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INTRODUCTION   TO    VOL.    XI 


The  third  volume  of  The  Stones  qf  Venke  was  published  very  shortly 
after  the  second,  and  much  of  it  was  written  in  Venice  during  tiie  wintor 
of  1851-1862.  We  have  already  described  Ruskiu^s  work  there,  and  dis- 
cussed the  reception  and  significance  of  the  book.^  Little,  therefore,  is 
necessary  here  as  an  introduction  to  the  present  volume.  The  contents 
of  the  third  volume  are,  however,  somewhat  varied,  and  an  explanation 
of  their  scope  may  serve  to  show  their  several  relations  to  Ruskin^s 
scheme. 

The  volume  may  be  described  as  containing  a  conclusion,  a  r^umd, 
and  an  appendix.  The  first  three  chapters  deal  with  the  Third  Period  of 
Venetian  Architecture,  that  of  the  Renaissance.  This  portion  of  the 
subject  is  treated  less  fully  than  either  of  the  former  periods,  and  to  a 
large  extent  it  resolves  itself  into  a  discussion  of  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments. These  were  selected  by  Ruskin  as  affording  the  most  interesting 
and  striking  instance  by  which  to  illustrate  the  contrast  between  the 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  spirit.  His  account  of  the  Tombs  of  Venice 
— given  in  ch.  ii.  ^  46-85 — was,  as  originally  planned,  on  a  much 
more  extensive  scale.  Many  more  tombs  were  to  be  included,  and  each 
tomb  was  to  be  described  in  detail,  as  the  following  memorandum  among 
his  MSS.  shows : — 

"  General  Plan.  Observe :  we  have  in  each  tomb  to  examine,  first, 
its  plan  and  feeling ;  then,  its  manner  of  sculpture  and  mouldings ;  and 
in  examining  these  last  we  shall  incidentally  compare  with  them  such 
parallel  works  of  sculpture  as  bear  a  date." 

It  appears  that  he  intended  to  take  the  reader  systematically  through 
St.  Mark^s,  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and  the  Frari,  examining  in  turn  all 
the  important  or  significant  monuments  (see  below,  cL  ii.  §  47,  p.  83). 
He  intended  also   to   illustrate   the  chapter   or  chapters   fully,  and,  as 

^  See  Introduction  to  Vol.  X. 
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^^^K  INTRODUCTION 

I  a  letter  to  his  father,  made  a  beginning,  or  rather  two  be- 
this  work : — 

anuaty  SO  []S5i]. — .  .  ,  1  did  the  little  vignette  enclosed  for  part 
cliapter  on  tombs — there  were  to  have  been  others  beside  them, 
d  the  scale  a  little  too  small  und  am  doing  them  larger,  so  the 
ed  is  waste  paper  and  inaf  amuse  you.  The  lowest  and  richest 
tomb  of  the  two  Doges  Tiepolus,  of  whom  you  shall  hear."  ' 

'  lany  rough  sketches  and  pictorial  memoranda  of  the  tombs, 

led  drawings  have  been  found.     Perhaps  before  he  had  gone 

fi  '    ~ discuss  the  tombs  in  the  more  general 

manner  i  Led  in  tl  it;  s        the   labour  and  expense  of  so  man; 

ilk  ii  ay  also   have   induced    him  to  that   course.     A   mass   of 

writt  j,\  on  the  subject  exists,  however,  which  he  preserved  to- 

gether »  the  MS.  of  this  volume.     Some  of  this  was  utilised  in  the 

text;  other  portions  are  unintelligible  without  the  intended  illustrations; 
otl>en,  aguD)  are  only  jottings  and  memoranda,  which  he  did  not  worit 
up;  bat  a  good  deal  remains  which  is  in  a  finished  form,  and  which 
wiU  b*  fotmd  of  interMt,  eitber  as  mpplcnienting  panaget  in  the  text, 
or  ■■  asUsttng  the  fiaitor  to  Venice  in  his  esamination  of  tb«  motra- 
iBtiiti.  "X^eM  additional  passages  are  given  in  Appendix  11  (p^  tSO). 
Tba  Aoeount  of  the  Venetian  Tombs  culminates  in  the  third  chapter 
with  the  description  of  some  of  the  latest  moaoments  (pp.  IVJ-IBO),  and 
this  is  ft^owed  by  an  aoaljrsis  of  the  Grotesque  spirit,  in  order  to 
illustrate  forther  "  the  various  characters  of  mind  which  brou^t  about 
the  deslructitm  of  the  Venetian  natiotL"'  At  this  paint,  the  story  ends; 
"TUm  Fkdl"  u  aocomplished. 

But  the  volume  contains  a  conclosion  in  another  sense  of  the  tem, 
and  sbo  a  r^sum^  Hie  formal  r^sum^  is  given,  where  readers  might 
not  expect  to  find  it — in  a  note  prefixed  to  the  Venetian  Index  (sea 
below,  pp.  366-S68X  and  indeed  its  inclusion  there  was  an  afterthought 
on  the  author''B  purt.  It  occurred  to  him  at  the  last  moment,  as  the 
fbllowing  message  to  his  fkther  shows : — 

"(Gixsmtuts),AygiuliS,l85S.—  .  . .  After  sending awaj  the  sheets 
for  preu  yesterday  it  struck  me  that  with  the  indices  It  might  not  be 
Inexpedient  to  add  a  kind  of  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  book ;  for 
the  Reviewers  whose  notices  I  have  hitherto  read  do  not  In  the  least 
seem  to  apprehend  the  length  and  breadth  of  it,  and  my  friend  hi  the 

'  Sm  below,  p.  tut. 
■  Sm  Wow,  p.  3S7. 
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Builder  aaysy  as  if  he  had  just  found  it  out^  '  Why^  if  Mr.  Ruskin  is  right, 
we  are  all  ia  the  wrong/  It  seems  to  me  then  that  it  would  be  useful 
to  add  the  passage  which  I  send  herewith,  four  pages  and  a  bit,  to  the 
passage  which  gives  an  account  of  the  Index." 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  stated  also  in  chapter  iv.,  of 
which  the  immediate  purpose  is  to  apply  the  moral  of  the  Renaissance 
Tali  ^  to  **  dangerous  tendencies  in  the  modem  mind.^  In  the  course  of 
this  chapter  Ruskin  states  very  clearly  what  may  be  said  to  be  the  kernel 
of  all  his  teaching  upon  art — ^  that  art  is  valuable  or  otherwise,  only  as 
it  expresses  the  personality,  activity,  and  living  perception  of  a  good  and 
great  human  soul^  (p.  901),  and  again,  **all  art  is  great,  good,  and  true 
only  so  far  as  it  is  distinctively  the  work  of  manhood  in  its  entire  and 
hi^iest  sense.^  In  architecture,  the  principle  has  those  social  applica- 
tkms  which  are  discussed  in  the  second  volume :  unless  the  craftsman  be 
an  artist,  there  can  be  no  vital  architecture.^  In  painting,  the  principle 
carries  us  straight  to  whatever  is  true  in  the  doctrines  of  ^^impres- 
sbniam.'"  Art,  if  it  photographs,  is  not,  says  Ruskin,  art  in  the  highest 
sense  at  all ;  it  only  becomes  so  when  it  gives  the  artistes  impressions 
— when  the  man^s  soul  *^  stands  forth  with  its  solemn  ^  Behold,  it  is  I  ^  ^ 
(p.  90S).  Yet  it  is  often  supposed,  by  careless  readers  or  by  critics  who 
take  their  knowledge  of  Ruskin  at  second-hand,  or  from  isolated  snippets, 
that  he  r^ards  the  function  of  the  painter  as  that  of  a  merely  recep- 
tive and  reproducing  mirror.  Ruskin  himself  was  not  unprepared  for 
the  misrepresentation;  not  every  reader  takes  the  pains  to  correlate 
various  passages,  and  sometimes  Ruskin  emphasised  one  side  of  a  truth, 
and  sometimes  another.  Among  the  MS.  sheets  relating  to  The  Stones 
of  Venice  there  are  some  which  bear  directly  on  this  subject,  and  which 
may  be  given  here,  as  showing  how  the  book  connected  itself  in  his 
mind  with  other  portions  of  his  writings.  The  sheets  seem  to  have  been 
an  alternative  draft  for  a  part  of  the  chapter  (iv.)  now  under  discussion : — 

"  1  believe  it  has  been  acutely  felt  by  all  men  who  have  ever  devoted 
themselves  to  the  elucidation  of  abstract  truth,  that  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  scope,  depth,  and  importance  of  any  given  principle  was  the 
difficulty  of  so  expressing  it  as  that  it  should  not  be  capable  of  mis- 
apprehension, and  of  guarding  it  against  certain  forms  of  associated 
error.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  principles  of  religious  faith 
which  are  so  universally  dependent  upon  two  opposite  truths  (for 
truths  may  be  and  often  are  opposite  though  they  cannot  be  contra- 
dictory), that  it  is  physically  impossible  so  to  express  them  in  brief  form 

*  See  Vol.  X.  ch.  vi.  • 
XI.  6 
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M  tlwt  the  mitennj  wmj  not  be  able  to  mlirepteient  dtem,  nor  the 
ifanple  ran  may  lUk  of  miiepp«ehendtng  them.  And  this  I  heve  long 
iUt  to  be  alio  the  eaie  with  ererf  gieat  principle  oif  art  whidi  it  hat 
been  my  endeaTour  in  thii  and  my  other  writings  to  attert  or  defend. 
There  is  not  any  one  bat  haiip,as  it  wer^  two  natures  in  it — at  least  two 
dUbrent  eohwri  or  sides — aeeording  to  the  things  in  ennnrrion  with 
wUdi  it  is  iriewed;  and  therefore,  eiaetly  in  proportion  to  the  breadth 
and  wairtxutitf  wUeh  I  have  endeamined  to  ghre  to  all  my  state- 
aenti^  is  their  liability  to  appearances  of  eontiadietion,  and  the  certainty 
of  their  being  misunderstood  by  any  person  who  does  not  take  the 
pains  to  eiamine  the  eonneiion, 

"  This  is  pecaliarly  the  ease  with  respect  to  the  principle  now  under 
considenition,^  and  some  additional  ambiguity  may  perhaps  arise  in  the 
reader's  mind  from  the  difference  between  the  senses  in  which  I  am 
now  using  the  word  "moJero,"  and  that  wliich  it  bore  in  my  first 
work  upon  painting.  In  Modem  Painien  our  task  was  to  compare  the 
work  of  living  artists  with  that  of  so-called  ''  old  "  masters  of  landscape, 
who  flourished  for  the  most  part  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries;  but  throughout  the  present  volume  I  use  the  term 
"  modem  *'  of  all  work  whatsoever  subsequent  to  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance — that  is  to  say,  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century^ 
Claade,  Salvator,  and  Pouissin  being  in  the  larger  view  now  taken  of 
the  history  of  art  as  much  modems  as  Turner  and  Stanfield.  The 
recent — ^wouldthat  I  could  still  say^  living — school  of  landscape,  is  healthy 
and  noble  just  because  in  many  respects  it  has  broken  through  the 
Renaissance  sjrstems,  and  returned  in  its  study  of  external  nature  to 
the  earnestness  with  which  the  great  and,  in  the  large  sense,  early 
sdiools  studied  men.  And  yet  not  enough;  for  in  his  necessary 
Of^KMition  to  the  rules  of  art  which  were  established  by  the  Renaissance 
formalists,  the  modem  landscape  painter  has  follen  too  often  into  the 
same  kind  of  error  as  the  modem  religious  reformer.  For  though 
right  in  receiving  the  authority  of  the  present  truth  and  living  im- 
pression upon  the  soul,  rather  than  that  of  tradition  and  ordinance,  he 
has  [not]  taken  care  to  render  such  impressions  accurate  or  profound  : 
he  does  not  take  pains  to  increase  the  Perceptive  power  of  his  mind ; 
but  is  content  with  first  thoughts  and  outside  visions  of  things ; 
whereas  the  truly  noble  perceptive  power  is  only  attained  by  patience 
and  watchfulness,  always  going  on  to  see  more  and  more,  and  helped 
by  the  Imagination  to  see  rather  the  heart  of  things  than  their  surface. 

''Now  the  principle  which  has  just  been  stated  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  is  not  only  the  most  important,  but  it  is  the  head  and  sum 

^  That  is,  the  principle  stated  in  §  6  of  ch.  iv.,  that  art  should  express  the  soul  of 
the  artist 
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of  all  others ;  it  is  in  fact  this  which^  asserted  first  in  the  opening 
ehapters  of  Modem  Pamters,  I  have  been  endeavouring  in  all  that  I 
have  written  subsequently^  either  in  various  ways  to  establish  or  to 
show  the  eonaequences  of,  if  established ;  and  in  bringing  to  a  close 
that  section  of  my  work  which  has  reference  to  architecture,  I  am 
desirous  of  marking  as  clearly  as  possible  the  prominence  of  this 
principle  throughout  the  parts  of  my  plan  which  up  to  this  time  it  has 
been  possible  to  complete,  and  so  to  guard,  as  £ur  as  may  be,  my  other 
statements  variously  subordinated  to  it,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases, 
apparently  contradictory,  from  misapprehension,  until  I  am  able  to  add 
the  portions  necessary  to  their  unity,  and  therefore  also  to  their 
strength. 

*'  In  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Pamters  it  was 
generally  alleged  that  all  art  was  great  according  to  the  Greatness 
of  the  ideas  it  conveyed — ^oot  according  to  the  perfection  of  the  means 
adopted  for  conveying  them.  The  essence  of  the  Art  was  said  to 
be  in  the  thought — not  in  the  language,  and  the  subjects  of  inquiry 
laid  before  the  reader  were  the  different  kinds  of  Ideas  which  art  could 
convey. 

''  It  was  assumed,  therefore,  that  all  great  or,  as  commonly  worded, 
fine  art  was  essentially  Ideal  or  of  the  Soul,  as  distinguished  from  the 
lower  art  which  is  principally  of  the  body — that  is,  of  the  hands, 
limbs,  and  sight — but  not  of  the  soul. 

''There  is  not  a  definite  separation  between  the  two  kinds — a 
blacksmith  may  put  soul  into  the  making  of  a  horseshoe,  and  an 
architect  may  put  none  into  the  building  of  a  church.  Only  exactly 
in  proportion  as  the  Soul  is  thrown  into  it,  the  art  becomes  Fine; 
and  not  in  proportion  to  any  amount  of  practice,  ingenuity,  strength, 
knowledge,  or  other  calculable  and  saleable  excellence  thrown  into  it. 
This  is  the  one  truth  which  thoroughly  to  understand  and  act  upon 
will  create  a  school  of  art  in  any  kind ;  and  which  to  misunder- 
stand and  deny  will  for  ever  render  great  art  impossible.  This  one 
truth  I  have  throughout  had  at  my  heart — variously  struggling  and 
endeavouring  to  illustrate  it — according  to  the  end  immediately  in 
view.  In  the  part  of  Modem  Painters  just  referred  to*  the  kinds  of 
ideas  conveyable  by  art  were  resolved  into  three  principal  classes — 
ideas  of  Truth,  Beauty,  and  Relation ;  and  it  was  my  purpose  with 
respect  to  all  three  classes  to  show,  that  the  Truth  of  greater  art  was 
that  which  the  soul  apprehended,  not  the  sight  merely;  that  the 
Beauty  of  great  art  was  in  like  manner  that  which  the  soul  per- 
ceived, not  the  senses  merely;  that  the  Thoughts  of  great  art  were 
those  which  the  soul  originated,  and  not  the  Understanding  merely. 

*  Third  edition,  p.  42  [voL  i.  pt.  i.  sec.  ii.  ch.  iii.,  in  this  edition  Vol.  III.  p.  130]. 
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B«t  beeame  the  volmne  of  Mbdtm  PuMit*  wis  written  in  definite 
defisnoe  of  a  great  artitt  ogoittst  whom  it  wm  eU^ed  by  the  eommoD- 
altjr  of  critics  that  the  oi^  merit  of  Us  woric— if  It  had  merit  at 
all — was  in  its  Imaginative  power,  and  tiiat  tliere  was  no  troth  nor 
resemUanoe  to  Nature  in  his  pietarss^  I  met  these  permns  first 
upon  tlieir  own  gromidy  and  deroted  that  ihst  vndume  to  the  demon- 
stratioii  that  not  only  Turner  did  paint  the  material  and  aetoal  truth 
of  Nature,  but  that  the  truth  had  never  in  landscape  been  fully 
painted  by  any  other  man.  And  in  doing  this  I  had  to  meet  two 
distinet  elssiBS  of  opponents,  first  and  principally  these  who  looked 
lor  nothing  in  art  but  a  literal  and  painstaking  imitation  of  the 
externals  of  Nature,  as  iu  the  works  of  the  Dutch  school,  against 
whom  I  had  to  prove  that  the  truths  thus  sought  were  but  a  small 
part  of  the  truth  of  Nature,  and  that  there  were  higher  and  more 
occult  kinds  of  truth  which  could  not  be  rendered  but  by  some 
sacrifice  of  imitative  accuracy,  and  which  Turner  had  by  such  sacrifice 
succeeded  in  rendering  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  art.  But 
in  the  second  place  and  collaterally  I  had  to  meet  those  men  who 
in  their  love  of  system  or  '^  composition "  disregarded  or  denied  the 
truth  of  Nature  altogether,  and  supposed  that  the  Imagination  was 
independent  of  truth.  Against  whom  I  had  to  assert  the  dignity 
and  glory  of  Truth,  and  its  necessity  as  the  foundation  of  ail  art 
whatsoever. 

''Now  this  class  of  men  is  a  mixed  one,  influenced  in  a  very 
singular  manner  by  two  opposite  elements  of  mind  which  yet  lead  into 
an  identical  error.  One  division  of  them,  the  largest,  is  influenced 
mainly  by  that  love  of  system  which  has  above  been  shown  ^  to  be  the 
second  c<Hrrupt  element  of  the  Renaissance  school,  and  which,  inducing 
men  to  take  pride  in  laws,  ordinances,  tradition  and  fonnalisms,  seals 
up  their  spiritual  perceptions,  prevents  them  from  seeing  or  loving 
natural  truth,  and  leads  them  to  place  their  whole  conception  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  observance  of  an  established  law.  This  is  the  ancient 
and  fatal  Pharisee  temper  which  alike  in  matters  small  and  great  will 
for  ever  stand  as  a  cloud  in  the  way  of  all  heavenly  light.  This  class 
is  represented,  with  respect  to  landscape  art,  by  the  group  of  Formalists 
once  headed  by  Sir  George  Beaumont — mm  whose  minds  were  made 
up  of  "principal  lights"  and  ''brown  trees''^ — whose  senseless  op- 
position to  the  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  of  the  young  Turner  changed 
his  kindly  spirit  into  darkness,  and  in  no  small  degree  shortened  both 
his  powers  and  his  life.  The  other  division  of  this  class  is  directly 
opposite  to  the  Pharisaical   one;   inasmuch  as  refusing  all  help  as 

^  That  is,  in  this  volume,  ch.  ii.  §§  86-92. 
>  See  Vol.  111.  p.  46  n. 
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well  as  all  aathority,  and  believing  as  dangerously  in  the  in&llibility 
of  sense  as  the  Formalist  in  the  inviolability  of  his  law,  multitudes 
of  our  landscape  painters  have  been  led  into  some  narrow  field  of  un- 
connected and  imperfect  truths  whose  limits  they  cannot  overpass, 
and  which  they  believe  to  be  itself  the  Universe.  Thus,  for  instance. 
Constable  saw  nothing  in  Nature  but  coolness ;  De  Wint  saw  nothing 
but  tone.  Both  might  at  first  have  seen  more  had  they  so  chosen, 
bat  they  were  content  to  rest  in  their  own  truth,  until  every  other 
truth  was  shut  out  from  them,  and  they  became  for  ever  blind  to  all  true 
form  and  all  refined  colour.  And  the  greater  number  of  the  second- 
rate  landscape  artists  of  the  present  day  are  men  of  this  class,  per- 
ceiving only  small  truths,  and  for  ever  repeating  their  proclamations 
of  them,  incapable  either  of  discovery  or  of  progress.  And  this  evil 
has  been  further  complicated  by  their  having  proclaimed  truth  only  in 
one  way — ^that  is,  by  imitation — and  forgetting  that,  as  there  is  an 
ultimate  truth,  which  only  the  soul  perceives,  and  there  is  an 
ultimate  expression,  which  only  the  soul  employs,  very  often  the  most 
thoughtful  and  expressive  art  must  be  that  which  is  in  one  sense 
least  like  Nature;  that  is  to  say,  symbolical  or  comprehensive  in* 
stead  of  imitative.  To  all  this  kind  of  expression,  in  which  the  true 
early  schools  were  unrivalled,  the  modem  artist  is  either  utterly 
dead,  or  only  unconsciously  and  imperfectly  sensitive;  and  therefore 
in  all  I  have  written  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  meet  alternately 
two  forms  of  opposition  just  as  antagonistic  to  each  other  as  to  truth 
—one  that  of  the  Formalists,  who  despised  Nature,  and  the  other  that 
of  the  lower  and  more  ignorant  Naturalists,  who  despised  symbolism 
— and  therewith  the  whole  range  of  the  magnificent  thoughts  opened 
in  work  of  the  early  ages."  ^ 

Ruskin'*s  reason  for  discarding  this  passage  (which  has  been  put  together 
from  various  unarranged  sheets  of  MS.)  was  no  doubt  that  it  carried 
him  somewhat  far  afield  from  the  immediate  subject  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  this  volume  of  The  Stones  of  Venice,  In  this  complete  edition  of  his 
works — in  which  one  of  the  principal  objects  is  to  bring  the  whole  body 
of  his  writings  into  orderly  relations,^  the  passage  is  of  importance  and 
interest,  as  guarding  the  reader  against  misapprehension,  and  as  showing 
how  the  two  principal  books  of  the  author^s  earlier  time — namely, 
Modem  Painters,  volumes  i.  and  ii.,  and  The  Stones  of  Venice — connected 

'  The  MS.  continues  :  ''The  nature  of  the  antagonism  between  the  modem 
Naturalism  and  the  ancient  Symbolism  will  be  best  understood  by  carefully  examining 
it  in  a  single  instance — ,"  and  then  breaks  off.  The  instance  in  question — that  of  the 
treatment  of  the  olive  in  art — is  given  in  the  text  (see  p.  206). 

'  See  General  Preface  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  x. 
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th«iuelf«0  in  his  tdiema.  Tho  ooiiii«doii,  as  we  have  already  teen,^ 
was  ofl»i  in  his  ihoi^ts. 

Bosidn  TCtomed  to  the  principle  described  above  as  the  kernel  of 
his  art-teaddng,  in  the  qrilogiie  to  T%e  Stcm$  qf  Vmiee^  written  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later.  '^The  simple  rendering  of  natural  or  his- 
torical het^  is,  he  says,*  indispensable  as  training,  and  is  a  condition 
of  all  great  painting ;  but  the  essence  of  the  thing  rerides  not  in  that, 
but  in  the  expression  of  the  ideas  and  fiselings  of  the  individual  artist. 

The  conclusion,  the  rdsum^,  the  epilogue  are  fiillowed  by  an  appendix 
which,  in  this  volume,  is  of  exceptional  importance.  In  previous  volumes 
we  have  seen  how  Ruskin  threw  into  appendices  his  thoughts  and  obser- 
vations on  collateral  and  even  disconnected  subjects.'  And  he  does  the 
same  in  this  volume ;  ^  but  in  addition  to  notes  of  that  kind,  the  pages 
headed  **  Appendix^  include  in  this  case  supplementary  matter  which  is 
essoitialiy  related  to  the  main  theme  of  the  book.  Thds  remark  applies 
more  particularly  to  Appendix  1  (**  Architect  of  the  Ducal  Palace  ^)  and  10 
(^ Final  Appendix^).  Owing  to  the  place  in  which  Ruskin  threw  this 
matter,  and  perhaps  also  to  its  somewhat  technical  character,  this 
supplement  to  The  Stones  of  Venice  is  not  always  given  by  readers  the 
importance  which  it  deserves.'  These  two -appendices,  and  especially  the 
long  one.  No.  10,  contain  much  of  the  detailed  evidence  on  which  the 
author  based  the  conclusions  on  chronological  and  technical  points  which 
he  stated  in  the  principal  text.  We  have  already  described  and  illustrated 
the  long  and  laborious  minuteness  of  his  architectural  studies ; '  a  perusal 
of  Appendix  10  will  show  how  methodically  he  marshalled  his  evidence. 
His  conclusions  on  vexed  questions  of  Venetian  architecture  are  some- 
times spoken  of  as  if  he  had  jumped  at  them ;  ^  the  fact  is  that  they  were 
reached  after  exhaustive  examination,  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence, 
on  which  they  were  ultimately  based,  is  indicated  in  this  appendix. 
Conclusions  thus  founded  are  not  to  be  upset  except  after  consideration 
of  the  author^s  whole  case,  and  by  examination  as  thorough  and  minute 
as  that  which  he  himself  devoted  to  the  subject     It  should  be  noted 

»  See  Vol.  X.  pp.  xlvli.,  207. 

>  See  below^  p.  241. 

'  See  Vol.  IX.  p.  xxxviii. 

^  As,  for  instance,  Appendix  2  ('' Theology  of  Spenser")  and  7  (''Modem  Educa- 
tion"). 

*  A  good  many  copies  of  the  volume  have  passed  through  my  hands.  1  have 
ohserved  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  leaves  of  Appendix  10  were  not  cut 

<  See  Vol.  IX.  p.  xxiv. 

^  Thus,  in  the  cnrrent  edition  of  Murray's  Handbook  to  Northern  Italy ^  reference 
is  made  to  the  ''  doffmas  and  opinions  of  The  Stone*  of  Venice,  which  the  reader  may 
accept  or  reject"  He  may;  but  he  has  the  right  to  do  so^  only  afisr  considering 
the  evidence  on  which  the  opinions  are  based. 
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farther  that  this  Appendix  10  contains  particulars  and  explanations  of 
several  Plates,  both  in  the  second  and  in  the  third  volume,  which  are  not 
given  in  the  main  text.  The  indices  to  the  illustrations,  supplied  in  this 
edition,  will,  among  other  purposes,  serve  to  call  the  reader^s  attention 
to  thb  point. 

Finally,  Volume  IIL,  as  originally  published,  included  the  Venetian 
Index,  containing  (1)  architectural,  and  (S)  pictorial  notes.  The  archi- 
tectural notes  should  again  be  considered  as  supplementary  illimtrations 
of  the  principal  text.  The  notes  on  pictures  are  of  special  importance 
as  containing — ^together  with  Modem  Painters^  vol.  ii.,  and  the  lecture 
on  ^Blichael  Angelo  and  Tintoret^ — Ruskin's  principal  notices  of  Tin- 
toret.  They  embody  the  studies  which  he  devoted  to  the  work  of  that 
painter  in  1845  and  1846,  as  well  as  in  the  still  more  important  years 
(1849-1860,  and  1861-185S)  of  his  Venetian  work.  Additional  matter 
has  been  incorporated  in  this  edition  from  his  diaries  of  the  earlier 
period. 

The  Venetian  Index  was  intended  by  Ruskin  to  serve  as  a  hand- 
book for  travellers.  It  has  seemed  desirable,  therefore — while  reprinting, 
untouched,  the  original  text — ^to  bring  the  Index  in  some  sort  up  to 
date.  Ruskin  himself  began  the  work  of  revision  during  the  years 
1877-1881  (see  below,  p.  860),  and  the  notes  which  he  then  added  are 
included  in  the  text,  being  distinguished  by  brackets,  and  the  addition 
of  the  date.  The  topographical  and  other  alterations  caused  by  the 
changes  and  chances  of  the  fifty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Ruskin 
wrote,  are  given  in  footnotes.  This  portion  of  the  work  has  in  large  part 
been  done  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Robertson  of  Venice,  to  whose 
assistance  the  editors  have  already  expressed  their  indebtedness.^ 

Besides  architectural  and  pictorial  notes,  the  Venetian  Index,  as 
planned  by  Ruskin,  contained  references  to  the  volumes  and  pages  of 
the  text  where  the  buildings  in  question  were  mentioned  or  described. 
In  this  respect,  however,  it  was  not  altogether  complete.  Not  all  the 
buildings  cmd  monuments  mentioned  in  the  text  were  included  in  the 
Index,  nor  in  the  case  of  buildings  so  included  were  all  the  refer- 
ences given.  In  both  these  respects  the  Index  has  been  made  more 
fiill,  and,  further,  its  scope  now  includes  the  Examples,  Entries  re- 
ferring to  persons,  places  (outside  Venice),  and  topics — such  as  were 
given  by  Ruskin  in  the  first  three  indices  of  editions  1-S,  and  after- 
wards  (more   fully)   in   the   General    Index   by   Mr.    Wedderburn  —  are 

*  See  Vol.  X.  p.  liii. 
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u:cordance  with  the  main  scheme  of  the  present  edition,  for 
olume  to  the  whole  edition.  But  Raskin's  purely  Venetian 
n  Tht  Stones  of  Venice)  of  a  topographical  character  are 
!  volume.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  arrangement  will 
it,  as  making  the  three  volumes  of  The  Stones  of  Venice 
themselves  as  a  guide  to  the  principal  edifices  and  monu- 
;  city. 

apleteness   is   further  aimed   at   by   the    inclusion    in    this 
T  Examples   cf  the   Architecture  of   Venice.      That   work   has 

]  ,  — ;i.i,i 1..  ...  —  ieldy  folio  more  than  2  feet  high 

a  11       fl  The  necessary  reduction  in  the  scale  of  the  Plates 

is  te:  tne  precise  measurements  will  be  found  in  footnotes  to 

tl  1       accompanying  the  Plates  ;  roughly  speaking,  the  reduction 

an  I  to  two-thirds — that  is  to  say,  a  Plate  17i  inches  high 

in   the  c  is  here  6^  inches  high.      Of  course  something  is   lost 

thereby,  lor  rluskin'a  object  in  the  original  Plates  was  in  some  cases  to 
give  the  actual  scale;  but  modern  processes  of  reproduction  make  the 
Joss  in  other  respects  less  than  might  appear  from  a  mere  consideration 
of  measurements.  The  gain  in  accessibility  and  convenience  of  reference 
is  also  considerable.  The  high  price  and  the  unwieldy  size  of  the 
Examples  have  hitherto  confined  the  knowledge  of  them  to  a  com- 
paratively small  circle.  In  this  edition,  the  whole  body  of  Huskin's 
published  illustrations  to  The  Stones  of  Venice  are  for  the  first  time 
brought  together.  The  cross-references  supplied  in  this  edition — in  the 
text  of  The  Stones  to  the  Plates  in  the  Ex(anples,  and  in  that  of  the 
EieamfUt  to  the  deacriptiona  or  diacuuions  in  The  Stonet — will  help,  it 
is  hoped,  to  increue  fiidlity  of  reference,  and  to  exemplify  once  mot« 
the  wealth  of  illiutniidoD  and  minutenesa  of  study  which  Ruskin  brought 
to  bear  apon  his  subject. 

His  plans  and  intentioiu  in  the  case  of  the  ExampieM  are  explained 
in  the  Pre&ce  to  the  first  edition  of  volume  i.  (Vol.  IX.  pp.  8,  9). 
Three  parts  were  issued  in  1861,  and  Ruskin  liked  the  result.  "  I  am 
much  pleased,^  he  wrote  to  his  father  (May  7,  1852),  "  with  the  three 
numbm,  but  I  see  Lupton  and  Kidimond  were  right  in  thinking  I 
made  things  too  bUck.  A  fresh  eye  is  a  great  thing;  when  one  has 
laboured  on  a  drawing  long,  one  cannot  see  it  as  other  people  see  it." 
The  preparatitnt  of  these  three  Parts  cost  him  much  trouble,  and  also 
mudi  money,  for  they  sold  very  slowly.'     *'  I  shall  certainly  keep  all  my 

>  S«e  Vol  IX.  p.  zxxix. 
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iOoftratioiis  small  size,^  Ruskin  wrote  to  his  father  (January  16, 185S). 
''I  thmk  the  better  way  with  the  large  ones  would  be  to  withdraw  them 
at  <moe  firom  the  market  and  bear  the  present  loss,  and  keep  them  in  a 
heofj  like  Mr.  Turner,  till  people  would  be  thankful  for  them.""  He  did 
not  thus  withdraw  them,  and  the  copies  were  gradually  disposed  of — 
proving  to  original  purchasers  a  good  investment,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  note  of  prices  below,  p.  xxxiii.  But  the  slow  sale  caused  him  to 
nispend  the  preparation  of  the  further  Parts  which  he  had  intended,  and 
to  which  reference  is  frequently  made  in  the  text  of  TJ^  Stones.  One 
additional  illustration — of  one  of  the  archivolts  of  St.  Mark^s — is  here 
reproduced  from  an  unfinished  mezzotint  by  Thomas  Lupton.  This  is 
given  as  Plate  16  of  the  Examples. 

The  reader  who  studies  the  three  volumes  of  The  Stones  of  Venice 
as  here  presented  will  be  in  a  position  to  understand  the  amount  of  work 
which  Ruskin  threw  into  them.  The  work  was  done,  as  has  been  said 
alxeady,  with  frill  zest;^  but  not  without  some  disillusionment,  so  far 
as  the  picturesque  side  of  Venice  was  concerned.  We  have  seen  this 
mood  expressed  already  to  Professor  Norton — ^in  a  letter,  however,  of 
later  date,  and  therefore  reminiscent  only.  T*he  same  mood  appears  in 
a  letter  of  the  time,  when  Ruskin  was  actually  at  work  in  Venice,  to 
Samuel  Rogers.  As  this  refers  also  to  various  topics  touched  upon  in 
The  Stones  of  Venicey  it  may  fitly  be  introduced  here,  by  way  of  conclusion 
to  the  introductions  to  that  book.  It  is  one  of  the  letters  with  which 
Ruskin  took  particular  pains.  Writing  to  his  father  from  Venice 
(May  24,  1852),  he  says:  *^I  have  been  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
letter  to  Miss  Mitford  which  I  will  enclose  to  you  to-morrow,  and  then 
forthwith  proceed  with  one  for  Mr.  Rogers.  I  could  not  write  to  him 
before ;  I  was  in  so  prosaic  a  humour  with  Venice.  But  these  letters  take 
op  all  my  spare  time.""  The  letter  to  Rogers  did  not  get  itself  dispatched, 
it  will  be  seen,  till  a  month  later :  * — 

"  Venice,  23rd  June  [1862]. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Rogers, — What  must  you  have  thought  of  me,  after  your 
kind  answer  to  my  request  to  be  permitted  to  write  to  you,  when  I 
never  wrote  .^  .  .  .  I  was  out  of  health  and  out  of  heart  when  I  first 

»  See  Vol.  X.  p.  26. 

'  The  letter  is  reprinted  as  it  itands  (with  the  addition  of  the  year)  in  Rogers  and  kU 
Contemporaries,  by  r.  W.  Clayden,  1889,  vol.  ii.  pp.  303-309.  It  was  included  in  the 
priTat^y-printed  collection  of  Ruskiniana,  1890,  Part  i.  pp.  6-9,  being  reprinted  there 
from  Igdranl  (the  Journal  of  the  Ruskin  Reading  Guild),  vol.  i.  pp.  85-87. 
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lere.*     There  came  much  painful  news  from  home,'   and  then 

a  determined  course  of  bad  weather,  and  every  other  kind  of 

I'Biice,  that  I  never  was  in  a  temper  fit  to  write  to  any  one  ;  the 

.  of  it  was  that  I   lost  all  feeling  of  Venice,  and  this  was  the 

n  both  of  my  not  writing  to  you  and  of  my  thinking  of  you  so 

.     For  whenever  I   found  myself  getting   utterly  hard  and  in- 

ent,  I    used  to  read  over  a   little  bit  of  the   "Venice"   in  the 

and   it  put  me  always  into  the   right  tone  of  thought  again, 

fur  this    I    cannot  be    enough   grateful    to  you.     For  though    I 

ire    that  in  the  summer,  when  Venice    is   indeed   lovely,  when 

granate  blossoms  hang  over  every  garden  wall,  and  green  sun- 

-' — '"  '' — ugh  every  wave,  custom  will  not  destroy,  or  even 

weaken,  the  impression  conveyed  at  first ;  it  is  far  otherwise  in  the 

length  and  bitterness  of  the  Venetian  winters.     Fighting  with  frosty 

winds  at  every  turn  of  the  canals  takes  away  all  the  old  feelings  of 

peace  and  stillness ;  the  protracted  cold  makes  the  dash  of  the  water 

on  the  walls  a  sound  of  simple  discomfort,  and  some  wild  and  dark 

day  in  February  one  starts  to  And  oneself  actually  balancing  in  one's 

mind  the  relative  advantages  of  land  and  water  carriaRe,  comparing 

the  Canal  with  Piccadilly,  and  even  hesitating  whether  for  the  rest 

of  one's  life  one  would  rather  have  a  gondola  within  call  or  a  hansom. 

When  1  used  to  get  into  this  humour  I  almayt  had  recourse  to  those 

lilies  of  yours : — 

'  Hm  Sea  is  in  the  broad,  the  narrow  (treeta, 
Bbhing  and  flowing,  etc. ; ' 

uid  they  did  me  good  service  for  many  r  day  ;  but  at  last  a  time  came 
when  the  tea  wu  nof  in  the  narrow  streets,  and  was  always  ebbing  and 
not  flowing;  and  one  day,  when  I  found  just  a  foot  and  a  half  of 
mnddy  water  left  under  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  ran  aground  in  the 
Grand  Canal  as  I  was  going  home,  I  was  obliged  to  give  the  canals 
ap.     I  have  never  recovered  the  feeling  of  them. 

"But  St  Mark's  Place  and  St  Mark's  have  held  their  own,  and 
this  is  much  to  say,  for  both  are  grievously  deatroyed  by  inconsistent 

*  September,  1851. 

'  This  rabrs  to  the  desth  of  a  inend,  thus  mentionad  in  a  letter  from  Rnskin  to 
bis  bther  :— 

"  D»Bfmber7. — I  have  just  Kot  vonr  letter  with  the  onnotincement  of  our 
poor  friend's  death.  Looking  hock  on  my  London  life — of,  I  lunpoM,  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  monthi  altogether— I  recollect  only  tan  or  twelve  pleasant 
evenings  spent  in  tocietr,  and  thoee  were  with  Mr.  Qeonre.  Burlington  Street 

ID! — now  all 


This  news  was  prseently  followed  by  that  of  the  death  of  Turner  (see  VoL  X.  p.  38). 
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and  pftinfiil  assocUtions-^especiallj  the  great  square^  611ed  as  it  is 
with  spiritless  loungers,  and  a  degenerate  race  of  caterers  for  their 
amusement — the  distant  successors  of  the  jugglers  and  tumblers  of 
old  times,  now  consisting  chiefly  of  broken-down  violin  players  and 
other  refuse  of  the  orchestra,  ragged  children  who  achieve  revolu- 
tions upon  their  heads  and  hands  and  beg  for  broken  biscuits  among 
the  eaters  of  ices — the  crumbs  from  the  rich  man's  table — and 
exhibitors,  not  of  puppet  shows,  for  Venice  is  too  lazy  now  to  enjoy 
Punch,  but  of  dramatic  spectacles  composed  of  figures  pricked  out 
in  paper,  and  turned  in  a  procession  round  a  candle.  Among  which 
sources  of  entertainment  the  Venetians  lounge  away  their  evenings 
all  the  summer  long^  helped  a  little  by  the  Austrian  bands  which 
play  for  them,  more  or  less  every  night,  the  music  fitted  to  their 
taste,  Verdi,  and  sets  of  waltzes.  If  Dante  had  seen  these  people, 
he  would  assuredly  have  added  imother  scene  to  the  Inferno — a 
Venetian  comer,  with  a  central  tower  of  St.  Mark's  with  red-hot 
stories,  up  which  the  indolent  Venetians  would  have  been  continu- 
ally driven  at  full  speed,  and  dropped  from  the  parapet  into  a 
lagoon  of  hot  caf(6  noir.  Nor  is  the  excitement  of  the  lower  classes 
le^  painful  than  the  indolence  of  the  upper  on  the  days  of  drawing 
lottery  tickets — days  recurring  but  too  often — and,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  deeply  condemnatory  of  the  financial  and  educational  policy  of 
the  Government.  These  lotteries  are,  I  think,  the  only  thing  in 
which  the  Austrian  Government  is  inexcusably  wrong;  they  deserve 
to  be  embarrassed  in  their  finances  when  they  adopt  such  means  of 
taxation.  I  do  not  know  a  more  melancholy  sight  than  the  fevered 
and  yet  habitually  listless  groups  of  the  poorer  population  gathered 
in  the  porches  of  St.  Mark's,  and  clustered  about  its  pillars,  not  for 
any  religious  service,  but  to  wait  for  the  declaration  of  the  prize 
tickets  jfrom  the  loggia  of  Sansovino ! 

"You  will,  however,  rather  wish  I  had  never  written  to  you  from 
Venice  at  all,  than  written  to  give  these  accounts  of  it ;  but  there  is 
little  else  to  give,  and  I  fear  that  now  there  is  but  one  period  of 
beauty  or  of  honour  still  remaining  for  her.  Perhaps  even  this  may 
be  denied  to  her,  and  she  may  be  gradually  changed,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  old  buildings  and  erection  of  new,  into  a  modem  town — a  bad 
imitation  of  Paris.  But  if  not,  and  the  present  indolence  and  ruinous 
dissipation  of  the  people  continue,  there  will  come  a  time  when  the 
modem  houses  will  be  abandoned  and  destroyed,  St.  Mark's  Place  will 
again  be,  what  it  was  in  the  early  ages,  a  green  field,  and  the  front  of 
the  Ducal  Palace  and  the  marble  shafts  of  St.  Mark's  will  be  rooted  in 
wild  violets  and  wreathed  with  vines.  She  will  be  beautiful  again 
then,  and  I  could  almost  wish  that  the  time  might  come  quickly,  were 
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it  not  that  to  inai^  noUe  pietnret  mutt  be  dettnyed  fint  Tlieie  aie 
what  I  Ibar  I  shall  mlii  moat  when  I  eome  back  to  London^  for  I  ihall 
not  now  be  within  ten  minutes*  dri?e  of  St.  James's  Fdae^  and  I  shall 
hare  no  pictiires  of  the  great  schools  near  me.  Here  It  is  an  infinite 
prlvflege  to  be  able  to  walk  out  in  the  morning  and  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Titian,  and,  whenever  the  sm  is  too  hot,  to  rest  under  a  portico  with 
Pud  Veronese.  I  love  Venetian  pietnres  more  and  mor^  and  wonder 
at  them  eveiy  day  with  greater  wonder;  compared  with  all  other 
paintings  they  are  so  easy,  so  instinctive,^  so  natmal,  everything  that 
the  men  of  other  schools  did  by  role  and  cslled  oonqxisitlon,  done  here 
by  instinct  and  only  called  truth. 

''  I  don't  know  when  I  have  envied  anybody  more  than  I  did  the 
other  day  the  directors  and  derks  of  the  Zecca.  There  they  sit  at 
inky  deal  desks,  counting  out  rolls  of  money,  and  curiously  weighing 
the  irregular  and  battered  coinage  of  which  Venice  boasts ;  and  just 
over  their  heads,  occupying  the  place  which  in  a  London  counting- 
house  would  be  occupied  by  the  commercial  almanack,  a  glorious 
Bonifasio — Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba ;  and  in  a  less  honourable 
comer  three  old  directors  of  the  Zecca,  very  mercantile-looking  men 
indeed,  counting  money  also,  like  the  living  ones,  only  a  little  more 
living,  painted  by  Tintoret,  not  to  speak  of  the  scattered  Palma 
Vecchios,  and  a  lovely  Benedetto  Diana  which  no  one  ever  looks  at.^ 
I  wonder  when  the  European  mind  will  again  awake  to  the  great  fiict 
that  a  noble  picture  was  not  painted  to  be  Atmg,  but  to  be  seen,  I 
only  saw  these  by  accident,  having  been  detained  in  Venice  by  some 
obliging  person,  who  abstracted  some  [jewelry]  ^  .  .  .  and  brought  me 
thereby  into  various  relations  with  the  respectable  body  of  people  who 
live  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  the  police,  whom,  in 
spite  of  traditions  of  terror,  I  would  very  willingly  have  changed  for 
some  of  those  their  predecessors  whom  you  have  honoured  by  a  note 
in  the  liafy.  The  present  police  appear  to  act  on  exactly  contrary 
principles  :  yours  found  the  purse  and  banished  the  loser ;  these  dom't 
find  the  jewels,  and  won't  let  me  go  away.  I  am  afraid  no  punishment 
is  appointed  in  Venetian  law  for  people  who  steal  time. 

'^However,  I  hope  now  to  be  able  to  leave  Venice  on  Monday 
next,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  pause,  except  for  rests,  on  my  road  home. 
I  trust,  therefore,  to  be  in  England  about  the  10th  of  next  month, 
when  I  shall  come  to  St.  James's  Place  the  very  first  day  I  can  get 
into  London.  At  first  I  go  home  to  my  present  house — close  to  my 
father's — ^beyond  Camberwell ;  I  could  not  live  any  more  in  Park 
Street,  with  a  dead  brick  wall  opposite  my  windows.     But  I  hope, 

>  This  word  was  misprinted  '' instmctive  "  in  Iffdrasii  and  Rtukiniana, 
*  For  theseDictorea,  see  below,  Venetian  Index,  p.  990. 
'  See  Vol.  iC  pp.  xlL-xlii. 
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with  a  few  Tumen  on  the  walls,  and  a  few  roses  in  the  garden,  to  be 
yery  happy  near  my  father  and  mother,  who  will  not,  I  think,  after 
this  absence  of  nearly  a  whole  year,  be  able  very  soon  to  spare  me 
again.  So  I  must  travel  in  Italy  with  you — who  never  lead  me  into 
any  spot  where  I  would  not  be ;  and  when  I  am  overwearied  with  the 
lurid  gloom  of  the  London  atmosphere,  will  you  still  let  me  oome 
sometimes  to  St.  James's  Place,  to  see  the  sweet  colours  of  the 
south?  .  .  . 

''  Ever,  dear  Mr.  Rogers,  most  affectionately  and  respectfully  yours, 

«J.    RUSKIN." 

The  remarks  made  in  the  preceding  volume  on  the  manuscnpt  and 
teai  apply  also  here  (see  Vol.  X.  pp.  Ixi.,  Ixii.).  The  MS.,  which  is  in 
possession  of  Mr.  Greoige  Allen,  is  written  on  some  four  or  five  hundred 
leaves  of  grey  foolscap.  Together  with  it  are  numerous  loose  sheets  of 
additional  matter,  discarded  drafts,  etc.  Some  of  this  material  has  been 
used  for  footnotes  to  the  text ;  other  portions  are  printed  as  Appendix 
11 ;  and  some,  again,  as  supplementary  notes  to  the  text  of  volume  iii., 
and  of  the  Examples.  A  Jhcsknile  of  part  of  an  often-quoted  passage 
is  given  between  pp.  204  and  205.  The  greater  part  of  the  Venetian 
Index  is  not  included  among  the  Allen  MSS.  The  MS.  of  the  ^*  Castel- 
Franco^  chapter  is  in  Mr.  Wedderbum^s  possession.  It  consists  of  fif- 
teen folio  pages;  but  the  MS.  of  the  extracts  from  Ruskin^s  diary  and 
from  Modem  Painters  given  in  the  chapter  are  in  the  hands  of  secretaries. 
There  are  also  three  sheets  of  a  rough  copy  of  §§  1-2,  and  §  8,  down  to 
the  words  ^  denies  the  unexpected  truth.'" 

The  notes  to  the  text  added  by  the  author  in  the  "Travellers' 
Edition"  are  distinguished  by  the  date  in  square  brackets,  [1881];  that 
being  the  year  in  which  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Travellers'  Edition  " 
was  published. 

The  illustrcUions  in  this  volume  comprise  (1)  twenty-eight  Plates,  being 
all  that  appeared  in  the  original  editions  of  Tlie  Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  iii., 
and  of  the  Examples  of  the  Architecture  of  Venice,  together  with  (2)  four 
now  published  as  additional  illustrations.  The  names  of  the  first  en- 
gravers appear  on  the  plates,  which  are  I'eproduced  from  the  original 
ones. 

Of  the  added  illustrations,  the  frontispiece  is  a  drawing  of  the  Scuola 
di  San  Marco,  one  of  the  edifices  which  Ruskin  selected  for  mention 
among  the  beautiful  works  of  the  Early  Renaissance  in  Venice  (see  below, 
p.  21).  The  drawing,  made  in  1876,  is  in  water-colour;  it  is  at  Brant- 
wood. 
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Plate  A  is  from  &  drawing  in  paidl  (7  X  6X  also  at  Brantwood,  of  the 
equestrian  statue  which  surmounts  the  Tomb  of  Can  Grande  della  Scala 
at  Verona,  and  which  is  described  in  this  volume  (p.  88). 

Plate  B  shows  the  Tomb  of  Can  Signorio  della  Scala  at  Verona,  also 
described  in  this  volume  (p.  90).  The  drawing,  which  is  in  sepia  and 
body  colour  (SO  x  14),  is  at  Brantwood. 

For  a  note  on  the  additional  Plate  in  the  Examples^  the  reader  is 
referred  to  p.  850,  below. 

E.  T.  C. 


BihUtgraphical  JSTole.— The  bibliography  of  The  SUmee  qf  Venice,  volume  iiL, 
fts  pert  of  the  complete  work,  has  already  been  given  (VoL  IX.  p.  liiL). 
Here  it  remains  to  give  that  of  separate  editions  of  the  volume,  reprints 
from  it,  and  of  Examplee  qf  the  ArekUeeture  qf  Venice^  which  is  now  in- 
doded  with  it 

SEPARATE  EDITIONS  OF  VOLUME  III 

Volume  m.-^Firet  Edition  (1863).— The  title-page  (enclosed  in  a  plain 
ruled  frame)  is  as  follows : — 

The  I  Stones  of  Venice.  |  Volume  the  Third.  |  The  Fall.  |  By  John 
Rusldn,  I  Author  of  ''The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,"  ''  Modem 
Painters,"  |  etc  etc.  |  With  Illustrations  drawn  by  the  Author.  | 
London  :  |  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  66  Comhill.  |  1863.  [Below,  outside 
the  frame : — ]  [The  Author  of  this  work  reserves  the  right  of  autho- 
rizing a  Translation  of  it] 

Imperial  8vo,  pp.  iv.+362.  The  Contents  (here  p.  iz.)  occupy  p.  iii. ; 
List  of  Plates  (here  p.  xi),  p.  iv.  The  headline  on  the  left-hiuid  pages, 
1-197,  of  the  principal  text  is  ''Third  Period";  on  the  right-hand 
pages  it  is  the  number  and  title  of  the  chapter.  In  chapter  IL,  pp. 
36-111,  there  are  additional  side-headings  at  the  top  of  each  page,  "L 
Pride  of  Science,"  "II.  Pride  of  State,"  etc.  Appendices  1-10  occupy 
pp.  199-249.  Then  follow  the  Indices:  "I.  Personal  Index;  IL  Local 
Index  ;  III.  Topical  Index ;  IV.  Venetian  Index."  The  first  three  of  these 
(pp.  267-282)  are  not  here  given,  their  entries  being  incorporated  in  the 
General  Index  to  the  edition.  The  Venetian  Index  occupies  pp.  283-362 
(here  363-436).  The  Indices  are  preceded  by  an  ''Explanatory  Note," 
pp.  263-266  (here  366-367),  and  the  Venetian  Index  by  another,  pp.  283-284 
(here  369,  360).  The  imprint  on  the  reverse  of  the  title-page  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  last  page  is  "  London  :  Spottiswoodes  and  Shaw,  New  Street  Square." 
On  the  reverse  of  a  leaf  inserted  at  the  end  is  a  list  of  "  Works  in  the  Press,^' 
to  be  published  by  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  The  first  book  on  the  list  is  referred 
to  in  this  volume  (see  p.  266),  and  is  thus  announced  :  "  Four  Years  at  the 
Court  of  Henry  VIII.  Being  the  despatches  of  Sebastian  Giustinian, 
Venetian  Ambassador  to  England;  Illastrating  the  Court  Life  and  Diplo- 
matic Intercourse  of  the  Period,  the  Character  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  the 
Course  of  Events,  a.d.  1616-1619  (nc).  Translated  from  the  Italian  by 
Rawdon  Brown."  The  third  volume  of  The  Stonee  qf  Venice  was  issued 
on  October  2, 1863,  in  boards  similar  to  those  of  volumes  i.  and  ii.  Price 
One  Guinea  and  a  Half. 

A  few  copies  were  issued  in  two  parts,  the  first  containing  the  principal 
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I.  l']9T);  tbe  second,  the  sppeodiceg  aud  indices.  Tbey  wen  put 
3th  boards  aimikr  to  those  of  the  ordiiiAry  issue,  but  lettered  "The 
•■  "The  Fall— II,"  and  the  centrml  desi^  (see  Vol.  IX.  p.  liv.) 
1  upon  the  front  side  of  the  corer  only. 

id  Edition  (1867). — Title-page  is  the  same  as  before,  except  for  the 
in  of  date;  the  addition  of  the  wordt  "Second  Edition"  ;  and  the 
lition  of  Modem  Fainter*  and  The  Seven  Lampt  of  JrcMUcturt  in 
;ription  of  the  author.  The  collation  is  the  same,  but  there  i«  a 
i   imprint :     "  London.       Printed    hv   Spottiswoode   and    Co.      Ne* 

street   square.       Tlie  binding   and    price    remained    the  same.     Issued    on 

April  1,  1867.    The  only  alteration  of  any  moment  in  the  text  is  noted 

below,  at  p.  70. 

These  two  are  the  only  editions  of  vol.   iii.  published  separately.     For 

Imdm  of  the  volume  ai  part  of  the  eomplat*  work,  and  for  the  "TnTellart' 

Edition,"  tM  Vol.  IX.  pp.  liT.'Iriii. 


SRPAftATB  RRPRINT  OF  A  PORTION   OP  THE  VENETIAN  INDEX 

Hut  i*  k  lin^  dmny  ahMt  (meacoring  17^  x  22|  inchei)  iMuttd  b^  the 
Arandcl  Sodvty,  with  the  foUoiring  title  at  Ita  head  : — 

Notice  )  of  I  the  Paintinga  by  Tintoretto,  |  iu  the  Scuola  di  San  Rooco,  | 
at  Venice.  |  Extracted  from  Mr.  Rualdn's  Stone*  of  Venice,  Vol  III. 
p.3U,  Ac. 

Hie  aheet,  which  bean  no  imprint,  was  iaaned  to  accompany  photograph! 
of  the  two  ftiUowing  paintings  by  llntoretto  :— (I)  Chriit  before  Rlate  (aee 
below,  p.  427),  and  (2)  Christ  boring  Hie  Crow  (pp.  427-428).  The  price 
wae  lOi.  to  memben  of  the  Society,  and  ISa.  to  non-membera. 


"EXAMPLES  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  VENICE" 
Firtl  Baaan  (IMI).— The  title  U  as  fbllowi  :— 

Ezamplea  |  of  the  |  Architecture  of  Venice,  |  Selected  and  Drawn  to 
Meaaurement  |  from  the  Edifices.  |  By  John  Ruildn,  ]  Author  of  the 
"  Stonoi  of  Venice,"  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Architectnre,"  "  Modem 
Painten,"  etc  !  London  :  |  Published  by  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  6fi  Cora- 
hill  ;  I  and   Paul    and   Dominic   Colnaghi   &  Co.,   Pall   MaU   East  ] 


Atlae  folio,  |^  iL+6, eonelating  of  Pre&cepp^  l-ii  (here  pp.  311-313); 
and  then  the  Test  ppL  1-6.  There  ii  no  title-page ;  the  title,  given  abore, 
sppeen  on  the  front  wrapper.  Ivned  In  three  ntrti,  the  Firat  on  May  12, 
18S1 ;  the  Second,  on  November  1, 1S51  ;  the  Third  on  November  17,  18fi1. 
Parti,  contained  pp.  L-u.  and  1-2,  and  Platea  1-6  b;  lI.,pp.3-(,  Plates6-10; 
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IIL9  pp.  6-6,  Plitas  11-16.^  Other  Parts  were  intended  by  the  anther,  bnt 
no  more  were  publiahed.  The  Parts  were  pnt  up  in  grey  paper  wrappers, 
with  the  above  title  (printed  in  ornamental  red  and  blaek  letters)  on  the 
front,  enclosed  in  a  frame  with  designs  at  the  comers.  Below  the  frame,  is 
the  imprint :  '^  Henry  Vizetelly,  Printer  and  Engraver,  Grough  Square,  Fleet 
Street,  London."  Above  the  frwne  in  the  India  paper  copies  are  the  words  : 
'^Subscriber's  Copy" ;  and  below  it  in  all  copies.  On  p.  4  of  the  wrapper 
were  the  contents  of  each  part.  Price,  One  Guinea  each  Part ;  fifty  India 
Proo6  at  Two  Guineas  each  Part  A  set  of  the  latter  has  sold  in  the  auction 
rooms  during  recent  years  for  £32. 

The  names  of  the  original  engravers  appear  on  the  reproductions  in  this 
edition.  Plates  9  and  12  were  coloured,  and  Plates  8  and  15  partly  coloured, 
by  hand. 

Second  EdUion  (1887).— The  title-page  is  as  follows  :— 

Examples  |  of  the  |  Architecture  of  Venice  |  Selected  and  drawn  to 
measurement  frt>m  the  edifices.  |  By  |  John  Ruskin,  |  Author  of  ''  The 
Stones  of  Venice,"  ''The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,"  |  "Modern 
Pkinters,"     etc.  |  George     Allen,     Sunnyside,     Orpington,     Kent  | 

MDOOCLZXXVII. 

Atlas  folio,  pp.  xL  + 16  leaves  (descriptions  of  the  Plates,  fiicing  them 
severally).  The  Original  Advice  occupies  pp.  v.,  vL  (here  p.  313  n.) ;  Prefi^e 
to  the  First  Edition,  p.  viiL  (here  p.  311);  Contents,  p.  xi.  (here  p.  316). 
Issved  on  March  14, 1887,  unbound,  in  a  cloth  cover ;  price  Tliree  Guineas. 
1000  copies  were  printed ;  also  2S0  copies  printed  on  Whatman's  hand-made 
paper,  with  the  Plates  on  India  paper,  price  Six  Guineas.  The  Phx>fr  were 
issued  in  green  cloth  cases ;  the  ordinary  copies  in  brown  cloth. 

The  Publisher's  Advertisement  stated  :  "The  original  Plates,  engraved 
by  Messrs.  Lupton,  Reynolds,  Armytage,  and  Cuff,  from  drawings  by  Mr. 
Ruskin,  are  in  good  condition,  having  had  comparatively  few  impressions 
taken  from  them  for  the  first  and  only  other  edition  in  1851.  The  litho- 
graphs have  been  carefully  reproduced."  The  reproductions  (of  Plates  3,  4, 
9,  12,  14,  and  15)  were  by  Mr.  G.  Rosenthal. 


VaruB  Lectiones. — ^The  following  is  a  list  of  various  readings  shown  by  a 
collation  of  all  the  editions  of  The  Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  iii.,  and  of  the 

1  The  following  letter  (reprinted  from  the  privately-printed  volame  of  Letters  v^pon 
SuJbjeett  of  General  Interest  from  John  Ruskin  to  Various  Correspondents^  1892)  refers 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  letterpress : — 

"  August  3rd,  1851. — Dbar  Mr.  Smith, — We  at  first  thought  of  mnning  these  laree 
plate  notices  straight  on ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  after  saying  '  each  number  will  be 
complete  in  itself,  we  can  hardly  do  this,  as  I  have  not  put  in  anv  of  Plate  II.  to  fill 
the  gap— but  you  can  if  you  think  it  better.  The  MS.  of  next  number  will  be  with  you 
to-morrow  morning.  I  want  a  revise  of  this,  and  of  Pre-Raphtielitism  from  the  begin- 
ning.   Ever  faithfully  yours,  J.  Ruskin." 

This,  however,  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  inaccurately  printed,  and  should 
read,  "so  I  have  not  put  in  any  of  Plate  11  ; "  a  reference  to  the  original  edition 
showing  a  blank  space  or  gap  at  the  bottom  of  pa^e  4  of  the  letterpress  descriptive 
of  Plates  6-10  (issued  with  Part  ii.).  The  publisher  did  not  fill  in  this  gap,  so  that  the 
description  of  Plates  11-15  began  on  a  fresn  page  (issued  with  Part  iii.). 

XI.  C 
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r  *1m>.  Those  of  importance  are  Doted  under  the  text,  aud  to  those 
ice  only  is  here  ^ven.  The  list  does  aot  include  variationa  in 
punctuation,  or  spcUing,  aor  altcratiooB  in  refereocea  caused  by 
pagiiiatiuii  :■ — 

§  7,  line  21,  for  "nor"  4th  and  later  eds.  misread  "not"  ;  §  22, 
frum  end,  the  itftlicising  of  mual  iu  tbia  ed.  is  in  accordance  with 
ite  of  Ruikin's;  §  26,  five  lines  from  end,  fur  "  lightest "  (in  eds.  1 
ad  MS.},  3rd  and  later  eda.  read  "elightest";  g  34,  line  10,  for 
,"  4th  and  later  eds.  misread  "subject*"  ;  §  38,  line  2,  the  earlier 
the  "Travellera'  Edition  "  had  here  a  note  "see  Trevisau  in  index." 
L  II.  isoing  in  "Iraveilerfi'  Edition'')  for  "scornful"  the  earlier  ede. 
n       ,—1  '  --JTowfnl'';  (first  footnote  iu  "Travellers'  Edition")  the  earlier 

e riMd  "  PortiouH  of  the  chapters  on  the  Roman  and  Grotesque  Renaissance 

.  .  .  ;  but  the  text  nowhere  altered,  unless  by  connecting  senteucea"  ;  §21, 
six  lines  from  end,  for  "tints,"  5tb  and  later  eds.  misread  "hints";  g  27, 
line  IB,  see  p,  i>4;  §  34,  thirteen  lines  from  end,  see  p.  7^;  last  line  but 
one,  see  p.  73  ;  ^44,  lines  18,  IS,  and  footnote,  see  p-  74  ;  |  48,  line  17,  see 
p.  84  ;  §  57,  line  2,  "  west  end  "  (in  nil  previous  eds.)  was  a  slip  for  "  east 
end";  §  97,  line  14,  "  that  fellacies"  printed  "  the  fallacies  "  iu  ail  previous 
eds.  :  "that"  in  the  MS.  ;  g  101,  line  34,  see  p.  129. 

CK.  M.  I  3,  Attthor'a  note,  the  d«t«  1378  (^  g  12)  has  been  miaprintod 
1738  in  kll  preriotu  edi. ;  §  16,  lin«  10,  for  "  Thii  B|Hrit,"  fith  and  btor  eda. 
miaraad  "The  apirit";  g  18  n.,  some  errors  in  the  tranacriptlon  of  tlie  in- 
Boription  to  Capello  have  been  corrected  in  this  edition;  "Aurln"  (in  all 
preriona  eda.)  ia  "AurUs,"  and  "mdo",  "kd"  ;  §  33,  fourth  line  from  «nd, 
tee  pb  158 ;  §  34,  line  11,  aee  p.  ISe;  g  4fi,  line  11,  for  "or  feels  it,"  4th 
and  later  eda.  misread  "or  feel  it" ;  g  47,  line  2,  for  "this"  ed.  1  reada 
"theae" ;  g  £8,  three  lines  from  end,  see  p.  173;  §  63,  eleventh  line  from 
end,  for  "continual,"  fith  and  later  eda.  miaread  "continued/' 

Oh.  io.  %  8,  lines  8  and  9,  brackets  Inserted  in  this  ed.  as  marked  hy 
RnaUnin  his  copy  for  revision  ;  g  25,  last  Udb  but  one,  ed.  fi  miareada  "bow" 
for  "  boogh  "  ;  g  26,  line  11,  see  p.  217. 

BpUcgue,  §  4,  line  4,  see  p.  23A ;  §  6,  line  18,  see  p.  240. 

Appendix  10  (i.)  line  A,  all  previous  eds.  have  referred  to  Plate  13  instead 

ofPhitel2. 
„        10  (iii.),  p.  274,  last  line,  ed.  1  reads  correctly  "limiting  dat^" 

ed.  2  and  all  later  issues  misread  "  limited  date." 
„        10  ^v.)  p.  280,  thirteenth  line  from  bottom,  all  previona  eds. 

have  wrongly  referred  to  "Plate  18,  Vol.  I.,"  instead  of 

Vol.  II. 
„        10  (vi)  line  IS,  eds.  1-3  read  correctly  "  shape,"  4th  and  later 

eds.  misread  "shade." 

Bxample*  ^the  Arvhiieetun  ^  Fmnm.— At  tbe  end  of  the  footnote  (*)  on 
p.  312,  ed.  1  bad  the  following :— "  In  caee  it  ahould  be  thonght  worth  any- 
one's while  Id  examine  the  original  drawings,  I  have  placed  a  few  of  them  at 
HoMra.  Colnaghi's  (14  PaU  Mall  East).  I  cannot  exhibit  the  entire  aeries 
of  atndies  for  the  present  work,  aa  tha  greatar  number  of  them  are  needed 
for  eonstaat  reference  in  the  preparation  of  the  text." 
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At  the  end  of  the  Annoanoeniflat  of  the  Examples  (lee  below,  p.  314) 
the  following  intimation  : — 

Subeeribera'  names  will  be  received  hj 
Measn.  Smith,  Elder,  A  Co.,  66  Comhill, 

And  by 
MeHTB.  Paul  A  Dominic  Colnaghi  &  Co.,  Printers  to  Her  Majesty, 

PaUMaUfiast 
Specimens  of  the  Work  may  be  seen  at  Both  Publishers  (?) 

THJB  aSCOSD  VOLUME  OF 

"THE  STONES  OF  VENICE" 
li  in  Preparation. 

list  of  Plates,  No.  9.  The  title  in  eds.  1  and  2  was  ''  Byiantine  Ruin.  In 
Rio  di  Ca'  Foscari " ;  it  is  altered  in  this  ed.  to  correspond  with  the  title 
on  the  Plate  itself  (the  same  in  all  eds.).  Plate  5  b,  line  20,  for  "on  each 
side  of  the  plaster,"  ed.  2  reads  incorrectly  "on  each  of  the  pilasters." 
Plate  6,  line  8,  for  "pillar,"  ed.  2  reads  incorrectly  "pillars."  Plate  11, 
heading  to  the  descriptiye  matter,  eds.  1  and  2  read  "  Margarita,"  though 

^  MmrahmritM^ "  halow 

Venetian  Indeop,^— The  following  entries  were  omitted  in  the  "Travellers' 
Edition,"  and  in  the  4th  and  later  eds.  of  the  complete  work : — Antonino, 
ApoUinare,  Balbi,  Bamaba,  Basso,  Battaglia,  Benedetto,  Canciano,  Contarini 
(St  Luca),  Comer  Mocenigo,  Emo,  Fava,  Flangini,  Geremia,  Gresuati, 
Giovanni  Novo,  Giuliano,  Giustina,  Labia,  Lazzaro,  Lorenzo,  Lucia,  Madda- 
lena,  Mangili,  Manin,  Martino,  Michiel  delle  Colonne,  Morosini  (St  Stefano), 
Nicolo  del  Lido,  Nome  di  Gesu,  Orfiini,  Pieta,  Spirito  Santo,  Tiepolo,  Toma, 
Tron,  ZitellL 

In  the  "  Travellers'  Edition  "  the  following  entries  were  also  omitted  : — 
Beocherie,  Brenta,  Businello,  Byzantine  Palaces,  Cancellaria,  Cattarina^ 
Cicogna,  Clements  (the  reference,  "  See  Scalzi "  retained  ;  the  words  ^*  on 
an  island  .  .  .  peculiarly  beautiful "  omitted) ;  Contarini  (delle  Figure), 
Contarini  dai  Scrigni,  Da  Ponte,  Dario,  Donate,  Dona,  Erizzo  (Arsenal), 
Erizzo,  Europa,  Evangelist],  Facanon,  Falier,  Fantino,  Farsetti,  Felice, 
Ferro,  Fondaco  de'  Turchi,  Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi,  Formosa,  Giustinian 
Lolia,  Graasi,  Grimani,  Lio,  Lio  (Salizzada),  Loredan,  Malipiero,  Manfrini, 
Manzoni,  Marcilian,  Maria,  Marco,  Mark,  Mark  (Square),  Pantaleone,  Pietro, 
Pietro  di  Castello,  Porta  della  Carta,  Procuratie  Nuove,  Querini,  Rafiaelle, 
Remer,  Rezzonico,  Rio  del  Palazzo,  Rocco  (Campiello),  Severo,  Stefano 
(Murano),  Strope,  Tana,  Tolentini,  Torcello,  Trevisan.  The  entry  '*  Bamaba, 
Church  of  St,"  appears  by  mistake  in  all  issues  of  the  ^'Travellers'  Edition" 
with  no  note. 

The  following  variations  in  the  text  occur  under  the  headings  specified  : — 
Accademia,  "  Arti "  misprinted  "  Art«"  in  4th  and  later  eds.  of  the  complete 
work;  Badoer,  "Bragora"  misprinted  "Bragola"  in  all  previous  eds.; 
Oasiianoy  misprinted  "Cassano"  in  all  previous  eds.;  Correr  Museum 
(see  p.  369) ;  Dona,  printed  "  Dona' "  in  all  previous  eds. ;  Giacomo  delt 
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OriOf  misprinted  '^  de  Lorio "  in  all  prarious  eds. ;  Giovanni  in  Bragora, 
misprinted  **  Bragola  '*  in  all  previous  eds. ;  Oiorgio  in  Alga^  misprinted 
''  iUga  "  in  aU  issnes  of  the  ''  Travellers'  Edition  " ;  Oiudecea,  line  2, ''  the 
most  northern "  was  a  slip  for  ^'  soathem "  ;  Ruskin  had  noted  it  in 
his  revise^  hat  the  correction  was  never  made ;  OtkeUo^  ''  Marin  Sannto " 
printed  ''Maria"  in  eds.  1-3,  and  ''Travellers'  Edition"  (all  issues); 
Piaxtsetta  (see  p.  d06) ;  Salute^  Marriage  in  Cana  (see  p.  430) ;  ViUUe,  misprinted 
"  Vitali "  in  all  previous  eds. 


THE   STONES   OF   VENICE 


VOLUME    III 


XI. 


THIRD,  OR   RENAISSANCE   PERIOD 


CHAPTER  I 

EARLY  RENAISSANCE  1 

§  1.  1  TRUST  that  the  reader  has  been  enabled  by  the  pre- 
ceding chapters,  to  form  some  conception  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  streets  of  Venice  during  the  course  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  Yet  by  all  this  magnificence  she 
was  not  supremely  distinguished  above  the  other  cities  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Her  early  edifices  have  been  preserved 
to  our  times  by  the  circuit  of  her  waves;  while  continual 
reciurences  of  ruin  have  defaced  the  glory  of  her  sister  cities. 
But  such  fragments  as  are  still  left  in  their  lonely  squares, 
and  in  the  comers  of  their  streets,  so  far  from  being  inferior 
to  the  buildings  of  Venice,  are  even  more  rich,  more  finished, 
more  admirable  in  invention,  more  exuberant  in  beauty.* 
And  although,  in  the  North  of  Europe,  civilisation  was  less 
advanced,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  was  more  confined 
to  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  so  that,  for  domestic  architecture, 
the  period  of  perfection  must  be  there  placed  much  later 
than  in  Italy,  and  considered  as  extending  to  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century ;  yet,  as  each  city  reached  a  certain 
point  in  civilisation,  its  streets  became  decorated  with  the 
same   magnificence,   varied   only  in   style  according    to  the 

'  [This  chapter^  with  the  omission  of  §§  5-14  inclusive^  forms  ch.  i«  of  vol.  ii.  of 
the  '^TraveUere'  Edition."] 

'  [Ruskin^  it  will  be  remembered^  deprecated  the  idea  that  he  supposed  ''  Venetian 
architecture  the  most  noble  of  the  schools  of  Gothic  "  :  see  Seven  Lamps,  Preface^  2nd 
ed.  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  12)^  where  he  adds  that  **  the  Gothic  of  Verona  is  £Eir  nobler  than 
that  of  Venice,  and  that  of  Florence  nobler  than  that  of  Verona."  See  also  the  second 
letter  in  Appendix  13.  Vol.  X.l 
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at  hand,  and  temper  of  the  people.     And   I  am 
■e  of  any  town  of  wealth   and  importance  in  the 
\ges,  in  which  some  proof  does  not  exist  that,  at 
I  of  greatest  energy  and  prosperity,  its  streets  were 
t  with  rich  sculpture,  and  even  (though  in  this,  as 
iticed,'  Venice  always  stood  supreme)  glowing  with 
o        .    and   with    gold.     Now,    therefore,    let    the    reader, — 
fonnmg  for  himself  as  vivid  and  real  a  conception  as  he  is 
aMe,  either  of  a  group  of  A'enetian  palaces  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  or,  if  he  Ukes  better,  of  one  of  the  more  fantastic 
but  even  richer  street  scenes  of  Rouen,  Antwerp,  Cologne, 
or  Nuremberg,  and  keeping  this  gorgeous  image  before  him, 
— go  out  into  any  thoroughfare  representative,  in  a  gengsnl 
and  characteristic  way,  of  the  feeling  for  domestic  architec- 
ture in  modem  times :  let  him,  for  instance,  if  in  London, 
walk  once  up  and  down  Harley  Street,  or  Baker  Street,  or 
Gower  Street ; '  and  then,  looking  upon  this  picture  and  on 
this,'  set  himself  to  consider  (for  this  is  to  be  the  subject  of 
our  following  and  final  inquiry)  what  have  been  the  causes 
which  have  induced  so  vast  a  change  in  the  European  mind. 

§  2.  Renaissance  architecture  Is  the  school  which  has 
conducted  men's  inventive  and  constructive  fiuulties  from 
the  Grand  Canal  to  Gower  Street ;  from  the  marble  shaft, 
and  the  lancet  arch,  and  the  wreathed  leafage,  and  the  glow- 
ing and  mating  harmony  of  gold  and  aziue,  to  the  square 
cavity  in  the  brick  wall.  We  have  now  to  consider  the 
causes  and  the  steps  of  this  change ;  and,  as  we  endeavoured 
above  to  investigate  the  nature  of  GUithic,  here  to  investigate 
also  the  nature  of  Renaissance. 

§  8.  Although  Renaissance  architecture  assumes  very  dif- 
ferent forms  among  different  nations,  it  may  be  conveniently 
referred  to  three  heads: — Early  Renaissance,  consisting  of 
the  first  corruptions  introduced  into   the  Gothic  schools ; 

>  [Sm  ftMW*  y  VtHice,  TflL  ii.  eh.  T.  8  20  (VoL  X.  p.  170).] 

*  [Gomr  Stnet  u  agkin  Mlected,  m  k  tnt  of  raa6aa  ngliMM,  ia  JIMtm  Puimttn, 
voL  uL  di.  ztL  SS  12,  13.  T«iiinoa'i  "lour,  tutUraly  itrwt'  (/n  jr«monaM,  rii.) 
WM  WimpoU  StrSrt.] 

■  [HamM,  iU.  i.] 
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Central  or  Roman  Renaissance,  which  is  the  perfectly  formed 
style ;  and  Grotesque  Renaissance,  which  is  the  corruption  of 
ihe  Renaissance  itself. 

§  4.  Now,  in  order  to  do  fiill  justice  to  the  adverse  cause, 
we  wiU  consider  the  abstract  nature  of  the  school  with  refer-    / 
ence  only  to  its  best  or  Central  examples.     The  forms  of  / 
building  which  must  be  classed  generally  under  the  term  / 
Early  Renaissance  are,  in  many  cases,  only  the  extravagances  / 
and  corruptions  of  the  languid  Grothic,  for  whose  errors  the  f 
classical  principle  is  in  nowise  answerable.     It  was  stated  ( 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Seven  Lamps^  that,  unless 
luxury  had  enervated  and  subtlety  falsified  the  Gk>thic  forms, 
Roman  traditions  could  not  have  prevailed  against  them; 
and,  although  these  enervated  and  false  conditions  are  almost 
instantly  coloured  by  the  classical   influence,  it  would  be 
uttarly  unfair  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  that  influence  the  first 
debasement  of  the  earlier  schools,  which  had  lost  the  strength 
of  their  system  before  they  could  be  struck  by  the  plague. 

§  5.  The  manner,  however,  of  the  debasement  of  all 
schools  of  art,  so  far  as  it  is  natural,  is  in  all  ages  the  same ; 
luxuriance  of  ornament,  refinement  of  execution,  and  idle 
subtleties  of  fancy,  taking  the  place  of  true  thought  and  firm 
handling ;  and  I  do  not  intend  to  delay  the  reader  long  by 
the  Gothic  sick-bed,  for  our  task  is  not  so  much  to  watch 
the  wasting  of  fever  in  the  features  of  the  expiring  king, 
as  to  trace  the  character  of  that  Hazael  who  dipped  the 
cloth  in  water,  and  laid  it  upon  his  face.*  Nevertheless, 
it  is  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  our  view  of  the 
architecture  of  Venice,  as  well  as  to  our  understanding  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Central  Renaissance  obtained  its 
universal  dominion,  that  we  glance  briefly  at  the  principal 
forms  into  which  Venetian  Gothic  first  declined.  They  are 
two  in  number:  one  the  corruption  of  the  Gothic  itself; 
the  other  a  partial  return  to  Byzantine  forms :  for  the 
Venetian  mind  having  carried  the  Gothic  to  a  point  at  which 

*  [See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  98,  and  author's  note  there.] 
»  [2  KingB  viii.  16.] 
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it  was  dissatisfied,  tried  to  retrace  its  steps,  fell  back  first 
upon  Byzantine  types,  and  through  them  passed  to  the  first 
Roman.  But  in  thus  retracing  its  steps,  it  does  not  recover 
its  own  lost  energy.  It  revisits  the  places  through  which 
it  had  passed  in  the  morning  light,  but  it  is  now  with 
wearied  hmbs,  and  under  the  gloomy  shadows  of  evening. 

§  6.  It  has  just  been  said  that  the  two  principal  causes  of 
natural  decline  in  any  school  are  over -luxuriance  and  over- 
refinement.  The  corrupt  Gothic  of  Venice  furnishes  us  with 
a  curious  instance  of  the  one,  and  the  corrupt  Byzantine  of 
the  other.     We  shall  examine  them  in  succession. 

Now,  observe,  first,  I  do  not  mean  by  h^jcuriance  of 
ornament  quantity  of  ornament.'  In  the  be.st  Gothic  in  the 
world  there  is  hardly  an  inch  of  stone  left  unsculptured.  But 
I  mean  that  character  of  extravagance  in  the  ornament  itself 
which  shows  that  it  was  addressed  to  jaded  faculties ;  a 
\iolence  and  coarseness  in  curvature,  a  depth  of  shadow,  a 
lusdousness  in  arrangement  of  line,  evidently  arising  out  of 
an  incapalulity  of  feeling  the  true  beauty  of  chaste  fonn  and 
restrained  power.  I  do  not  know  any  character  of  de»gn 
which  may  be  more  easily  recognised  at  a  glance  than  t^s 
over-Iusciousness ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  at  the  present 
day  there  is  nothing  so  litde  understood  as  the  essential 
difference  between  chasteness  and  extravagance,  whether  in 
Cfdour,  shade,  or  lines.  We  speak  loosely  and  inaccurately 
of  "overcharged"  ornament,  with  an  obscure  feeling  that 
there  is  indeed  something  in  visible  Form  which  is  corre- 
spondent to  Intemperance  in  moral  habits ;  but  without  any 
distinct  detection  of  the  character  which  offends  us,  far  less 
with  any  understanding  of  the  most  important  lesson  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
universality  of  this  ornamental  law. 

§  7.  In  a  word,  then,  the  safeguard  of  highest  beauty, 
in  all  visible  work,  is  exactly  that  which  is  also  the  safe- 
guard of  conduct  in  the  soul, — ^Temperance,  in  the  broadest 

■  [Compftn  JbMft  lampt,  VoL  VIII.  p.  S2.] 
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saise ;  the  Temperance  which  we  have  seen  sitting  on  an 
equal  throne  with  Justice  amidst  the  Four  Cardinal  virtues,^ 
and,  wanting  which,  there  is  not  any  other  virtue  which 
may  not  lead  us  into  desperate  error.  Now  observe:  Tem- 
perance, in  the  nobler  sense,  does  not  mean  a  subdued  and 
imperfect  energy ;  it  does  not  mean  a  stopping  short  in  any 
good  thing,  as  in  Love  or  in  Faith ;  but  it  means  the 
power  which  governs  the  most  intense  energy,  and  prevents 
its  acting  in  any  way  but  as  it  ought  And  with  respect  to 
things  in  which  there  may  be  excess,  it  does  not  mean  im- 
perfect enjoyment  of  them;  but  the  regulation  of  their 
quantity,  so  that  the  enjoyment  of  them  shall  be  greatest. 
For  instance,  in  the  matter  we  have  at  present  in  hand, 
temperance  in  colour  does  not  mean  imperfect  or  dull  enjoy- 
ment of  colour;  but  it  means  that  government  of  colour 
which  shall  bring  the  utmost  possible  enjoyment  out  of  all 
hues.  A  bad  colourist  does  not  love  beautiful  colour  better 
than  the  best  colourist  does,  nor  half  so  much.  But  he  in- 
dulges in  it  to  excess;  he  uses  it  in  large  masses,  and  un- 
subdued ;  and  then  it  is  a  law  of  Nature,  a  law  as  universal 
as  that  of  gravitation,  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  enjoy 
it  so  much  as  if  he  had  used  it  in  less  quantity.  His  eye 
is  jaded  and  satiated,  and  the  blue  and  red  have  life  in  them 
no  more.  He  tries  to  paint  them  bluer  and  redder,  in  vain  : 
all  the  blue  has  become  grey,  and  gets  greyer  the  more 
he  adds  to  it:  all  his  crimson  has  become  brown,  and  gets 
more  sere  and  autumnal  the  more  he  deepens  it.  But  the 
great  painter  is  sternly  temperate  in  his  work ;  he  loves  the 
vi\dd  colour  with  all  his  heart;  but  for  a  long  time  he 
does  not  allow  himself  anything  like  it,  nothing  but  sober 
browns  and  dull  greys,  and  colours  that  have  no  conceivable 
beauty  in  them  ;  but  these  by  his  government  become  lovely : 
and  after  bringing  out  of  them  all  the  life  and  power  they 
possess,  and  enjoying  them  to  the  uttermost, — cautiously, 
and  as  the  crown  of  the  work,  and  the  consummation  of  its 

^  [Capital  9  in  the  Ducal  Palace  :  see  St(me9  of  Venice,  vol.  ii.  ch.  viii.  §  78.] 
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music,  he  permits  the  momentary  crimson  and  azure,  and 
the  whole  canvas  is  in  a  flame. 

§  8.  Again,  in  curvature,  which  is  the  cause  of  loveli- 
ness in  all  form ;  ^  the  bad  designer  does  not  enjoy  it  more 
than  the  great  designer,  but  he  indulges  in  it  till  his  eye  is 
satiated,  and  he  cannot  obtain  enough  of  it  to  touch  his  jaded 
feeling  for  grace.  But  the  great  and  temperate  designer 
does  not  allow  himself  any  violent  curves  ;  he  works  much 
with  lines  in  which  the  curvature,  though  always  existing,  is 
long  before  it  is  perceived,  He  dwells  on  all  these  subdued 
curvatures  to  the  uttermost,  and  opposes  them  with  still 
severer  lines  to  bring  them  out  in  fuller  sweetness ;  and,  at 
last,  he  allows  himself  a  momentary  curve  of  energy,  and 
all  the  work  is,  in  an  instant,  full  of  life  and  grace. 

The  curves  drawn  in  Plate  7,  opposite  p.  268  of  the  first 
volume,  were  chosen  entirely  to  show  this  character  of  dignity 
and  restraint,  as  it  appears  in  the  hnes  of  nature,  together 
with  the  perpetual  changefulness  of  the  degrees  of  curvature 
in  one  and  the  same  Une ;  but  although  the  purpose  of  that 
plate  was  car^ully  explained  in  the  chapter  which  it  illus- 
trates, as  well  as  in  the  passa^^es  of  Modem  Painters  therein 
referred  to,*  so  little  are  we  now  in  the  habit  of  considering 
the  character  of  abstract  lines,  that  it  was  thought  by  many 
persons  that  this  plate  only  illustrated  Hogarth's  reversed 
line  of  beauty,'  even  although  the  curve  of  the  salvia  leaf, 
which  was  the  one  taken  from  that  plate  for  future  use,  in 
architecture,  was  not  a  reversed  or  serpentine  curve  at  all. 
I  shall  now,  however,  I  hope,  be  able  to  show  my  meaning 
better. 

§  9.  Fig.  1,  in  Plate  1,  opposite,  is  a  piece  of  omamen- 
taticm  from  a  Norman-French  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth 


^  r,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  87).] 

*  rrbe  nftnaxm  to  the  prMont  edition  are  :  Vol.  IV.  pp.  87,  88.1 
■  [In  HogBilli'i  portnit  of  liinitelf  in  tbe  National  Gatleir  [No  112),  then  ie  ■ 
Mklotte  with  the  "  line  of  Beeoty  and  Gnee "  marked  upon  it,  and  the  date  174C 
He  explained  the  myfterr  in  17£3  by  pnblithing  hie  Ana&tii  <tf  Btautu,  in  which  he 
propoonded  the  docMne  that  "a  windinic  or  Mipeatine  line  waa  tbe  eourea  of  all 
that  iabeantiAil  in  worki  of  art"  "No  ^yptian  tueroglrphie,"  he  there  eaj*,  "ever 
ainaeed  more  tlian  mj  '  Line  of  Beantj '  did  for  a  tune.  Paintan  and  xmlpton  came 
to  me  to  know  the  raeeniog  of  it,  being  ••  much  ponied  with  it  aa  other  people,"] 


Tfiii|ifT;iiuf  iuiil    liitfiiipt-r.nn 
In  rmvalMr.-. 
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century/  and  fig.  2  from  an  Italian  one  of  the  fifteenth. 
Observe  in  the  first  its  stem  moderation  in  curvature ;  the 
gradually  united  lines  nearly  straight^  though  none  quite 
straight,  used  for  its  main  limb,  and  contrasted  with  the 
bold  but  simple  offshoots  of  its  leaves,  and  the  noble  spiral 
fi-om  which  it  shoots,  these  in  their  turn  opposed  by  the 
sharp  trefoils  and  thorny  cusps.  And  see  what  a  reserve  of 
resource  there  is  in  the  whole ;  how  easy  it  would  have  been 
to  make  the  curves  more  palpable  and  the  foliage  more  rich, 
and  how  the  noble  hand  has  stayed  itself,  and  refused  to 
grant  one  wave  of  motion  more. 

§  10.  Then  observe  the  other  example,  in  which,  while 
the  same  idea  is  continually  repeated,  excitement  and  in- 
terest are  sought  for  by  means  of  violent  and  continual 
curvatures  wholly  unrestrained,  and  rolling  hither  and  thither 
in  confused  wantonness.  Compare  the  character  of  the  sepa- 
rate lines  in  these  two  examples  carefully,  and  be  assured 
that  wherever  this  redundant  and  luxurious  curvature  shows 
itself  in  ornamentation,  it  is  a  sign  of  jaded  energy  and  fail- 
ing invention.  Do  not  confuse  it  with  fulness  or  richness. 
Wealth  is  not  necessarily  wantonness:  a  Gothic  moulding 
may  be  buried  half  a  foot  deep  in  thorns  and  leaves,  and  yet 
will  be  chaste  in  every  line;  and  a  late  Renaissance  mould- 
ing may  be  utterly  barren  and  poverty-  stricken,  and  yet 
will  show  the  disposition  to  luxury  in  every  line. 

§  11.  Plate  20,  in  the  second  volume,^  though  prepared 
for  the  special  illustration  of  the  notices  of  capitals,  becomes 
peculiarly  interesting  when  considered  in  relation  to  the 
points  at  present  under  consideration.  The  four  leaves  in 
the  upper  row  are  Byzantine;  the  two  middle  rows  are 
transitional,  all  but  fig.  11,  which  is  of  the  formed  Gothic; 
fig.   12  is  perfect  Gothic  of  the  finest  time  (Ducal  Palace, 

*  [This  ornament  comes  from  a  Book  of  Hours^  circa  1300^  formerly  in  Ruskin's 
library.  Its  origin,  however,  is  North-East  France,  somewhere  between  Saint  Omer 
and  Arras.  The  spray  is  part  of  an  initial  which  comes  on  folio  846.  The  Nativity 
engraved  in  Modem  Painter*,  vol.  iii.  (Fig.  1),  is  from  the  same  manuscript,  which  is 
there  referred  to  (ch.  iv.  §  9  n.).  On  the  subject  of  *^ temperance  and  intemperance" 
in  curves  compare  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iv.  ch.  xvii.  §  10.1 

'  [Vol.  X.,  opposite  p.  431 ;  for  further  references  to  the  Plate^  see  below^  p.  276.] 
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■t) ;  fig.  13  is  Gothic  beginning  to  decline;  fig.  14 

Eince  Gothic  in  complete  corruption. 

observe,    first,    the    Gothic    naturalism    advancing 

from  the  Byzantine  severity ;  how  from  the  sharp, 

nalised    conventionality    of   the    upper    series    the 

.dually  expand  into  more  free  and  flexible  anima- 

1  1  in  fig.    12  we  have  the  perfect  living  leaf  as   if 

jusL  rresh  , — thered  out  of  the  dew.     And  then,  in  the  last 

two  examples,  and  partly  in  fig.  11,  observe  how  the  forms 

which  can  advance  no  longer  in  animation,  advance,  or  rather 

decline,  into  luxury  and  eflfeminacy  as  the  strength  of  the 

school  expires. 

§  12.  In  the  second  place,  note  that  the  Byzantine  and 
Gothic  schools,  however  differing  in  degree  of  life,  are  both 
alike  in  temperance,  though  the  temperance  of  the  Gothic 
is  the  nobler,  because  it  consists  with  entire  animation. 
Observe  how  severe  and  subtle  the  curvatures  are  in  all 
the  leaves  from  fig.  1  to  fig.  12,  except  only  in  fig.  11 ;  and 
observe  ei^ecially  the  firmness  and  strength  obtained  by 
the  close  approximation  to  the  straight  line  in  the  lateral 
ribs  of  the  leaf,  fig.  12.  The  longer  the  eye  rests  on  these 
tempoute  curvatures  the  more  it  will  enjoy  them,  but  it 
will  assuredly  in  the  end  be  wearied  by  the  morbid  exag- 
geration of  ^e  last  example. 

§  18.  Finally,  observe — and  this  is  very  important — how 
one  and  the  same  character  in  the  work  may  be  a  sign  of 
totally  different  states  of  mind,  and  therefore  in  one  case 
bad,  and  in  the  other  good.  The  examples,  fig.  8  and  fig. 
12,  are  both  equally  pure  in  line;  but  one  is  subdivided  in 
the  extreme,  the  other  broad  in  the  extreme,  and  both  are 
beautifuL  The  Byzantine  mind  delighted  in  the  dehcacy  of 
subdivision  which  nature  shows  in  the  fern-leaf  or  parsley* 
leaf;  and  so,  also,  often  the  Gothic  mind,  much  enjoying 
the  oak,  thorn,  and  thistle.  But  the  builder  of  the  Ducal 
Palace  used  great  breadth  in  his  foliage,  in  order  to  harmonise 
with  the  broad  surface  of  his  mighty  wall,  and  deUghted  in 
this  breadth  as  nature  delights  in  the  sweeping  freshness  of 
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the  dock-leaf  or  water-lily.  Both  breadth  and  subdivision 
are  thus  noble,  when  they  are  contemplated  or  conceived  by 
a  mind  in  health ;  and  both  become  ignoble,  when  conceived 
by  a  mind  jaded  and  satiated.  The  subdivision  in  fig.  18, 
as  compared  with  the  type,  fig.  12,  which  it  was  intended 
to  improve,  is  the  sign,  not  of  a  mind  which  loved  intricacy, 
but  of  one  which  could  not  relish  simplicity,  which  had  not 
strength  enough  to  enjoy  the  broad  masses  of  the  earlier 
leaves,  and  cut  them  to  pieces  idly,  like  a  child  tearing  the 
book  which,  in  its  weariness,  it  cannot  read.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  we  shall  continually  find,  in  other  examples  of 
work  of  the  same  period,  an  unwholesome  breadth  or  heavi- 
ness, which  results  from  the  mind  having  no  longer  any 
care  for  refinement  or  precision,  nor  taking  any  delight  in 
delicate  forms,  but  making  all  things  blunted,  cumbrous,  and 
dead,  losing  at  the  same  time  the  sense  of  the  elasticity  and 
spring  of  natural  curves.  It  is  as  if  the  soul  of  man,  itself 
severed  firom  the  root  of  its  health,  and  about  to  fall  into 
corruption,  lost  the  perception  of  life  in  all  things  around 
it;  and  could  no  more  distinguish  the  wave  of  the  strong 
branches,  fiill  of  muscular  strength  and  sanguine  circulation, 
firom  the  lax  bending  of  a  broken  cord,  nor  the  sinuousness 
of  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  crushed  into  deep  folds  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  its  living  growth,  from  the  wrinkled  contraction 
of  its  decay.*  Thus,  in  morals,  there  is  a  care  for  trifles 
which  proceeds  from  love  and  conscience,  and  is  most  holy ; 
and  a  care  for  trifles  which  comes  of  idleness  and  frivolity, 
and  is  most  base.  And  so,  also,  there  is  a  gravity  proceeding 
from  thought,  which  is  most  noble ;  and  a  gravity  proceeding 
from  dulness  and  mere  incapability  of  enjoyment,  which  is 
most  base.     Now,  in  the  various  forms  assumed  by  the  later 

*  There  is  a  curious  instance  of  this  in  the  modern  imitations  of  the 
Gothic  capitals  of  the  Casa  d'  Oro,  employed  in  its  restorations.^  The  old 
capitals  look  like  clusters  of  leaves^  the  modern  ones  like  kneaded  masses  of 
dough  with  holes  in  them. 

^  [For  this  palace,  see  V^ol.  X.  pp.  283-2^4,  and  below,  in  the  Venetian  Index, 
p.  370.]  : 
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I  ^''enice,  there  are  one  or  two  features  which,  under 

Distances,  would  not  have  been  signs  of  decline: 
particular  manner  of  their  occurrence  here,  indicate 
eariness  of  decay.  Of  all  these  features  the  most 
are  its  crockets  and  finials.* 

lere  is  not  to  be  found  a  single  crocket  or  finial 
uj.  part  of  the  Ducal  Palace  built  during  the  foiir- 

teei  tury ;  and  although  they  occur  on  contemporary, 

and  me  much   earlier,  buildings,  they   either  indicate 

deti  examples  of  schools  not  properly  Venetian,  or  are 

signs       incipient  decline. 

reason  of  this  is,  that  the  finial  is  properly  the  orna- 
ment of  gabled  architecture;  it  is  the  comphance,  in  the 
minor  features  of  the  building,  with  the  spirit  of  its  towers, 
ridged  roof,  and  spires.  Venetian  building  is  not  gabled,  but 
horizontal  in  its  roofs  and  general  masses  ;  therefore  the  finial 
is  a  feature  contradictory  to  its  spirit,  and  adopted  only  in 
that  search  for  morbid  excitement  which  is  the  infallible  indi- 
cation of  decline.  When  it  occurs  earlier,  it  is  on  fragments 
of  true  gabled  architecture ;  as,  for  instance,  on  the  porch  of 
the  Carmini' 

In  proporti<qi  to  liie  unjustitUbleness  of  its  introduction 
was  the  extravagance  of  tiie  form  it  assumed;  becoming, 
sometimes,  a  tuft  at  the  top  of  the  ogee  windows,  half  as 
high  as  the  arch  itself,  and  consisting,  in  the  richest  examples, 
of  a  human  figure,  half  emergent  out  of  a  cup  of  leafage; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  small  archway  of  the  Campo  San 
Zaccaria:  while  the  crockets,  as  being  at  the  side  of  the 
arch,  and  not  so  strictly  connected  with  its  balance  and  sym- 
metry, appear  to  consider  themselves  at  greater  liberty  even 
than  the  finials,  and  fling  themselves  hither  and  thither  in 
the  wildest  contortions.  Fig.  4,  in  PUte  1,  is  the  outline  of 
one,  carved  in  stone,  from  the  later  Gothic  of  St.  Mark's; 
fig.  8  a  crocket  from  the  fine  Veronese  Gothic ;  in  order  to 

>  [On  tbi*  *ubj«et,  we  Vol.  IX.  p.  401.] 

*  [For  other  detail*  of  tbi*  building,  we  below,  Venetiso  Index,  p.  365.] 
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enable  the  reader  to  discern  the  Renaissance  character  better 
by  comparison  with  the  examples  of  curvature  above  them, 
taken  from  the  manuscripts.  And  not  content  with  thb 
exuberance  in  the  external  ornaments  of  the  arch,  the  finial 
interferes  with  its  traceries.  The  increased  intricacy  of  these, 
as  such,  being  a  natural  process  in  the  development  of  Gothic, 
would  have  been  no  evil;  but  they  are  corrupted  by  the 
enrichment  of  the  finial  at  the  point  of  the  cusp, — corrupted, 
that  is  to  say,  in  Venice:  for  at  Verona  the  finial,  in  the 
form  of  a  fleur-de-lis,  appears  long  previously  at  the  cusp 
point,  with  exquisite  effect;  and  in  our  own  best  Northern 
Gothic  it  is  often  used  beautiftdly  in  this  place,  as  in  the 
window  from  Salisbuiy,  Plate  12  (VoL  11.)  fig.  2.  But  in 
Venice,  such  a  treatment  of  it  was  utterly  contrary  to  the 
severe  spirit  of  the  ancient  traceries ;  and  the  adoption  of  a 
leafy  finial  at  the  extremity  of  the  cusps  in  the  door  of  San 
Stefano,^  as  opposed  to  tiie  simple  ball  which  terminates 
those  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  is  an  unmistakable  indicaticm  of 
a  tendency  to  decline. 

In  like  manner,  the  enrichment  and  complication  of  the 
jamb  mouldings,  which,  in  other  schools,  might  and  did  take 
place  in  the  healthiest  periods,  are,  at  Venice,  signs  of  decline, 
owing  to  the  entire  inconsistency  of  such  mouldings  with  the 
ancient  love  of  the  single  square  jamb  and  archivolt.  The 
process  of  enrichment  in  them  is  shown  by  the  successive 
examples  given  in  Plate  7,  below.  They  are  numbered,  and 
explained  in  the  Appendix  [p.  270]. 

§  15.  The  date*  at  which  this  corrupt  form  of  (Jothic  first 
prevailed  over  the  early  simplicity  of  the  Venetian  types  can 
be  determined  in  an  instant  on  the  steps  of  the  choir  of 
the  Church  of  St.  John  and  Paul.  On  our  left  hand,  as  we 
enter,  is  the  tomb  of  the  Doge  Marco  Comaro,  who  died 
in  1367.*     It  is  rich  and  fiiUy  developed  Gothic,  with  crockets 

^  [See  again  Venetian  Indez^  p.  433.] 

*  [Here  the  "Travellers'  Edition"  resumes  from  the  end  of  §  4,  reading  "The 
date  at  which  corrupt  forms  of  Gothic^  etc."] 

'  [See  below^  ch.  ii.  §  66,  p.  97>  where  this  tomb  is  further  described.] 
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but  not  yet  attaining  any  extravagant  develop- 
fHJsite  to  it  is  that  of  the  Doge  Michele  Morosini,' 
in  1382.  Its  Gothic  is  voluptuous,  and  over- 
he  crockets  are  bold  and  florid,  and  the  enormous 
ents  a  statue  of  St.  Michael.  There  is  no  excuse 
quaries  who,  having  this  tomb  before  them,  could 
111  uted  the  severe  architecture  of  the  Ducal  Palace 

to  ;r  date ;  for  every  one  of  the  Renaissance  errors  is  here 

in  CO  lete  development,  though  not  so  grossly  as  entirely 
to  destroy  the  loveliness  of  the  Gothic  forms.'  In  the  Porta 
della  Carta,  1423,  the  vice  reaches  its  climax.' 

§  16,  Against  this  degraded  Gothic,  then,  came  up  the 
Renaissance  armies ;  and  their  first  assault  was  in  the  require- 
ment of  universal  perfection.*  For  the  first  time  since  the 
destruction  of  Rome,  the  world  had  seen,  in  the  work  of 
the  greatest  artists  of  the  fifteenth  century, — in  the  painting 
of  Ghirlnndajo,  Masaccio,  Francia,  Perugino,  Pinturicchio, 
and  Bellini ;  in  the  sculpture  of  Mino  da  Fiesole,  of  Ghiberti, 
and  Verrocchio, — a  perfection  of  execution  and  fulness  of 
knowledge  which  cast  all  previous  art  into  the  shade,  and 
which,  being  in  the  work  of  those  men  united  with  all  that 
was  great  in  that  of  former  days,  did  indeed  justify  the 
utmost  enthusiasm  with  which  their  efforts  were,  or  could 
be,  regarded.  But  when  this  perfection  had  once  been  ex- 
hibited in  anything,  it  was  required  in  everything ;  the  world 

*  I  request  the  reader's  earnest  attention  to  the  now  following  aaalysis. 
I  feel  inclined  to  say  of  it  as  Albert  Diirer  of  his  engraving,  "  Sir — it  cuinot 
be  better  done."    [1881.]  < 

1  [In  all  previoui  editions  "  Audras,"  an  obvloui  slip  for  "Michele."  There  is  a 
referaoce  to  the  tomb  of  "Aodrea  Morosini"  (1347)  at  VoL  IX  p.  37Cj  and  it  is 
described  below.  Appendix  11,  §  7,  P-  297-  The  tomb  of  the  Dom  Micbele  MgrosiDi 
(reigned  1368-1382)  is  also  desoribed  more  fullv  in  the  next  chapter  (g  6£,  p.  98), 
where  the  monumental  eculptures  of  Venice  and  Verona  are  discussed.] 

>  [Compare  the  dmilar  ai^tDSnt  from  the  tomb  of  Tomaso  Moceoigo  (1423}  in 
Vol.  IX.  p.  48  M.] 

'  [The  date  Here  given  is  a  slip ;  see  Vol.  X  (ch.  viii.  §  26],  where  the  building 
of  thii  door  (m  called  Irom  the  official  placards  which  used  to  be  posted  on  it)  is  dated 
1439-1441.  It  bears  the  ioscriptioii  "Opu»  Bartholomni"  (fiartolommeo  Bod,  or 
Bnono).] 

*  [Ruskin  often  refen  to  this  saying ;  see  Modem  PahtUrt,  vol,  iii.  ch.  xri.  §  24 ; 
voL  iv.  ch.  z.  §  4  (note  from  Fnmdet  A$re»Ui) ;  Queen  qf  the  Air,  g  135 ;  CMut  q/ 
Aglakt,  §§  3,  33 ;  and  compare  Bagk't  Ifttt,  §  62.] 
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could  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  less  exquisite  execution,  or 
less  disciplined  knowledge.  The  first  thing  that  it  demanded 
in  all  work  was,  that  it  should  be  done  in  a  consummate 
and  learned  way;  and  men  altogether  forgot  that  it  was 
possible  to  consummate  what  was  contemptible,  and  to  know 
what  was  useless.  Imperatively  requiring  dexterity  of  touch, 
they  gradually  forgot  to  look  for  tenderness  of  feeling;  im- 
peratively requiring  accuracy  of  knowledge,  they  gradually 
forgot  to  ask  for  originality  of  thought.  The  thought  and 
the  feeling  which  they  despised  departed  firom  them,  and 
they  were  left  to  felicitate  themselves  on  their  small  science 
and  their  neat  fingering.  This  is  the  history  of  the  first 
attack  of  the  Renaissance  upon  the  Gothic  schools,  and  of 
its  rapid  results;  more  fatal  and  immediate  in  architec- 
ture than  in  any  other  art,  because  there  the  demand  for 
perfection  was  less  reasonable,  and  less  consistent  with  the 
capabilities  of  the  workman;  being  utterly  opposed  to  that 
rudeness  or  savageness  on  which,  as  we  saw  above,  the 
nobility  of  the  elder  schools  in  great  part  depends.^  But, 
inasmuch  as  the  innovations  were  founded  on  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  examples  of  art,  and  headed  by  some  of  the 
greatest  men  that  the  world  ever  saw,  and  as  the  Gk>thic 
with  which  they  interfered  was  corrupt  and  valueless,  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Renaissance  feeling  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  healthy  movement.  A  new  energy  replaced  what- 
ever weariness  or  dulness  had  affected  the  Gothic  mind;  an 
exquisite  taste  and  refinement,  aided  by  extended  knowledge, 
furnished  the  first  models  of  the  new  school;  and  over  the 
whole  of  Italy  a  style  arose,  generally  now  known  as  <?inque- 
eento,  which  in  sculpture  and  painting,  as  I  just  stated, 
produced  the  noblest  masters  whom  the  world  ever  saw, 
headed  by  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Leonardo;  but 
which  failed  of  doing  the  same  in  architecture,  because,  as 
we  have  seen  above,*  perfection  is  therein  not  possible,  and 
failed    more    totally   than    it    would    otherwise    have    done, 

»  [See  "The  Nature  of  Gothic/'  Vol.  X.  pp.  184-204.] 
*  [See  Vol.  X.  p.  202.] 
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because  the  daasicdi  enthusiMin  had  destrayed  the  best  types 
of  arehitectinal  fbrm. 

§  17.  For,  observe  here  yery  carefully,  the  Benaissanoe 
principle,  as  it  consisted  in  a  demand  for  universal  perfec- 
tion, is  quite  distinct  from  the  Benaissance  principle  as  it 
consists  in  a  demand  for  classical  and  Roman  farms  of  per« 
fection.  And  if  I  had  space  to  follow  out  the  subject  as  I 
should  dcisire,  I  would  first  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  might 
have  been  the  course  of  the  art  of  Europe  if  no  manuscripts 
of  classical  authors  had  been  recovered,  and  no  remains  of 
classical  architecture  left,  in  the  fifteenth  century;  so  that 
the  executive  perfection  to  which  the  efibrts  of  all  great  m«i 
had  tended  for  five  hundred  years,  and  which  now  at  last 
was  reached,  might  have  been  allowed  to  develope  itself  in 
its  own  natural  and  proper  form,  in  connection  with  the 
architectural  structure  of  earlier  schools.  This  refinement 
and  perfection  had  indeed  its  own  perils,  and  the  history  of 
later  Italy,  as  she  sank  into  pleasure  and  thence  into  corrup- 
tion, would  probably  have  been  the  same  whether  she  had 
ever  learned  again  to  write  pure  Latin  or  not.  Still  the 
inquiry  into  the  probable  cause  of  the  enervation  which  might 
naturtdly  have  followed  the  highest  exertion  of  her  energies, 
is  a  totally  distinct  one  from  that  into  the  particular  form 
given  to  tliis  enervation  by  her  classical  learning;  and  it  is 
matter  of  considerable  regret  to  me  that  I  cannot  treat  these 
two  subjects  separately:  I  must  be  content  with  marking 
them  for  separation  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

§  18.  The  efiect,  then,  of  the  sudden  enthusiasm  for  clas- 
sical literature,  which  gained  strength  during  every  hour  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  was,  as  far  as  respected  architecture, 
to  do  away  with  the  entire  system  of  G!<>thic  science.  The 
pointed  arch,  the  shadowy  vault,  the  clustered  shaft,  the 
heaven-pointing  spire,  were  all  swept  away ;  and  no  structure 
was  any  longer  permitted  but  that  of  the  plain  cross-beam 
from  pillar  to  pillar,  over  the  round  arch,  with  square  or 
circulu  shafts,  and  a  low-gabled  roof  and  pediment :  two 
elements  of  noble  form,  which  had  fortimately  existed  in 
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Rome,  were,  however,  for  that  reason,  still  permitted;  tibe 
cupola,  and,  intemaUy,  the  waggon  vault^ 

§  19.  These  changes  in  form  were  all  of  them  mifortunate; 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  occasionaUy 
exquisite  ornamentation  of  the  fifteenth  caitury,  on  account 
of  its  being  placed  upon  edifices  of  the  cold  and  meagre 
Roman  outline.  There  is,  as  £ur  as  I  know,  only  one  Gothic 
building  in  Europe,  the  Duomo  of  Florence,  in  whidi,  though 
tiie  ornament  be  of  a  much  earlier  school,  it  is  yet  so 
exquiateiy  fini^ed  as  to  enable  us  to  imagine  what  mig^ 
have  been  the  effect  of  the  perfect  workmanship  of  the 
Renaissance,  coming  out  cxf  the  hands  of  men  like  Verrocchio 
and  Ghiberti,  had  it  been  employed  on  the  magnificent  firame* 
woik  of  Gothic  structure.  This  is  the  question  which,  as  I 
shaU  note  in  the  concluding  chapter,*  we  ought  to  set  our- 
adves  practically  to  solve  in  modem  times. 

§  20.  The  changes  effected  in  form,  however,  were  the 
least  part  of  the  evil  principles  of  the  Renaissance.  As  I 
have  just  said,  its  main  mistake,  in  its  early  stages,  was  the 
unwholesome  demand  for  perfecttorij  at  any  cost.  I  hope 
enoi;^  has  been  advanced,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Nature 
of  Gothic,  to  show  the  reader  that  perfection  is  not  to  be 
had  fiom  the  general  workman,  but  at  the  cost  dT  everything, 
— of  his  whole  life,  thought,  and  energy.*  And  Renaissance 
Europe  thought  this  a  small  price  to  pay  for  manq)ulative 
perfection.  Men  like  Verrocchio  and  Ghiberti  were  not  to 
be  had  every  day,  nor  in  every  place;  and  to  require  from 
the  common  workman  execution  or  knowledge  like  theirs, 
was  to  require  him  to  become  their  copjrist.  Their  strength 
was  great  enough  to  enable  them  to  join  science  with  inven- 
tion, method  with  emotion,  finish  with  fire;  but  in  them 
the  invention  and  the  fire  were  first,  while  Europe  saw  in 
them  only  the  method  and  the  finish.     This  was  new  to  the 

^  [t.0.  the  semi-cylindrical  vault:  for  the  primary  forms  of  vaultiDg>  see  Fig.  1  in 
VoL  IX.  p.  76.] 

'  [See  below,  pji.  226  9eq\ 
>  [See  Vol.  X.  pp.  190  Mg.  J 
XI.  B 
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men,  and  they  pursued  it  to  the  neglect  of  every- 
:,  "This,"  they  cried,  "we  must  have  in  all  our 
iceforward : "  and  they  were  obeyed.  The  lower 
secured  method  and  finish,  and  lost,  in  exchange 
his  souL* 

*Jow,  therefore,   do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood 
leak  generally  of  the  evil  spirit  of  the  Renaissance, 
'j  *'•  may  look  through  all  I  have  written,  from  first 

1  1   he  will   not  find  one  word  but  of  the  most 

J  "everence  for  those  mighty  men  who  could  wear 

the  naissance  armour  of  proof,  and  yet  not  feel  it  en- 
cui  a  ir  living  limbs,t — Leonardo  and  Michael  Angelo, 
Ghi  lo  and   Masaccio,   Titian    and   Tintoret.  \     But  I 

q>eafc  of  i  Renaissance  as  an  evil  time,  because,  when  it 
saw  those  men  go  burning  forth  into  the  battle,  it  mistook 
their  armour  for  their  strength;  and  forthwith  encumbered 
with  the  painfiil  panoply  every  stripling  who  ought  to  have 
gone  fbrth  rally  with  his  own  choice  of  three  smooth  straws 
out  of  the  brook.^ 

S  22.  This,  then,  the  reader  must  always  keep  in  mind 
whoi  he  is  examining  for  himself  any  examples  of  dnque- 
cmto  woik.  When  it  has  been  done  by  a  truly  great  man, 
whose  life  and  strength  could  not  be  oppressed,  and  who 

*  See  the  exuniiuttion  in  St.  Maric't  Rett  of  the  clever  vork  on  the 
reitoied  poKh  of  St.  Mirk's.*    [ISSI.] 

t  Not  that  even  these  men  were  able  to  wear  it  sitogether  without  barm, 
as  we  ibftll  >ee  in  the  next  chapter. 

}  He  will  find  plenty  of  words  whp,  of  extreme  Irreverence  towards 
Leiniardo,  Michael  Aasela,  and  Ghirlandaja*  But  I  was  only  breaking  mjr 
way  thnmgh  old  prejudices,  in  1851,  and  was  still  encumbered  with  the  dust 
of  them.  But  I  think  the  reader  will  do  me  the  justice  to  observe  how 
carefullr  and  temperately  the  advance  was  made ;  so  that  I  have  now  only 
to  confirm  or  complete  its  statements ;  and  nothiog  of  real  good  was  ever 
denied  by  me,  in  the  enemy's  ranks.  See  the  passage  just  following  of  the 
Colleone  sUtne.     [1881.] 

1  \\  Samuel  zvU.  40.] 

)  [So  Id  the  aartier  editions  of  the  "'ftavsllers'  Edition."  In  latar  editiona, 
the  intrda  "to  be  given"  were  inserted  after  "examinatjoo."  The  ezamiuation  wm 
not,  however,  made  in  £(.  Jfodfe'fAwt;  there  is  a  passing  allusion  to  the  "rettoratiaa" 
of  the  porches  in  Ar*  (aavigtra.  Letter  78,  and  see  Vol  X.  p.  llfi  n.] 

*  [For  Leonardo,  see  Qhmm  ^litAir,  %  \S1 ;  for  GYAiltaAa^Q, Mtmintt  ta  FUmtee, 
S§  17,  IS ;  for  Miehad  Aof^,  ttie  lecture  on  2%e  JletstioM  tTJneAM'^iVs'*  t«  2Wart<.] 
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tumed  to  good  account  the  whole  science  of  his  day,  nothing 
is  more  exquisite.  I  do  not  believe,  for  instance,  that  there 
is  a  more  glorious  work  of  sculpture  existing  in  the  world 
than  that  equestrian  statue  of  Bartolomeo  Colleone,  by  Ver- 
loochio,  of  which,  I  hope,  before  these  pages  are  printed, 
there  will  be  a  cast  in  England.^  But  when  the  dnque- 
cento  work  has  been  done  by  those  meaner  men,  who,  in 
the  Gk)thic  times,  •  though  in  a  rough  way,  would  yet  have 
found  some  means  of  speaking  out  what  was  in  their  hiMtrts, 
it  is  utterly  inanimate, — a  base  and  helpless  copy  of  more 
acocMnplished  models ;  or,  if  not  this,  a  mere  accumulation  of 
technical  skill,  in  gaining  which  the  workman  had  surren- 
dered all  other  powers  that  were  in  him. 

There  is,  therefore,  of  course,  an  infinite  gradation  in 
the  art  of  the  period,  from  the  Sistine  Chapel  down  to 
modem  upholstery;  but,  for  the  most  part,  since  in  archi- 
tecture the  wor^an  mtuft  be  of  an  inferior  order,  it  will 
be  found  that  this  dnque-cento  painting  and  higher  religious 
sculpture  is  noble,  while  the  dnque-cento  architecture,  with 
its  subcMrdinate  sculpture,  is  universally  bad ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, assuming  forms  in  which  the  consummate  refinement 
almost  atones  for  the  loss  of  force. 

*  [For  other  references  to  this  statue,  see  Vol.  X.  p.  8 ;  below,  Venetian  Index, 
p.  384 ;  and  Araira  PerUeUcij  §  167«  See  also  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition  the 
account  of  the  Ruskin  Museum  at  Sheffield.  Ruskin's  first  note  of  the  statue  is  in 
his  1846  diary  :— 

''(Padua,   Mav  28.)— His  equestrian  statue  in  front  of  the  Church  of 
S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  at  Venice  is  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen — ^the  set  of  it  is 
the  most  living,  muscular,  and  resolute  conceivable ;  the  limbs  straight  so 
as  to  come  out  far  from  the  horse's  belly  when  seen  iu  front ;  the  armour  of 
the  foot  tumed  down  at  the  point  over  the  stirrup,  so  as  to  give  it  a  grasp 
and  weight;  the  left  shoulder  flung  forward  so  that  the  arm  holding  the 
bridle  takes  something  of  the  action  of  holding  a  shield ;  the  right  arm 
drawn  back  with  the  truncheon  as  in  Turner's  Jason ;  the  consequence  of 
throwing  the  left  shoulder  so  fiir  forward  is  necessarily  to  render  that  side, 
when  seen  too  far  behind,  a  little  heavy,  but  the  &ce,  which  looks  over  that 
shoulder  forward,  is  superb,  the  veir  type  of  soldierly  resolution ;  a  little 
verging  on  fierceness,  but  in  the  profile  seen  from  the  right  side  it  becomes 
almost  mild  ;  the  expression  depends  mainly  on  the  dark  undercutting  of  the 
eyes,  as  in  the  Lorenzo." 
For  Michael  Angelo's  "Lorenio,"  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  282;  for  Turner's  ''Jason/'  VoL 
IV.  p.  259.     Plflister  casts  of  portions  of  the  ornamented  saddle-cloth,  and  the  front 
of  toe  helmet,  which  Ruskin  had  taken  from  the  statue  of  Colleone,  are  in  the 
Sheffield  mnseum ;  the  full-size  cast  to  which  he  refers,  of  the  entire  statue,  is  at 
the  Crystal  Palace :  see  Fmv  Clavigera,  Letter  74  (notes  and  correspondenceX] 
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f  98.  This  it  espeeUly  the  case  ivith  tfart 
of  tte  ReiaiMUiee  which,  as  above  noticed,^  -wu  engnfted 
St  Venfoe  en  the  Bymatiat  types.  So  socn  as  the  das* 
ncal  entbosiasni  raqidied  the  banishment  of  GotiiK  foniis» 
it  was  natoral  that  the  Venetiaa  nind  ^dioidd  turn  faaek 
yfith  affeiBtioii  to  the  Byzantrae  models  m  whidi  f)w  immA 
aidies  and  nmple  riwfts,  neeessitsted  by  recent  law,  wen 
presented  imder  a  fi>m  eonsecrated  by  the  usa^  of  their 
anoeMxm.  And,  aoootdingly,  the  first  disdnet  sdiool  of 
architeeture  *  whidi  arose  under  the  new  dynasty  was  one 
in  which  the  method  ct  inlaying  marble,  and  tiie  general 
fomis  bf  shaft  and  arch,  ware  adopted  firom  the  buildings  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  applied  with  the  utmost  possible  re- 
finements of  modem  skUl.  Both  at  Vercma  and  Venice  the 
resulting  architecture  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  At  Verona 
it  is,  indeed,  less  Byzantine,  but  possesses  a  character  of 
ridmess  and  tenderness  almost  peculiar  to  tiiat  dty.t  At 
Venice  it  is  more  severe,  but  yet  adorned  with  sculpture 
which,  fmr  sharpness  of  touch  and  delicacy  of  minute  form, 
cannot  be  rivalled,  and  rendered  especially  brilliant  and 
beautiful  by  the  introduction  of  those  inlaid  circles  of  coloured 
marble,  serpentine,  and  porphyry,  by  which  Phillippe  de 
CcHnmynes  was  so  much  struck  on  his  first  entrance  into 
the  city.*    The  two  most  refined  buildings  in  this  style  in 

*  Appendix  4 :  ''  Date  of  Palaces  of  Bjiantine  Renaissance  "  [p.  fi55]. 

t  Alas,  the  noblest  example  of  it,  Fra  Giocondo's  exqoisite  loggia,  has 
been  daubed  and  damned  by  the  modem  restorer,  into  a  caricature  worse 
than  a  Christmas  clown's.  The  exqaisite  colour  of  the  Renaissance  fresco, 
pure  as  rose-leaves  and  dark  laurel — the  modem  Italian  decorator  thinks 
''sporoo,"  and  replaces  by  buff-colour  oil-cloth  and  Prussian  green — spluttering 
his  gold  about  wherever  the  devil  prompts  him,  to  enrich  the  whole.    [1881.]  ' 

^  [See  abeve,  pp.  6-6. 1 
;Sm  VoL  IX.  p.  32.] 

*  [Conmsre  the  Guide  to  the  Academy  at  Venice,  where,  in  relation  to  Carpaccio's 
uietures,  Koskin  describes  the  Venetian  architecture  of  the  Early  Renaissance  as 
"  Giocondine,"  from  the  name  of  its  greatest  designer.  He  there  selects  as  a  typical 
instauoe  of  Gioeondine  architecture  the  courtyurd  of  the  School  of  St  John  (see 
below,  Venetian  Index,  p.  388).  Fra  Giooondo  (eire,  1445>1526)  was  eminent  alike  as 
scholar  (he  disoovered  the  letters  of  Pliny,  and  produced  the  first  correct  edition  of 
Vitravius),  engraver,  and  architect  His  Loggia  at  Verona,  being  considered  ^'dixty," 
was  restored  and  repainted  in  1874.] 
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Venice  are,  the  small  Churdi  of  the  Miracoli,  and  the 
Seuola  di  San  Marco  beside  the  Church  of  St.  John  and 
St  PauL^  The  noblest  is  the  Rio  Fafade  of  the  Ducal 
Palace.  The  Casa  Dario,  and  Casa  Manzoni,  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  are  exquisite  examples  of  the  school,*  as  applied  to 
dimiestic  architecture ;  and,  in  the  reach  of  the  Canal  between 
the  Casa  Foscari  and  the  Bialto,  there  are  sereral  palaces, 
of  which  the  Casa  Contarini  (called  '<  deUe  Figure '')  is  the 
piindpal,  belonging  to  the  same  group,  though  sc»newhat 
later,  and  remarkable  for  the  association  of  the  Byzantine 
principles  of  colour  with  the  severest  lines  of  the  Roman 
pedinumt,  gradually  superseding  the  round  arch.  The  pre* 
cisioB  of  ehisdiling  and  deUcacy  of  prop<nrtion  in  the  orna- 
ment and  general  lines  of  these  palaces  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised ;  and  I  bdiere  that  the  traveller  in  Venice,  in  general, 
gives  them  rather  too  Uttle  attention  than  too  much.  But 
while  I  would  ask  him  to  stay  his  gondola  beside  each  oi 
them  long  enough  to  examine  their  every  line,  I  must  also 
warn  him  to  observe  most  carefully  the  peculiar  feebleness 
and  want  of  soul  in  the  ccmception  of  their  ornament,  which 
mark  them  as  belonging  to  a  period  of  decline ;  as  well  as 
the  absurd  mode  of  introduction  of  their  pieces  of  coloured 
marble:  these,  instead  of  being  simply  and  naturally  in- 
serted in  the  masonry,  are  placed  in  smaU  circular  or  oblong 
frames  of  sculpture,  like  mirrors  or  pictures,  and  are  repre- 
sented as  suspended  by  ribands  against  the  wall ;  a  pair  of 
wings  being  generally  fastened  on  to  the  circular  tablets, 
as  if  to  reUeve  the  ribands  and  knots  from  their  weight,  and 

*  No :  these  are  not  so  good.  Strangely  I  have  omitted  mention  here  of 
the  palace  I  knew  best  of  all.^  See  §  38.  The  entire  school  is  limited  to  a 
period  of  forty  years— 1480-1520.     [1881.] 

^  [The  Scaola  di  San  Marco  is  the  subject  of  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume.  For 
a  daacription  of  the  Church  of  the  Miracoli,  see  below,  Venetian  Index,  p.  393.  For 
the  Rio  Facade  of  the  Ducal  PliilHce,  see  below,  §  38 ;  for  the  Casa  Dario,  Vol.  IX.  p. 
S3,  and  below,  p.  255  ;  its  marble  disks  are  illustrated  iu  Plate  1  of  VoL  IX. ;  for  the 
Casa  Mauzoni,  see  below,  Venetian  Index,  p.  391.] 

'  [Xamely  the  Casa  Trevisan,  for  which  see  VoL  IX.  p.  425  and  Plate  20,  which 
illustrates  its  marble  decorations ;  and  below,  p.  256.] 
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;  series  tied  under  the  chin  of  a  little  cherub  at 
vho  is  nailed  against  the  £[i9ade  like  a  hawk  on  a 

hiefly  let  him  notice,  in  the  Casa  Contarini  ddle 
ne  most  strange  incident,  seeming  to  have  been 
,  like  the  choice  of  the  subjects  at  the  three  angles 
ical  Palace,  in  order  to  teach  us,  by  a  single  lesson, 
not-iirp  fif  the  style  in  which  it  occurs.  In  the 
ot  me  windows  of  the  first  story,  certain  shields 
a  s  are  attached,   in  the   form   of  trophies,  to  the 

stem  1  two  trees  whose  boughs  have  been  cut  off,  and 
oi  o:  or  two  of  their  faded  leaves  left,  scarcely  observable, 
but  di  ,tely  sculptured  here  and  there,  beneath  the  in- 
sertions of  the  severed  boughs. 

It  is  as  if  the  workman  had  intended  to  leave  us  an  image 
of  the  expiring  naturaUsm  of  the  Gothic  school.  I  had  not 
seen  this  sculpture  when  I  wrote  the  passage  referring  to 
its  period,  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work  (Chap.  XX.  §  31) : 
— "  Autumn  came, — ^the  leaves  were  shed, — and  the  eye  was 
directed  to  the  extremities  of  the  delicate  branches.  Tie 
Benaiasance frosts  came,  and allperishedt" 

§  24.  And  the  hues  of  this  autunm  of  the  early  Re- 
naissance are  the  last  which  appear  in  architecture.  The 
winter  which  succeeded  was  colourless  as  it  was  cold ;  and 
althou^  the  Venetian  painters  struggled  long  against  its 
influence^  the  numbness  of  liie  architecture  prevailed  over 
them  at  last,  and  the  exteriors  of  all  the  latter  palaces  were 
built  only  in  barren  stone.  As  at  this  point  of  our  inquiry, 
therefore,  we  must  bid  farewell  to  colour,  I  have  reserved 
for  this  place  the  continuation  of  the  history  of  chromatic 
decoration,  from  the  Byzantine  period,  when  we  left  it  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  second  volume,  down  to  its  final 
close.* 

§  25.  It  was  above  stated,*  that  the  principal  difference 
in  general  form  and  treatment  between  the  Byzantine  and 

'  rs«  voi  X.  p.  170.1 

*  ^  V<^  X.  pp.  27S~276.] 
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Gothic  palaces  was  the  contraction  of  the  marble  facmg  into 
the  narrow  spaces  between  the  windows,  leaving  large  fields 
of  brick  wall  perfectly  bare.  The  reason  for  this  appears  to 
have  been,  that  the  Gk>thic  builders  were  no  longer  satisfied 
with  the  faint  and  delicate  hues  of  the  veined  marble ;  they 
wished  for  some  more  forcible  and  piquant  mode  of  de- 
coration, corresponding  more  completely  with  tiie  gradually 
advancing  splendour  of  chivalric  cc^ume  and  heraldic  device. 
What  I  have  said  above  ^  of  the  simple  habits  of  life  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  in  nowise  refers  either  to  costumes  of 
state  or  of  military  service ;  and  any  illumination  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  early  fourteenth  centuries  (the  great  period  being, 
it  seems  to  me,  from  1250  to  1850),  while  it  shows  a  peculiar 
majesty  and  simplicity  in  the  fisill  of  the  robes  (often  worn 
over  the  chain  armour),  indicates,  at  the  same  time,  an  ex- 
quisite brilliancy  of  colour  and  power  of  design  in  the  hems 
and  borders,  as  well  as  in  the  armorial  bearings  with  which 
they  are  charged ;  and  while,  as  we  have  seen,  a  peculiar 
simplicity  is  found  also  in  the  forms  of  the  architecture, 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  folds  of  the  robes,  its  colours 
were  constantiy  increasing  in  brilliancy  and  decision,  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  quartering  of  the  shield,  and  of 
the  embroidery  of  the  mantle. 

§  26.  Whether,  indeed,  derived  from  the  quarterings  of 
the  knights'  shields,  or  from  what  other  source,  I  know  not ; 
but  there  is  one  magnificent  attribute  of  the  colouring  of 
the  late  twelfth,  the  whole  thirteenth,  and  the  early  four- 
teenth century,  which  I  do  not  find  definitely  in  any  previous 
work,  nor  afterwards  in  general  art,  though  constantly,  and 
necessarily,  in  that  of  great  colourists,  namely,  the  union  of 
one  colour  with  another  by  reciprocal  interference:  that  is 
to  say,  if  a  mass  of  red  is  to  be  set  beside  a  mass  of  blue,  a 
piece  of  the  red  will  be  carried  into  the  blue,  and  a  piece  of 
the  blue  carried  into  the  red;  sometimes  in  nearly  equal 
portions,  as  in  a  shield  divided  into  four  quarters,  of  which 
the  uppermost  on  one  side  will  be  of  the  same  colour  as 

»  [See  Vol.  X.  pp.  66,  447.] 
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nost  on  the  other ;  sometimes  in  smaller  fragments, 

iie    periods    above    named,    always   definitely    and 

hough  in  a  thousand  various  ways.     And  I  call  it 

cent  principle,  for  it   is  an  eternal  and   universal 

in  art  only,*  but  in  human  life.     It  is  the  great 

of  Brotherhood,  not  by  equality,  nor  by  likeness, 

ving  and  receiving ; '  the  souls  that  are  unlike,  and 

X.  ..,js  that  are  imlike,  and  the  natures  that  are  unlike, 

\  id  mto  one  noble  whole  by  each  receiving  some- 

tl         ijrom  and  of  the  others'  gifts  and  the  others'  glory.     I 

^hi       uot  space  to  follow  out  this  thought, — it  is  of  infinite 

extent  and  application, — 'but  I  note  it  for  the  reader's  pursuit, 

because  I  have  long  believed,  and  the  whole  second  volume 

of  Modem  Painters  was  written  to  prove,  that  in  whatever 

has  been  made   by  the  Deity  externally  delightful  to  the 

human    sense    of    beauty,    there    is    some    type    of    God's 

nature  or  of  God's  laws;  nor  are  any  of  His  laws,  in  one 

senses  greater  than  the  appointment  that  the  most  lorcfy 

and  pafect  unity  shall  be  obtained  by  the  taking  of  one 

DAtaie  into  another.     I  trespass  upcm  too  high  ground;  and 

yet  I  canaot  fuUy  show  the  reader  the  extent  of  this  law, 

*  In  the  vuIouB  works  which  Mr.  Rvut  hu  written  on  light  mm!  ibade, 
DO  principle  will  be  found  insisted  on  Kiore  strongty  than  thb  aarjing  of  the 
dark  iut»  tbe  light,  mad  mec  vend.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  uDtuight  instinct 
of  a  merely  plcturesoQc  utist  in  the  nineteenth  ccnturjr,  fixing  itself  wo 
intensely  on  a  principle  which  regulBted  the  entire  sacred  composition  of  the 
thirteOBtfa.  I  say  "untaught"  instinct,  for  Mr.  Prout  was,  throaghout  hit 
life,  tha  diaeovcrer  at  his  own  principles;  fortunately  so,  considering  what 
principles  were  taught  in  his  time,  but  unfortunately  In  the  abstract,  for  there 
were  gifts  in  him,  which,  had  there  been  any  wholesome  influences  to  cherish 
them,  ni^it  have  made  him  one  of  the  greateat  men  of  his  age.  He  waa 
great,  under  sU  adrcne  circumstances,  but  tbe  mere  wredc  of  what  he  might 
hare  been,  if,  afler  the  rough  training  noticed  in  my  pamphlet  on  ne- 
RaphaeUtism  [§  i6],  as  having  fitted  him  for  his  great  function  hi  the  worU, 
he  had  met  with  a  teacher  who  comld  have  appreciated  bis  poweia,  and 
directed  them.* 

t  [So  TanayMm  in  In  Mmmritm,  luix.  (185(^  :~ 

"  Bat  he  was  rich  where  I  was  poor, 
And  he  sup^ied  my  want  the  more 
As  bis  anlikenenittad  minCb"} 

*  [Front's  prindpal  work  aliove  referred  to  is  HinU  on  Light  and  Shatha,  Com- 
jNwiNon,  «fa.,  at  appHtd  to  Lmtdtapt  iWatty,  ISSB.] 
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but  by  leading  him  thus  far.  And  it  is  just  because  it  ia 
so  vast  and  so  awful  a  law,  that  it  has  rule  over  the  smallest 
things;  and  there  is  not  a  vein  of  colour  on  the  lightest 
leaf  which  the  spring  winds  are  at  this  momaat  unfolding 
IB  the  fields  around  us,  but  it  is  an  illustration  of  an  or* 
dainmttit  to  which  the  earth  and  its  creatures  owe  theii 
contimiaiiee  and  their  Redemption. 

§  27.  It  is  perfectly  inconceivable,  until  it  has  been  made 
a  subject  ci  special  inquiry,  how  perpetually  Nature  emplo]^ 
this  j^incifde  in  the  distribution  of  her  light  and  shade; 
how  by  the  most  extraordinary  adaptations,  apparently  acci- 
dental, but  always  in  exactly  the  right  place,  she  contrives 
to  hnotg  darkness  into  light,  and  light  into  darkness;  and 
that  so  sharply  and  decisively,  that  at  the  very  instant  when 
one  object  changes  from  li^t  to  dark,  the  thin^  relieved 
upon  it  will  change  from  dark  to  light,  and  yet  so  subtly 
that  the  eye  will  not  detect  the  transition  till  it  looks  for  it. 
The  secret  of  a  great  part  of  the  grandeur  in  all  the  noblest 
oompofiitions  is  the  doing  of  this  delicately  in  degree^  and 
broadly  in  mass;  in  colour  it  may  be  done  much  more  de- 
cisively than  in  light  and  shade,  and,  according  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  work,  with  greater  frankness  of  ccmfession, 
until,  in  purely  decorative  art,  as  in  the  illumination,  glas&* 
painting,  and  heraldry  of  the  great  periods,  we  find  it  reduced 
to  segmental  accuracy.  Its  greatest  masters,  in  high  art,  are 
Tintoret,  Veronese,  and  Turner.^ 

§  28.  Together  with  this  great  principle  of  quartering  is 
introduced  another,  also  of  very  high  value  as  far  as  regards 
the  delight  of  the  eye,  though  not  of  so  profound  meaning. 
As  soon  as  colour  began  to  be  used  in  broad  and  opposed 
fields,  it  was  perceived  that  the  mass  of  it  destroyed  its 
brilliancy,  and  it  was  tempered  by  chequering  it  with  some 
other  colour  or  colours  in  smaller  quantities,  mingled  ¥nith 
minute  portions  of  pure  white.  The  two  moral  principles 
of  which  this  is  the  type  are  those  of  Temperance  and 
Purity;  the  one  requiring  the   fulness  of  the  colour  to  be 

1  [Compare  The  Two  Paths,  Appendix  iv.  ("  Subtlety  of  Hand  ").] 
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and  the  other  that  it  shall  be  subdued  without 
ler  its  ovra  purity  or  that  of  the  colours  with  which 
ated. 

Hence  arose  the  universal  and  admirable  system  of 

■ed  or  chequered  backgrounds  of  early  ornamental 

Y  are  completely  developed  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 

extend  through  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth,  gradu- 

'""  to  landscape  and  other  pictorial  backgrounds, 

a  ae       ers  lost  perception  of  the  purpose  of  their  art, 

ai  5  value  of  colour.     The  chromatic  decoration  of 

the  c  palaces  of  Venice  was  of  course  founded  on  these 

two  great   principles,  whidi    preTailed  constantly  wherever 

the  true  chivalric  and  Gothic  spirit  possessed  any  influence. 

The  windows,  with   their   intermedute   spaces   of  marble, 

were  conadered  as  the  objects  to  be  relieved,  and  varioudy 

quartered  with  vigorous  colour.     The  whole  space  of  the 

brick  wall  was  considered  as  a  background;  it  was  covered 

with  stucco,  and  painted  in  fresco,  with  diaper  patterns. 

§  80.  What?  the  reader  asks  in  some  siu-prise, — Stucco  I 
and  in  the  great  Gothic  period  ?  Even  so,  but  Jtot  stucco  to 
imitate  ttone}  Herein  lies  all  the  difference ;  it  is  stucco 
confessed  and  understood,  and  laid  on  the  bricks  precisely 
as  gesso  is  lud  on  canvas,  in  order  to  form  them  into  A 
ground  for  receiving  colour  from  the  human  hand, — colour 
which,  if  well  laid  cm,  might  render  the  brick  wall  more 
precious  than  if  it  had  been  built  of  emeralds.  Whenever 
we  wish  to  paint,  we  may  prepare  our  paper  as  we  choose ; 
the  value  of  the  ground  in  nowise  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
picture.  A  Tintoret  on  beaten  gold  would  be  of  no  more 
value  than  a  Tintoret  on  coarse  canvas ;  the  gold  would 
merely  be  wasted.  All  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  the 
ground  as  good  and  fit  for  the  colour  as  possible,  by  what- 
ever means. 

§  81.  I  am  not  sure  if  I  am  right  in  applying  the  term 

1  [RiukiD  had  mlrwdjr  Mnaidsred  the  ethia  of  rtucco  In  Tha  Foetrjf  i^ Ardulaehtn, 
VoL  L  p.  95.     See  ■1m  Jfodern  Painttrt,  vol.  iiL  cfa.  zv.  §  9  ;  and  Tuo  Path*,  g  161.] 
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^stucco*'  to  the  ground  of  fresco:  but  this  is  of  no  con- 
sequaice:  the  reader  will  understand  that  it  was  white, 
and  that  the  whole  wall  of  the  palace  was  considered  as 
the  page  of  a  book  to  be  illuminated:  but  he  will  under- 
stand also  that  the  sea  winds  are  bad  librarians;  that, 
when  once  the  painted  stucco  began  to  fade  or  to  fall,  the 
unsi^tliness  of  the  de&ced  colour  would  necessitate  its 
immediate  restoration;  and  that  therefore,  of  all  the  chro- 
matic decoration  of  the  Gothic  palaces,  there  is  hardly  a 
fragment  left. 

Happily,  in  the  pictures  of  (^entile  Bellini,^  the  fresco 
colouring  of  the  Gothic  palaces  is  recorded,  as  it  still  re- 
mained in  his  time;  not  with  rigid  accuracy,  but  quite  dis- 
tinctly enough  to  enable  us,  by  comparing  it  with  the  existing 
coloured  designs  in  the  manuscripts  and  glass  of  the  period, 
to  ascertain  precisely  what  it  must  have  been.^ 

§  82.  The  walls  were  generally  covered  with  chequers  of 
very  warm  colour,  a  russet  inclining  to  scarlet  more  or  less 
relieved  with  white,  black,  and  grey;  as  still  seen  in  the 
cmly  example  which,  having  been  executed  in  marble,  has 
heea  perfectly  preserved,  the  front  of  the  Ducal  Palace. 
This,  however,  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  materials,  was  a 
peculiarly  simple  example ;  the  ground  is  white,  crossed  with 
double  bars  of  pale  red,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  chequer 
there  is  a  cross,  alternately  black  with  a  red  centre  and  red 
with  a  black  centre  where  the  arms  cross.  In  painted  work 
the  grounds  would  be,  of  course,  as  varied  and  complicated  as 
those  of  manuscripts ;  but  1  only  know  of  one  example  left, 
on  the  Casa  Sagredo,  where,  on  some  fragments  of  stucco, 
a  very  early  chequer  background  is  traceable,  composed  of 
crimson  quatrefoils  interlaced,  with  cherubims  stretching  their 

^  [See  the  account  of  them  in  the  Guide  to  the  Academy  at  Venice,  where  Rusldn 
descnhes  the  architecture  of  Venice  therein  represented  as  *'  red  and  white^  like  the 
hlosBom  of  a  carnation^  touched  with  gold  like  a  peacock's  plumes,  and  frescoed,  even 
to  its  chimney-pots,  with  fairest  arabesque/'  Compare  Ruskin's  word-picture  of 
Venice — "a  golden  city,  paved  with  emerald" — in  Modem  Painters,  voL  v.  pt  ix. 
ch.  ix.  §  1.1 

'  [On  tne  frescoes  of  the  Venetian  Palaces,  see  below,  p.  378  n.] 
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g  the  intervals.*    A  smaU  portion  of  this  ground 
nde  the  window  taken  ixom  the  palace,  VoL  21. 

t    ou^t    to   be  especially    noticed,    that,   in    all 
patterns   employed    in    the   coloured    designs    of 
i  periods,  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  mark  that 
i  rounds  of  design  rather  than  desi^s  themselves. 

J]  i.„k;+-»cts,    in    sucli    minor    imitations    as    they    are 

b"  ig  to  attempt,  endeavour  to  dispose  the  parts  of  the 

pat  s  so  as  to  occupy  certain  symmetrical  positions  with 
res  to  the  parts  of  the  architecture.  A  Gothic  builder 
ne\ci'  does  this:  he  cuts  his  ground  into  pieces  of  the 
shape  he  requires  with  utter  remorselessness,  and  places  his 
windows  or  doors  upon  it  with  no  regard  whatever  to 
the  lines  in  which  they  cut  the  pattern :  and,  in  illumina- 
tions of  manuscripts,  the  chequer  itself  is  constantly  changed 
in  the  most  subtle  and  arbitrary  way,  wherever  there  is  the 
least  chanee  ot  its  r^^ularhy  attracting  the  eye,  and  making 
it  of  importance.  So  intentional  is  this,  that  a  diapev 
pattem  is  ofken  set  obtiqudy  t  to  the  rertical  lines  of  the 
designs,  fox  fear  it  should  appear  in  any  way  connected 
with  them. 

§  S4b  On  these  russet  or  crimscm  backgrounds  the  entiie 
space  of  the  series  of  windows  was  relicTed,  for  the  moat 
part*  OS  a  subdued  white  fidd  of  alabaster;  and  on  this 
ddicate  and  vdned  white  were  set  the  circular  disks  of 
puTfiit.  and  green.  The  arms  of  the  family  were  of  course 
blaxoned  in  their  own  proper  colours,  but  I  think  geaenOy 
on  a  pure  azure  ground ;  the  blue  colour  is  still  left  behind 

*  AU  now  whitewuhed  b;  "  Piognmo."      PragreasiTe  Italy  perfema 

&lways  two  fresco  opentious  in  due  order.  Pint,  blind  wbitewub,  to  ahow 
that  she  can  do  totiietbiiig  In  Italy.*  Then  soot,  in  imitation  of  England. 
[1881.] 

t  Abixyt,  in  the  beat  work.    [1 881.] 


■  [See  abo  in  that  Tolnme  th«  added  Flats  r,  v.  299.1 
»  [See  V-'  '"  -   "  -    '        ■ ■-.-*;-. 


■  [See  Vol.  IV.  p.  il  n.,  for  a  deaciiption  br  Ruakin  of  the  repeir  of  the  Venetian 
houMainlBtf.]  r  '  r— 
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the  shields  in  the  Casa  Priuli  ^  and  cme  or  two  mote  of  the 
pdaoes  whidi  are  unrestored,  and  the  blue  ground  was  used 
also  to  relieve  the  sculptures  of  religious  subjects.  FinaUy^ 
aU  the  mouldings^  capitals,  cornices,  cusps,  and  traceries, 
were  dther  entirely  gikled  or  profusely  touched  with  gtdd. 

The  whole  front  of  a  Gothic  palace  in  Venice  may, 
therefore,  be  simply  described  as  a  fidd  of  subdued  russet^ 
quartered  with  broad  sculptured  masses  of  white  and  gold; 
these  latter  being  relieved  by  smaller  inlaid  Jragments  of  blue^ 
purple,  and  deep  green.^ 

§  85.  Now,  from  the  b^inning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
wh^i  painting  and  architecture  were  thus  united,  two  pvo- 
cesses  of  diange  went  on  simultaneously  to  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth.  The  merely  decorative  chequerings  on 
tiie  walls  3rielded  gradually  to  more  elaborate  painting  of 
figure-subject;  first  small  and  quaint,  and  th^  enlarging 
into  enormous  pictures  filled  by  figures  generally  colossal 
As  these  paintings  became  of  greater  merit  and  import- 
ance, tiie  ardiitecture  with  which  they  were  associated  was 
less  studied;  and  at  last  a  style  was  introduced  in  which 
the  framework  of  the  building  was  little  more  interesting 
than  that  of  a  Manchester  factory,  but  the  whole  space  of 
its  walls  was  covered  with  the  most  precious  fresco  paintings. 
Such  edifices  are  of  course  no  longer  to  be  considered  as 
forming  an  architectural  school;  they  were  merely  large 
preparations  of  artist's  panels ;  and  Titian,  Giorgione,  and 
Veronese,  no  more  conferred  merit  on  the  later  architecture 
of  Venice,  as  such,  by  painting  on  its  fafades,  than  Landseer 

*  See,  again  and  again,  Carpaccio's  and  Bellini's  backgrounds.  Delicate^ 
instead  of  broad^  in  the  italicised  sentence  ^  would  have  been  a  better 
word ;  the  white  and  gold  lines  being  often  mere  threads.     [1881.] 

^  [One  of  Ruskin's  numerous  sheets  of  Venetian  drawings  contains  several  details 
from  the  Casa  Priuli,  including  a  tinted  sketch  of  one  of  t\\e  shields.  "  The  blue  of 
the  ground  of  the  shield,"  he  notes,  "  should  he  of  smalt ;  it  is  very  delicately 
mdatad,  like  a  blue  fflass."  For  further  particulars  about  the  house^  see  below^ 
Venetian  Index,  p.  399.] 

*  [The  italics  are  here  introduced  from  the  ^'Travellers'  Edition.*^ 
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or  Watte^  oouM  oonfer  merit  on  that  of  Londoii  hy  first 
idiite-washiiig  and  thai  painting  its  brick  streets  jfrom  one 
end  to  the  other. 

I  8A.  ContemporBrily  with  this  change  in  the  rdative 
values  of  the  colour  decoration  and  the  stonework,  one 
equally  important  was  taking  place  in  the  opposite  direction, 
but  of  course  in  another  group  of  buildings.  For  in  propor- 
tion as  the  architect  felt  himself  thrust  aside  or  forgotten 
in  one  edifice,  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself  principal  in 
another ;  and,  in  retaliation  for  the  painter's  entire  usurpation 

1  [For  Luidseer.  tee  VoL  IV.  p.  334.  Thufis  the  earliest  mention  in  Ruskin'i  books 
of  G.  F.  Watta,  R^;  Me  further,  §  39  n.  Mr.  Watto  had  in  1842  won  a  priaeof  £900 
in  the  eompetition  for  the  decoration  of  the  new  Hoiiaea  of  Fkrliament,  and  tide 
enabled  him  to  travel  in  Italy,  where  he  remained  for  four  xean,  tpendiiu^  a  oondder- 
able  time  in  Veniee.  Ruskin  majr  have  met  him  there  in  1&I5.  In  1846  he  af(ain  won 
a  prize  in  the  Weefcminster  competition,  but  he  was  only  commianoned  to  paint  one 
freaoo— >St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  in  the  upper  Waiting  Room.  The  following 
undated  letter  must  belong,  as  the  addreai  ahows,  to  184;&-1851 : — 

''Pabk  SraBET, 

'^June  9th,  Morning. 

''  Dbab  Mb»  Colertoge^— I  write  to  your  friend  to  come  to  me,  if  he  can, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  and  I  will  tell  him  all  I  know  about  Venice. 

'^  I  seem  further  than  ever  from  the  power  of  making  you  a  drawing — ao 
I  aend  you  a  little  memorandum  from  a  few  knots  of  outwork  Alp,  riaing  over 
the  lowlands  of  Savov,  which  has  some  character  in  it— or  at  least  may  serve 
as  a  token  of  goodwill ! 

''Do  you  know  Watts?  The  man  who  is  not  employed  on  Houses  of 
Parliament — ^to  my  mind  the  only  real  painter  of  history  or  thought  we  have 
in  England.  A  great  fellow,  or  I  am  much  mistaken — great  as  one  of  these 
same  Savoy  knots  of  rock — and  we  suffer  the  clouds  to  lie  upon  him,  with 
thunder  and  fomine  at  once  in  the  thick  of  them.  If  yon  have  time  when 
you  come  to  town,  and  have  not  seen  it,  look  at  the  Time  and  ObHoion  in  his 
studio. 

''  With  regards  to  Mrs.  Coleridge  and  your  daughter, 

''  Ever  mithfully  yours, 

''J.  RUSKIK. 

''  Watts,  at  30  Charles  St 
''The  Rbv.  JSdward  Coleridge." 

This  letter  is  No.  1,  in  a  privately-printed  volume,  Lettert  on  Art  and  Literature  by 
John  RuMn,  edited  by  Thomas  J.  Wise  (1894).  Mr.  WatU's  offer  to  paint  in  the  hidl 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  was  accepted  by  the  Benchers,  and  his  "  School  of  Legislature  "  may 
there  be  seen.  His  offer  to  decorate  the  gteat  hall  of  Euston  Station,  with  a  series 
of  frescoes  representing  the  Proflrress  of  Commerce,  was  declined.  His  "Hme  and 
Oblivion"  is  at  Eastnor.  For  Ruskin's  later  references  to  Mr.  Watts,  see  Modem 
Paintere,  voL  iii.  ch.  viii.  §  7 ;  and  The  Art  qfEnglandy  Lecture  iu  See  also  Ruskin's 
letters  to  Watts,  reprinted  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition  fh>m  Mrs.  Richmond 
Ritchie's  Beeorde  qf  Tenr^fton,  Buekin,  and  Browning,  1892,  pp.  136-139.  Watts  had 
in  1861  or  earlier  made  two  crayon  portraits  of  Ruskin's  wife.  "  Watts's  Effie,"  he 
writes  (Sept  21,  1861)l  "  is  lent  to  ner  father  until  we  come  back,  and  we  hear  it  ia 
much  admired  by  everybody  and  thought  quite  perfect"] 
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of  certain  fields  of  design,  succeeded  in  excluding  him  totally 
from  those  in  which  his  own  influence  was  predominant.  Or, 
more  accurately  speaking,  the  architects  b^|;an  to  be  too 
proud  to  receive  assistance  from  the  colourists;  and  these 
latter  sought  for  ground  which  the  architect  had  abandoned, 
for  the  unrestrained  display  of  their  own  skilL  And  thus, 
while  one  series  of  edifices  is  continually  becoming  feebler 
in  design  and  richer  m  superimposed  paintings,  another,  tliat 
of  which  we  have  so  often  spoken  as  the  earliest  or  Byzantine 
Renaissance,  fragment  by  fi'agment  rejects  the  pictorial  deco- 
ration ;  supplies  its  place  first  with  marbles,  and  then,  as  the 
latter  are  felt  by  the  architect,  daily  increasing  in  arrogance 
and  deepening  in  coldness,  to  be  too  bright  for  his  dignity, 
he  casts  even  these  aside  one  by  one:  and  when  the  last 
porphjnry  circle  has  vanished  from  the  facade,  we  find  two 
palaces  standing  side  by  side,  one  built,  so  fiir  as  mere 
masonry  goes,  with  consummate  care  and  skill,  but  without 
the  slightest  vestige  of  colour  in  any  part  of  it;  the  other 
utterly  without  any  claim  to  interest  in  its  architectural  form, 
but  covercji  from  top  to  bottom  with  paintings  by  Veronese.* 
At  this  period,  then,  we  bid  farewell  to  colour,  leaving  the 
painters  to  their  own  peculiar  field ;  and  only  regretting  that 
they  waste  their  noUest  work  on  walls,  from  which  in  a 
couple  of  centuries,  if  not  before,  the  greater  part  of  their 
labour  must  be  effaced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  architecture 
whose  decline  we  are  tracing,  has  now  assumed  an  entirely 
new  condition,  that  of  the  Central  or  True  Renaissance, 
whose  nature  we  are  to  examine  in  the  next  chapter. 

§  87.  But   before  leaving  these  last  palaces  over  which 
the  Byzantine  influence  extended  itself,  there  is  one  more 

*  I  must  rcallj  give  myself  another  pat,  and  say  "good  dog."  How 
absolutely  accurate  and  true  this  account  is,  the  reader  may  see  for  himself 
in  a  moment  by  going  to  the  Church  of  St  Sebastian,^  where  he  will  see 
literally  the  last  bits  of  porphyry  vanishing  from  the  facade,  and  the  roof 
"covered  with  paintings/'  which  were  indeed  once  by  Paul  Veronese,  and 
are  now  by  the  pupils  of  the  Venetian  Academy.     [1881.] 

^  FFor  further  notice  of  this  church — '^the  tomb,  and  of  old  the  monument,  of 
Pinl  Veroneie  " — see  below,  Venetian  Index,  p.  432.] 
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be  learned  from  them  of  much  importance  to  us. 

1  many  respects  debased  in  style,  they  are  consum- 

rarkmanship,  and  unstained  in  honour ;  there  is  no 

on  in  them,  and  no  dishonesty.     That  there  is  abso- 

imperfection,  is  indeed,  as  we  have  seen  above,'  a 

heir  being  wanting  in  the  highest  qualities  of  archi- 

V  lut,  as  lessons  in  masonry,  they  have  their  value, 

jj  ^-11  u„  „i..j;^  fQj.  ^jr^g  excellence  they  display  in 

E  y  stones,  for  the   precision  of  their  in- 

la  ui       ther  such  qualities,  which  in  them  are  indeed  too 

^ini       I-  "-T.  very  instructive  in  their  particular  way. 

instance,  in  the  inlaid  design  of  the  dove  with 
the  inch,  from  the  Casa  Trevisan'  (Vol.  I.  Plate  20, 

oppuMLe  425)  it  is  impossible  for  anything  to  go  beyond 
the  ]  with  which  the  olive  leaves  are  cut  out  of  the 

w^ite  iiiiiroie ;  and,  in  some  wreaths  of  laurel  below,  the 
rippled  edge  of  each  leaf  is  as  finely  and  easily  drawn,  as  if 
by  a  delicate  pencil.  No  Florentine  table  is  more  exquisitely 
finished  than  the  fat^ade  of  this  entire  palace ;  and  as  ideals 
of  an  executive  perfection,^  which,  though  we  must  not  turn 
aside  from  our  main  path  to  reach  it,  may  yet  with  much 
advantage  be  kept  in  our  sight  and  memory,  these  palaces 
are  most  notable  amidst  the  architecture  of  Europe.  The 
Bio  Fa^acte  d  the  Ducal  Palace,  though  very  sparing  in 
ctrfour,  is  yet,  as  an  example  of  finished  masonry  in  a  vast 
buildiiq;,  one  of  the  finest  things,  not  mily  in  V^ce,  but  in 
t^  world.*    It  differs  from  other  work  of  the  Byzantine 

1  (Sm  Vol.  X  p.  203L] 
'  [Sm  "bore,  g  ""  ■" 


*  [See  Mtdem  iWUcr*,  t»L  t.  pL  )x.  ch.  viL  §  SI  n.,  when  Rnddn,  dtlnff  thh 
pacMga  and  §  19  abore  u  iiutauon  of  liU  "  respect  for  completioii,"  estobti^ei  ft 
lunDOiijr  of  hie  varioiu  pteayee  on  "  fioiih "  in  art,] 


*  [(M  Bome  iheets  among  the  MSS.  Riuldii  give*  an  elaborate  but  fTagnMntuy 
acoonot  of  the  lUo  Facade,  from  which  the  fbllowiug  paaNgea  are  eztractad : — 

"Of  all  the  Renainance  worlm  I  have  ever  seen,  I  should  give  the  palm 
to  tinU,  for  general  beau^ ;  nor  li  it  chief  among  Renaivance  irorb  oolj, — 
tben  !■  harllf  a  mere  improauve  loeue  In  Venice  or  in  the  world  than  the 
reach  of  narrow  canal,  betweeR  the  Bridge  of  Bigh*  and  the  Canonica,  which 
l^e  liltean  iulet  of  a  lake  againet  tte  dMi  and  delieate  atonee  of  the  gigmntic 
wall,  that  lifta  ita  icalptnred  predpiee  eo  Hr  into  the  bMad  light  and  bine 
■ky.    Ita  majecty,  indeed,  dreads  ehiellr  on  thia,  that  it  i«  a  wall :  not  a 
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Renaissance,  in  being  on  a  very  large  scale;  and  it  still 
retains  one  pure  Gothic  character,  wlbich  adds  not  a  little 
to  its  nobleness,  that  of  perpetual  variety.  There  is  hardly 
one  window  of  it,  or  one  panel,  that  is  like  another ;  and  this 

change  so  increases  its  apparent  size  by  confusing 


group  of  regularly  designed  parts,  but  one  mighty  wall,  variously  pierced 
and  panelled,  and  its  diyisioni  are  so  irregular,  so  small  and  so  multitudinous 
in  proportion  to  its  mass,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  contemplate  it  as 
diTided,  and  very  nearly  impossible  either  to  analyse  or  describe  the  method 
of  its  division.  The  eye  is  led  firom  one  part  to  another,  or  rather  receives 
all  at  once ;  and  it  requires  considerable  effort  to  fix  the  mind  on  any  separate 
part  of  it,  or  find  the  kev  to  anything  like  an  intelligible  symmetry  among 
the  perpetual  varieties  of  its  composition.  At  last,  however,  one  begins  to 
perceive  that  it  is  in  reality  dividea  into  four  stories,  each  with  entablatures, 
out  grouped  two  and  two ;  the  second  and  fourth  having  bold  projecting 
bracket  cornices ;  while  the  water  story  and  third  story  have  only  richly 
moulded  cornices  without  brackets,  but  the  cornice  course  of  the  third 
story  is  bolder  than  that  of  the  first,  and  the  bracket  cornice  of  the  fourth — 
the  true  roof  cornice — is  still  more  markedly  bolder  than  the  bracket  cornice 
of  the  second,  so  that  the  energy  or  value  of  the  respective  cornices  is  to  the 
eye  in  alternating  proportion,  approximating  to  some  such  ratio  as  this — 
6  :  7  : :  6  : 9. 

''The  frieie  of  the  entablatures  is  quite  plain  in  the  water  and  third 
stories,  but  in  the  first  story  it  has  a  course  of  porphyry  medallions. 

''  The  panels  .  .  .  [of  the  lower  courses]  are  square  .  .  .  the  word  suggests 
the  idea  of  them  most  clearly  to  the  mind  of  the  general  reader.  But  none  of 
them  are  accurately  square.  The  barred  windows  are  three  or  four  indies 
higher  than  they  are  broad  .  .  . ;  the  plain  panels  are  never  three  the  same, 
varying  from  broad  oblongs  to  narrow  uprights,  with  every  conceivable 
difference  of  intermediate  size,  and  all  irregularly  disposed,  so  that  it  would 
take  two  or  three  days'  work  to  measure  and  draw  them  accurately  to  scale, 
the  crosses  in  the  upper  course  extending  or  contracting  themselves  accord- 
ing to  the  variable  size  of  the  panels ;  sometimes  flat,  sometimes  upright ; 
neither  have  all  the  panels  of  the  upper  course  their  crosses  where  they 
should  come  by  the  apparent  rule,  but  three  of  these  are  left  plain,  as  if  by 
accident ;  neither  are  all  ^e  panels  of  the  lower  course  pierced  with  windows 
where  there  should  be  windows  by  the  rule,  but  three  of  them  are  filled  up, 
and  have  got  the  crosses  which  one  misses  from  the  course  above.  I  call 
them  crosses,  because  they  have  exactly  the  effect  upon  the  eye  of  crosses 
in  low  relief  inserted  into  the  recess  of  the  panel.  But  the  Renaissance 
architect  had  no  sacred  intention,  the  ornament  is  formed  merely  by  four 
smaller  panellings,  of  which  the  external  mouldings  are  missed  by  the  eye, 
in  the  depth  of  the  recess,  while  the  cross  bars  are  clearly  seen,  and  are  still 
fifurther  energized  by  small  flattened  bosses  like  nail  heads  at  the  centre 
and  extremities.  .  .  . 

''This  series  of  panellings,  complex  and  variable  as  it  is,  had  been 
thought  too  monotonous  to  be  continued  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
building.  The  foundation  is  three  times  broken  by  doorways ;  first  .  .  . 
[near]  its  northern  extremity,  by  a  single  door  .  .  . ;  then  ...  by  the  four 
arches  which  form  the  principal  water  entrance  of  the  palace,  and  finally, 
[some]  feet  farther  on,  by  two  arches  of  similar  design  which  give 
entrance.  .  .  . 

"  The  first  small  door,  above  mentioned,  is  as  high  in  the  jambs  as  the 
course  of  chequered  pattern,  round-arch  headed,  and  flanked  by  pilasters 
XI.  C 
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lat,  though  presenting  no  bold  features,  or  striking 
any  kind,  there  are  few  things  in  Italy  more  im- 
lan  the  vision  of  it  overhead,  as  the  gondola  gUdes 
;ath  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  And  lastly  (unless  we 
me  these  buildings  for  some  pieces  of  very  childish 

lich  the  bases  and  capitals  are  fomied  merely  hy  the  coutinuatioii  of  the 
dings  below  and  above  that  course.  Two  discs  of  porphyry  occupy  its 
■jouJr:!=,  and  above  it,  occupyio);  the  heig'ht  of  the  third  course  of  panpUiiig, 
is  a  delicately  sculptured  t&blet  bearine^  the  arms  of  a  Dartre,  three  leopards 
on  a  cross  bar,  with  six  Turk's  beards  on  the  shield.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  remarkable  in  this  tablet,  as  ao  eiainple  of  lleaaissance  sculpture. 
The  shield  itself  is  of  au  affectedly  graceful  ^rm— an  herald's  shield,  not  a 
soldier's— with  a  curl  at  its  edges  a»  if  it  were  of  paper ;  and  it  is  supported 
by  two  creatures  whom  1  cannot  venture — ^without  the  reader's  concurrence, 
and  after  they  have  been  specifically  deecribed^to  characterize  as  angela 
They  appear  to  be  youths  of  12  or  Ifi  years  old,  with  flowing  hair,  wearing 
very  tight  liuen  tunics  in  full  folds  which  are  fastened  by  a  girdle  at  the 
waist,  but  thence  descend  only  to  their  middles,  the  limbs  of  both  being 
entirely  bare,  very  well  shaped,  but  rather  too  muscular,  the  sculptor 
haviug  been  particularly  desirous  that  it  should  be  seen  how  well  he  under- 
etood  the  anatomy  of  the  groin  and  knee,  and  not  a  little  vain  also  of  his 
moiingeinent  of  the  drapery,  which  flutters  intii  al!  mauuer  of  iniai!  wrinkling 
foldf  «t  its  lower  edge,  aa  if  it  had  been  blown  up  to  the  middles  of  the 
^nree  by  the  Levante.  Their  anna  are  abo  bare  from  just  below  the 
■Eonlder,  end  eftch  of  the  fignrea,  auBtamini;  the  aliield  with  one  hand, 
eurlea  «  torch  with  the  other,  taller  tfaui  himself,  towards  the  flame  of 
which,  putting  his  head  on  one  nde,  he  looks  up  in  a  seroi-mehuichidT 
nuuiner.  They  hare  both  of  them  pigeon's  wingi,  very  delicately  cut ;  ana 
the  chieelnuiiihip  of  the  whole  is  excellent,  full  of  aiurit,  and  touched  with 
fine  feeling  of  the  oroameotal  power  of  the  iinee. 

"He  lower  portions  of  thia  door  have  suffered  much.  In  time  a 
wooden  porch  waa  erected  over  it,  carried  on  brackets ;  deep  holes  were  ant 
in  the  marble  for  the  supports  of  these,  which  are  now  left,  the  brackets 
hsTing  been  remoTed;  and  the  junction  of  the  wooden  roof  with  the  vtone- 
woric  Is  stil]  b«ceaUe  by  an  unsightly  ledge  of  nUater — like  a  piece  of 
■wellow's  work — running  acroes  the  red  circles  of  the  spandrils,  and  across 
the  pUaateie,  ««  lar  as  the  windows  on  each  aide  of  the  door.  The  pilaster 
heads  end  angles  are  all  broken  and  worn  away,  and  the  mouldings  of  the 
foundation  dnUed  full  of  holes  where  there  were  once  rings  to  fasten  the 
gondolai  to. 

"This  do  „  „ 

first  that  of  the  Renaiasance,  when  the  loss  of  all  high  feeling  in  design  was 
nevertheleaa  compatible  with  great  artietic»l  refinement  and  alall  in  composi- 
tion. The secoad thi '  "  "  ■-  ■  -  ■  -  .-.,.... 
eake  ofparsonal  conv 

"  M'e  next  come  to  the  four  arches  of  the  main  entrance.  These  are 
four  UniiaJMani  (i  archaa  of  the  wont  kind  ;  that  ia  to  say,  ronnd  archea 
dumaily  decorated  with  Urge  roeea  in  circles  under  the  soffits,  carried  on 
square  pilar*,  divided  into  panel*  by  bead  mouldings,  and  richly  sculptured 
with  arabeaque  on  the  sides.  Tht  kind  of  design  ia  that  now  commonly 
adopted  at  Parisian  dUi,  but  it  i*  delicate  and  nch,  and  the  doorwaya  are 
not  without  eome  value  as  a  contrast  to  the  more  manly  porta  of  the  deeign. 
But  ev«a  these  four  archea  cannot  be  described  in  general  terms ;  the  two 
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perspective),  they  are  magnificently  honest,  as  well  as  perfect 
I  do  not  remember  even  any  gilding  upon  them ;  all  is  pure 
marble,  and  of  the  finest  kind."^ 

And  therefore,  in  finally  leaving  the  Ducal  Palace,t  let 
us  take  with  us  one  more  lesson,  the  last  which  we  shall 
receive  from  the  Stones  of  Venice,  except  in  the  form  of 
a  warning. 

§  89.  The  school  of  architecture  which  we  have  just  been 
examining  is,  as  we  have  seen  above,  redeemed  from  severe 
condemnation  by  its  careful  and  noble  use  of  inlaid  marbles 
as  means  of  colour.     From  that  time  forward,  this  art  has 

*  There  may^  however,  be  a  kind  of  dishonesty  even  in  the  use  of  marble, 
if  it  18  attempted  to  make  the  marble  look  like  something  else.  See  the  final 
or  Venetian  Index,  under  head  ''Scalzi"  fp.  431]. 

t  Appendix  5  :  '*  Renaissance  Side  of  Ducal  Palace  "  [p.  256]. 

towards  the  north  carry  the  Barberiffi  shield  on  the  spandril  between  them, 
sharply  cut  and  enclosed  in  a  very  lovely  Raphaelesque  wreath  of  flowers, 
and  these  two  doors  are  £ftr  more  refined  hoth  m  the  design  and  execution  of 
their  arabesques  than  those  to  the  south,  and  besides  have  their  ornament 
down  to  the  base  mouldings,  while  those  to  the  south  have  the  lower  panels 
of  their  shafts  left  plain,  and  in  their  central  spandril  have  a  vulgar  and 
ponderous  garland  enclosing  a  circle.  .  .  . 

^^The  space  between  these  arches  and  the  two  which  form  the  present 
water  entrance  is  occupied,  in  the  two  upper  courses  of  the  lower  story, 
wi^  which  we  are  at  present  concerned,  by  four  plain  panels  surroundeu 
by  simple  mouldings,  with  intervals  also  entirely  undecorated ;  the  panels 
appear  to  be  square;  the  southernmost  interval  is  an  upright  oblong; 
middle  one  wider,  the  third  widest — somethinff  more  than  a  square.  Four 
smaller  openings  have  been  cut^  or  rather  dashed,  out  in  the  upper  panels, 
and  two  in  the  lower  filled  with  iron  bars  at  different  depths  and  of  different 
sizes,  the  edges  of  the  openings  being  left  shattered  and  blanched ;  while 
finally,  the  space  between  the  present  water  entrance,  and  the  point  of  the 
junction  of  the  Renaissance  part  of  the  palace  with  the  older  work,  is  occupied 
in  each  course  by  four  square  panels  and  one  narrow  one  with  the  narrowest 
intervals  of  any  in  the  whole  series — little  more  than  a  foot  each — the 
upper  ones  being  pierced  with  modem  square  windows,  and,  at  the  time 
being  (1851),  glazed,  and  rendered  cheerful  by  flowers  and  birdcages  and 
other  signs  of  inhabitation  of  the  apartments  within.  A  large  water-rat 
trots  as  I  write,  with  his  tail  up,  into  the  greater  entrance,  and  round 
the  valve  of  its  door — presently  returns  to  make  an  exploring  tour  along 
the  lower  step  of  the  g^reat  staircase  :  some  one  passes,  and  he  disappears 
behind  the  door.  This  entrance  is  formed  by  two  arches  like  the  four  in 
the  centre,  having,  however,  in  its  spandril  the  arms  of  a  Doge,  three 
stars  over  three  cross  bars.  The  Bridge  of  Sighs  springs  from  the  cornice 
of  its  northern  arch,  not,  as  a  modem  architect  would  have  put  it,  over 
the  middle  of  the  arch,  but  over  one  side ;  the  breadth  of  the  bridge 
extending  over  somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  arch,  and  projecting  beyond 
the  pilasters  which  flank  it  .  .  ,"] 
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been  unknown  or  deqnsed;  the  frescoes  of  the  swift  and 
daring  Venetian  painters  long  contended  with  the  inlaid 
marbles,  outvjring  them  with  colour,  iinleed  more  glorious 
than  theirs,  but  fugitive  as  the  hues  of  woods  in  autumn; 
and,  at  last,  as  the  art  itself  of  painting  in  this  mighty 
manner  fSsuled  from  among  men,*  the  modem  decaaMve 
S3rstem  established  itself  which  united  the  meaninglessness 
of  the  veined  marble  with  the  evanescence  of  the  fresco, 
and  completed  the  harmcNiy  by  falsehood. 

§  40.  Since  first,  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Seven 
LampSy^  I  endeavoured  to  show  the  culpableness,  as  well 
as  the  baseness,  of  our  common  modes  of  decoration  by 
painted  imitation  of  various  woods  or  marbles,  the  subject 
has  been  discussed  in  various  architectural  works,^  and  is 
evidently  becoming  one  of  daily  increasing  interest.  When 
it  is  considered  how  many  persons  there  are  whose  means 
of  livelihood  consist  altogether  in  these  spurious  arts,  and 
how  difficult  it  is,  even  for  the  most  candid,  to  admit  a 
conviction   contrary  both    to   their  interests   and   to    their 

*  We  have,  as  £ur  as  I  know,  at  present  among  us,  only  one  painter, 
G.  F.  Watts,  who  is  capable  of  design  in  colour  on  a  large  scale.  He  stands 
alone  among  our  artists  of  the  old  school  in  his  perception  of  the  value  of 
breadth  in  distant  masses,  and  in  the  vigour  of  invention  by  which  such 
breadth  must  be  sustained ;  and  his  power  of  expression  and  depth  of  thought 
are  not  less  remarkable  than  his  bold  conception  of  colour  effect  Very  pro- 
bably some  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  have  the  gift  also ;  I  am  nearly  certain 
that  Rossetti  has  it,  and  I  think  also  Millais ;  but  the  experiment  has  yet  to 
be  tried.     I  wish  it  could  be  made  in  Mr.  Hope's  church  in  Margaret  Street* 


1  rVoL  VIIl.  pp.  38,  72.J 

*  [An  answer  to  Ruskm's  views  on  this  subject  was  attempted  in  a  brochure 
already  referred  to  (VoL  IX.  p.  zliiL) — Something  on  Buskinism,  by  an  Architect, 
pp.  36  wq.] 

*  [To  this  note  Ruskin  added  in  the  ''  Travellers'  Edition,"  "  Note  written,  I 
believe,  in  1862."  The  buUding  of  ''  Mr.  Hope's  chuTch »— All  Saints',  Margaret 
Street — was  an  interesting  event  in  the  Grothic  Revival.  The  Cambridge  Camden 
Society  (whose  journal,  the  EocienologUt,  has  been  referred  to  at  Vol.  VIII.  u.  xzzix.) 
conceived  the  project  of  a  model  church,  which  should  realise  Gothic  principles  archi- 
tecturally, and  be  the  home  of  high  Anglican  ritual.  Mr.  A.  J.  Beresford  Hope  and  Sir 
Stephen  Glynne  were  the  executive  for  carrying  out  the  scheme,  and  a  sum  of  £70,000 
was  collected.  The  architect  was  Butterfield ;  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  Dr. 
Pusey  in  1849,  and  the  building  was  completed  in  1869.  The  fresco  paintings  were 
executed  by  W,  Dyce,  R.A.  (for  whom  see  Academy  Notes,  1865  and  1867).  ] 
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inveterate  habits  of  practice  and  thought,  it  is  rather  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  the  cause  of  Truth  should  have  found 
even  a  few  maintainers,  than  that  it  should  have  encountered 
a  host  of  adversaries.  It  has,  however,  been  defended  re- 
peatedly by  architects  themselves,  and  so  successfully,  that 
I  believe,  so  far  as  the  desirableness  of  this  or  that  method 
of  ornamentation  is  to  be  measured  by  the  fact  of  its  simple 
honesty  or  dishonesty,  there  is  little  need  to  add  anjrthing 
to  what  has  been  already  urged  upon  the  subject.  But 
there  are  some  points  connected  with  the  practice  of 
imitating  marble,  which  I  have  been  unable  to  touch  upon 
until  now,  and  by  the  consideration  of  which  we  may  be 
enabled  to  see  something  of  the  poUcy  of  honesty  in  this 
matter,  without  in  the  least  abandoning  the  higher  ground 
of  principle. 

§  41.  Consider,  then,  first,  what  marble  seems  to  have 
heesDi  made  for.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
world,  we  find  that  a  rock  has  been  providentially  distributed, 
in  a  manner  particularly  pointing  it  out  as  intended  for  the 
service  of  man.  Not  altogether  a  common  rock,  it  is  yet 
rare  enough  to  command  a  certain  d^ree  of  interest  and 
attention  wherever  it  is  found ;  but  not  so  rare  as  to  preclude 
its  use  for  Any  purpose  to  which  it  is  fitted.  It  is  exactly 
of  the  consistence  which  is  best  adapted  for  sculpture;  that 
is  to  say,  neither  hard  nor  brittle,  nor  flaky  nor  splintery, 
but  uniformly  and  delicately,  yet  not  ignobly,  soft, — exactly 
soft  enough  to  allow  the  sculptor  to  work  it  without  force, 
and  trace  on  it  the  finest  lines  of  finished  form;  and  yet 
so  hard  as  never  to  betray  the  touch  or  moulder  away  beneath 
the  steel;  and  so  admirably  crystallized,  and  of  such  per- 
manent elements,  that  no  rain  dissolves  it,  no  time  changes 
it,  no  atmosphere  decomposes  it ;  once  shaped,  it  is  shaped 
for  ever,  unless  subjected  to  actual  violence  or  attrition. 
This  rock,  then,  is  prepared  by  Nature  for  the  sculptor  and 
architect,  just  as  paper  is  prepared  by  the  manufacturer  for 
the  artist,  with  as  great — nay,  with  greater — care,  and  more 
perfect  adaptation  of  the  material  to  the  requirements.     And 
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arble  paper,  some  is  white  and  some  coloured ;  but 
oloured  than  white,  because  the  white  is  evidently 
sculpture,  and   the   coloured  for  the  covering  of 
Lces.' 

SJ^ow,  if  we  would  take  Nature  at  her  word,  and  use 
[ius  paper  which  she   has  taken  so   much   care  to 
]  r  us  {it  is  a  long  process,  the  making  of  that  paper : 

the  pulp  ■"*"  it  needing  the  subtlest  possible  solution,  and  the 
pressing  ol  it — for  it  is  all  hot-pressed — having  to  be  done 
under  the  sea,  or  under  something  at  least  as  heavy) ;  if,  I  say, 
we  use  it  as  Nature  would  have  us,  consider  what  advantages 
would  follow.  The  colours  of  marble  are  mingled  for  us  just 
as  if  on  a  prepared  palette.  They  are  of  all  shades  and  hues 
(except  bad  ones),  some  being  united  and  even,  some  broken, 
mixed, 'and  interrupted,  in  order  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  want  of  the  painter's  power  of  breaking  and  mingling  the 
coloiu'  with  the  brush.  But  there  is  more  in  the  colours  than 
this  delicacy  of  adaptation.  There  is  history  in  them.  By 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  every  piece  of 
marble,  they  record  the  means  by  which  that  marble  has  been 
produced,  and  the  successive  changes  throu^  which  it  has 
passed.  And  in  all  their  veins  and  zones,  and  flame-like 
stainings,  or  broken  and  disconnected  lines,  they  write  various 
l^ftaids,  never  untrue,  of  the  former  political  state  of  the 
mountain  kingdom  to  which  they  belonged,  of  its  infirmities 
and  fortitudes,  convulsions  and  consoUdations,  from  the 
beginning  of  time. 

Now,  if  we  were  never  in  the  habit  of  seeing  anything  but 
real  marbles,  this  language  of  theirs  would  soon  begin  to  be 
understood;  that  is  to  say,  even  the  least  observant  of  us 
would  recognise  such  and  such  stones  as  forming  a  peculiar 
class,  and  would  b^rin  to  inquire  where  they  came  from, 
and,  at  last,  take  some  feeble  interest  in  the  main  question. 
Why  they  were  only  to  be  found  in  that  or  the  otha-  place, 

■  rCompue  Aratra  PenU&ti,  §  109,  wh«re  "the  prarideace  of  Nature"  ia  tlie 
diBtriDutioti  of  niArblea  te  again  (UBciuMd,  and  the  curaeterictice  of  the  tcbooU  of 
Athens  and  North  Italjr  are  referred  to  the  eereral  inppliea  of  materiaL] 
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and  how  they  came  to  make  a  part  of  this  momitain,  and  not 
of  that  ?  Ajid  m  a  little  while,  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
stand  for  a  moment  at  a  shop  door,  leaning  against  the  pillars 
of  it,  without  remembering  or  questioning  of  something  well 
worth  the  memory  or  the  inquiry,  touching  the  hills  of  Italy, 
or  Greece,  or  Africa,  or  Spain ;  and  we  should  be  led  on  from 
knowledge  to  knowledge,  until  even  the  unsculptured  walls  of 
our  streets  became  to  us  volumes  as  precious  as  those  of  our 
libraries. 

§  48.  But  the  moment  we  admit  imitation  of  marble,  this 
source  of  knowledge  is  destroyed.  None  of  us  can  be  at  the 
pains  to  go  through  the  work  of  verification.  If  we  knew 
that  every  coloured  stone  we  saw  was  natural,  certain 
questions,  conclusions,  interests,  would  force  themselves  upon 
us  without  any  effort  of  our  own ;  but  we  have^  none  of  us 
time  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  our  daily  business,  to  touch,  and 
pore  over,  and  decide  with  painful  minuteness  of  investigation, 
whether  such  and  such  a  pillar  be  stucco  or  stone.  And  the 
whole  field  of  this  knowledge,  which  Nature  intended  us  to 
possess  when  we  were  children,  is  hopelessly  shut  out  from 
us.  Worse  than  shut  out,  for  the  mass  of  coarse  imita- 
tions confuses  our  knowledge  acquired  from  other  sources; 
and  our  memory  of  the  marbles  we  have  perhaps  once  or 
twice  carefiiUy  examined,  is  disturbed  and  distorted  by  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  imitations  which  are  brought  before  us 
continually. 

§  44.  But  it  will  be  said,  that  it  is  too  expensive  to 
employ  real  marbles  in  ordinary  cases.  It  may  be  so:  yet 
not  always  more  expensive  than  the  fitting  windows  with 
enormous  plate  glass,  and  decorating  them  with  elaborate 
stucco  mouldings,  and  other  useless  sources  of  expenditure 
in  modem  building;^  nay,  not  always  in  the  end  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  frequent  repainting  of  the  dingy  pillars, 
which  a  little  water  dashed  against  them  would  refresh  from 

^  [On  this  subject^  compare  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting ,  §§  34^  35^  where 
it  is  maintained  that  it  is  ''architectural  ugliness"  which  is  costly. j 
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i',  if  they  were  of  true  stone.  But,  granting  that 
1  that  very  costliness,  checking  their  common  use 
localities,  is  part  of  the  interest  of  marbles,  con- 
history.  \A''here  they  are  not  found.  Nature  has 
ther  materials,  clay  for  brick,  or  forest  for  timber, 
working  of  which  she  intends  other  characters  of 
1  mind  to  be  developed,  and  by  the  proper  use 
u  M  certain  local  advantages  will  assuredly  be  attained, 

V  he  delightfulness  and  meaning  of  the  precious  marbles 

T  t  more  forcibly  in  the  districts  where  they  occur, 

or  (      tne  occasions  when  they  may  be  procured. 

3  *5.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  add  that,  as  the 
imitation  of  marbles  interferes  with  and  checks  the  know- 
ledge of  geography  and  geology,  so  the  imitation  of  wood 
interferes  with  that  of  botany ;  and  that  our  acquaintance 
with  the  nature,  uses,  and  mamier  of  growth  of  the  timber 
trees  of  om-  own  and  of  foreign  countries,  would  probably, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  become  accurate  and  extensive, 
without  any  labour  or  sacrifice  of  time,  were  not  all  inquiry 
checked,  and  all  observation  betrayed,  by  the  wretched  labours 
of  the  "  Grainer." 

§  46.  But  this  is  not  alL  As  the  practice  of  imitatifHi 
retards  knowledge,  so  also  it  retards  art. 

There  is  not  a  meaner  occupation  for  the  human  mind 
than  the  imitation  of  the  stains  and  strife  of  marble  and  wood. 
When  engaged  in  any  easy  and  simple  mechanical  occupa- 
tion, there  is  still  some  liberty  for  the  mind  to  leave  the 
literal  work ;  and  the  clash  of  the  loom  or  the  activity  of 
the  fingers  will  not  always  prevent  the  thoughts  from  some 
happy  expatiation  in  their  own  domains.  But  the  grainer 
must  think  of  what  he  is  doing;  and  veritable  attention 
and  care,  and  occasionally  considerable  skill,  are  consumed 
in  the  doing  of  a  more  absolute  nothing  than  I  can  name 
in  any  other  department  of  painful  idleness.  I  know  not 
anything  so  humiliating  as  to  see  a  human  being,  with 
arms  and  limbs  complete,  and  apparently  a  head,  and 
assuredly  a  soul,  yet  into  the  hands  of  which  when  you 
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have  put  a  brush  and  pallet,  it  cannot  do  anything  with 
them  but  imitate  a  piece  of  wood.  It  cannot  colour,  it 
has  no  ideas  of  colour;  it  cannot  draw,  it  has  no  ideas  of 
form;  it  cannot  caricature,  it  has  no  ideas  of  humour.  It 
is  incapable  of  anything  beyond  knots.  All  its  achieve- 
ment, the  entire  result  of  the  daily  application  of  its  imagina- 
tion and  immortality,  is  to  be  such  a  piece  of  texture  as  the 
sun  and  dew  are  sucking  up  out  of  the  muddy  ground,  and 
weaving  together,  far  more  finely,  in  millions  of  millions 
of  growing  branches  over  every  rood  of  waste  woodland  and 
shady  hilL 

§  47.  But  yrhst  is  to  be  done,  the  reader  asks,  with  men 
who  are  capable  of  nothing  else  than  this  ?  Nay,  they  may 
be  capable  of  everything  else,  for  all  we  know,  and  what 
we  are  to  do  with  them  I  will  try  to  say  in  the  next 
chapter ;  but  meanwhile,  one  word  more  touching  the  higher 
principles  of  action  in  this  matter,  from  which  we  have  de- 
scended to  those  of  expediency.  I  trust  that  some  day  the 
language  of  Types  will  be  more  read  and  imderstood  by  us 
than  it  has  been  for  centuries;  and  when  this  language,  a 
better  one  than  either  Greek  or  Latin,  is  again  recognised 
amongst  us,  we  shall  fiind,  or  remember,  that  as  the  other 
visible  elements  of  the  universe — its  air,  its  water,  and  its 
flame — set  forth,  in  their  pure  energies,  the  life-giving,  puri- 
fying, and  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Deity  upon  His 
creatures,  so  the  earth,  in  its  purity,  sets  forth  His  eternity 
and  His  Truth.  I  have  dwelt  above  on  the  historical 
language  of  stones ;  let  us  not  forget  this,  which  is  their 
theological  language ;  and,  as  we  would  not  wantonly  pollute 
the  fresh  waters  when  they  issue  forth  in  their  clear  glory 
from  the  rock,  nor  stay  the  mountain  winds  into  pestilential 
stagnancy,  nor  mock  the  sunbeams  with  artificial  and  in- 
effective light;  so  let  us  not,  by  our  own  base  and  barren 
falsehoods,  replace  the  crystalline  strength  and  burning 
colour  of  the  earth  from  which  we  were  bom  and  to  which 
we  must  return ;  the  earth  which,  like  our  own  bodies, 
though   dust  in   its   degradation,  is  full  of  splendoiu*  when 
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id  gathers  its  atoms ;  and  which  was  for  ever 
by  Him,  as  the  symboi  no  less  of  His  love  than 
nth,  when  He  bade  the  high  priest  bear  the  names 
ildren  of  Israel  on  the  clear  stones  of  the  Breast- 
udgment/ 

'  [Exodus  cb.  zzviii.] 


CHAPTER  II 

ROMAN    RENAISSANCE! 

§  1.  Of  all  the  buildings  in  Venice,  later  in  date  than  the 
final  additions  to  the  Ducal  Palace,  the  noblest  is,  beyond 
all  question,  that  which,  having  been  condemned  by  its  pro- 
prietor, not  many  years  ago,  to  be  pulled  down  and  sold 
for  the  value  of  its  materials,  was  rescued  by  the  Austrian 
Gk>vemment,  and  appropriated  —  the  Gk)vemment  officers 
having  no  other  use  for  it — ^to  the  business  of  the  Post-Office ;  * 
though  still  known  to  the  gondolier  by  its  ancient  name, 
the  Casa  Grimani/  It  is  composed  of  three  stories  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  at  once  simple,  delicate,  and  sublime;  but 
on  so  colossal  a  scale,  that  the  three-storied  palaces  on 
its  right  and  left  only  reach  to  the  cornice  which  marks  the 
level  of  its  first  floor.     Yet  it  is  not  at  first  perceived  to  be 

^  [Parts  of  this  chapter  form  in  the  '^ Travellers'  Edition"  a  chapter  called  ''The 
Spite  of  the  Proud^"  and  the  following  verse  (Psalms  cxxiii.  4,  Prayer-Book  version) 
is  placed  at  the  top  as  a  motto  : — 

''  Our  soul  is  filled  with  the  scornful  rebuke  of  the  wealthy^  and  with  the 
despitefhlness  of  the  proud." 
The  verse  is  quoted  below  at  tne  end  of  §  45  (where  *'  reproof"  is  rightly  read,  instead 
of  ''rebuke').     The  following  footnote  (not  quite  accurately  given  in  the  earlier 
issues^  see  "  Vari»  Lectiones/'  p.  xxxiv.)  is  appended  to  the  chapter-heading  : — 

"Portions  (§§  1-11,  23-40,  and  45)  of  the  chapter  on  the  Roman  Re- 
naissance of  the  old  edition,  here  more  or  less  abstracted  and  recast ;  but  the 
text  nowhere  altered."] 
*  r Later  issues  of  the  "  Travellers*  Edition  "  here  add  the  note  :  "  Now  removed 
elsewhere  " — viz.  to  the  Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi.  1 

'  [Seen  on  the  right  in  the  frontispiece  to  Vol.  IX.  The  Grimani  family,  for  whom 
the  palace  was  built,  were  originally  Vicentine  nobles  ;  two  doges  were  of  the  family, 
Antonio  (1521-1523),  and  Marino  (1595-1606),  for  whose  father,  Girolamo,  the  palace 
was  built.  It  is  now  the  Court  of  Appeal  The  architect  was  Michele  Sanmichele  of 
Verona  (1484-1559),  who,  like  most  enthusiastic  students  of  the  time,  had  gone  at 
an  early  age  to  Rome  to  study  classical  sculpture  and  architecture.  He  was  much 
employed  both  at  Verona  and  at  Venice,  and  was  distinguished  also  as  a  military 
architect,  being  employed  by  the  Republic  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  Corfu, 
Cyprus,  and  C^dia.  He  was  also  tne  author  of  a  work  on  classic  architecture,  lA 
Cinque  Ordini  delT  Architettura,  For  another  reference  to  the  palace,  see  Seven  Lampe, 
Vol  VIII.  p.  144  n.] 
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nd  it  is  only  when  some  expedient  is  employed  to 

om  the  eye,  that  by  the  sudden  dwarfing  of  the 

ch  of  the  Grand  Canal,  which  it  commands,  we 

ware  that  it  is  to  the  majesty  of  the  Casa  Crimani 

iialto  itself,  and  the  whole  group  of  neighbouring 

owe  the  greater  part  of  their  impress! veness.      Nor 

is  sh  of  its  details  less  notable  than  the  grandeur  of 

their   scale.      There  is    not  an    erring   line,    nor   a    mistaken 

{ooportioii,  throughout  its  noble  front ;    and  the  exceeding 

fineness  of  the  chiselling  gives  an  appearance  of  lightness  to 

the  vast  blocks  of  stone  out  of  whose  perfect  union  that 

front  is  composed.     The  decoration  is  sparing,  but  delicate : 

the  first  story  only  simpler  than  the  rest,   in  that  it   has 

pilasters  instead  of  shafts,  but  all  with  Corinthian  capitals, 

rich  in  leafiige,  and  fluted  delicately;  the  rest  of  the  walls 

flat  and  smooth,  and  their  mouldings  sharp  and  shallow,  so 

that  the  bold  shafts  look  like  crystals  of  beryl  running  through 

a  rock  of  quartz. 

§  2.  This  palace  is  the  principal  type  at  Venice,  and  one  of 
the  best  in  Europe,  of  the  central  architecture  of  the  Renais- 
sance schools;  that  carefully  studied  and  perfectly  executed 
architecture  to  which  those  schools  owe  their  principal  claims 
to  our  respect,  and  which  became  the  model  of  most  of  the 
important  works  subsequently  produced  by  civilised  nations. 
I  have  called  it  the  Roman  Renaissance,  because  it  is  founded, 
both  in  its  princi^es  of  superimpositicm,  and  in  the  style  of 
its  ornament,  upon  tfie  architecture  of  classic  Rome  at  its 
best  period.  The  revival  of  Latin  literature  both  led  to  its 
adoption  and  directed  its  form;  and  the  most  important 
example  of  it  which  exists  is  the  modem  Roman  ba»lica  of 
St.  Peter's.  It  had,  at  its  Renaissance  or  new  birth,  no 
resemblance  either  to  Greek,  Gothic,  or  Byzantine  forms, 
except  in  retuning  the  use  of  the  round  arch,  vault,  and 
dome;  in  the  treatment  of  all  details,  it  was  exclusively 
Latin;  the  last  links  of  connexion  with  mediieval  tradition 
having  been  broken  by  its  builders  in  their  enthusiasm  for 
classical  art,    and  the  forms   of   true    Greek    or   Athoiian 
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architecture  being  still  unknown  to  them.  The  study  of 
these  noble  Greek  forms  has  induced  various  modifications 
of  the  Renaissance  in  our  own  times;  but  the  conditions 
which  are  found  most  applicable  to  the  uses  of  modem 
life  are  still  Roman,  and  the  entire  style  may  most  fitly  be 
expressed  by  the  term  ''Roman  Renaissance." 

§  8.  It  is  this  style,  in  its  purity  and  fullest  form, — ^re- 
p!«sented  by  such  buildings  as  the  Casa  Grimani  at  Venice 
(built  by  San  Micheli),  the  Town  Hall  at  Vicenza  (by  Pal- 
ladio),  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  (by  Michael  Angdo),  St  Paul's 
and  Whitehall  in  London  (by  Wren  and  Inigo  Jones), — 
which  is  the  true  antagonist  of  the  Gothic  school  The 
intermediate,  or  corrupt  conditions  of  it,  though  multiplied 
over  Europe,  are  no  longer  admired  by  architects,  or  made 
the  subjects  of  their  study;  but  the  finished  work  of  this 
caitral  school  is  still,  in  most  cases,  the  model  set  before  the 
student  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  opposed  to  those  Gothic, 
Romanesque»  or  J^^zantine  forms  which  have  long  been  con- 
sidered barbarous,  and  are  so  still  by  most  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  day.  That  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  most  noble 
and  beautiful,  and  that  the  antagonistic  Renaissance  is,  in 
the  main,  unworthy  and  unadmirable,  whatever  perfection  of 
a  certain  kind  it  may  possess,  it  was  my  princip^  purpose  to 
show,  when  first  I  undertook  the  labour  of  this  work.  It 
has  been  attempted  already^  to  put  before  the  reader  the 
various  elements  which  imite  in  the  Nature  of  Gothic,  and 
to  enable  him  thus  to  judge,  not  merely  of  the  beauty  of 
the  forms  which  that  system  has  produced  already,  but  of  its 
futiu-e  applicability  to  the  wants  of  mankind  and  endless 
power  over  their  hearts.  I  would  now  endeavour,  in  like 
manner,  to  set  before  the  reader  the  Nature  of  Renaissance, 
and  thus  to  enable  him  to  compare  the  two  styles  under  the 
same  light,  and  with  the  same  enlarged  view  of  their  relations 
to  the  intellect,  and  capacities  for  the  service,  of  man. 

§  4.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  enter  at  length 
into  any  examination  of  its  external  form.     It  uses,  whether 

'  [See  ch.  vi.  in  the  preceding  volume.] 
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jfs  of  aperture  or  roofs  proper,  the  low  gable  or 
ch :  but  it  differs  from  Romanesque  work  in  attach- 
importance  to  the  horizontal  Untel  or  architrave 
irch ;  transferring  the  energy  of  the  principal  shafts 
porting  of  this  horizontal  beam,  and  thus  rendering 
subordinate,  if  not  altogether  a  superfluous,  feature, 
of  this  arrangement  has  been  gi\en  already  at  c, 
1  'V.  p.  179,  Vol.  I. :  and  I  might  insist  at  length  upon  the 
ai  y  of  a  construction  in  which  the  shorter  shaft,  which 

ha;  real  weight  of  wall  to  carry,  is  spht  into  two  by  the 

ta  ■  one,  which  has  nothing  to  carry  at  all, — that  taller  one 
being  strengthened,  nevertheless,  as  if  the  whole  weight  of 
the  building  bore  upon  it ;  and  on  the  ungracefulness,  never 
conquered  in  any  Palladian  work,  of  the  two  half-capitals 
glued,  as  it  were,  against  the  slippery  round  sides  of  the  cen- 
tral shaft.  But  it  is  not  the  form  of  this  architecture  against 
which  I  would  plead.  Its  defects  are  shared  by  many  of 
the  noblest  forms  of  earlier  building,  and  might  have  been 
entirely  atoned  for  by  excellence  of  spirit.  But  it  is  the 
moral  nature  of  it  which  is  corrupt,  and  which  it  must,  there- 
fore, be  our  principal  business  to  examine  and  expose. 

§  6.  The  moral,  or  immoral,  elements  which  imite  to  form 
the  spirit  of  Central  Renaissance  architecture  are,  I  believe, 
in  the  main,  two, — Pride  and  Infidelity ;  but  the  pride  resolves 
itself  into  three  main  branches, — Pride  of  Science,  Pride  of 
State,  and  Pride  of  System :  and  thus  we  have  four  separate 
mental  conditions  which  must  be  examined  successively.' 

§  6.  I.  Pride  of  Science.  It  would  have  be^i  more 
charitable,  but  more  confusing,  to  have  added  another  ele- 
ment to  our  list,  namely  the  Love  of  Science ;  but  the  love 
is  included  in  the  pride,  and  is  usually  so  very  subor- 
dinate an  element,  that  it  does  not  deserve  equahty  of 
nomenclature.  But,  whether  pursued  in  pride  or  in  affection 
(how  far  by  ^ther  we  shall  see  presently),  the  first  notable 

>  [With  the  fdUowinf  anklpii  «f  the  lUnalMaDM  spirit,  compue  Mcdent  Paitttwt, 
vol.  i*.  eh.  XX.  §  34,  where  Rusldn  dtM  lu  illaBtratioa  of  it  Browiiiii|f'»  "The  Bidiop 
ordvn  hii  tomb  in  SL  Pnxed'*  Church."] 
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characteristic  of  the  Renaissance  central  school  is  its  intro- 
duction of  accurate  knowledge  into  all  its  work,  so  far  as  it 
possesses  such  knowledge;^  and  its  evident  conviction  that 
such  science  is  necessary  to  the  excellence  of  the  work, 
and  is  the  first  thing  to  be  expressed  therein.  So  that 
all  the  forms  introduced,  even  in  its  minor  ornament,  are 
studied  with  the  utmost  care;  the  anatomy  of  all  animal 
structure  is  thorou^Uy  understood  and  elaborately  expressed, 
and  the  whole  of  the  execution  skilful  and  practised  in  the 
hi^est  degree.  Perspective,  linear  and  aerial,  perfect  draw- 
ing and  accurate  light  and  shade  in  painting,  and  true 
anatomy  in  all  representations  of  the  human  form,  drawn 
or  sculptured,  are  the  first  requirements  in  all  the  work  of 
this  school 

§  7.  Now,  first  considering  all  this  in  the  most  charitable 
light,  as  pursued  from  a  real  love  of  truth,  and  not  from 
vanity,  it  would,  of  course,  have  been  all  excellent  and  ad- 
mirable, had  it  been  regarded  as  the  aid  of  art,  and  not  as  its 
essence.  But  the  grand  mistake  of  the  Renaissance  schools 
lay  in  supposing  that  science  and  art  were  the  same  things, 
and  that  to  advance  in  the  one  was  necessarily  to  perfect  the 
other.  Whereas  they  are,  in  reality,  things  not  only  differ- 
ent, but  so  opposed  that  to  advance  in  the  one  is,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  the  hundred,  to  retrograde  in  the  other. 
This  is  the  point  to  which  I  would  at  present  especially  be- 
speak the  reader's  attention. 

§  8.  JScience  and  art  are  commonly  distinguished  by  the 
nature  of  their  actions ;  the  one  as  knowing,  the  other  as 
changing,  producing,  or  creating.  But  there  is  a  still  more 
important  distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  things  they  deal 
with.*     Science  deals  exclusively  with  things  as  they  are  in 

^  [In  his  copy  of  this  volume  Ruskin  has  here  noted  at  the  side  a  reference  to 
''  passage  on  Knowledge  in  Jeremy  Taylor^  Holy  Living,  chapter  on  Humility  " — viz. 
ch.  ii.  sec.  iv. :  ''Our learning  is  then  hest^  when  it  teaches  most  humility;  but  to 
be  proud  of  learning  is  the  greatest  ignorance  in  the  world.  For  our  learning  is  so 
long  in  getting^  and  so  very  imperfect^  that  the  greatest  clerk  knows  not  the 
thousandth  part  of  what  he  is  ignorant"] 

'  [Compare  the  distinction  drawn  in  Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi  §  44^  between 
"  the  men  of  facts  "  and  "  the  men  of  design."] 
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; ;  and  art  exclusively  with  things  as  they  affect 
I  sense  and  human  soul.*     Her  work  is  to  portray 
ttnces  of  things,  and  to  deepen  the  natural  impres- 
h  they  produce  upon  living  creatures.     The  work 
is    to  substitute   facts   for  appearances,   and   de- 
ns for    impressions.      Both,   observe,   are    equally 
with  truth ;    the  one   with  truth   of  aspect,   the 
tvith  truth  of  essence.^    Art  does  not  represent  things 
•f,   but    truiy    as    they   appear    to    mankind.      Science 
ff*        i  the  relations  of  things  to  each  other:  but  art  studies 

0  their  relations  to  man :  and  it  requires  of  everything 
wtuch  is  submitted  to  it  imperatively  this,  and  Mily  this, — 
nhat  that  thing  is  to  the  human  eyes  and  human  heart, 
what  it  has  to  say  to  men,  and  what  it  can  become  to  than : 
a  field  c£  questicm  just  as  much  vaster  than  that  <rf  science, 
as  the  soul  is  larger  than  the  material  creation. 

§  9.  Take  a  single  instance.  Science  informs  us  that  tbe 
sun  is  ninety-five  millions  of  miles  distant  from,  and  111 
times  broader  than,  the  earth :  t  that  we  and  all  the  planets 
revolve  round  it ;  and  that  it  revolves  on  its  own  axis  in 
35  days,  14  hours,  and  4  minutes.  With  all  this,  art  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do.  It  has  no  care  to  know  anythii^ 
of  this  kind.  But  the  things  which  it  does  care  to  know 
are  these:  that  in  the  heavens  God  hath  set  a  tabernacle 
for  the  sun,  "which  is  as  a  bride^^room  coming  out  of  his 
chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race.     His 

r — —---.- 

*  Or,  more  briefly,  tcience  hu  to  do  with  factaJart  with  phepomena^  /To 
■cience,  phenomeiu  Kre  of  use  only  as  they  lead  to  nets;  uid  to  irt,  tacts  aM 
of  use  only  as  they  lead  to  phenomena.  I  use  tbe  word  "art"  here  with 
reference  to  the  fine  arts  only ;  for  the  lower  arts  of  mechanical  prodnctioii 

1  should  reserve  the  wotd  "manufacture." 

t  (Written  thirty  years  ago.— A^oiu,  1886.) 

'  [Hi!*  distinetjon  was  to  bs  constantly  toinforced  in  Ruskin's  worio.  See>  for 
instance.  Modem  PainUrt,  roL  iii.  eh.  zrii.  §  42,  where  Tamer  is  spoken  of  as  a 
"  master  in  the  science  of  lupaet "  as  Bacon  was  in  that  of  essence ;  and  BMm  ^  Qm 
Diut,  §  I07,  where  the  diittnction  is  explained,  and  illustrated  as  being  betaeen 
form  and  force.  See  also  the  pMsagea  collected  at  VoL  IV.  p.  1S8,  on  the  relationa 
of  art  and  anatomy,  and  see  generally  Tka  Bagle'*  Ne^l,  being  "  Lecttuaa  oo  the 
Relation  of  Natural  Science  to  Art"] 
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going  forth  is  from  the  end  of  the  heaven,  and  his  circuit 
unto  the  ends  of  it,  and  there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat 
thereof:^'  * 

§  10.  This,  then,  being  the  kind  of  truth  with  which  art 
is  exclusively  concerned,  how  is  such  truth  as  this  to  be 
ascertained  and  accumulated  ?  Evidently,  and  only,  by  per- 
ception and  feeling.  Never  either  by  reasoning  or  report 
Nothing  must  come  between  Nature  and  the  artist's  sight; 
nothing  between  God  and  the  artist's  souL  Neither  calcu- 
lation nor  hearsay, — ^be  it  the  most  subtle  of  calculations, 
or  the  wisest  of  sayings, — ^may  be  allowed  to  come  between 
the  universe,  and  the  witness  which  art  bears  to  its  visible 
nature.  The  whole  value  of  that  witness  depends  on  its  i 
^^^^^  .SyPzy?^^^^  i  ^he  whole  genuineness,  acceptableness,  ^ 
and  dominion  of  it  depend  on  the  personal  assurance  of  the 
man  who  utters  it.  All  its  victory  depends  on  the  veracity 
of  the  one  preceding  word,  "  Vidi."    /     XjV^  "^ 

The  whole  function  of  the  artist  in  the  world  is  to  be 
a  seeing  and  feeling  creature;  to  be  an  instrument  of  such 
tenderness  and  sensitiveness,  that  no  shadow,  no  hue,  no 
line,  no  instantaneous  and  evanescent  expression  of  the 
visible  things  around  him,  nor  any  of  the  emotions  which 
they  are  capable  of  conveying  to  the  spirit  which  has  been 
given  him,  shall  either  be  left  unrecorded,  or  fade  from  the 
book  of  record.  It  is  not  his  business  either  to  think,  to 
judge,  to  argue,  or  to  know.  His  place  is  neither  in  the 
closet,  nor  on  the  bench,  nor  at  the  bar,  nor  in  the  library. 
They  are  for  other  men,  and  other  work.  He  may  think, 
in  a  by-way;  reason,  now  and  then,  when  he  has  nothing 
better  to  do;  know,  such  fragments  of  knowledge  as  he 
can  gather  without  stooping,  or  reach  without  pains;  but 
none  of  these  things  are  to  be  his  care.  The  work  of  his 
life  is  to  be  two-fold  only  i  to  see,  to  feel.* 

§  11.  Nay,  but,  the  reader  perhaps  pleads  with  me,  one 

1  rPsalm  xix.  5,  a] 

'  [With  thispaasaffe,  compare  the  chapter  on  a  painter's  profeasion,  printed  as 
Appendix  ii.,  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  d8&] 

XT.  D 
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at  uses  of  knowledge  is  to  open  the  eyes ;  to 
^  perceivable  which  never  would  have  been  seen, 
they  had  been  known. 

>.     This  could  only  be  said  or  believed  by  those 

Dt   know  what  the  perceptive  faculty  of  a  great 

1  comparison  with  that  of  other  men.     There  is  no 

g  ter,    no   great    workman    in   any  art,    but  he  sees 

m       with  the  glance  of  a  moment  than  he  can  learn  by  the 

Ii       ir  of  a  thousand  hours. 

d  has  made  every  man  fit  for  his  work ;  He  has 
given  to  the  man  whom  He  means  for  a  student,  the  re- 
flective, logical,  sequential  faculties;  and  to  the  man  whom 
He  means  for  an  artist,  the  po-ceptive,  sensitiver-zetesitixe. 
faculties.,.  And  neither  of  these  men,  so  &r  from  being 
able  to  do  the  other's  woric,  can  even  comprehend  the  way 
in  which  it  is  done.  The  student  has  no  understanding^J^ 
the  vision,  nor  the  painter  of  the  prpc^;  but  cEi^y,  the 
student  has  no  idea  of  the  colossal  grasp  of  the  true  painter's 
vision  *nd  sensibility.  ' 

The  labour  of  the  whole  Geological  Society,  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  has  but  now  arrived  at  the  ascertainment  of 
those  truths  respecting  mountain  form  which  Turner  saw 
and  exjnressed  with  a  few  strokes  of  a  camel's  hair  poicil 
fif^  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  boy.^  The  knowledge  of 
all  the  laws  of  the  planetary  system,  and  of  all  the  curves 
of  the  motion  of  projectiles,  would  never  enable  the  man 
of  science  to  draw  a  waterfall  or  a  wave;  and  all  the 
members  of  Surgeons'  Hall  helping  each  other  could  not 
at  this  moment  see,  or  represent,  the  natural  movem^it 
of  a  human  body  in  vigorous  action,  as  a  poor  dyer's  son  did 
two  hundred  years  ago.*  * 

§  13.  But  surely,  it  is  still  insisted,  granting  this  peculiar 
faculty  to  the  painter,  he  will  still  see  more  as  he  knows 
more,   and  the  more  knowledge  he  obtains,  therefore,  the 
*  Tintoret. 

>  [Compare  on  thii  nUect,  Modem  Pamieri,  toL  L,  Vol.  III.  p.  42B.] 
*  [At  tfai* point  tlie"'mv«lleni'  Edition"  bmlcs  off,  TMnmin; «t  §  £3.] 
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better.  No;  not  even  so.  It  is  indeed  true  that,  here 
and  there,  a  piece  of  knowledge  will  enable  the  eye  to 
detect  a  truth  which  might  otherwise  have  escaped  it;  as, 
for  instance,  in  watching  a  sunrise,  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  orb  may  lead  the  painter  to  feel  more 
profoundly,  and  express  more  fully,  the  distance  between 
the  bars  of  cloud  that  cross  it,  and  the  sphere  of  flame  that 
lifts  itself  slowly  beyond  them  into  the  infinite  heaven. 
But  for  one  visible  truth  to  which  knowledge  thus  opens 
the  eyes,  it  seals  them  to  a  thousand :  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
knowledge  occur  to  the  mind  so  as  to  occupy  its  powers 
of  contemplation  at  the  moment  when  the  sight-work  is  to 
be  done,  the  mind  retires  inward,  fixes  itself  upon  the  known 
£Eict,  and  forgets  the  passing  visible  ones;  and  a  moment  of 
such  forgetfiilness  loses  more  to  the  painter  than  a  day's 
thought  can  gain.  This  is  no  new  or  strange  assertion. 
Every  person  accustomed  to  careful  reflection  of  any  kind 
knows  that  its  natural  operation  is  to  close  his  eyes  to  the 
external  world.  While  he  is  thinking  deeply,  he  neither 
sees  nor  feels,  even  though  naturally  he  may  possess  strong 
powers  of  sight  and  emotion.  He  who,  having  journeyed 
all  day  beside  the  Leman  Lake,  asked  of  his  companions, 
at  evening,  where  it  was,*  probably  was  not  wanting  in  sensi- 
bility ;  but  he  was  generally  a  thinker,  not  a  perceiver.  And 
this  instance  is  only  an  extreme  one  of  the  effect  which,  in 
all  cases,  knowledge,  becoming  a  subject  of  reflection,  pro- 
duces upon  the  sensitive  faculties.^  It  must  be  but  poor 
and  lifeless  knowledge,  if  it  has  no  tendency  to  force  itself 

♦  St  Bernard.* 

^  [Literature  abounds  in  such  instances^  of  whfch  two  may  here  be  given. 
Erasmus  amused  himself  in  the  passage  of  the  Alps  with  composing  a  poem  on  old 
age  (see  Froude's  Erasmus,  p.  90)^  and  Gibbon^  though  he  livea  fifteen  years  in  Lau- 
sanne, loved  only  to  see  nature  ''framed  in  a  window"  (Augustine  fiirrell's  Res 
Judicata f  p.  41).] 

'  [''Arter  having  passed  a  whole  day  in  riding  along  its  shore,  in  the  evening 
when  his  companions  were  asking  about  the  Lake,  he  enquired,  '  What  Lake  ? '  ' 
(St  Bern.,  Op,,  vol  il  coL  1118).  That  St  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (1091-1153)  was 
not  wanting  in  sensibility  to  nature  is  shown  by  one  of  his  letters,  which  might 
have  been  written  by  Wordsworth  :  ''  Experto  crede ;  aliquid  amplius  invenies  in 
tilvis  quam  in  libris.  Ligna  et  lapides  docebunt  te  quod  a  magistris  audire  non 
poasis     (see  L\fe  and  Times  qfSt.  Bernard,  by  J.  C.  M orison,  p.  23). J 
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id  become  ground  for  reflection,  in  despite  of  the 
of  external  objects.  It  will  not  obey  their  succes- 
;  first  that  comes  gives  it  food  enough  for  its  day's 
is  its  habit,  its  duty,  to  cast  the  rest  aside,  and 
a  that.  The  first  thing  that  a  thinking  and  know- 
sees  in  the  course  of  the  day,  he  will  not  easily 
i  is  not  his  way  to  quit  anything  without  getting  to 

the  I  om  of  it,  if  possible.  But  the  artist  is  bound  to 
rec  ;  all  things  on  the  broad,  white,  lucid  field  of  his  soul, 
not  to  grasp  at  one.  For  instance,  as  the  knowing  and 
thinking  man  watches  the  sunrise,  he  sees  something  in  the 
colour  of  a  ray,  or  the  change  of  a  cloud,  that  is  new  to 
him;  and  this  he  follows  out  forthwith  into  a  labyrinth  of 
optical  and  pneumatical  laws,  perceiving  no  more  clouds 
nor  rays  all  the  morning.  But  the  painter  must  catch  all 
the  rays,  all  the  colours  that  come,  and  see  them  all  truly, 
all  in  their  real  relations  and  succession ;  therefore,  everything 
that  occupies  room  in  his  mind  he  must  cast  aside  for  tiie 
time  as  completely  as  may  be.  The  thoughtful  man  is  gone 
far  away  to  seek ;  but  the  percdving  man  must  sit  still,  and 
open  his  heart  to  receive.  The  thoughtful  man  is  knitting 
and  shaipening  himself  into  a  two-edged  sword,  wherewilii 
to  ^erce.  The  perceiving  man  is  stretching  himself  into  a 
-four-comoed  sheet,  wherewith  to  catch.  And  all  the  breadth 
to  which  he  can  expand  himself,  and  all  the  white  emptiness 
into  which  he  can  blanch  himsdf^  will  not  be  enough  to  re- 
ceive what  God  has  to  give  him. 

§  18.  What  tiien,  it  will  he  indignantly  asked,  is  an  utterly 
ignorant  and  unthinking  man  likely  to  make  the  best  artist  ? 
No,  not  so  neither.  Knowledge  is  good  for  him  so  long  as 
he  can  keep  it  utterly,  servilely,  subordinate  to  his  own  divine 
work,  and  trample  it  under  his  feet,  and  out  of  his  way,  the 
moment  it  is  likely  to  entangle  him. 

And  in  this  respect,  observe,  there  is  an  enormous  dif- 
feraice  between  knowledge  and  education.  An  artist  need 
not  be  a  learned  man;  in  all  probability  it  will  be  a  dis- 
advantage to  him  to  become  so;  but  he  ought,  if  possible. 
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always  to  be  an  educated  man:  that  is,  one  who  has 
understanding  of  his  own  uses  and  duties  in  the  world,  and 
therefore  of  the  general  nature  of  the  things  done  and  ex- 
isting in  the  world ;  and  who  has  so  trained  himself,  or  been 
trained,  as  to  turn  to  the  best  and  most  courteous  account 
whatever  fiiculties  or  knowledge  he  has.  The  mind  of  an 
educated  man  is  greater  than  the  knowledge  it  possesses;  it 
is  like  the  vault  of  heaven,  encompassing  the  earth  which 
lives  and  flourishes  beneath  it:  but  the  mind  of  an  un- 
educated and  learned  man  is  like  a  caoutchouc  band,  with 
an  everlasting  spirit  of  contraction  in  it,  fSEtstening  together 
papers  which  it  cannot  open,  and  keeps  others  from  opening. 

Half  our  artists  are  ruined  for  want  of  education,  and  by 
tiie  possession  of  knowledge;  the  best  that  I  have  known 
have  been  educated,  and  illiterate.  The  ideal  of  an  artist, 
however,  is  not  that  he  should  be  illiterate,  but  well  read  in 
the  best  books,  and  thoroughly  high  bred,  both  in  heart  and 
in  bearing.  In  a  word,  he  should  be  fit  for  the  best  society, 
and  should  keep  otii  of  it* 

§  14.  There  are,  indeed,  some  kinds  of  knowledge  with 
which  an  artist  ought  to  be  thoroughly  furnished ;  those,  for 
instance,  which  enable  him  to  express  bimself :  for  this  know- 
ledge relieves  instead  of  encumbering  his  mind,  and  permits 
it  to  attend  to  its  purposes  instead  of  wearying  itself  about 
means.  The  whole  mystery  of  manipulation  and  manufacture 
should  be  familiar  to  the  painter  from  a  child.  He  should 
know  the  chemistry  of  all  colours  and  materials  whatsoever, 
and  should  prepare  all  his  colours  himself,  in  a  little  labora- 
tory of  his  own.  Limiting  his  chemistry  to  this  one  object, 
the  amount  of  practical  science  necessary  for  it,  and  such 
accidental  discoveries  as  might  fall  in  his  way  in  the  course 
of  his  work,  of  better  colours  or  better  methods  of  preparing 

*  Society  always  has  a  destructive  influence  upon  an  artist :  first,  by  its 
sympathy  with  his  meanest  powers  ;  secondly,  by  its  chilling  want  of  under- 
standing of  his  greatest ;  and,  thirdly,  by  its  vain  occupation  of  his  time  and 
thoughts.  Of  course  a  painter  of  men  must  be  among  men :  but  it  ought  to 
be  as  a  watcher,  not  as  a  companion. 


Id  be  an  infinite  refreshment  to  his  mind ;  a  minor 
interest,  to  which  it  might  turn  when  jaded  with 
8  Iflbom-,  or  exhausted  with  feverish  invention,  and 
would  never  interfere  with  its  higher  functions, 
lose  to  address  itself  to  them.  Even  a  considerable 
,  '  manual  labour,  sturdy  colour-grinding  and  canvas- 

s  ,  would  be  advantageous ;  though  this  kind  of  work 

o  t  to  be  in  great  part  done  by  pupils.  For  it  is  one  of 
tlic  conditions  of  perfect  knowledge  in  these  matters,  that 
every  great  master  should  have  a  certain  number  of  pupils, 
to  whom  he  is  to  impart  all  the  knowledge  of  materials 
and  means  which  he  himself  possesses,  as  soon  as  possible; 
so  that,  at  any  rate,  by  the  time  they  are  fifteen  years  old, 
they  may  know  all  that  he  knows  himself  in  this  kind ;  that 
is  to  say,  all  that  the  world  of  arUsts  know,  and  his  own 
discoveries  besides,  and  so  never  be  troubled  about  methods 
any  more.  Not  that  the  knowledge  even  of  his  own  par- 
tieular  methods  is  to  be  of  purpose  confined  to  himself  and 
his  pupils,  but  that  necessarily  it  must  be  so  in  some  degree ; 
for  only  those  who  see  him  at  work  daily  can  understand 
his  small  and  multitudinous  ways  of  practice.  These  cannot 
verbally  be  explained  to  everybody,  nor  is  it  needAd  that  they 
should;  only  let  them  be  conceded  &om  nobody  who  cares 
to  see  them ;  in  which  case,  of  course,  his  attendant  scholars 
will  know  them  best.  But  all  that  can  be  made  public  in 
matters  of  this  kind  should  be  so  with  all  speed,  every  artist 
throwing  his  discovery  into  the  common  stock,  and  the  whole 
body  of  artists  taking  such  pains  in  this  department  of  science 
as  that  there  shall  be  no  unsettled  questions  about  any  known 
material  or  method :  that  it  shall  be  an  entirely  ascertained 
and  indisputable  matter  which  is  the  best  white,  and  which 
the  best  brown;  which  the  strongest  canvas,  and  safest 
varnish;  and  which  tfae  shortest  and  most  perfect  way  of 
doing  everything  known  up  to  that  time;  and  if  any  one 
discovers  a  better,  he  is  to  make  it  public  forthwith.  All 
of  them  taking  care  to  embarrass  themselves  with  no  theories 
or  reasons  for  anything,  but  to  work  onpirically  only:  it 
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not  being  in  any  wise  their  business  to  know  whether  light 
moves  in  rays  or  in  waves ;  or  whether  the  blue  rays  of  the 
spectrum  move  slower  or  fSaster  than  the  rest;  but  simply 
to  know  how  many  minutes  and  seconds  such  and  such  a 
powder  must  be  calcined,  to  give  the  brightest  blue. 

§  15.  Now  it  is  perhaps  the  most  exquisite  absurdity  of 
the  whole  Renaissance  sj/^m,  that  while  it  has  encumbered 
the  artist  with  every  species  of  knowledge  that  is  of  no  use 
to  him,  this  one  precious  and  necessary  knowledge  it  has 
utterly  lost.  There  is  not,  I  believe,  at  this  moment,  a 
single  question  which  could  be  put  respecting  pigments  and 
methods,  on  which  the  body  of  Uving  artists  would  agree 
in  their  answers.  The  lives  of  artists  are  passed  in  frmtiess 
experiments ;  fruitless,  because  undirected  by  experience  and 
uncommunicated  in  their  results.  Every  man  has  methods 
of  his  own,  which  he  knows  to  be  insufficient,  and  yet 
jealously  conceals  from  his  fellow-workmen:  every  colour- 
man  has  materials  of  his  own,  to  which  it  is  rare  that  the 
artist  can  trust :  and  in  the  very  front  of  the  majestic  advance 
of  chemical  science,  the  empirical  science  of  the  artist  has 
been  annihilated,  and  the  days  which  should  have  led  us  to 
higher  perfection  are  passed  in  guessing  at,  or  in  mourning 
over,  lost  processes ;  while  the  so-called  Dark  ages,  possessing 
no  more  knowledge  of  chemistry  than  a  village  herbalist  does 
now,  discovered,  established,  and  put  into  daily  practice  such 
methods  of  operation  as  have  made  their  work,  at  this  day, 
the  despair  of  all  who  look  upon  it.^ 

§  16.  And  yet  even  this,  to  the  painter,  the  safest  of 
sciences,  and  in  some  degree  necessary,  has  its  temptations, 
and  capabilities  of  abuse.  For  the  simplest  means  are  always 
enough  for  a  great  man;  and  when  once  he  has  obtained  a 
few  ordinary  colours  which  he  is  sure  will  stand,  and  a  white 
surface  that  will  not  darken,  nor  moulder,  nor  rend,  he  is 
master  of  the  world,  and  of  his  fellow-men.  And,  indeed, 
as  if  in  these  times  we  were  bent  on  furnishing  examples  of 

^  [On  this  subject,  compare  in  Vol.  XII.  the  Review  of  Eastlake's  History  of  Oil- 
Painting,  §§  2,  3.] 


^ 
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ies  of  opposite  error,  while  we  have  suffered  the 

:o  escape  us  of  the  simple  methods  of  doing  simple 

ch  are  enough  for  all  the  arts,  and  to  all  the  ages, 

et  ourselves  to  discover  fantastic  modes  of  doing 

lings, — new  mixtures  and  manipulations  of  metal, 

lin,  and  leather,  and  paper,  and  every  conceivable 

o  of  false  substance  and   cheap  work,  to  our  own 

ii         -ly  m"''"'plied  confusion — blinding  ourselves  daily  more 

ai  ire  to  the  great,  changeless,  and  inevitable  truth,  that 

there  is  but  one  goodness  in  art :  and  that  is  one  which  the 

chemist  cannot  prepare,   nor  the  merchant   cheapen,  for  it 

comes  only  of  a  rare  human  hand,  and  rare  human  souL 

I  17.  Within  its  due  Ihnits,  however,  here  is  one  branch 
of  science  which  the  artist  may  pursue ;  and,  within  limits 
still  more  strict,  another  also,  namely,  the  science  of  the 
appearances  of  things  as  they  have  been  ascertained  and 
registered  by  his  fellow-men.  For  no  day  passes  but  some 
visible  fact  is  pointed  out  to  us  by  others,  which,  without 
their  help,  we  should  not  have  noticed ;  and  the  accumula- 
tion and  generalization  of  visible  facts  have  formed,  in  the 
succession  of  ages,  the  sci^oes-iifJ^^t-Biid^iade,  and  jts^-^ 
spectJTe,  linear  and  a^I :  so  that  tihe  artist  is  now  at  once 
put  in  possession  of  certain  truths  respecting  the  appearances 
of  things,  which,  so  pointed  out  to  him,  any  man  may  in  a 
few  days  imderstand  and  acknowledge;  but  which,  without 
aid,  he  could  not  probably  discover  in  his  lifetime.  I  say, 
probably  could  not,  because  the  time  which  the  history  of 
art  shows  us  to  have  been  actually  occupied  in  the  discovery 
and  systematization  of  such  truth  is  no  measure  of  the  time 
necessary  for  such  discovery.  The  lengthened  period  which 
elapsed  betweoi  the  earliest  and  the  perfect  development 
of  the  science  of  light  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  was  not  occupied 
in  the  actual  effort  to  ascertain  its  laws,  but  in  acquiring  the 
disposition  to  make  that  effort.  It  did  not  take  five  centuries 
to  find  out  the  appearance  of  natural  objects ;  but  it  took 
five  centuries  to  make  people  care  about  representing  them. 
An  artist  of  the  twelfth  coitury  did  not  desire  to  represent 
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Nature.  Jgis  work  was  jsjj^mlxjljcal  and  omammtaL,  So  long 
as  it  was  kitelligihieand  lovely,  he  had  no  care  to  make  it 
like  Nature.  As,  for  instance,  when  an  old  painter  represented 
the  glory  round  a  saint's  head  by  a  burnished  plate  of  pure 
gold,  he  had  no  intention  of  imitating  an  effect  of  light. 
He  meant  to  tell  the  spectator  that  the  figure  so  decorated 
was  a  saint,  and  to  produce  splendour  of  effect  by  the  golden 
circle.  It  was  no  matter  to  him  what  light  was  like.  So 
soon  as  it  entered  into  his  intention  to  represent  the  appear- 
ance of  light,  he  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  natural  facts 
necessary  for  his  piurpose. 

§  18.  But  this  being  fully  allowed,  it  is  still  true  that 
the  accumulation  of  facts  now  known  respecting  visible 
phenomena  is  greater  than  any  man  could  hope  to  gather 
for  himself,  and  that  it  is  well  for  him  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  them;  provided  always,  that  he  receive  them  only  at 
their  true  value,  and  do  not  suffer  himself  to  be  misled  by 
them.  I  say,  at  their  true  value ;  that  is,  an  exceedingly 
smaU  one.  All  the  information  which  men  can  receive  from 
the  accumulated  experience  of  others  is  of  no  use  but  to 
enable  them  more  quickly  and  accurately  to  see  for  them- 
selves. It  will  in  nowise  take  the  place  of  this  personal 
sight.  Nothing  can  be  done  well  in  art  except  by  vision. 
Scientific  principles  and  experiences  are  helps  to  the  eye, 
as  a  microscope  is;  and  they  are  of  exactly  as  much  use 
without  the  eye.  No  science  of  perspective,  or  of  anything 
else,  will  enable  us  to  draw  the  simplest  natural  line  accur- 
ately, unless  we  see  it  and  feel  it.  Science  is  soon  at  her 
wits'  end.  All  the  professors  of  perspective  in  Europe  could 
not,  by  perspective,  draw  the  line  of  curve  of  a  sea-beach; 
nay,  could  not  outline  one  pool  of  the  quiet  water  left  among 
the  sand.  ^'Hie  eye  and  hand  t»an  do  it,  nothing  else.  All 
the  rules  oT  aerial  perspective  that  ever  were  written,  will 
not  tell  me  how  sharply  the  pines  on  the  hill  top  are  drawn 
at  this  moment  on  the  sky.  I  shall  know  if  I  see  them, 
and  love  them;  not  till  then.  I  may  study  the  laws  of 
atmospheric  gradation  for  fourscore  years  and  ten,  and  I  shall 
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;  to  draw  so  much  as  a  brick-kiln  through  its  own 
less  I  look  at  it:  and  that  in  an  entirely  humble 
sntific  manner,  ready  to  see  all  that  the  smoke, 
,  is  ready  to  show  me»  and  expecting  to  see  nothing 

o  that  aU  the  knowledge  a  man  has  must  be  held 
i  neither  trusted   nor  respected,  the  moment  he 
cc  e  to   "  :e  with  Nature.     If  it  help  him.  weU ;  if 

n  t,  on  the  contrary,  thrust  itself  upon  him  in  an  im- 

j  it  and  contradictory  temper,  and  venture  to  set  itself 

in  the  slightest  degree  in  opposition  to,  or  comparison  with, 
his  sight,  let  it  be  disgraced  forthwith.  And  the  slave  is 
less  likely  to  take  too  much  upon  herself,  if  she  has  not  been 
bought  for  a  high  price.  All  the  knowledge  an  artist  needs 
will,  in  these  days,  come  to  him  almost  without  his  seeking ; 
if  he  has  far  to  look  for  it,  he  may  be  sure  he  does  not  want 
it.  Prout  became  Prout  without  knowing  a  single  rule  of 
perspective  to  the  end  of  his  days ;  and  all  the  perq>ective  in 
the  Encyclopaedia  will  never  produce  us  another  Front. 

§  20.  And  observe,  also,  knowledge  is  not  only  very 
often  unnecessary,  but  it  is  often  imtrustwortky.  It  is  in- 
accurate, uid  betrays  us  where  the  c^  would  have  been 
true  to  us.  Let  us  take  the  single  instance  of  the  knowledge 
of  aerial  perspective,^  of  which  the  modems  are  so  proud, 
uid  see  how  it  betrays  us  in  various  ways.  First  by  the 
conceit  of  it,  which  often  prevents  our  enjoying  work  in 
which  higher  and  better  things  were  thou^t  of  than  effects 
of  mist.  The  other  day  I  showed  a  fine  impression  of  Albert 
Diner's  "  Sir  Hubert "  to  a  modem  engraver,  who  had  never 
seen  it  nor  any  other  of  Albert  Dinar's  works.  He  looked 
at  it  for  a  minute  contemptuously,  then  turned  away :  "  Ah, 
I  see  that  man  did  not  know  much  about  aerial  perspective  I " 
All  the  glorious  work  and  thought  of  the  mighty  master, 
all  the  redundant  landscape,  the  Uving  v^^etation,  the  mag- 
nificent truth  of  line,  were  dead  letters  to  him,  because  he 

>  [Far  a  definition  of  this  term,  ue  Modern  Paintan,  vol  i.  (Vol  IIL  p.  260}.] 
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happened  to  have  been  taught  one  particular  piece  of  know- 
ledge which  Diu^r  despised. 

§  21.  Bitt  not  only  in  the  conceit  of  it,  but  in  the  in- 
accuracy of  it,  this  science  betrays  us.  Aerial  perspective, 
as  given  by  the  modem  artist,  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
a  gross  and  ridiculous  exaggeration,  as  is  demonstrable  in  a 
moment.  The  effect  of  air  in  altering  the  hue  and  depth 
of  colour  is  of  course  great  in  the  exact  proportion  of  the 
volume  of  air  between  the  observer  and  the  object.  It  is 
not  violent  within  the  first  few  yards,  and  then  diminished 
gradually,  but  it  is  equal  for  each  foot  of  interposing  air. 
Now  in  a  clear  day,  and  clear  cUmate,  such  as  that  generally 
presupposed  in  a  work  of  fine  colour,  objects  are  completely 
visible  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles ;  visible  in  light  and  shade, 
with  gradations  between  the  two.  Take,  then,  the  faintest 
possible  hue  of  shadow,  or  of  any  colour,  and  the  most  violent 
and  positive  possible,  and  set  them  side  by  side.  The  interval 
between  them  is  greater  than  the  real  difference  (for  objects 
may  often  be  seen  clearly  much  farther  than  ten  miles;  I 
have  seen  Mont  Blanc  at  120)  caused  by  the  ten  miles  of 
intervening  air  between  any  given  hue  of  the  nearest  and 
most  distant  objects;  but  let  us  assume  it,  in  courtesy  to 
the  masters  of  aerial  perspective,  to  be  the  real  difference. 
Then  roughly  estimating  a  mile  at  less  than  it  really  is,  also 
in  courtesy  to  them,  or  at  5,000  feet,  we  have  this  cfifference 
between  tints  produced  by  50,000  feet  of  air.  Then,  ten 
feet  of  air  will  produce  the  5,000th  part  of  this  difference. 
Let  the  reader  take  the  two  extreme  tints,  and  carefully 
gradate  the  one  into  the  other.  Let  him  divide  this  gradated 
shadow  or  colour  into  5,000  successive  parts ;  and  the  differ- 
ence in  depth  between  one  of  these  parts  and  the  next  is  the 
exact  amount  of  aerial  perspective  between  one  object  and 
another,  ten  feet  behind  it,  on  a  clear  day. 

§  22.  Now,  in  Millais'  "Huguenot,"^  the  figures  were 
standing  about  three  feet  from  the  wall  behind  them ;   and 

^  [For  other  references  to  the  "  Huguenot"  (exhibited  1852),  see  Modem  Painters, 
voL  iii.  ch.  vii.  §  18 ;  Academy  Notes,  1876,  No.  214 ;  and  The  Three  Coioure  of  Pre- 
Baphaelitiem,  §  21.    And  compare  Pre-RaphaeHtigm,  §  19.], 
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rorld  of  critics,  which  could  find  no  other  fault 
picture,  professed  to  have  its  eyes  hurt  by  the 
I  aerial  perspective,  which,  had  it  been  accurately 
indeed,  I  beUeve  it  was),  would  have  amounted 
i.OOOth,  or  less  than  the  15,000th  part  of  the 
iny  given  colour.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see 
h  lainted  by  the  critics  upon  this  scientific  principle. 

I  perspective  usually  represented  is  entirely  con- 
ve  nal  and  ridiculous ;  a  mere  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
I  well-informed,  but  really  ignorant,  artist,  to  ex- 

press uistauces  by  mist  which  he  cannot  by  drawing. 

It  is  curious  that  the  critical  world  is  just  as  much 
offended  by  the  true  presence  of  aerial  perspective,  over 
distances  of  fifty  miles,  and  with  definite  purpose  of  repre- 
senting mist,  in  the  works  of  Turner,  as  by  the  true  absence 
of  aerial  perspective,  over  distances  of  three  feet,  and  in  clear 
weather,  in  those  of  Millais. 

§  23.  *'  Well  but,"  still  answers  the  reader,  "  this  kind 
of  error  maj  here  and  there  be  occasioned  by  too  much 
respect  for  undigested  knowledge;^  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
gain  is  greater  tJban  the  loss,  and  the  fact  is,  that  a  picture 
of  the  R^iaissanee  period,  or  by  a  modem  master,  does 
indeed  represoit  Nature  more  &ithfully  than  one  wrought 
n  the  ignorance  of  old  times."  No,  not  one  whit;  for 
the  most  part,  less  £aithfiilly.  Indeed,  the  outside  of  Nature 
is  more  truly  drawn ;  the  material  commonplace,  which 
can  be  systematized,  catalogued,  and  taught  to  all  pains- 
taking mankind, — forms  of  ribs  and  scapuls,*   of  eyebrows 

*  I  intended  in  this  pl&ce  to  hkve  introduced  some  spcdal  consideration  of 
the  science  of  uutomjr,  which  I  believe  to  h^ve  been  in  great  part  the  caiue 
of  the  deciin*  of  modem  art  ;  but  I  have  been  anticipated  by  a  writer  better 
able  to  treat  the  subject.  I  have  only  glanced  at  his  book ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  spirit  of  it  which  I  do  not  uke,  and  some  parts  of  it  are  asturedly 
wrong ;  but,  respecting  anatomy.  It  seems  to  me  to  settle  the  question  indis- 
putably, more  especially  as  being  written  by  a  master  of  the  science.  I  quote 
two  passages,  and  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  sequel : 

"  The  McieiUific  Men  ofJorHf  eenttinet  have  failed  to  describe  so  accnntely,  so 

I  [The  "Travellers'  Edition"  here  resumes  firom  the  end  of  §  11,  but  tba  words 
"this  Idnd  of  error  .  .  .  nndlgcsted  knowledge;  but"  are  omitted.] 
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and  lips,  and  curls  of  hair.  Whatever  can  be  measured  and 
handled,  dissected  and  demonstrated, — in  a  word,  whatever 
is  of  the  body  only, — ^that  the  schools  of  knowledge  do  re* 
solutely  and  courageously  possess  themselves  of,  and  portray. 
But  whatever  is  immeasurable,  intangible,  indivisible,  and  of 
the  spirit,  that  the  schools  of  knowledge  do  as  certamly  lose, 
and  blot  out  of  their  sight :  that  is  to  say,  all  that  is  worth 
art's  possessmg  or  recording  at  aU;   for  whatever   can  be 

beautifollj^  so  artistically  as  Homer  did,  the  organic  elements  constituting  the 
emblems  of  jouth  and  beauty,  and  the  waste  and  decay  which  these  sustain  by 
time  and  age.  All  these  Homer  understood  better,  and  has  described  more 
truthfully,  than  the  scientific  men  of  forty  centuries 

*^  Before  I  approach  this  question,  permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
pre-historic  period  of  Greece ;  that  era  which  seems  to  have  produced  nearly 
all  the  great  men. 

''  On  looking  attentively  at  the  statues  within  my  observation,  I  eannot 
find  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  their  sculptors  must  have 
dissected  the  human  frame,  and  been  well  acquainted  with  human  anatomy* 
They,  like  Homer,  had  discovered  Nature's  secret,  and  bestowed  their  whole 
attention  on  the  exterior.  The  exterior  they  read  profoundly,  and  studied 
deeply — ^the  living  exterior  and  the  dead.  Above  all,  they  avoided  displaying 
the  dead  and  dissected  interior,  through  the  exterior.  They  had  discovereo 
that  the  interior  presents  hideous  shapes  but  not  forms.  Men  during  the 
philosophic  era  of  Greece  saw  all  this,  each  reading  tEe  antique  to  the  best  of 
his  abilities.  The  man  of  genius  rediscovered  the  canon  of  the  ancient  masters, 
and  wrought  on  its  principles.  The  greater  number,  as  now,  unequal  to  this 
step,  merely  imitated  and  copied  those  who  preceded  them." — Great  Artists 
and  Great  Anatomists,     By  R.  Knox,  M.D.     London,  Van  Voorst,  1852. 

Respecting  the  value  of  literary  knowledge  in  general  as  regards  art,  the 
reader  will  also  do  well  to  meditate  on  the  following  sentences  ftt>m  Hallam's 
Literature  of  Europe ;  ^  remembering  at  the  same  time  what  I  have  above  said, 
that  "  the  root  of  all  great  art  in  Europe  is  struck  in  the  thirteenth  century," 
and  that  the  great  time  is  from  1250  to  1350 :  ^ 

*'  In  Germany,  the  tenth  century,  Leibnitz  declares,  was  a  golden  age  of 
learning  compared  with  the  thirteenth." 

"  The  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century  display  an  incredible  ignorance,  not 
only  of  pure  idiom,  but  of  common  grammatical  rules." 

The  fourteenth  century  was  "  not  superior  to  the  thirteenth  in  learning.  .  .  . 
We  may  justly  praise  Richard  of  Bury  for  his  zeal  in  collecting  boolcs.  But 
his  erudition  appears  crude,  his  style  indifferent,  and  his  thoughts  superficial." 

I  doubt  the  superficialness  of  the  thoughts  :  at  all  events,  this  is  not  a  char- 
acter of  the  time,  though  it  may  be  of  the  writer ;  for  this  would  affect  art 
more  even  than  literature. 

1  [Part  i.  ch.  i.  §§  86-68.] 
'  [See  above,  p.  23.] 
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measured,   and   systematized,  we   can   contemplate 

as  we  will  in  Nature  herself.     But  what  we  want 

for  us  is  to  stay  what  is  fleeting,  and  to  enlighten 

comprehensible,  to  mcorporate  the  things  that  have 

re,  and  immortalize  the  things  that  have  no  dura- 

e  dimly  seen,  momentary  glance,  the  flitting  shadow 

motion,  the  imperfect  lines  of  fading  thought,  and 

y  and  through  such  things  as  these  is  recorded  on 

es  of  man,  and  all  that  in  man's  person  and  actions, 

2  i*>  jwr«.t  "atural  wo-''i,   is  infinite  and  wonderful; 

l  It  that       rit  and  power  which  man  may  witness, 

bu-  ..wu  weigh ;  conceive,  but  not  comprehend ;  love,  but  not 

limit ;  and  imagine,  but  not  define ; — this,  the  beginning  and 

the  end  of  the  aim  of  all  noble  art,  we  have,  in  the  ancient 

art,  by  perception ;  and  we  have  not,  in  the  newer  art,  by 

knowledge.     Giotto  gives  it  us :  Orcagna  gives  it  us ;  An- 

gelico,  Memmi,  Pisano, — it  matters  not  who, — all  simple  and 

unlearned  men,  in  their  measm^e  and  manner, — give   it  us ; 

and  the  learned  men  that  followed  them  give  it  us  not,  and 

we,  in  our  supreme  learning,  own  oiuselves  at  this  day  farther 

fitnu  it  than  ever. 

§  24.  **  Nay,"  but  it  is  stiU  answered,  "  this  is  because  we 
have  not  yet  brought  our  knowledge  into  right  use,  but  have 
been  seeking  to  accumulate  it,  rather  than  to  apply  it  wisely 
to  the  ends  of  art  Let  us  now  do  this,  and  we  may  achieve 
all  that  was  done  by  that  elder  ignorant  art,  and  infinitely 
more."  No,  not  so ;  for  as  soon  as  we  try  to  put  our  know- 
ledge to  good  use,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  much  more  than 
we  can  use,  and  that  what  more  we  have  is  an  encumbrance. 
All  our  errors  in  this  respect  arise  &om  a  gross  misconception 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  knowledge  itself.  We  talk  of  learned 
and  ignorant  men,  as  if  there  were  a  certain  quantity  of  know- 
ledge, which  to  possess  was  to  be  learned,  and  which  not  to 
possess  was  to  be  ignorant ;  instead  of  considering  that  know- 
ledge is  infinite,  and  that  the  man  most  learned  in  human 
estimation  is  just  as  far  from  knowing  anything  as  he  ought 
to  know  it,  as  the  unlettered  peasant    Men  are  merdy  on  a 
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lower  or  higher  stage  of  an  eminence  whose  summit  is  God's 
throne  ^  infinitely  above  all ;  and  there  is  just  as  much  reason 
for  the  wisest  as  for  the  simplest  man  being  discontented  with 
his  position,  as  respects  the  real  quantity  of  knowledge  he 
possesses.  And,  for  both  of  them,  the  only  true  reasons  for 
contentment  with  the  simti  of  knowledge  they  possess  are 
these :  that  it  is  the  kind  of  knowledge  they  neol  for  their 
duty  and  happiness  in  life;  that  all  they  have  is  tested  and 
certain,  so  far  as  it  is  in  their  power ;  that  all  they  have  is  well 
in  order,  and  within  reach  when  they  need  it ;  that  it  has  not 
cost  too  much  time  in  the  getting ;  that  none  of  it,  once  got, 
has  been  lost;  and  that  there  is  not  too  much  to  be  easily 
taken  care  of. 

§  25.  Consider  these  requirements  a  little,  and  the  evils 
that  result  in  our  education  and  polity  from  neglecting  them. 
Knowledge  is  mental  food,  and  is  exactly  to  the  spirit  what 
food  is  to  the  body  (except  that  the  spirit  needs  several  sorts 
of  food,  of  which  knowledge  is  only  one),  and  it  is  liable  to  the 
same  kind  of  misuses.  It  may  be  mixed  and  disguised  by  art, 
till  it  becomes  unwholesome:  it  may  be  refined,  sweetened, 
and  made  palatable,  until  it  has  lost  all  its  power  of  nourish- 
ment ;  and  even  of  its  best  kind,  it  may  be  eaten  to  surfeiting, 
and  minister  to  disease  and  death. 

§  26.  Therefore,  with  respect  to  knowledge,  we  are  to 
reason  and  act  exactly  as  with  respect  to  food.  We  no  more 
live  to  know,  than  we  live  to  eat.  We  live  to  contemplate, 
enjoy,  act,  adore ;  and  we  may  know  all  that  is  to  be  known 
in  this  world,  and  what  Satan  knows  in  the  other,  without 
being  able  to  do  any  of  these.  We  are  to  ask,  therefore,  first, 
is  the  knowledge  we  would  have  fit  food  for  us,  good  and 
simple,  not  artificial  and  decorated  ?  and  secondly,  how  much 
of  it  will  enable  us  best  for  our  work ;  and  will  leave  our 
hearts  light,  and  our  eyes  clear  ?  For  no  more  than  that  is  to 
be  eaten  without  the  old  Eve-sin. 


*  [Compare  In  Memoriam,  Iv. — a  passage  quoted  in  one  of  Ruskin's  "  Letters  to 
M.  G."  (Mary  Gladstone)  :— 


S€ 


Upon  the  great  world's  altar-stairs 

That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God."] 


w 
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)bserve,  also,  the  difference  between  tasting  know- 
hoarding  it.     In  this  respect  it  is  also  like  food; 
Dme  measure,  tlie  knowledge  of  all  men  is  laid  up 
es,   for  future  use;    much  of  it   is  at  any  given 
lormant,  not  fed   upon  or  enjoyed,  but  in   store. 
U.  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  knowledge  in  this 
be  kept  without  air  till  it  rots,  or  in  such  un- 
u    '•"order  that  it  is  of  no   use;   and  that,  however 
orde     ■,  it  is  still  only  in  being  tasted  that  it  becomes 
<  and       ,t  men  may  easily  starve  in  their  own  granaries, 

m  I  science,  perhaps,  most  of  all,  for  they  are  likely  to 
seek  accumulation  of  their  store,  rather  than  nourishment 
from  it.  Yet  let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  would  under- 
value them.  The  good  and  great  among  them  are  like 
Joseph,  from  whom  all  nations  sought  to  buy  com ;  ^  or  like 
the  sower  going  forth  to  sow  beside  all  waters,  sending  forth 
thither  the  feet  of  the  ox  and  the  ass :  only  let  us  remember 
that  this  is  not  all  men's  work.  We  are  not  intended  to  be 
all  keepers  of  granaries,  nor  all  to  be  measured  by  the  filling 
of  the  storehouse ;  but  many,  nay,  most  of  us,  are  to  receive 
day  by  day  our  daily  bread,  and  shall  be  as  well  nourished 
ai^  as  fit  for  our  labour,  and  often,  also,  fit  for  nobler  and 
more  divine  labour,  in  feeding  from  the  barrel  of  meal  that 
does  not  waste  and  from  the  cruse  of  oil  that  does  not  Ibil, 
than  if  our  bams  were  filled  with  plenty,  and  our  presses 
bursting  out  with  new  wine.' 

§  28.  It  is  for  each  man  to  find  his  own  measure  in  this 

^  [In  all  prarioue  eda.  "to  whom  all  nstioiu  Mraglit  to  tinjcorn."  Ruskin  hmd 
«t  firat  written  "to  whom  all  nations  ceine  .  .  .  ,  and,  in  altering  "cam«"  to 
"  aourht,"  fbrvot  to  alter  the  prepontion.  In  another  draft  of  thia  paaaage,  be 
amplifles  and  Oluttratea  the  diBtlnctionB  drawn  in  the  text  between  different  atatee 
of  Knowledge.    The  bigbeat  state,  be  mv«,  it 

"  Knowledge  and  Contemplation ;  that  ii  to  aay,  Knowled^re  brought 

I     fairly  forth  into  the  Mind's  preaence,  and  set  before  its  Throne,  that  the 

j     Kiax  maj  have  pleaanre  in  its  beauty.    This  ii  the  noblest — the  final  atate 

I      of  all  Knowledge.     Every  other  atato  ii  either  inferior  to  Uiis  or  preparatory 

for  it.     Knowledge  in  store  is  dormant;    Knowledge  in   use  is  menial; 

j       Knowledge  at  usarv,  doubtful  and  impwifoct;  Knowledge  under  Contem- 

'       plation  ia  in  its  royal  atate  inveated  with  all  honour  and  power."] 

*  {The  Bible  refereuMa  in  §  27  an  Geneaia  xlL  fi? ;  laalab  zxxii,  20 ;  Lake  zl  3 ; 

1  Ki^s*  zvu.  14 ;  Pnverba  iiL  10.] 
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matter ;  in  great  part,  also,  for  others  to  find  it  for  him,  while 
he  is  yet  a  youth.  And  the  desperate  evil  of  the  whole  Re- 
naissance s^tem  is,  that  all  idea  of  measure  is  therein  for- 
gotten, that  knowledge  is  thought  the  one  and  the  only 
good,  and  it  is  never  inquired  whether  men  are  vivified  by  it 
or  paralyzed.  Let  us  leave  figures.  The  reader  may  not  be- 
lieve the  analogy  I  have  been  pressing  so  far;  but  let  him 
consider  the  subject  in  itself,  let  him  examine  the  effect  of 
knowledge  in  his  own  heart,  and  see  whether  the  trees  of 
knowledge  and  of  life  are  one  now,  any  more  than  in  Para- 
dise. He  must  feel  that  the  real  animating  power  of  know- 
ledge is  only  in  the  moment  of  its  being  first  received,  when 
it  fills  us  with  wonder  and  joy ;  a  joy  for  which,  observe,  the 
previous  ignorance  is  just  as  necessary  as  the  present  know- 
ledge. That  man  is  always  happy  who  is  in  the  presence  of 
something  which  he  cannot  know  to  the  full,  which  he  is 
always  going  on  to  know.  This  is  the  necessary  condition  of 
a  finite  creature  with  divinely  rooted  and  divinely  directed 
intelligence;  this,  therefore,  its  happy  state, — ^but  observe,  a 
state,  not  of  triumph  or  joy  in  what  it  knows,  but  of  joy 
rather  in  the  continual  discovery,  of  new  ignorance,  continual 
self-abasement,  continual  astonishment.  Once  thoroughly  our 
own,  the  knowledge  ceases  to  give  us  pleasure.  It  may  be 
practically  useful  to  us,  it  may  be  good  for  others,  or  good  for 
usury  to  obtain  more ;  but,  in  itself,  once  let  it  be  thoroughly 
familiar,  and  it  is  dead,  the  wonder  is  gone  from  it,  and  all 
the  fine  colour  which  it  had  when  first  we  drew  it  up  out  of 
the  infinite  sea.  And  what  does  it  matter  how  much  or  how 
little  of  it  we  have  laid  aside,  when  our  only  enjojrment 
is  still  in  the  casting  of  that  deep  sea  line?  What  does  it 
matter?  Nay,  in  one  respect,  it  matters  much,  and  not  to 
our  advantage.  For  one  effect  of  knowledge  is  to  deaden  the 
force  of  the  imagination  and  the  original  energy  of  the  whole 
man :  under  the  weight  of  his  knowledge  he  cannot  move  so 
lightiy  as  in  the  days  of  his  simplicity.^     The  pack-horse  is 

*  [Compare  Raskin's  Drojected  essay  on  ''  The  Uses  of  Ignorance/'  Vol.  IX. 
p.  xziii.,  and  his  letter  to  U.  E.  Norton,  ibid,,  pp.  xzvii.,  xxviii.] 
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furnished  tm  the  joum^,  the  irar-horse  is  anned  for  war; 
but  the  freedom  of  the  l^ld  and  the  lightness  of  the  limb  are 
lost  for  both.  Knowledge  is,  at  best,  the  pilgrim^s  burdm  or 
the  soldier^s  panoply,  clfcen  a  weariness  to  them  both;  and 
the  Renaissance  koowledge  is  like  the  Renaissance  armour  of 
plate»  binding  and  cramping  the  human  form ;  while  all  good 
knowledge  is  like  the  cnisader^s  chain  mail,  which  throws 
itself  into  folds  with  the  body,  yet  it  is  rarely  so  forged  as 
that  the  clasps  and  rivets  do  not  gaU  us.  All  men  fed  this, 
though  they  do  not  think  of  it,  nor  reason  out  its  conse- 
quences. They  look  back  to  the  days  of  childhood  as  of 
greatest  happiness,  because  those  were  the  days  of  greatest 
wonder,  greatest  simplicity,  and  most  vigorous  imagination. 
And  the  whole  difTerence  between  a  man  of  genius  and  other 
men,  it  has  been  said  a  thousand  times,  and  most  truly,  is  that 
the  first  remains  in  great  part  a  child,^  seeing  with  the  large 
eyes  of  children,  in  perpetual  wonder,  not  conscious  of  much 
Imowledge, — conscious,  rather,  of  infinite  ignorance,  and  yet 
infinite  power ;  a  fountain  of  eternal  admiration,  delight,  and 
creative  force  within  him,  meeting  the  ocean  of  visible  and 
governable  things  around  him. 

That  is  what  we  have  to  make  men,  so  far  as  we  may. 
All  are  to  be  men  of  genius  in  their  degree, — rivulets  or 
rivers,  it  does  not  matter,  so  that  the  souls  be  clear  and  pure ; 
not  dead  walls  encompassing  dead  heaps  of  things  known  and 
numbered,  but  running  waters  in  the  sweet  wilderness  of 
things  unnumbered  and  unknown,  conscious  only  of  the 
living  banks,  on  which  they  partly  refresh  and  partly  reflect 
the  flowers,  and  so  pass  on. 

§  29.  Let  each  man  answer  for  himself  how  far  his 
knowledge  has  made  him  this,  or  how  far  it  is  loaded  upon 
him  as  the  pyramid  is  upon  the  tomb.  Let  him  consider, 
also,  how  much  of  it  has  cost  him  labour  and  time  that 

^  [As^  amonggt  others^  by  Schopenhauer :  ^^  Every  child  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
^niu8,  and  every  ^nius  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  child ; "  and  Novalia :  ''  The  fresh 
gaze  of  a  child  is  richer  in  significance  than  the  forecasting  of  the  most  indubitable 
aeer."  Of  few  men  of  genius  is  it  more  true  than  of  Ruskiu  that  he  preserved  tlie 
freshness  of ''  the  etemsl  child."] 
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vaif^  have  been  spent  in  healthy,  happy  action,  beneficud 
to  aU  mankind ;  how  many  living  souls  may  have  been  left 
oneomfbited  and  unhdiped  by  him,  while  his  own  eyes  were 
fiuling  by  the  midnight  lamp;  how  many  warm  sjrmpathies 
have  died  within  him  as  he  measured  lines  or  counted 
letters ;  how  many  draughts  of  ocean  air,  and  steps  on 
moimtain  turf,  and  openings  of  the  highest  heaven  he  has 
lost  tm  his  knowledge;  how  much  of  that  knowledge,  so 
dearly  bou^t,  is  now  forgotten  oac  despised,  leaving  only 
the  capacity  gI  wonder  less  within  him,^  and,  as  it  happens 
in  a  thousand  instances,  perhaps  even  also  the  capaci^tof 
devotion.  And  let  him, — if,  after  thus  dealing  with  his 
own  heart,  he  can  say  that  his  knowledge  has  indeed  been 
finntful  to  him, — ^yet  consider  how  many  there  are  who  have 
been  forced  by  the  inevitable  laws  of  modem  education  into 
tdl  utterly  repugnant  to  their  natures,  and  that  in  the 
extreme,  until  the  whole  strength  of  the  young  soul  was 
sapped  away ;  and  then  pronounce  with  feaifblness  hpw 
finr,  and  in  how  many  senses,  it  may  indeed  be  true  that  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God' 

§  80.  Now  all  this  possibility  of  evil,  observe,  attaches 
to  knowledge  pursued  for  the  noblest  aids,  if  it  be  pursued 
imprudently.  I  have  assumed,  in  speaking  of  its  effect  both 
on  men  generally  and  on  the  artist  especially,  that  it  was 
sought  in  the  true  love  of  it,  and  with  all  honesty  and 
directness  of  purpose.  But  this  is  granting  far  too  much 
in  its  favour.  Of  knowledge  in  general,  and  without  quali- 
fication, it  is  said  by  the  Apostle  that  ^^it  puffeth  up;"* 
and  the  £Either  of  aU  modem  science,  writing  directly  in  its 
praise,  yet  asserts  this  danger  even  in  more  absolute  terms, 
calling  it  a  '^  venomousness "  in  the  very  nature  of  know- 
ledge itself.^ 

^  [In  his  copy  for  revision  Ruskin  here  writes  at  the  eide — inm  Wordsworth's 
EeekiUutic  SanneU  (pt  iiL  33)  :— 

''  I  dread  the  boasted  lights 
That  all  too  often  are  but  fiery  blights."] 

>  ri  Corinthians  iiL  19.]  '  [1  Corinthians  riii.  1.] 

*  [Bacon's  Advancement  tf  Learning^  Book  i.,  i.  3 :  ''  Knowledge  .  •  .  hath  in  it 
some  nature  of  Tenom  or  malignity."] 


■3*^ 
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There  is,  indeed,  much  difference  in  this  respect 
the  tendencies  of  different  branches  of  knowledge ; 
a  sure  rule  that  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are 
nugatory,  or  limited  in  scope,  their  power  of 
iride  is  greater.  Thus  philology,  logic,  rhetoric, 
other  sciences  of  the  schools,  being  for  the  most 
culous  and  trifling,  have  so  pestilent  an  effect 
upB  -se  who  are  devoted  to   them,  that  their  students 

conceive    of   any   higher    sciences    than   these,    but 
II  mat  all  education  ends   in   the   knowledge   of  words : 

bui  5  true  and  great  sciences,  more  especially  natural 
hmory,  make  men  gentle  and  modest  in  proportion  to  the 
largeness  of  their  spinehension,  and  just  perception  of  the 
in&iiteness  of  the  things  they  can  never  know.  And  this, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  principal  lesson  we  are  intoided  to 
be  taught  by  the  book  of  Job ;  ^  for  there  God  has  thrown 
open  to  us  the  heart  of  a  man  most  just  and  holy,  and 
apparently  perfect  in  all  things  possible  to  human  nature 
except  humility.  For  this  he  is  tried:  and  we  are  shown 
that  no  suffering,  no  self-examination,  however  honest,  how- 
ever stem,  no  searching  out  of  the  heart  by  its  own  bitter- 
ness,* is  enou^  to  convince  man  of  his  nothingness  before 
God ;  but  that  the  sight  of  God's  creation  will  do  it.  For, 
when  the  Deity  Himself  has  willed  to  end  the  temptation, 
and  to  accomplish  in  Job  that  for  which  it  was  sent,  He 
does  not  vouchsafe  to  reason  with  him,  still  less  does  He 
overwhelm  him  with  terror,  or  confound  him  by  laying  open 
before  his  eyes  the  book  of  his  iniquities.  He  opens  before 
him  only  the  arch  of  the  dayspring,  and  the  fountains  of  the 
deep ;  and  amidst  the  covert  of  the  reeds,  and  on  the 
heaving  waves,  He  bids  him  watch  the  kings  of  the  children 
of  pride, — '*  Behold  now  Behemoth,  which  I  made  with  thee." ' 
And  the  work  is  done. 

§  82.  Thus,  if,  I  repeat,  there  is  any  one  lesson  in  the 

1  p^'or  other  BtadiM  m>de  bj  Rmklii  at  tfab  time  in  the  Book  of  Job,  see  in 
VoL  XII.,  Leeturtt  on  AnUteelurt  md  Pmntmff,  §  79.] 


■  [RaraUtioii  xiv.  la] 

*  [Job  xL  ir  ■• 
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whole  book  which  stands  forth  more  definitely  than  another, 
it  is  this  of  the  holy  and  humbling  influence  of  natural  science 
on  the  human  heart.  And  yet,  even  here,  it  is  not  the  science, 
but  the  perception,  to  which  the  good  is  owing;  and  the 
natural  sciences  may  become  as  harmAil  as  any  others,  whai 
they  lose  themselves  in  classification  and  catalogue-making.*^ 
StiU,  the  principal  danger  is  with  the  sciences  of  words  and 
methods;  and  it  was  exactly  into  those  sciences  that  the 
whole  energy  of  men  during  the  Renaissance  period  was 
thrown.  They  discovered  suddenly  that  the  world  for  ten 
centuries  had  been  living  in  an  ungranmiatical  manner,  and 
they  made  it  forthwith  the  end  of  human  existence  to  be 
grammatical.  And  it  mattered  thenceforth  nothing  what  was 
said,  or  what  was  done,  so  only  that  it  was  said  with  scholar- 
ship, and  done  with  system.  Falsehood  in  a  Ciceronian 
dialect  had  no  opposers;  truth  in  patois  no  listeners.  A 
Roman  phrase  was  thought  worth  any  number  of  (TOthic 
facts.  The  sciences  ceased  at  once  to  be  anything  more  than 
different  kinds  of  grammars, — grammar  of  language,  grammar 
of  logic,  grammar  of  ethics,  grammar  of  art ;  and  the  tongue, 
wit,  and  invention  of  the  human  race  were  supposed  to  have 
found  their  utmost  and  most  divine  mission  in  syntax  and 
syllogism,  perspective  and  five  orders. 

Of  such  knowledge  as  this,  nothing  but  pride  could 
come;  and,  therefore,  1  have  called  the  first  mental  charac- 
teristic of  the  Renaissance  schools  the  "pride"  of  science. 
If  they  had  reached  any  science  worthy  the  name,  they 
might  have  loved  it;  but  of  the  paltry  knowledge  they 
possessed  they  could  only  be  proud.  There  was  not  any- 
thing in  it  capable  of  being  loved.  Anatomy,  indeed,  then 
first  made  a  subject  of  accurate  study,  is  a  true  science,  but 
not  so  attractive  as  to  enlist  the  affections  strongly  on  its 
side ;  and  therefore,  like  its  meaner  sisters,  it  became  merely 

♦  I  had  not  at  this  time  conceived  the  possibility  of  their  losing  themselves 
in  the  contemplation  of  death  instead  of  life;  and  becoming  the  Bigots  of 
Corruption. 

I  have  italicised  the  pregnant  sentence  above.     [1881.] 
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of  pride;  and  the  one  main  purpose  of  the  Re- 
artists,  in  all  their  work,  was  to  show  how  much 

V. 

There  were,  of  course,  noble  exceptions ;  but  chiefly 
to  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Renaissance,  when 
ng  had  not  yet  produced  its  full   effect.     Raphael, 
,  and  Michael  Angelo'  were  all  trained  in  the  old 
■^ ""'     "   had   masters  who  knew  the   true  ends   of 
had  reached  them ;  masters  nearly  as  great  as  they 
1       'es,   but    imbued   with  the   old   religious   and 
81       ,   which   their    disciples   receiving  irom  them, 
and  drii  at  the  same  time  deeply  from   all   the  foun- 

tains of  wledge  opened  in  their  day,  became  the  world's 
wonders.  Then  the  dull  wondering  world  believed  that 
l^eir  greatness  rose  out  of  their  new  knowledge,  instead  of 
out  of  that  ancient  religoHs  joot^jn  which  to  abide  ig>s  1^^ 
firom  which  to  be  severed  was  annihilation.  And  from  that 
dky  tu  Ihin,  \My~^ve  tried  lo  prodUfU  Michael  Angelos 
and  Leonardos  by  teaching  the  barren  sciences,  and  still 
have  'mourned  and  marvelled  that  no  more  Michael  Angelos 
came;  not  perceiving  that  those  great  Fathers  were  only 
able  to  receive  such  nourishment  because  they  were  rooted 
on  the  rock  of  all  ages,  and  that  our  scientific  teaching, 
nowadays,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  assiduous  water- 
ing of  fie^  whose  stems  are  cut  through.  Nay,  I  have  even 
granted  too  much  in  saying  liiat  those  great  men  were  able 
to  receive  pure  nourishment  from  the  sciences ;  for  my  own 
conviction  is,  and  I  know  it  to  be  shared  by  most  of  those 
who  love  Raphael  truly, — ^that  he  painted  best  when  he 
'  knew  least.  Michael  Angelo  was  betrayed,  again  and  again, 
into  such  vain  and  oflfensive  exhibition  of  his  anatomical 
knowledge  as,  to  this  day,  renders  his  higher  powers  indis- 
cernible by  the  greats  part  of  men ;  and  Leonardo  fi«tted 
his  life  away  in  engineering,  so  that  there  is  hardly  a  picture 

1  [Sm  The  Eagle'*  IfeH,  §  159,  when  Rnakin  "  witlidnws  th«  ttatcment  made  in  The 
Stone*  qf  Venice  thai  anfttomical  seivnce  wM  helpful  to  great  men,  though  hermful  to 
tneui  ones."] 
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left  to  bear  his  name/  But,  with  respect  to  all  who  followed, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  science  they  possessed  was 
utterly  harmful ;  serving  merely  to  draw  away  the  hearts  at 
cmce  from  the  purposes  of  art  and  the  power  of  nature,  and 
to  make,  out  of  the  canvas  and  marble,  nothing  more  than 
materials  for  the  exhibition  of  petty  dexterity  and  useless 
knowledge.' 

§  84.  It  is  sometimes  amusing  to  watch  the  naive  and 
duldish  way  in  which  this  vanity  is  shown.  For  instance, 
when  perspective  was  first  invented,  the  world  thought  it  a 
mighty  discovery,  and  the  greatest  men  it  had  in  it  were  as 
proud  of  knowing  that  retiring  lines  converge,  as  if  all  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  had  been  compressed  into  a  vanishing 
point.'  And,  accordingly,  it  became  nearly  impossible  for  any 
one  to  paint  a  Nativity,  but  he  must  turn  the  stable  and 
manger  into  a  Corinthian  arcade,  in  order  to  show  his  know- 
ledge of  perspective ;  and  half  the  best  architecture  of  the 
time,  instead  of  being  adorned  with  historical  sculpture,  as  of 
old,  was  set  forth  with  bas-relief  of  minor  corridors  and  gal- 
leries, thrown  into  perspective. 

Now  that  perspective  can  be  taught  to  any  schoolboy  in 
a  week,*  we  can  smile  at  this  vanity.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
all  pride  in  knowledge  is  precisely  as  ridiculous,  whatever  its 
kind,  or  whatever  its  degree.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  of 
which  man  has  any  right  to   be  proud;   but  the  very  last 

^  [Compare  a  similar  remark^  on  Leonardo's  dissipation  of  his  energies^  in  Queen 
of  the  Air,  §  167,  and  SUmes  of  Venice,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  X.  p.  203.] 

'  [In  his  copy  for  revision  Ruskin  has  written  at  tne  side  of  §  33  "  Excellent  and 
exhaustive."] 

•[VasariiB  anecdotes  of  Paolo  Uccello  (1397-1475)  may  be  instanced :" He 
employed  himself  perpetually^  and  without  any  intermission  whatever^  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  most  difficult  questions  connected  with  art^  insomuch  that  he  brought 
the  method  of  preparing  the  plans  and  elevation  of  buildings^  bv  the  study  of  linear 
perspective,  to  perfection.  .  .  .  And  the  sculptor  Donatello  (who  was  his  intimate 
mend)  would  say  to  him,  'Ah,  Paolo,  with  this  perspective  of  thine,  thou  art 
leaving  the  substance  for  the  shadow.'  .  .  .  And  his  wife  was  wont  to  relate  that 
Paolo  would  stand  the  whole  night  through  beside  his  writing-table,  seeking  new 
terms  for  the  expression  of  his  rules  in  perspective ;  and  when  entreated  by  herself 
to  take  rest  and  sleep,  he  would  reply,  'Oh,  what  a  delightful  thing  is  this  per- 
spective'" (Bohn's  edition,  1866,  vol.  L  pp.  349,  360,  360).] 

*  [See  Ruskin's  own  Element*  of  Perspective  Arranged/or  the  Uee  of  Schools  (1869) 
— a  treatise  of  which  he  said  in  the  preface  that  any  schoolboy  might  read  it  through 
''  in  a  few  days,  after  he  has  mastered  the  first  three  and  the  sixth  books  of  Euclid."] 
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thipg  of  which,  with  any  shadow  of  reason,  he  can  make  hi* 
boast  is  his  knowledge,  exoqyt  only  that  infinitely  small  por- 
tion of  it  which  he  has  discoyered  for  himself.  For  what 
is  there  to  be  more  proud  of  in  receiving  a  piece  of  know- 
ledge firom  another  person,  than  in  receiving  a  piece  of  money  t 
B^gars  should  not  be  proud,  whatever  kind  of  alms  tbqr 
receive.  Knowledge  is  like  current  coin.  A  man  may  have 
some  right  to  be  proud  of  possessing  it,  if  he  has  worked  for 
the  gold  of  it,  and  assayed  it,  and  stamped  it,  so  that  it 
may  be  received  of  all  men  as  true ;  or  earned  it  fairly  being 
already  assayed :  but  if  he  has  done  none  of  these  thii^,  but 
only  had  it  thrown  in  his  face  by  a  passer-by,  what  cause 
has  he  to  be  proud  ?  And  though,  in  this  mendicant  fEushion, 
he  has  heaped  together  the  wealth  of  Crcesus,  would  pride 
any  more,  for  this,  become  him,  as,  in  some  sort,  it  becomes 
the  man  who  has  laboured  for  his  fortune,  however  small? 
So,  if  a  man  tells  me  the  sun  is  larger  than  the  earth,  have  I 
any  cause  for  pride  in  knowing  it?  or,  if  any  multitude  of 
men  tell  me  any  number  of  things,  heaping  sdl  their  wealth 
of  knowledge  upon  me,  have  I  any  reason  to  feel  proud 
under  the  heap?  And  is  not  nearly  all  the  knowledge  of 
which  we  boast  in  these  days  cast  upon  us  in  this  dishonour- 
able way ;  worked  for  by  other  men ;  proved  by  them,  and 
then  forced  upon  us,  even  against  our  wills,  and  beaten  into 
us  in  our  youth,  before  we  have  the  wit  even  to  know  if  it 
be  good  or  not  ?  ^  Truly  a  noble  possession  to  be  proud  of  1 
Be  assured,  there  is  no  part  of  the  fiimiture  of  a  man's  mind 
which  he  has  a  right  to  exult  in,  but  that  which  he  has 
hewn  and  fashioned  for  himself.  He  who  has  built  himself 
a  hut  on  a  desert  heath,  and  carved  his  bed,  and  table, 
and  chair  out  of  the  nearest  forest,  may  have  some  right 
to  take  pride  in  the  appliances  of  his  narrow  chamber,  as 
assuredly  he  will  have  joy  in  them.  But  the  man  who  has 
had  a  palace   built,  and  adorned,   and   furnished  for  him, 

^  [In  his  copy  for  revision  Ruskin  struck  out  the  following  words^  which  appear 
in  all  complete  editions  of  the  work,  but  were  omitted  from  the  "  Travellers'  Edition  '\- — 

*'  Mark  the  distinction  between  knowledge  and  thought." 
The  words,  as  the  MS.  shows,  were  merely  a  memorandum  of  the  author,  and  crept 
into  the  text  by  mistake.] 
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may,  indeed,  have  many  advantages  above  the  other,  but  he 
has  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  upholsterer's  skill;  and 
it  is  ten  to  one  if  he  has  half  the  joy  in  his  couch  ^  of  ivory 
that  the  other  will  have  in  his  pallet  of  pine. 

§  85.  And  observe  how  we  feel  this,  in  the  kind  of  respect 
we  pay  to  such  knowledge  as  we  are  indeed  capable  of  esti- 
mating the  value  of.  When  it  is  oiu*  own,  and  new  to  us,  we 
cannot  judge  of  it;  but  let  it  be  another's  also,  and  long 
fitmiliar  to  us,  and  see  what  value  we  set  on  it.  Consider  how 
we  regard  a  schoolboy  fresh  from  his  term's  labour.  If  he 
begin  to  display  his  newly  acquired  small  knowledge  to  us, 
and  pliune  himself  thereupon,  how  soon  do  we  silence  him 
with  contempt  I  But  it  is  not  so  if  the  schoolboy  b^ins  to 
feel  or  see  anything.  In  the  strivings  of  his  soul  within  him 
he  is  our  equal;  in  his  power  of  sight  and  thought  he 
stands  separate  from  us,  and  may  be  a  greater  than  we. 
We  are  ready  to  hear  him  forthwith.  "  You  saw  that  ?  you 
felt  that  ?    No  matter  for  jour  being  a  child ;  let  us  hear.** 

§  86.  Consider  that  every  generation  of  men  stands  in  this 
relation  to  its  successors.  It  is  as  the  schoolboy :  the  know- 
ledge of  which  it  is  proudest  will  be  as  the  alphabet  to  those 
who  follow.  It  had  better  make  no  noise  about  its  know- 
ledge  ;  a  time  will  come  when  its  utmost,  in  that  kind,  will  be 
food  for  scorn.  Poor  fools  1  was  that  all  they  knew?  and 
behold  how  proud  they  were  I  But  what  we  see  and  feel  will 
never  be  mocked  at.  All  men  will  be  thankful  to  us  for 
telling  them  that.  "  Indeed  1 "  they  will  say,  "  they  felt  that 
in  their  day  ?  saw  that  ?  Would  God  we  may  be  like  them, 
before  we  go  to  the  home  where  sight  and  thought  are  not  1 " 

This  unhappy  and  childish  pride  in  knowledge,  then,  was 
the  first  constituent  element  of  the  Renaissance  mind,  and  it 
was  enough,  of  itself,  to  have  cast  it  into  swift  decline:  but 
it  was  aided  by  another  form  of  pride,  which  was  above  called 
the  Pride  of  State  ;  and  which  we  have  next  to  examine. 

§  87.  II.  Pride  of  State.  It  was  noticed,  in  the  second 
volmne  of  Modern  Painters ^  p.  187,  that  the  principle  which 

^  [''Couches"  in  all  previous  editions^  but  Ruskin  altered  to  ''couch"  in  his 
cop7  for  revision.] 
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power  in  retarding  the  modern  scliool  of  portraiture 

onstant  expression  of  individual  vanity  and  pride. 

reader  cannot  fail  to  have  observed  that  one  of  the 

nd  commonest  ways  in  which  the  painter  ministers 

anity  is  by  introducing  the  pedestal  or  shaft  of  a 

)r  some  ft^gment,  however  simple,  of  Renaissance 

re,  in  the  background  of  the  portrait.'     And  this 

k  .^oiir  fiortoiTse  such  architecture  is  bolder  or  grander 

rai.       it  of  the  apartments  of  a  private  house. 

a  cture  would  produce  the  same  effect  in  the 

«        (         e.  i  richest  Gothic,  the  most  massive  Norman, 

■w  aroduce  the  same  sense  of  exaltation  as  the  simple 

and  es  of  the  Renaissance. 

§  0(1.  a:  a  vre  think  over  this  matter  a  little,  we  shall 
SOCHI  feel  it  in  those  meagre  lines  there  is  indeed  an  expres- 
sion of  aiistocrscy  in  its  worst  characters ;  coldness,  p^ect- 
ness  of  training,  incapability  of  emotion,  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  weakness  of  lower  mea,  blank,  hopeless,  haughty 
self-sufiSdency.  All  these  characters  are  written  in  the  Re- 
naissance architecture  as  plainly  as  if  they  were  graven  on 
it  in  words.  For,  observe,  all  other  architectures  have  some- 
thing in  them  that  common  men  can  eajay ;  some  concession 
to  the  simplicities  of  humanity,  some  duly  bread  for  the 
hunger  of  the  multitude.  Quaint  fancy,  rich  omameait, 
bri^t  colour,  something  that  shows  a  sympathy  with  men  of 
ordinary  minds  and  hearts ;  and  this  wrought  out,  at  least  in 
the  Gothic,  with  a  rudeness  showing  that  the  workman  did 
not  mind  exposing  his  own  ignorance  if  he  could  please  others. 
But  the  Renaissance  is  exactly  the  ctmtrary  of  all  this.  It 
is  rigid,  cold,  inhuman ;  incapable  of  glowing,  of  stooping,  of 
conceding  for  an  instant.  Whatever  excdlence  it  has  is 
refined,  high-trained,  and  deeply  erudite;  a  kind  which  the 
architect  well  knows  no  common  mind  can  taste.  He  pro- 
claims it  to  us  aloud.  "  You  cannot  feel  my  work  unless 
you  study  Vitruvius.*     I  will  give  you  no  gay  colour,  no 

'  [See,  for  initanca,  Mor«tto'*  portnit  of  mi  Italian  NoblemM,  No.  1022,  in  the 
N«tioii«l  GJleiT.] 

>[SeeVoLDCp.8Sn.] 
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pleasant  sculpture,  nothing  to  make  you  happy ;  for  I  am  a 
learned  man.  All  the  pleasure  you  can  have  in  anything  I 
do  is  in  its  proud  breeding,  its  rigid  formalism,  its  perfect 
finish,  its  cold  tranquillity.  I  do  not  work  for  the  vulgar, 
only  for  the  men  of  tiie  academy  and  the  court" 

§  89.  And  the  instinct  of  the  world  felt  this  in  a  moment. 
In  the  new  precision  and  accurate  law  of  the  classical  forms, 
they  perceived  something  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  setting 
forth  of  state  in  an  appalling  manner ;  princes  delighted  in 
it,  and  courtiers.  The  Gk>thic  was  good  for  Gk>d's  worship, 
but  this  was  good  for  man's  worship.  The  Gothic  had  fellow- 
ship with  all  hearts,  and  was  universal,  like  nature :  it  could 
frame  a  temple  for  the  prayer  of  nations,  or  shrink  into  the 
poor  man's  winding  stair.  But  here  was  an  architecture  that 
would  not  shrink,  that  had  in  it  no  submission,  no  mercy. 
The  proud  princes  and  lords  rejoiced  in  it.  It  was  fuU  of 
insult  to  the  poor  in  its  every  line.  It  would  not  be  built 
of  the  materials  at  the  poor  man's  hand ;  it  would  not  rod 
itself  with  thatch  or  shingle  and  black  oak  beams :  it  would 
not  wall  itself  with  rough  stone  or  brick ;  it  would  not  pierce 
itself  with  small  windows  where  they  were  needed ;  it  would 
not  niche  itself,  wherever  there  was  room  for  it,  in  the  street 
comers.  It  would  be  of  hewn  stone;  it  would  have  its 
windows  and  its  doors,  and  its  stairs  and  its  pillars,  in  lordly 
order  and  of  stately  size;  it  would  have  its  wings  and  its 
corridors,  and  its  haUs  and  its  gardens,  as  if  all  the  earth  were 
its  own.  And  the  rugged  cottages  of  the  mountaineers,  and 
the  fantastic  streets  of  the  labouring  burgher,  were  to  be 
thrust  out  of  its  way,  as  of  a  lower  species. 

§  40.  It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  it  ministered  as  much 
to  luxury  as  to  pride.  Not  to  luxury  of  the  eye;  that  is 
a  holy  luxury :  Nature  ministers  to  that  in  her  painted 
meadows,  and  sculptured  forests,  and  gilded  heavens;  the 
Gothic  builder  ministered  to  that  in  his  twisted  traceries, 
and  deep-wrought  foliage,  and  burning  casements.  The 
dead  Renaissance  drew  back  into  its  earthliness,  out  of  all 
that  was  warm  and  heavenly;   back  into  its  pride,  out  of 


Fa 
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as  simple  and  kind ;  back  into  its  stateliness,  out 

,  was  impulsive,  reverent,  and  gay.     But  it  under- 

luxury  of  the  body ;  the  terraced  and  scented  and 

rarden,  with  its  trickling  fountains  and  slumbrous 

le  spacious   hall  and   lengthened   corridor  for  the 

eat ;  the  well-closed  windows,  and  perfect  fittings 

i  :ure,   for  defence  against  the   cold :   and   the   soft 

]  ,  and  fresco"""  wall  and  roof,  covered  with   the  last 

li  sss  of       'anism ; — this  it  understood  and  possessed 

U  run,  and  s        possesses.     This  is  the  kind  of  domestic 

ar  :  on  which  we  pride  ourselves,  even  to  this  day, 

as  an  u      ite  and  honourable  advance  from  the  rough  habits 

of  our  anc    tors;  from  the  time  when  the  king's  floor  was 

strefwn  v         rushes,  and  the  tapestries  swayed  before  the 

searching  wind  in  the  baron's  hall. 

§  4il.  I^et  us  hear  two  stories  of  those  rougher  times. 
At  the  debate  of  King  Edwin  with  his   courtiers  and 
priests,  whether  he  ought  to  receive  the  Gospel  preached 
to  him  by  Paulinus,*  one  of  his  nobles  spoke  as  foUows : 

"The  presrait  life,  O  king  I  weighed  with  the  time  that 
is  unknown,  seems  to  me  like  this:  When  you  are  sitting 
at  a  feast  with  your  earls  and  thanes  in  winter  time,  and 
the  fire  is  hghted,  and  the  hall  is  warmed,  and  it  rains  and 
snows,  and  the  storm  is  loud  without,  there  comes  a  sparrow, 
and  flies  through  the  house.  It  comes  in  at  one  door,  and 
goes  out  at  the  other.  While  it  is  within,  it  is  not  touched 
by  the  winter's  storm ;  but  it  is  but  for  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  for  fcom  winter  it  comes  and  to  winter  it  retiuns. 
So  also  this  life  of  man  endureth  for  a  little  space;  what 
goes  before,  or  what  follows  after,  we  know  not  Wherefore, 
if  this  new  lore  bring  anything  more  certain,  it  is  fit  that  we 
should  follow  it"* 

*  Chorton'B  Eatiy  Engluh  Church.     London,  1840. 

1  p*aulmua  wu  ■  miauonaij  Mnt  to  England  bf  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  in  601. 
He  did  much  for  ChristiaDitj  in  Northumbria,  >nd  became  Biihop  of  York  in  B2&,  uid 
of  RoeheetM-  in  OSSi  He  died  in  6U.  King  Edwin,  or  Eadnioe,  wh  King  of 
Northumbria  from  617  till  hie  deith  (aged  48)  in  the  battle  of  Heathfield  in  Saa] 
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_ThstLcould  not  have  happened  in  a  Renaissance  building. 

^The  birdjcould  not  have  dashed  in  from  the  cold  into  the 
heat,  and  from  the  heat  back  again  into  the  storm.  It 
would  have  had  to  come  up  a  flight  of  marble  stairs,  and 
through  seven  or  eight  antechambers ;  and  so,  if  it  had  ever 
made  its  way  into  the  presence-chamber,  out  again  throu^ 
loggias  and  corridors  innumerable.  And  the  truth  which 
the  bird  brought  with  it,  fresh  from  heaven, HBas,  m^BEe 
manner,  to  make  its  way  to  the  R^naissaiioe  mind  through  \. 
many  antechambers,  hardly,  and  as  a  despised  thing,^>  if  y^ 
aralt '  ■  -■  -^  -    .  J 

§  42.  Hear  another  story  of  those  early  times. 

The  king  of  Jerusalem,  Grodfrey  of  Bouillon,  at  the  siege 
of  Asshur,  or  Arsur,  gave  audience  to  some  emirs  from 
Samaria  and  Naplous.^  They  found  him  seated  on  the  ground 
on  a  sack  of  straw.  They  expressing  surprise,  Grodfrey 
answered  them :  *'  May  not  tlie  earth,  out  of  which  we  came, 
and  which  is  to  be  our  dwelling  after  death,  serve  us  for  a 
seat  during  life?"* 

It  is  long  since  such  a  throne  has  been  set  in  the  reception- 
chambers  of  Christendom,  or  such  an  answer  heard  from  the 
lips  of  a  king. 

Thus  the  Renaissance  spirit  became  base  both  in  its 
abstinence  and  its  indulgence.  Base  in  its  abstinence;  cur- 
tailing the  bright  and  playful  wealth  of  form  and  thought 
which  filled  the  architecture  of  the  earlier  ages  with  sources 

*  [Naplouse,  the  ancient  Sichem,  re-named  "Flaria  Neapolis"  by  Vespasian.] 
'  [Another  story  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  delighted  Ruskin^  as  he  relates  in  a 
letter  to  his  father  : — 

"Venice,  Nm^emher  17,  1851.  —  .  .  .  Effie  is  reading  to  me  the  history 
of  the  Crusades,  in  the  evenings.  There  are  many  valuable  things  in  it  for 
me ;  but  I  was  especially  delighted  with  the  report  given  by  the  senrants  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  when  there  was  scrutiny  made  into  every  man's  private 
character  in  order  to  choose  a  King  of  Jerusalem.  Godfirey's  servants  said 
he  had  no  fault  but  one — 'that  whenever  he  got  into  a  church  he  would 
stand  looking  for  hours  together,  till  they  toere  all  tired,  and  that  he  would 
often,  on  such  occasions,  keep  the  dinner  waiting  till  the  dishes  were  quite 
spoiled,  and  that  it  was  a  shame.' 

"  We  have  got  a  French  history— but  with  a  nasty  sneering  Gibbonish 

way  with  it.    There  is  unfortunately  enough  in  the  Crusades  to  provoke  into 

such  a  temper." 

The  book  was  Hi^toire  des  CraUades,  par  M.  Michaud,  6  vols. ;  1838.    The  story  in  the 

text  will  be  found  in  vol.  ii.  p.  6  of  that  work  ;  the  story  in  the  letter,  in  vol.  L  p.  458.] 
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;  for  their  hardy  spirit,  pure,  simple,  and  yet  rich 
twork  of  flowers  and  moss  watered  by  some  strong 
less  mountain  stream :  and  base  in  its  indulgence ; 
lied  to  the  body  what  it  withdrew  from  the  heart, 
isted,  in  smoothing  the  pavement  for  the  painless 
softening  the  pillow  for  the  sluggish  brain,  the 
'  art  which  once  had  hewn  rough  ladders  into  the 
I  I  heaven,  and  set  up  the  stones  by  which  they  rested 

1  ;s        uiod. 

Ai  lust  in  proportion  as  this  courtly  sensuality 
lowci  I  the  real  nobleness  of  the  men  whom  birth  or  fortune 
raised  above  their  fellows,  rose  their  estimate  of  their  own 
dignity,  together  with  the  insolence  and  unkindness  of  its 
expression,  and  the  grossness  of  the  flattery  with  which  it 
was  fed.  Pride  is  indeed  the  first  and  last  among  the  sins 
of  men,  and  there  is  no  age  of  the  world  in  which  it  has 
not  been  unveiled  in  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  wicked. 
But  there  was  never  ia  any  form  of  slavery,  or  of  feudal 
supremacy,  a  forgetfiilness  so  total  of  the  common  majesty 
(^  the  human  soul,  and  of  the  brotherly  kindness  due  from 
man  to  man,  as  in  the  aristocratic  follies  of  the  Renaissance. 
I  have  not  space  to  follow  out  this  most  interesting  and 
extoisive  subject;  but  here  is  a  single  and  very  curious 
example  of  the  kind  of  flattery  with  which  architectural 
teaching  was  mingled,  when  addressed  to  the  men  of  rank 
of  the  day. 

§  44.  In  St.  Mark's  hbrary  there  is  a  very  curious  Latin 
manuscript  of  the  twenty-five  books  of  Averulinus,  a 
Florentine  architect,  upon  the  principles  of  his  art.^  The 
book  was  written  in  or  about  1460.  and  translated  into 
Latin,  and  richly  illuminated  for  Corvinus,  King  of  Hun- 
gary, about  1488.  I  extract  from  the  third  book  the  follow- 
ing passage  on  the  nature  of  stones: — "As  there  are  three 
genera  of  men, — ^that  is  to  say,  nobles,  men  of  the  middle 
classes,  and^justi^, — so  it  appears  that  there  are  of  stones. 
For  the  marbles  and  common  stones  of  which  we  have 
>  pU&md  to  aln  In  VoL  X.  di.  It.  g  33  n.] 
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spoken  above  set  forth  the  rustics.  The  porph3nries  and 
alabasters,  and  the  other  harder  stones  of  mingled  quality, 
r^resent  the  middle  classes,  if  we  are  to  deal  in  comparisons ; 
and  by  means  of  these  the  ancients  adorned  their  temples 
with  incrustations  and  ornaments  in  a  magnificent  manner. 
And  after  these  come  the  chalcedonies  and  sardonyxes,  etc., 
which  are  so  transparent  that  no  spot  can  exist  in  them 
without  its  being  seen.  Thus  let  men  endowed  with  nobility 
lead  a  life  in  which  no  spot  can  be  found."  * 

Canute  or  Cceur  de  Lion  (I  name  not  Gk>dfirey  or  St. 
Louis)  ^  would  have  dashed  their  sceptres  against  the  lips  of 
a  man  who  should  have  dared  to  utter  to  them  flattery 
such  as  this.  But  in  the  fifteenth  centiuy  it  was  rendered 
and  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  tempers  which 
delighted  in  it  necessarily  took  pleasure  also  in  every  vulgar 
or  false  means  of  marking  worldly  superiority.  And  amcHig 
such  false  means,  largeness  of  scale  in  the  dwelling-house 
was  of  course  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  direct.  All  persons^ 
however  senseless  or  dull,  could  appreciate  size;  it  required 
some  exertion  of  intelligence  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  quaint  carving  of  the  Gothic  times,  but  none  to  per- 
ceive that  one  heap  of  stones  was  higher  than  another.! 

*  The  advice  b  good  but  illogical ;  for  the  spots  of  marbles  are,  when 
frequent  enough,  thought  decorative.  How  often  has  it  happened  that  men 
of  rank  have  thought  sin  also  decorative,  if  only  bold  and  frequent !  ^ 

t  Observe,  however,  that  the  magnitude  spoken  of  here  and  in  the  follow- 
ing passages,  is  the  finished  and  polished  magnitude  sought  for  the  sake  of 
pomp :  not  the  rough  magnitude  sought  for  the  sake  of  sublimity  ;  respecting 
which  see  the  Seven  Lamps,  chap.  iii.  §§  5,  6,  and  8  [Vol.  VIII.  pp.  104-108]. 

^  [For  another  reference  to  Cceur  de  Lion,  see  Queen  of  the  Air,  §  105.    To  St. 
Louis — ^'the  holiest  of  mouarchs"  (Modem  Painters,  vol.    iii.  ch.  xviii«  g  39} — the 
references  are  numerous  :  see  General  Index.] 
'  [EkL  1  is  different  here,  and  reads  : — 

''the  chalcedonies  and  sardonyxes,  etc.,  which  are  so  transparent  that  there 
can  be  no  spot  in  them.    Thus  men  endowed  ..." 
And  the  footnote  reads : — 

'"Quibus  nulla  macula  inest  quae  non  cernatur.  Ita  viri  nobilitate  prsditi 
earn  vitam  peragant  cui  nulla  nota  possit  inviri  [inveniri].'  The  first  sentence 
is  literally,  '  in  which  there  is  no  spot  that  may  not  be  seen.'  But  I  imagine 
the  writer  meant  it  as  I  have  put  it  in  the  text,  else  his  comparison  does 
not  hold." 
In  revising  his  translation,  Raskin  struck  oat  of  course  the  original  footnote,  sub- 
stituting in  ed.  2  the  one  which  stands  above.] 
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And  thetefore,  whOe  in  the  executkm  and  manner  of  wcnrk 
the  Renaissance  builders  lealously  vindicated  for  themsdves 
the  attribute  of  cold  and  superior  learning,  they  appealed 
for  such  i^robation  as  they  needed  ftom  the  multitude 
to  the  lowest  possible  standard  of  taste:  and  while  the 
older  workman  lavished  his  labour  on  the  minute  niche 
and  naiTow  casement,  on  the  doorways  no  higher  than  the 
head,  and  the  contracted  angles  of  the  turreted  chamber, 
the  Renaissance  builder  spared  such  cost  and  toil  in  his 
detail,  that  he  might  spend  it  in  bringing  larger  stones 
from  a  distance;  and  restricted  himself  to  rustication  and 
five  wders,  that  he  might  load  the  ground  with  colossal 
pers,  and  raise  an  ambitious  barrenness  of  architecture,  as 
inanimate  as  it  was  gigantic,  above  the  feasts  and  follies  of 
the  powerful  or  the  rich.  The  Titanic  insanity  extended 
itself  also  into  ecclesiastical  design:  the  principal  church 
in  Italy  was  built  with  little  idea  of  any  other  admirable- 
ness  than  that  which  was  to  result  from  its  being  huge ;  and 
the  religious  impressions  of  those  who  enter  it  are  to  this 
day  supposed  to  be  dependent,  in  a  great  degree,  on  their 
discovering  that  they  cannot  span  the  thumbs  of  the  statues 
which  sustain  the  vessels  for  holy  water. 

§  45.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  an  architecture  which 
thus  appealed  not  less  to  the  lowest  instincts  of  dulness 
than  to  the  subtlest  pride  of  learning,  rapidly  found  accept- 
ance with  a  large  body  of  mankind ;  and  how  the  spacious 
pomp  of  the  new  manner  of  design  came  to  be  eagerly  adopted 
by  the  luxurious  aristocracies,  not  only  of  Venice,  but  of 
the  other  countries  of  Christendom,  now  gradually  gathering 
themselves  into  that  insolent  and  festering  isolation,  against 
which  the  cry  of  the  poor  sounded  hourly  in  more  ominous 
unison,  bursting  at  last  into  thunder  (mark  where, — first 
among  the  planted  walks  and  plashing  fountains  of  the 
palace  wherein  the  Renaissance  luxury  attained  its  utmost 
height  in  Europe,  Versailles;^)   that  cry,  mingling  so  much 

^  rSee  Carlyle's  French  BevoluHonj  Book  vii.  ch.  vi.  ("  To  Vertailles  ") ;  and  compare 
in  Vol.  XII.  Ledum  on  Architeeiure  and  FahUing,  §  76.] 
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piteousness  with  its  wrath  and  indignation,  '^  Our  soul  is  filled 
with  the  scornful  reproof  of  the  wealthy,  and  with  the  de- 
spitefiilness  of  the  proud."  ^ 

§  46.  But  of  all  the  evidence  bearing  upon  this  subject 
presented  by  the  various  art  of  the  fifteenth  century,  none  is 
so  interesting  or  so  conclusive  as  that  deduced  from  its 
tombs.'  For,  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  pride  of  life  be- 
came more  insolent,  the  fear  of  death  became  more  servile; 
and   the   difierence   in   the   manner  in  which  the    men  of 

^  [See  above,  p.  43  n.  Here  ch.  ii.  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  ''Travellers'  Edition"  ends. 
P§  4^-86  form  Chapter  iii.,  headed  ''  The  Street  of  the  Tombs/'  and  with  the  iollow- 
ing  note  appended  : — 

'*  A  distinct  piece^  and  the  most  important  piece  of  the  old  chapter  on 
Roman  Renaissance,  with  the  main  subject  of  which  it  had  nothing  to  do. 
The  substance  of  this  present  chapter  will  be  gradually  illustrated  by  the 
publications  of  the  Arundel  Society  on  the  Tombs  of  Italy." 
The  Society  began  this  work  in  1867  by  commissioning  Professor  Gnanth  of  Stuttgart 
to  make  drawings  of  various  Italian  tombs.     These  were  published  in  1872-1876^  vis. 
(1  and  2)  the  Monuments  of  the  Doge  Morosini  and  the  Doge  Andrea  Vendramin  in 
SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  (these  are  described  below,  §§  65^  77) ;  (3)  Can  Grande  (§  63) ; 
(^  the  Castelbarco  Tomb  (Vol.  IX.  p.  176) ;  (5)  monument  in  the  church  of  S.  Fenno 
Maggiore,  Verona ;  (6  and  7)  the  Monuments  of  the  Pellegrini  and  Cavalli  fiuniliea, 
Sta.  Anastasia,  Verona  (for  the  latter  Ruskin  wrote  a  monograph,  reprinted  in  a 
l^er  volume  of  this  edition).     Subsequently  the  Society  issued  records  of  Twentyndx 
Monuments  of  the  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  periods  illustrated  by  forty-nine  photo- 
graphs^ forming  a  work  entitled  Sepulchral  Monuments  in  Italy,  with  descriptive  notices 
vy  9.  Thompson.] 

'  [Ruskin  had  originally  intended  to  treat  this  part  of  his  subject  diflferently  and 
more  tully  .  see  above^  Introduction^  p.  xv.^  and  for  the  MS.  draft  of  the  introductory 
remarks  upon  the  tombs  of  Venice^  below^  Appendix  11^  §  1^  p.  289.  The  following 
conspectus  of  the  contents  of  these  sections^  "  The  Street  ot  the  Tombs/'  may  be 
convenient: — (1)  The  early  Christian  type  of  Sarcophagus,  §  48 — examples:  tombs  of 
the  Doges  Jacopo  and  Lorenzo  Tiepolo,  1251-1288  (outside  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo, 
better  known  in  Venice  as  San  Zanipolo,  §§  49-51  ;  tomb  of  Doge  Marino  Morosini, 
1232  (St  Mark's  porch),  §  83. 

(2)  The  perfect  Gothic  type  with  recumbent  figure,  §  52 — examples :  monument  of 
St.  Simeon,  1327  (S.  Simeone  Grande),  §  52  ;  tomb  of  a  nameless  knight,  late  thirteenth 
century  (Frari),  §  57  ;  Duccio  degli  Alberti,  first  tomb  in  Venice  with  virtues, 
rPrari),  §§  58,  66;  Doge  Francesco  Daudolo,  died  1339  (S.  Maria  della  Salute), 
g§  58-60 ;  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo,  first  tomb  with  cauopy  and  curtains,  1354  (St 
Mark's),  §  61 ;  Doge  Giovanni  Dolfino,  1360  (Zanipolo),  §§  62,  63 ;  Simon  Dandolo, 
1360  (Frari),  §  64  ;  Doge  Marco  Cornaro,  1367  (Zanipolo),  §  65  ;  Doge  Michele  Morosini, 
transitional  in  style,  1382  (Zanipolo),  §§  65-68  ;  Jacopo  Cavalli,  1384  (Zanipolo),  §  69  ; 
Doge  Michele  Steno,  1414  (Zanipolo),  §  70  ;  Doge  Tomaso  Mocenigo,  1423  (Zanipolo), 
§  70 — the  last  of  the  Gothic  period. 

(3)  Renaissance  types  and  examples  : — Doge  Francesco  Foscari,  1457  (Frari), 
§§  71-75  ;  Doge  Andrea  Vendramin,  1480  (Zanipolo),  §  77  ;  Doges  Pietroand  Giovanni 
Mocenigo,  1476,  1485  (Zanipolo),  §§  78,  79 ;  Pietro  Bernardino,  1568  (Frari),  8  78 ; 
Bishop  James  Pesaro,  1547  (Frari),  §  80;  Doge  John  Pesaro,  1569  (Frari),  §82; 
Doge  Bertuccio  Valier,  1658,  Doge  Silvester  Falier  and  his  wife,  1708  (Zanipolo),  §  84. 

The  tombs  of  the  Scaligers  at  Verona  are  described  as  an  interlude—Can  Grande, 
1335,  §  53 ;  Mastino  II.,  died  1351,  §  55  ;  Can  Signorio  della  Scala,  died  1375,  §  56.] 
XI.  F 
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later  days  adorned  the  sepulchre,  confesses  a  still 
ifference  in  their  manner  of  regarding  death.  To 
came  as  the  comforter  and  the  friend,  rest  in  his 
d,  hope  in  his  left ;  to  these  as  the  humiliator,  the 
id  the  avenger.  And,  therefore,  we  find  the  early 
once  simple  and  lovely  in  adornment,  severe  and 
I  their  expression ;  confessing  the  power,  and  ac- 
I  the  peace,  of  death,  openly  and  joyfully ;  and  in  all 

1  mbols  marking  that  the  hope  of  resurrection  lay  only 

i  st's  righteousness  ;    signed    always   with   this   simple 

u  mce  of  the  dead,  "  I  will  lay  me  down  in  peace,  and 
take  my  rest ;  for  it  is  thou,  Lord,  only  that  makest  me 
dwell  in  safety."'  But  the  tombs  of  the  later  ages  are  a 
;.  ,  ghastly  struggle  of  mean  pride  and  miserable  terror :  the  one 
'  p-  j  mustering  the  statues  of  the  Virtues  about  the  tomb,  dis- 
guising the  sarcophagus  with  delicate  sculpture,  polishing 
the  false  periods  of  the  elaborate  epitaph,  and  filling  with 
strained  animation  the  features  of  the  portrait  statue ;  and 
the  other  summoning  underneath,  out  of  the  niche  or  from 
behind  the  curtain,  the  frowning  skull,  or  scythed  skeleton, 
or  some  other  more  terrible  image  of  the  enemy  in  whose 
d^ance  the  vriiiteness  of  the  sepulchre  had  been  set  to  shine 
above  the  whiteness  of  the  ashes. 

§  47-  This  change  in'  the  feeling  with  which  sepulchral 
momunents  were  designed,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  eight- 
eenth centuries,  has  been  common  to  the  whole  of  Europe. 
But,  as  Venice  is  in  other  respects  the  centre  of  the 
Renaissance  system,^  so  also  she  exhibits  this  change  in  the 
manner  of  the  sepulchral  monument  under  circumstances 
peculiarly  calculated  to  teach  us  its  true  character.  Fot  the 
severe  guard  which,  in  earlier  times,  she  put  upon  every 
tendency  to  personal  pomp  and  ambition,  tenders  the  tombs 
of  her  ancient  monarchs  as  remarkable  for  modesty  and  sim- 
plicity as  for  their  religious  feeling;  so  that,  in  this  respect, 
they  are  separated  by  a  considerable  interval  from  the  more 
costly  monuments  erected  at  the  sune  periods  to  the  kings 

'  [PBdnu  W.  a]  *  [See  Vol.  IX.  p.  47.] 
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or  nobles  of  other  European  states.  In  later  times,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  piety  of  the  Venetians  diminished,  their 
pride  overleaped  all  limits,  and  the  tombs  which,  in  recent 
epochs,  were  erected  for  men  who  had  lived  only  to  impov- 
erish or  disgrace  the  state,  were  as  much  more  magnificent 
than  those  contemporaneously  erected  for  the  nobles  of 
Europe,  as  the  monuments  of  the  great  Doges  had  been 
humbler.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  we  reflect  that  the 
art  of  sculpture,  considered  as  expressive  of  emotion,  was  at 
a  low  ebb  in  Venice  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  that  in  the 
seventeenth  she  took  the  lead  in  Italy  in  luxurious  work, 
we  shall  at  once  see  that  the  chain  of  examples  throu^ 
which  the  change  of  feeling  is  expressed,  must  present  more 
remarkable  extremes  here  than  it  can  in  any  other  city; 
extremes  so  startling  that  their  impressiveness  cannot  be 
diminished,  while  their  intelligibility  is  greatly  increased,  by 
the  laige  number  of  intermediate  types  which  have  fortu- 
nately been  preserved. 

It  would,  however,  too  much  weary  the  general  reader  if, 
without  illustrations,  I  were  to  endeavour  to  lead  him  step 
by  step  through  the  aisles  of  St.  John  and  Paul;^  and  I 
shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  slight  notice  of  those 
features  in  sepulchral  architecture  generally  which  are  espe- 
cially illustrative  of  the  matter  at  present  in  hand,  and  point 
out  the  order  in  which,  if  possible,  the  traveller  should  visit 
the  tombs  in  Venice,  so  as  to  be  most  deeply  impressed  with 
the  true  character  of  the  lessons  they  convey. 

§  48.  I  have  not  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  modes 
of  entombment  or  memorial  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity as  would  justify  me  in  making  any  general  state- 
ment respecting  them  :  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  perfect 

^  [For  the  foundation  of  this  churchy  see  Vol.  IX  p.  43.  It  may  be  called^  so  far 
as  its  monuments  go,  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Venice.  "The  Mendicant  orders 
possessing  the  right  to  bury  the  dead  within  the  precincts  of  their  buildings  were 
able  to  grant  permission  to  wealthy  and  influential  families,  their  supporters,  to  erect 
&mily  chapels  and  sepulchral  monuments  in  their  churches.  In  this  Dominican 
temple  lie  buried  in  monumental  pomp  doges  and  statesmen,  great  captains  and 
admirals,  side  by  side  with  famous  painters'^  (T.  Okey's  Venice,  1903,  p.  277).  The 
Frari  is  similarly  the  resting-place  of  illustrious  Venetians,  the  monuments  in  this 
case  being  chiefly  to  soldiers,  admirals,  statesmen,  and  artists.] 
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Christian  tomb  was  not  developed  until  towards 
«nth  century,  sooner  or  later  according  to  the 
I  of  each  country ;  that  perfect  type  consisting  in 
and  perfectly  visible  sarcophagus  of  stone,  bearing 
I  recumbent  figure,  and  the  whole  covered  by  a 
Before  that  type  was  entirely  developed,  and  in 
ordinary  tombs  contemporary  with  it,  we  find  the 
cnnhnmti;,  often  with  only  a  rough  block  of  stone 
tiOL  11       les  with  a  low-gabled  lid    like   a    cottage 

I  a  from  ptian  forms,  and   bearing,  either  on 

thi  s  or  the  ai  least    a  sculpture  of  the  cross,  and 

SI  les  the  name  of  the  deceased,  and  date  of  erection 

or  ;  tomb.  In  more  elaborate  examples  rude'  figure- 
sculpture  is  gradually  introduced ;  and  in  the  perfect  period 
the  sarcophagus,  even  when  it  does  not  bear  any  recumbent 
figure,  has  generally  a  rich  sculpture  on  its  sides  represent- 
ing an  angel  presenting  the  dead,  in  person  and  dress  as  he 
lived,  to  Chnst  or  to  the  Madonna,  with  lateral  figures, 
sometimes  of  saints,  sometimes — as  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  at  Dijon — of  mourners ;  but  in  Venice 
almost  always  representir^  the  Annunciation,  the  angel 
bemg  placed  at  one  uigle  of  the  sarcophagus  and  the 
Madonna  at  the  other.  The  canopy,  in  a  very  simple  four- 
square form,  or  as  an  arch  over  a  recess,  is  added  above 
the  sarcophagus,  long  before  the  life-size  recumbent  figure 
appears  resting  upon  it.  By  the  time  that  the  sculptors 
had  acquired  skill  enough  to  give  much  expression  to  this 
figure,  tiie  canopy  attains  an  exquisite  symmetry  and  rich- 
ness; and,  in  the  most  elaborate  examples,  is  surmounted 
by  a  statue,  generally  small,  representing  the  dead  person 
in  the  full  strength  and  pride  of  life,  while  the  recumbent 
figure  shows  him  as  he  lay  in  death.  And,  at  this  point, 
the  perfect  type  of  the  Gothic  tomb  is  reached.' 

'  [Riukia  wrote  "rude"  Mid  there  can  be  little  doubt  th&t  the  word  wh  intended : 
■M  S  S3  below.     All  previons  editions,  however,  rekd  "rich."] 

*  [In  the  first  drmft  of  this  chmpter  Ruikin  here  continued  fiis  general  iketch  of  the 
rise  ud  fall  of  the  art  of  eepulchral  sculptare,  without  diTenfinff  to  give  examplea  of 
"the  perfect  tjpe":  lee  below,  Appendix  11,  §  2,  pp.  289-290.] 
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§  49.  Of  the  simple  sarcophagus  tomb  there  are  many 
exquisite  examples  both  at  Venice  and  Verona;  the  most 
interesting  in  Venice  are  those  which  are  set  in  the  recesses 
of  the  rude  brick  front  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  and  Paul, 
ornamented  only,  for  the  most  part,  with  two  crosses  set 
in  circles,  and  the  legend  with  the  name  of  the  dead  and 
an  ''  Orate  pro  anima "  in  another  circle  in  the  centre. 
And  in  this  we  may  note  one  great  proof  of  superiority  in 
Italian  over  English  tombs:  the  latter  being  often  enriched 
with  quatrefoils,  small  shafts,  and  arches,  and  other  ordinary 
architectiuid  decorations,  which  destroy  their  seriousness 
and  solenmity,  render  them  little  more  than  ornamental, 
and  have  no  religious  meaning  whatever;  while  the  Italian 
sarcophagi  are  kept  massive,  smooth,  and  gloomy, — heavy- 
lidded  dungeons  of  stone,  like  rock  tombs, — but  bearing  cm 
their  surface,  sculptured  with  tender  and  narrow  lines,  the 
emblem  of  the  cross,  not  presumptuously  nor  proudly,  but 
dimly  grayen^upon  their  granite,  like  the  hope  which  the 
humanjl&a^^       but  hardly  perceives,  in  its  heaviness. 

§  50.  Among  the  tombs  in  front  of  the  Church  of  St. 
John  and  Paul  there  is  one  which  is  peculiarly  illustrative 
of  the  simplicity  of  these  earlier  ages.  It  is  on  the  left  of 
the  entrance,  a  massy  sarcophagus  with  low  horns  as  of  an 
altar,  placed  in  a  rude  recess  of  the  outside  wall,  shattered 
and  worn,  and  here  and  there  entangled  among  wild  grass 
and  weeds.  Yet  it  is  the  tomb  of  two  Doges,  Jacopo  and 
Lorenzo  Tiepolo,  by  one  of  whom  nearly  the  whole  ground 
was  given  for  the  erection  of  the  noble  church  in  front  of 
which  his  unprotected  tomb  is  wasting  away.  The  sarco- 
phagus bears  an  inscription  in  the  centre,  describing  the  acts 
of  the  Doges,  of  which  the  letters  show  that  it  was  added 
a  considerable  period  after  the  erection  of  the  tomb:  the 
original  legend  is  still  left  in  other  letters  on  its  base,  to 
this  effect, 

"Lord  James,  died  1251.     Lord  Laurence,  died  1288." 

At   the   two    comers    of   the   sarcophagus    are   two   angels 


fp 
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;nsers;  and  on  its  lid  two  birds,  with  crosses  like 

m  their  heads,'      For  the  sake  of  the  traveller  in 

e  reader  will,  I   think,  pardon  me  the  momentary 

y  of  telling  the  meaning  of  these  symbols. 

[Tie  foundation  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  and  Paul 

y  the  Dominicans  about  1234,  under  the  immediate 

of  the  Senate  and   the   Doge  Giacomo  Tiepolo, 

L_  ii         :^  consequence  of  a  miraculous  vision  ap- 

1  J  ;  of  which  the  following  account  is  given 

lar  ■  : 

the  year  1226,  the  Doge  Giacomo  Tiepolo  dreamed 
a  Lm ;  and  in  his  dream  he  saw  tlie  Uttle  oratory  of  the 

I  ir  icans,  and,  behold,  the  ground  all  around  it  (now  occu- 
pied by  the  chiu-ch)  was  covered  with  roses  of  the  colour 
of  vermilion,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  their  fragrance.  And 
in  the  midst  of  the  roses,  there  were  seen  fl3'ing  to  and  fro 
a  crowd  of  white  doves,  with  golden  crosses  upon  their  heads. 
And  while  the  Doge  looked,  and  wondered,  behold,  two 
angds  descended  &om  heaven  with  golden  censers,  and  pass- 
ing throu^  the  oratory,  and  forth  among  the  flowers,  they 
filled  the  place  with  the  smoke  of  their  incense.  Then  the 
D<^  heard  suddenly  a  clear  and  loud  voice  which  pro- 
claimed, 'This  is  the  place  that  I  have  chosen  for  my 
preachers ; '  and  having  heard  it,  straightway  he  awoke,  and 
went  to  the  Senate,  and  declared  to  them  the  vision.  Then 
the  Senate  decreed  that  forty  paces  of  ground  should  be  ^ven 
to  enlarge  the  monastery;  and  the  Doge  Tiepolo  himself 
made  a  still  larger  grant  afterwards." 

There  is  nothing  miraculous  in  the  occurrence  of  such  a 
dream  as  this  to  t^e  devout  Doge;  and  the  fact,  of  which 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  land  on  which 
the  church  stands  was  given  by  him,  is  partly  a  confirmation 
of  the  story.  But  whether  the  sculptures  on  the  tomb  were 
records  of  the  vision,  or  the  vision  a  monkish  invention  from 
the  sculptures  on  the  tomb,  the  reader  will  not,  I  believe, 

'  fThu  monument  ii  engrkvod,  and  agkin  dcicribed,  in  AnUra  PenltHei,  §§  7B,  80, 
wli«r»  «Im  Ui«  inwtiption  ia  tmiMrib«d  In  folL] 
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look  upon  its  doves  and  crosses,  or  rudely  carved  angels, 
any  more  with  disdain ;  knowing  how,  in  one  way  or  another, 
they  were  connected  with  a  point  of  deep  religious  belief. 

§  52.  Towards  the  b^iiming  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  Venice,  the  recumbent  figure  begins  to  appear  on  the 
sarcophagus,  the  first  dated  example  being  also  one  of  the 
most  beautiful ;  the  statue  of  the  prophet  Simeon,  sculptured 
upon  the  tomb  which  was  to  receive  his  relics  in  the  church 
dedicated  to  him  under  the  name  of  San  Simeone  Grande.^ 
So  soon  as  the  figure  appears,  the  sarcophagus  becomes  much 
more  richly  sculptm^ed,  but  always  with  definite  religious 
purpose.  It  is  usually  divided  into  two  panels,  which  are 
filled  with  small  bas-reliefs  of  the  acts  or  martyrdom  of  the 
patron  saints  of  the  deceased :  between  them,  in  the  centre, 
Christ,  or  the  Virgin  and  Child,  are  richly  enthroned,  under 
a  curtained  canopy;  and  the  two  figures  representing  the 
Annunciation  are  ahnost  always  at  the  angles ;  the  promise 
of  the  Birth  of  Christ  being  taken  as  at  once  the  ground  and 
the  tjrpe  of  the  promise  of  eternal  life  to  all  men. 

§  58.  These  figures  are  always  in  Venice  most  rudely 
chiselled;  the  progress  of  figure-sculptmre  being  there  com- 
paratively tardy.  At  Verona,  where  the  great  Pisan  school 
had  strong  influence,  the  monumental  sculpture  is  im- 
measurably finer;  and  so  early  as  about  the  year  1885,* 
the  consummate  form  of  the  Gothic  tomb  occurs  in  the 
monument  of  Can  Grande  della  Scala  at  Verona.*  It  is 
set  over  the  portal  of  the  chapel  anciently  belonging  to  the 

'*'  Can  Grande  died  in  1329  :  we  can  hardly  allow  more  than  five  years  for 
the  erection  of  his  tomb. 

^  [See  in  the  preceding  volume^  oh.  viii.  §  38 ;  and  below^  Venetian  Indez^  p.  433. 
The  date  of  the  statue^  by  Marco  Romano^  is  1327.] 

'  [The  tomb^  executed  by  Bonino  da  Campiglione^  stands  over  the  portal  of  Santa 
Maria  Autica,  the  parish  church  and  burying-place  of  the  Scaligers  before  they  rose 
to  power.  The  eauestrian  statue  which  surmounts  the  tomb^  as  described  in  the 
text,  is  shown  in  Plate  A.  For  notices  of  other  sketches  by  Ruskin  of  various  details 
from  this  and  other  tombs  of  the  Scaligers,  see,  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition,  the 
catalogue  of  drawings  illustrative  of  the  lecture,  Verona  and  its  Rivers,  Among  them 
is  one  of  the  sculpture  of  Can  Grande  at  the  siege  of  Vicenza.  For  Ruskin's  summary 
of  the  career  of  Francesco  (nicknamed  Can  Grande)  della  Scala,  see  that  lecture,  §  22.  j 
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family.  The  sarcophagus  is  sculptured  with  shallow  has- 
rdiefr»  representing  (which  is  rare  in  the  tombs  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  in  Italy,  unless  they  are  those  of  saints) 
the  principal  achievements  of  the  Warner's  lifis»  especially  the 
siege  of  Vicenza  and  battle  of  Fhicenza;  these  sculptures, 
however,  fbrm  little  more  than  a  chased  and  rou^ened 
groundwork  for  the  fully  relieved  statues  representing  the 
Annunciation,  projecting  boldly  from  the  front  of  the  sar- 
cophagus. Above,  the  Lord  of  Verona  is  laid  in  his  long 
robe  of  civil  dignity,  wearing  the  simple  bonnet,  consisting 
merely  of  a  fiUet  bound  round  the  brow,  knotted  and  falling 
on  the  shoulder.  He  is  laid  as  asleep ;  his  arms  crossed 
upon  his  body,  and  his  sword  by  his  side.  Above  him,  a 
bold  arched  canopy  is  sustained  by  two  projecting  shafts, 
and  on  the  pinnacle  of  its  roof  is  the  statue  of  the  knight 
on  his  war-horse ;  his  helmet,  dragon-winged  and  crested  with 
the  dog's  head,  tossed  back  behind  his  shoulders,  and  the 
broad  and  blazoned  drapery  floating  back  from  his  horse's 
breast, — so  truly  drawn  by  the  old  workman  from  the  life, 
that  it  seems  to  wave  in  the  wind,  and  the  knight's  spear 
to  shake,  and  his  marble  horse  to  be  evermore  quickening 
its  pace,  and  starting  into  heavier  and  hastier  charge,  as  the 
silver  clouds  float  past  behind  it  in  the  sky.^ 

§  54.  Now  observe,  in  this  tomb,  as  much  concession  is 
made  to  the  pride  of  man  as  may  ever  consist  with  honour, 
discretion,  or  dignity.  I  do  not  enter  into  any  question  re- 
specting the  character  of  Can  Grande,  though  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  among  the  nobles 
of  his  time ;  but  that  is  not  to  our  purpose.  It  is  not  the 
question  whether  his  wars  were  just,  or  his  greatness  honour- 
ably achieved;  but  whether,  supposing  them  to  have  been 
so,  these  facts  are  well  and  gracefriUy  told  upon  his  tomb. 

^  (This  panaffe  stood  first  in  the  MS.  as  foUows  :— 

'' ;  his  helmet^  dragon-winged  and  with  its  crest  of  the  dog^s  head,  thrown 
hack  from  his  shoulders,  and  the  broad  drapery  floating  back  from  hiis  horse's 
breast, — and  seeming  to  wave  in  the  wind  and  his  spear  to  shake,  and  the 
marble  charger  to  be  eyermore  quickening  its  pace,  and  starting  into  heavier 
and  hastier  charge,  as  the  silver  clouds  float  past  in  the  space  of  the  sky."] 


.■.t.ir    „n   i|i,.-|m,„I, 
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And  I  believe  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  the  admission 
of  its  perfect  feeling  and  truth.  Though  beautifid,  the  tomb 
is  so  little  conspicuous  or  intrusive,  that  it  serves  only  to 
decorate  the  portal  of  the  little  chapel,  and  is  hardly  regarded 
by  the  travdiler  as  he  enters.  When  it  is  examined,  the 
history  of  the  acts  of  the  dead  is  foimd  subdued  into  dim 
and  minute  ornament  upon  his  coffin ;  and  the  principal  aim 
of  the  monument  is  to  direct  the  thoughts  to  his  image  as 
he  Ues  in  death,  and  to  the  expression  of  his  hope  of  resur- 
rection ;  while,  seen  as  by  the  memory,  £Eir  away,  diminished 
in  the  brightness  of  the  sky,  there  is  set  the  likeness  of  his 
armed  youth,  stately,  as  it  stood  of  old  in  the  front  of 
battle,  and  meet  to  be  thus  recorded  for  us,  that  we  may 
now  be  able  to  remember  the  dignity  of  the  frame,  of  whidi 
those  who  once  looked  upon  it  hardly  remembered  that  it 
was  dust.^ 

§  55.  This,  I  repeat,  is  as  much  as  may  ever  be  granted, 
but  this  ought  always  to  be  granted,  to  the  honour  and 
the  affection  of  men.  The  tomb  which  stands  beside  that 
of  Can  Grande,  nearest  it  in  the  little  field  of  sleep,  already 
shows  the  traces  of  erring  ambition.  It  is  the  tomb  <^ 
Mastino  the  Second,*  in  whose  reign  began  the  decline  of 
his  family.  It  is  altogether  exquisite  as  a  work  of  art ;  and 
the  evidence  of  a  less  wise  or  noble  feeling  in  its  design  is 
found  only  in  this,  that  the  image  of  a  virtue,  Fortitude,  as 
belonging  to  the  dead,  is  placed  on  the  extremity  of  the 
sarcophagus,  opposite  to  the  Crucifixion.  But  for  this  slight 
circumstance,  of  which  the  significance  will  only  be  appreci- 
ated as  we  examine  the  series  of  later  monuments,  the  com- 
position of  this  monument  of  Can  Mastino  would  have  been 
as  perfect  as  its  decoration  is  refined.  It  consists,  like  that 
of  Can  Grande,  of  the  raised  sarcophagus,  bearing  the  re- 
cumbent statue,  protected  by  a  noble  four-square  canopy, 
sculptured  with  ancient  Scripture  history.     On  one  side  of 

^  [See  Psalms  ciii.  14.1 

^  [Mastino  the  Secona^  after  losing  several  of  his  most  important  pooaoosiona,  died 
in  1351.    His  tomb  was  executed  by  Perino^  a  Milanese  sculptor,  in  1380.] 
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)hagus    is    Christ   enthroned,    with    Can    Mastino 

efore  Him;  on  the  other,  Christ  is  represented  in 

al  form,  half-rising  from  the  tomb,  meant,  I  believe, 

nee  typical  of  His  passion  and  resurrection.     The 

aels   are  occupied   by  statues  of  saints.     At  one 

of  the    sarcophagus    is  the   Crucifixion ;    at    the 

>ble  statue  of  Fortitude,  with  a  lion's  skin  thrown 

o^  loulders,  its  liead  forming  a  shield  upon  her  breast, 

1  g  hair  bound  with  a  narrow  fillet,  and   a  three- 

(  I'urd  '"  her  gauntleted  right  hand,  drawn  back  sternly 

b         I  her         h,  while,  in  her  left,  she  bears  high  the  shield 

of  the  Scalas. 

§  56.  Close  to  this  monument  is  another,  the  stateliest 
and  most  sumptuous  of  the  three ;  it  first  arrests  the  eye  of 
the  stranger,  and  long  detains  it, — a  many  pinnacled  pile, 
surrounded  by  niches  with  statues  of  the  warrior  sunts. 

It  is  beautiful,  for  it  still  belongs  to  the  noble  time,  Uie 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  its  woi^  is  coarser 
than  that  of  the  other,  and  its  {nide  may  well  prepare  us 
to  learn  that  it  was  built  for  huoself,  in  his  own  lifetime, 
by  the  man  whose  statue  crowns  it,  Can  Signorio  della 
Scala.'  Now  observe,  for  this  is  infinitely  significant.  Can 
Mastino  II.  was  feeble  and  wicked,  and  be^sn  the  ruin  of 
his  house;  his  sarcophagus  is  the  first  which  bears  upon  it 
the  image  of  a  Virtue,  but  he  lays  claim  only  to  Fortitude. 
Can  Signorio  was  twice  a  fratricide,  the  last  time  when  he 
lay  upon  his  death-bed  :  Ms  tomb  bears  upon  its  gables 
the  images  of  six  Virtues, — Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Prudence, 
and  (I  believe)  Justice  and  Fortitude. 

§  57.  Let  us  now  return  to  Venice,  where,  in  the  second 
chapel  counting  from  right  to  left,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Church  of  the  Frwi,  there  is  a  very  early  fourteenth,  or  per- 
haps late  thirteenth,  century  tomb,  another  exquisite  example 

*  [For  Ruikin'i  ■ummarr  of  Cin  E^xnorio'i  carwr  ind  account  of  Ub  lut  iUoMi, 
Me  Vtrma  and  iu  JSvert,  gg  19-21.  T^e  uchitoct  and  sculptor  of  hii  tomb,  ahoini  in 
FLtta  B,  wu  Bonino  da  CunpiKlione'     Otlier  dnwingm  of  portioiia  of  the  tomb  are 

oiren  in  the  Uter  volume  of  thU  editioD  eonbiniiig  the  lecti    ~   ~~  " *" 

drawinir  for  Plate  B  waa  reproduced  io  Studiti  it 
the  fir«t  fbv  worde  tUghtij  altered)  U  reprinted.] 
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of  the  perfect  Gothic  form.  It  is  a  knight's ;  but  there  is  no'Sc^ 
inscription  upon  it,  and  his  name  is  unknown/  It  consists  of 
a  sarcophagus,  supported  on  bold  brackets  against  the  chapel 
wall,  bearing  the  recumbent  figure,  protected  by  a  simple 
canopy  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  arch,  pinnacled  by  the 
knight's  crest;  beneath  which  the  shadowy  space  is  painted 
dark  blue,  and  strewn  with  stars.  The  statue  itself  is  rudely 
carved ;  but  its  lines,  as  seen  from  the  intended  distance,  are 
both  tender  and  masterly.  The  knight  is  laid  in  his  mail, 
only  the  hands  and  face  being  bare.  The  hauberk  and  helmet 
are  of  chain-mail,  the  armour  for  the  limbs  of  jointed  steel ;  a 
tunic,  fitting  close  to  the  breast,  and  marking  the  noble  swell 
of  it  by  two  narrow  embroidered  lines,  is  worn  over  the  mail ; 
his  dagger  is  at  his  right  side;  his  long  cross-belted  sword, 
not  seen  by  the  spectator  from  below,  at  his  left.  His  feet 
rest  on  a  hound  (tJie  hound  being  his  crest),  which  looks  up 
towards  its  master.  In  general,  in  tombs  of  this  kind,  the 
face  of  the  statue  is  slightly  tiuned  towards  the  spectator ;  in 
this  monument,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  turned  away  from  him, 
towards  the  depth  of  the  arch:  for  there,  just  above  the 
warrior's  breast,  is  carved  a  small  image  of  St.  Joseph  bearing 
the  infant  Christ,  who  looks  down  upon  the  resting  figure ; 
and  to  this  image  its  countenance  is  turned.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  entire  tomb  is  as  if  the  warrior  had  seen  the  vision 
of  Christ  in  his  dying  moments,  and  had  fallen  back  peace- 
fully upon  his  pillow,  with  his  eyes  still  turned  to  it,  and  his 
hands  clasped  in  prayer. 

§  58.  On  the  opposite  side  of  this  chapel  is  another  very 
lovely  tomb,  to  Duccio  degli  Alberti,  a  Florentine  ambassador 
at  Venice ;  noticeable  chiefly  as  being  the  first  in  Venice  on 
which  any  images  of  the  Virtues  appear.  We  shall  return  to 
it  presently,*  but  some  account  must  first  be  given  of  the  more 
important  among  the  other  tombs  in  Venice  belonging  to  the 
perfect  period.     Of  these,  by  far  the  most  interesting,  though 

^  [This  ie  the  tomb  of  which  a  more  detailed  description  is  given  in  Appendix  11^ 
§  4,  p.  292^  where  it  is  called  (on  the  authority  of  Selvatico)  that  of  Amoldo 
Tentonino.] 

«  [See  below,  §  66.] 
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jst  elaborate,  is  that  of  the  great  Doge  Francesco 
whose  ashes,  it  might  have  been  thought,  were 
;  enough  to  have  been  permitted  to  rest  undis- 
the  chapter-house  of  the  Frari,  where  they  were 
But,  as  if  there  were  not  room  enough,  nor  waste 
lugh,  in  the  desolate  city  to  receive  a  few  convent 
i  monks,  wanting  an  "  archivio,"  have  separated  the 
u  into  *''ree  pieces :  the  canopy,  a  simple  arch  sustained 
I  remains  on  the  blank  walls  of  the  desecrated 

cii.  r ;  tne  sarcophagus  has  been  transported  to  a  kind  of 

museum  of  antiquities,  established  in  what  was  once  the 
cloister  of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute ;  and  the  painting  which 
filled  the  lunette  beliind  it  is  hung  far  out  of  sight,  at  one  end 
of  the  sacristy  of  the  same  church.  The  sarcophagus  is  com- 
pletely charged  with  bas-reliefs  ;  at  its  two  extremities  are  the 
types  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Jolm ;  in  front,  a  noble  sculpture 
of  the  death  of  the  Virgin ;  at  the  angles,  angels  holding 
vases.  The  whole  space  Is  occupied  by  the  sculpture ;  there 
are  no  spiral  shafts  or  panelled  divisions ;  only  a  basic  plinth 
below,  and  crowning  plinth  above,  the  sculpture  being  raised 
from  a  deep  concave  field  between  the  two,  but,  in  order 
to  give  piquancy  and  picturesqueness  to  the  mass  of  figures, 
two  small  trees  are  introduced  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the 
Madonna's  couch,  an  oak  and  a  stone  pine. 

§  59.  It  was  said  above,*  in  speaking  of  the  frequent 
disputes  of  the  Venetians  with  the  Pontifical  power,  which 
in  their  early  days  they  had  so  strenuously  supported,  that 
"  the  humiliation  of  Francesco  Dandolo  blotted  out  the  shame 
of  Barbarossa."  It  is  indeed  well  that  the  two  events  should 
be  remembered  together.  By  the  help  of  the  Venetians, 
Alexander  III.  was  enabled,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  put 
his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  the  emperor  Barbarossa,  quoting 

*  Vol.  I.  Ch«p.  I. 

'  [For  FrancMGo  Dandolo,  see  Vol.  IX  p.  29.     For  the  dUpersed  piece*  of  hii 

u/uib,  see  below,  VenetUn   Index,   p.  431.      '^"   "^ "   -  —  * 

the  old  conventual  bnildings  of  the  Frari  i 
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the  words  of  the  Psalm,  "  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and 
the  adder/' ^  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  the  Vene- 
tian ambassador,  Francesco  Dandolo,  unable  to  obtain  even 
an  audience  from  the  Pope,  Clement  V.,  to  whom  he  had 
been  sent  to  pray  for  a  removal  of  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication pronounced  against  the  republic,  concealed 
himself  (according  to  the  common  tradition)  beneath  the 
PontiflTs  dining-table ;  and  thence  coming  out  as  he  sat 
down  to  meat,  embraced  his  feet,  and  obtained,  by  tearful 
entreaties,  the  removal  of  the  terrible  sentence. 

I  say,  "  according  to  the  common  tradition ;  **  for  there 
are  some  doubts  cast  upon  the  story  by  its  supplement. 
Most  of  the  Venetian  historians  assert  that  Francesco  Dan- 
dolo's  surname  of  "  Dog "  was  given  him  first  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  insult,  by  the  cardinals;  and  that  the  Venetians,  in 
remembrance  of  the  grace  which  his  humiliation  had  won 
for  them,  made  it  a  title  of  honour  to  him  and  to  his  race. 
It  has,  however,  been  proved*  that  the  surname  was  borne 
by  the  ancestors  of  Francesco  Dandolo  long  before ;  and  the 
falsity  of  this  seal  of  the  legend  renders  also  its  circumstances 
doubtful.  But  the  main  fact  of  grievous  humiliation  having 
been  undergone,  admits  of  no  dispute ;  the  existence  of  such 
a  tradition  at  all  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  its  truth ;  it  was  not 
one  likely  to  be  either  invented  or  received  without  founda- 
tion; and  it  will  be  well,  therefore,  that  the  reader  should 
remember,  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  Barbarossa 
at  the  door  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mark's,  that  in  the  Vatican,* 

*  Sansovino,  lib.  xiii. 


1  [Psalms  xci.  13.] 

'  rrhe  Papal  Court  was  at  this  time  transferred  to  Avignon^  and  it  was  there 
that  Francesco  Dandolo  obtained  from  Pope  Clement  V.  the  removal  of  the  interdict 
(for  which  see  Vol.  IX.  p.  29  w.).  The  common  tradition  is  told  by  Daru  (book  viiL 
ch.  1).  ''After  having  solicited  an  audience^  which  was  refused^  Dandolo  presented 
himself  suddenly  while  the  pontiff  was  at  table^  and  threw  himself  at  the  pontiff's 
feet,  asking  paraon  for  the  Venetians.  It  has  been  recorded  that  the  ambassador^  to 
render  his  proceedings  more  touching^  wore  the  garb  of  a  suppliant.  It  is  added 
that  the  cardinals  who  were  present  so  far  forgot  Christian  charity  as  to  treat  Dandolo 
like  a  dog^  and  that  the  ambassador^  prostrated  before  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  did  not 
murmur  at  the  indignity."  The  surname  ''Cane/'  though  an  old  name  of  the  family, 
was  associated  in  popular  tradition  with  this  incident  ] 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  a  Venetian  noble,  a  future 
Doge,  submitted  to  a  d^pradation,  of  which  the  current  report 
among  his  people  was,  that  he  had  crept  on  his  hands  and 
knees  from  beneath  the  PontifTs  table  to  his  feet,  and  had 
been  spumed  as  a  ''dog**  by  the  cardinals  present. 

§  60.  There  are  two  principal  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  this :  the  obvious  one  respecting  the  insolence  of  the 
Papal  dominion  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  ^  the  second,  that 
there  were  probably  most  deep  piety  and  humility  in  the 
character  of  the  man  who  could  submit  to  this  insolence  for 
the  sake  of  a  benefit  to  his  country.  Probably  no  motive 
would  have  been  strong  enough  to  obtain  such  a  sacrifice 
from  most  men,  however  unselfish ;  but  it  was,  without  doubt, 
made  easier  to  Dandolo  by  his  profound  reverence  for  the 
Pontifical  office ;  a  reverence  which,  however  tve  may  now 
esteem  those  who  claimed  it,  could  not  but  have  been  felt 
by  nearly  all  good  and  faithful  men  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  This  is  the  main  point  which  I  wish  the 
reader  to  remember  as  we  look  at  his  tomb,  this,  and  the 
result  of  it,  —  that,  some  years  afterwards,  when  he  was 
seated  on  the  throne  which  his  piety  had  saved,  ''there 
were  sixty  princes'  ambassadors  in  Venice  at  the  same  time, 
requesting  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  on  matters  of  various 
concernment,  so  great  was  the  fame  of  the  uncorrupted 
justice  of  the  Faihers/'  * 

Observe,  there  are  no  Virtues  on  this  tomb.  Nothing 
but  religious  history  or  symbols ;  the  Death  of  the  Virgin 
in  front,  and  the  types  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  John  at  the 
extremities. 

§  61.  Of  the  tomb  of  the  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo,  in  St. 
Mark's,  I  have  spoken  before.*  It  is  one  of  the  first  in  Venice 
which  presents,  in  the  canopy,  the  Pisau  idea  of  angels  with- 
drawing curtains,  as  of  a  couch,  to  look  down  upon  the  dead. 
The  sarcophagus  is  richly  decorated  with   flower-work:  the 

♦  Tentori,  vi.  142,  i.  157. 

>  [Clement  V.  was  Pope  1305-1314.] 

»  [Vol.  IX.  pp.  319,  376 ;  Vol.  X.  pp.  86,  363.] 
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usual  figures  of  the  Annunciation  are  at  the  sides;  an  en- 
throned Madonna  in  the  centre;  and  two  bas-reliefs,  one  of 
the  mart3rrdom  of  the  Doge's  patron  saint,  St.  Andrew,  occupy 
the  intermediate  spaces.  All  these  tombs  have  been  richly 
coloured ;  the  hair  of  the  angels  has  here  been  gilded,  their 
wings  bedropped  with  silver,  and  their  garments  covered 
with  the  most  exquisite  arabesques.  This  tomb,  and  that  of 
St.  Isidore  ^  in  another  chapel  of  St.  Mark's,  which  was  begun 
by  this  very  Doge,  Andrea  Dandolo,  and  completed  after  his 
death  in  1854,  are  both  nearly  alike  in  their  treatment,  and 
are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  existing  examples  of  Venetian 
monumental  sculpture. 

§  62.  Of  much  ruder  workmanship,  though  still  most 
precious,  and  singularly  interesting,  from  its  quaintness,  is  a 
sarcophagus  in  the  northernmost  chapel,  beside  the  choir  of 
St.  John  and  Paul,  charged  with  two  bas-reliefs  and  many 
figures,  but  which  bears  no  inscription.  It  has,  however,  a 
shield  with  three  dolphins  on  its  brackets;  and,  as  at  the 
feet  of  the  Madonna '  in  its  centre  there  is  a  small  kneeling 
figure  of  a  Doge,  we  know  it  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  Doge 
Giovanni  Dolfino,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1356. 

He  was  chosen  Doge,  while,  as  provveditore,  he  was  in 
Treviso,  defending  the  city  against  the  King  of  Hungary. 
The  Venetians  sent  to  the  besiegers,  praying  that  their  newly 
elected  Doge  might  be  permitted  to  pass  the  Hungarian  lines. 
Their  request  was  refused,  the  Hungarians  exulting  that  they 
held  the  Doge  of  Venice  prisoner  in  Treviso.  But  Dolfino, 
with  a  body  of  two  hundred  horse,  cut  his  way  through  their 
lines  by  night,  and  reached  Mestre  (Malghera)  in  safety,  where 
he  was  met  by  the  Senate.  His  bravery  could  not  avert  the 
misfortunes  which  were  accumulating  on  the  republic.  The 
Hungarian  war  was  ignominiously  terminated  by  the  sur- 
render of  Dalmatia;  the  Doge's  heart  was  broken,  his  eye- 
sight failed  him,  and  he  died  of  the  plague  four  years  after 
he  had  ascended  the  throne. 

^  [This  tomb  is  fully  described  in  Appendix  11^  §  9^  p.  299.] 
'  [This  is  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  the  Christ :  see  the  next  section.] 
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§  68*  It  is  perhaps  on  this  acoount,  periutps  in 
of  later  injuries,  that  the  tomb  has  neither  effigy  nor  inscrip- 
tion :  that  it  has  been  subjected  to  some  violence  is  evident 
from  the  dentil  which  once  crowned  its  leaf-comioe  being  now 
broken  away,  showing  the  whole  front.  But,  fortunately,  the 
sculpture  of  the  sarcophagus  itself  is  little  injured. 

There  are  two  saints,  male  and  female,  at  its  angles,  each 
in  a  little  niche ;  a  Christ,  enthroned  in  the  centre,  the  Doge 
and  Dogaressa  kneeling  at  His  feet ;  in  the  two  intermediate 
panels,  on  one  side  the  Epiphany,  on  the  other  the  Death  of 
the  Virgin ;  ^  the  whole  supported,  as  well  as  crowned,  by  an 
elaborate  leaf-plinth.  The  figures  under  the  niches  are  rudely 
cut,  and  of  litde  interest.  Not  so  the  central  group.  Instead 
of  a  niche,  the  Christ  is  seated  under  a  square  tent,  or  taber- 
nacle, formed  by  curtains  running  on  rods ;  the  idea,  of  course, 
as  usual,  borrowed  from  the  Pisan  one,  but  here  ingeniously 
applied.  The  curtains  are  opened  in  front,  showing  those  at 
the  back  of  the  tent,  behind  the  seated  figure ;  the  perspective 
of  the  two  retiring  sides  being  very  tolerably  suggested.  Two 
angels,  of  half  the  size  of  the  seated  figure,  thrust  back  the 
near  curtains,  and  look  up  reverently  to  the  Christ:  while 
again,  at  their  feet,  about  one-third  of  their  size,  and  half- 
sheltered,  as  it  seems,  by  their  garments,  are  the  two  kneeling 
figures  of  the  Doge  and  Dogaressa,  though    so  small  and 


^  [In  the  additional  matter  describing  the  Venetian  monuments^  Ruskin  gives  de- 
tails of  this  subject : — 

''  In  the  sculpture  of  the  death  of  the  Virgin^  the  roll  of  the  panel  moulding 
is,  for  this  occasion,  treated  as  a  rod,  and  the  chains  of  two  huge  censers  are 
represented  as  hung  wser  it— one  of  the  exauisite  little  pieces  of  transgres- 
sion, of  which  I  have  so  often  spoken  with  aeUght :  vide  vol.  i.  ch.  xxi.  §  31 
(Vol.  IX.  p.  304). 

''A  deathbed  is  not  a  good  subject  for  picturesque  sculpture,  and  the 
figures  of  the  apostles  which  surround  it  are  sufficiently  rude,  but  the  sculptor 
was  evidently  one  who  never  missed  his  main  mark.  The  animation  of  grief 
in  the  living,  and  the  peace  of  death  in  the  dead,  are  thoroughly  given  ;  and 
the  group,  as  a  piece  of  ornamental  work,  f^nriched  by  a  figure  of  Christ 
above,  enUironea  and  supported  by  cherubsjnbeceiving  the  Madonna's  soul, 
in  the  form  of  a  diminutive  and  weak  figure  by  no  mean^lpducive  to  Mariolatry. 
But  even  thus,  though  there  are  some  sixteen  or  tw^Kf  cherubs  round  the 
throne,  the  tablet  was  not  enough  filled,  and  the  blank  spaces  are  occupied  by 
the  two  censers  above  mentioned,  the  cords  by  which  they  are  suspended 
originally  cut  clear,  but  now  brokeoi  away.'^ 
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careAiUy  cut,  fiill  of  life.  The  Christ  raising  one  hand  as  to 
bless/  and  holding  a  book  upright  and  open  on  the  knees,  does 
not  look  either  towards  them  or  to  the  angels,  but  forward : 
and  there  is  a  very  noticeable  effort  to  represent  Divine 
abstraction  in  the  countenance:  the  idea  of  the  three  mag- 
nitudes of  spiritual  being, — ^the  God,  the  Angel,  and  the 
Man, — ^is  also  to  be  observed,  aided  as  it  is  by  the  complete 
subjection  of  the  angelic  power  to  the  Divine;  for  the 
angels  are  in  attitudes  of  the  most  lowly  watchfulness  of  the 
face  of  Christ,  and  appear  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
the  human  beings  who  are  nestled  in  the  folds  of  their  gar- 
ments. 

§  64.  With  this  interesting  but  modest  tomb  of  one  of  the 
kings  of  Venice,  it  is  desirable  to  compare  that  of  one  of  her 
senators,  of  exactly  the  same  date,  which  is  raised  against  the 
western  wall  of  the  Frari,  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle.  It 
bears  the  following  remarkable  inscription : 

''Anno   MCCCLX.  prima   die  Julii   Sepultura  .  Domini 
Simon  .  Dandolo  .  amador  .  db  Justisia  .  s  .  desiroso 


DB   .    ACRB8E   .    EL   .    BEN    .    CHOMUM." 


The  "  Amador  de  Justisia "  has  perhaps  some  reference  to 
Simon  Dandolo's  having  been  one  of  the  Giunta  who  con- 
demned the  Doge  Faliero.  The  sarcophagus  is  decorated 
merely  by  the  Annunciation  group,  and  an  enthroned  Madonna 
with  a  curtain  behind  her  throne,  sustained  by  four  tiny  angels, 
who  look  over  it  as  they  hold  it  up ;  but  the  workmanship  of 
the  figures  is  more  than  usually  beautiful.^ 

§  65.  Seven  years  later,  a  very  noble  monument  was  placed 
on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  of  St.  John  and  Paul,  to  the 
Doge  Marco  Comaro,^  chiefly,  with  respect  to  our  present 
subject,  noticeable  for  the  absence  of  religious  imagery  from 
the  sarcophagus,  which  is  decorated  with  roses  only;  three 
very  beautiful  statiii&i^of  the  Madonna  and  two  saints  are, 

^  [Broken  off,  whVn  seen  some  time  since  by  one  of  the  editors.] 
^  [For  a  fuller  account  of  this  tomb,  and  translation  of  the  inscription^  see  the 
additional  matter  in  Appendix  11,  §  10,  p.  301.] 
'  [For  this  tomb^  see  above,  p.  13.] 
XI.  G 


^ 
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however,  set  in  the  canopy  above.  Opposite  this  tomb, 
though  about  fifteen  years  later  in  date,  is  the  richest  monu- 
ment of  the  Gothic  period  in  Venice;  that  of  the  Doge 
Michde  Morosmi,  who  died  in  1882.^  It  consists  of  a  hig^ily 
florid  canopy, — an  arch  crowned  by  a  gaUe,  with  pinnacles  at 
the  flanks,  boldly  crocketed,  and  with  a  huge  finial  at  the  top 
representing  St.  Michael, — a  medallion  of  Christ  set  in  the 
gable;  under  the  arch,  a  mosaic,  representing  the  Madonna 
presenting  the  Doge  to  Christ  upon  the  cross ;  beneath,  as 
usual,  the  sarcophagus,  with  a  most  noble  recumbent  figure  of 
the  Doge,  his  face  meagre  and  severe,  and  sharp  in  its  lines, 
but  exquisite  in  the  form  of  its  smaU  and  princely  features. 
The  sarcophagus  is  adorned  with  elaborate  wrinkled  leafage, 
projecting  in  front  of  it  into  seven  brackets,  from  which  tiie 
statues  are  broken  away :  but  by  which — ^for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  last  statues  represented  the  theological  and 
cardinal  Virtues — ^we  must  for  a  moment  pause. 

§  66.  It  was  noticed  above,*  that  the  tomb  of  the  Flor- 
entine ambassador,  Duccio,  was  the  first  in  Venice  which  pre- 
sented images  of  the  Virtues.  Its  small  lateral  statues  of 
Justice  and  Temperance  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  were, 
I  have  no  doubt,  executed  by  a  Florentine  sculptor ;  the 
whole  range  of  artistical  power  and  religious  feeling  being  in 
Florence  fiiU  half  a  century  in  advance  of  that  of  Venice. 
But  this*  is  the  first  truly  Venetian  tomb  which  has  the 
Virtues;  and  it  becomes  of  importance,  therefore,  to  know 
what  was  the  character  of  Morosini. 

The  reader  must  recollect  that  I  dated  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fall  of  Venice  from  the  death  of  Carlo  Zeno,* 
considering  that  no  state  could  be  held  as  in  decline 
which  numbered  such  a  man  amongst  its  citizens.  Carlo 
Zeno  was  a  candidate  for  the  Ducal  bonnet  together  with 

*  [For  this  tomb  see  above,  p.  14.     For  the  character  of  the  Doge^  see  below^ 
Appendix  6,  p.  257.] 

>  [§  68.    The  tomb  is  in  the  Frari,  in  the  2nd  chapel  right  of  the  choir.     For  a 
fuller  account  of  the  tomb,  see  Appendix  11,  §  6,  p.  295.] 
'  [t.e.,  the  tomb  of  Michele  Morosini.] 

*  [See  Vol.  IX.  p.  21.] 
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Michael  Morosini;  and  Morosini  was  chosen.  It  might  be 
anticipated,  therefore,  that  there  was  something  more  than 
usually  admirable  or  illustrious  in  his  character.  Yet  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  it,  as  the  reader 
will  at  once  understand  by  comparing  the  following  state- 
ments: 

§  67.  1.  ''To  him  (Andrea  Contarini)  succeeded  Morosini,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four  years ;  a  most  learned  and  prudent  man,  who  also  reformed 
several  laws." — Sansovino,  Vite  de'  Principi. 

2.  ''  It  was  generally  believed  that,  if  his  reign  had  been  longer,  he  would 
have  dignified  the  state  by  many  noble  laws  and  institutes ;  but  by  so  much 
as  his  reign  was  full  of  hope,  by  as  much  was  it  short  in  duration,  for  he 
died  when  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  republic  but  four  months." — 
SabtlUco,  lib.  viii. 

3.  "  He  was  allowed  but  a  short  time  to  enjoy  this  high  dignity,  which  he 
so  well  deserved  by  his  rare  virtues,  for  God  called  him  to  Himself  on  the 
15th  of  October." — Muralari,  Annali  d'  Italia. 

4.  *'  Two  candidates  presented  themselves ;  one  was  Zeno,  the  other  that 
Michael  Morosini  who,  during  the  war,  had  tripled  his  fortune  by  his  specula- 
tions. The  suffrages  of  the  electors  fell  upon  him,  and  he  was  proclaimed 
Doge  on  the  10th  of  June." — Daru,  Histoire  de  Venise,  lib.  x. 

5.  "  The  choice  of  the  electors  was  directed  to  Michaele  Morosini,  a  noble 
of  illustrious  birth,  derived  from  a  stock  which,  coeval  with  the  republic  itself, 
had  produced  the  conqueror  of  Tyre,  given  a  queen  to  Hungary,  and  more 
than  one  Doge  to  Venice.  The  brilliancy  of  this  descent  was  tarnished  in 
the  present  chief  representative  of  the  family  by  the  most  base  and  grovelling 
avarice ;  for  at  that  moment,  in  the  recent  war,  at  which  all  other  Venetians 
were  devoting  their  whole  fortunes  to  the  service  of  the  state,  Morosini 
sought  in  the  distresses  of  his  country  an  opening  for  his  own  private  enrich- 
ment, and  employed  his  ducats,  not  in  the  assistance  of  the  national  wants, 
but  in  speculating  upon  houses  which  were  brought  to  market  at  a  price  far 
beneath  their  real  value,  and  which,  upon  the  return  of  peace,  insured  the 
purchaser  a  fourfold  profit.  '  What  matters  the  fall  of  Venice  to  me,  so  as  I 
fall  not  together  with  her?'  was  his  selfish  and  sordid  reply  to  some  one 
who  expressed  surprise  at  the  transaction." — Sketches  of  Venetian  History, 
Murray,  1831. 

§  68.  The  writer  of  the  unpretending  Uttle  history  ^  from 
which  the  last  quotation  is  taken  has  not  given  his  authority 
for  this  statement,  and  I  could  not  find  it,  but  beUeved, 
from  the  general  accuracy  of  the  book,  that  some  authority 
might  exist  better  than  Daru's.     Under  these  circumstances, 

^  [The  anonymous  author  of  these  Sketches  from  Venetian  History,  forming  two 
volomee  in  Murray's  '^  Family  Library,"  was  the  Rev.  £dward  Smedley. J 
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wishing  if  possible  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  to  clear  the 
character  of  this  great  Doge  from  the  accusation,  if  it 
proved  groundless,  I  wrote  to  the  Count  Carlo  Morosini, 
his  descendant,  and  one  of  the  few  remaining  representa- 
tives of  the  ancient  noblesse  of  Venice ;  one,  also,  by  whom 
his  great  ancestral  name  is  revered,  and  in  whom  it  is 
exalted.  His  answer  appears  to  me  altogether  conclusive 
as  to  the  utter  fSedlacy  of  the  reports  of  Dam  and  the 
English  history.  I  have  placed  his  letter  in  the  dose  of 
this  volume  (Appendix  6),  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
himself  be  the  judge  upon  this  point;  and  I  should  not 
have  alluded  to  Dam's  report,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
contradicting  it,  but  that  it  still  appears  to  me  impossible 
that  any  modem  historian  should  have  gratuitously  in- 
vented the  whole  story,  and  that,  therefore,  there  must 
have  been  a  trace,  in  the  documents  which  Dam  himself 
possessed,  of  some  scandal  of  this  kind  raised  by  Moro- 
sini's  enemies,  perhaps  at  the  very  time  of  the  disputed 
election  with  Carlo  Zeno.  The  occurrence  of  the  Virtues 
upon  this  tomb,  for  the  first  time  in  Venetian  monumental 
work,  and  so  richly  and  conspicuously  placed,  may  partly 
have  been  in  public  contradiction  of  such  a  floating  rumour. 
But  the  face  of  the  statue  is  a  more  explicit  contradiction 
still;  it  is  resolute,  thoughtful,  serene,  and  full  of  beauty; 
and  we  must,  therefore,  for  once,  allow  the  somewhat 
boastful  introduction  of  the  Virtues  to  have  been  perfectly 
just:  though  the  whole  tomb  is  most  notable,  as  furnishing 
not  only  the  exactly  intermediate  condition  in  style  between 
the  pure  Gk>thic  and  its  final  Renaissance  corruption,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  exactly  intermediate  condition  of 
feeUng  between  the  pure  calmness  of  Early  Christianity,  and 
the  boastM  pomp  of  the  Renaissance  faithlessness ;  for  here 
we  have  still  the  religious  humility  remaining  in  the  mosaic 
of  the  canopy,  which  shows  the  Doge  kneeling  before  the 
N  cross,  while  yet^  this  tendency  to  self-trust^  shown  in  the 

surrounding  of  the  cofiin  by  the  Virtues. 

§  69.  The  next  tomb  by  the  side  of  which  they  appear 
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is  that  of  Jacopo  Cavalli/  in  the  same  chapel  of  St.  John  a^ 
Paul  which  contains  the  tomb  of  the  Doge  Delfin.  It  W 
peculiarly  rich  in  religious  imagery,  adorned  by  boldly  cut 
types  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  of  two  saints,  while,  on 
projecting  brackets  in  front  of  it,  stood  three  statues  of 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  now  lost,  but  drawn  in  Zanotto's 
work.'  It  is  all  rich  in  detail,  and  its  sculptor  has  been 
proud  of  it,  thus  recording  his  name  below  the  epitaph : 


'*  qst  opera  dintaloio  b  fatto  in  pibra> 
Unyenician  lafe  chanomb  Polo^ 
Nato  di  Jachombl  chataiapiera." 

This  work  of  sculpture  is  done  in  stone ; 
A  Venetian  did  it,  named  Paul, 
Son  of  Jachomel  tiie  stone-cutter. 

Jacopo  Cavalli  died  in  1884.  He  was  a  bold  and  active 
Veronese  soldier,  did  the  state  much  service,  was  therefore 
ennobled  by  it,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  house  of  the 
Cavalli ; '  but  I  find  no  especial  reason  for  the  images  of  the 
Virtues,  especially  that  of  Charity,  appearing  at  his  tomb, 
unless  it  be  this:  that  at  the  siege  of  Fdtre,  in  the  war 
against  Leopold  of  Austria,  he  refused  to  assault  the  city 
because  the  Senate  would  not  grant  his  soldiers  the  pillage 
of  the  town.  The  feet  of  the  recumbent  figure,  which  is 
in  full  armour,  rest  on  a  dog,  and  its  head  on  two  lions ; 
and  these  animals  (neither  of  which  form  any  part  of  the 
knight's  bearings)  are  said  by  Zanotto  to  be  intended  to 
symbolize  his  bravery  and  fidelity.  If,  however,  the  lions 
are  meant  to  set  forth  courage,  it  is  a  pity  they  should  have 
been  represented  as  howling. 

§  70.  We  must  next  pause  for  an  instant  beside  the  tomb 
of  Michael  Steno,  now  in  the  northern  aisle  of  St.  John  and 

^  [For  a  fuller  account  of  this  tomb^  see  the  additional  matter  in  Appendix  11, 
§12,jx302.] 

'  [The  editors  are  unable  to  trace  this  reference  to  Zanotto.  The  tomb  in 
question  is  not  among  those  drawn  in  Cicognara's  and  Zanotto^s  Le  Fabbriche  e  i 
Monumenti  co9picui  di  Venezia  (1838) ;  it  is  referred  to,  but  not  drawn,  in  the  work 
mentioned  below,  p.  247.] 

'  [See  Ruskin's  monograph,  written  for  the  Arundel  Society,  on  The  CavtM  Manu* 
menu  in  the  Church  of  St.  Anaetaeia,  Verona  (1872),  reprinted  in  a  later  volume.] 
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./t^kuX  having  been  removed  there  from  the  destroyed  church 
'.  jO^  tbs  Servi ;  ^  first,  to  note  its  remarkaUe  return  to  the  early 
simplicity,  the  sarcophagus  being  decorated  only  with  two 
crosses  in  quatrefoils»  though  it  is  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Steno  dying  in  1418;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  observe 
the  peculiarity  of  the  epitaph,  which  eulogizes  Steno  as 
having  been  **  amator  justitie,  pads,  et  ubertatis,'' — **  A  lover 
of  justice,  peace,  and  plenty.''  In  the  e^taphs  of  this  period, 
the  virtues  which  are  made  most  account  of  in  public  men 
are  those  which  were  most  useful  to  their  country.  We 
have  already  seen  one  example  in  the  epitaph  on  Simon 
Dandolo  [p.  97] ;  and  similar  expressions  occur  constantly  in 
laudatory  mentions  of  their  later  Doges  by  the  Venetian 
writers.  Thus  Sansovino  of  Marco  Comaro,  ^^Era  savio 
huomo,  eloquente,  e  amava  molto  la  pace  el'  abbondanza 
della  citta ; "  and  of  Tomaso  Mocenigo,  **  Huomo  oltre  modo 
desideroso  della  pace." 

Of  the  tomb  of  this  last-named  Doge  mention  has  before 
been  made.'  Here,  as  in  Morosini's,  the  images  of  the  Virtues 
have  no  ironical  power,  although  their  great  conspicuousness 
marks  the  increase  of  the  boastful  feeling  in  the  treatment  of 
monuments.  For  the  rest,  this  tomb  is  the  last  in  Venice 
which  can  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Gk)thic  period. 
Its  mouldings  are  already  rudely  classical,  and  it  has  mean- 
ingless figures  in  Roman  armour  at  the  angles;  but  its 
tabernacle  above  is  still  Gothic,  and  the  recumbent  figure 
is  very  beautifuL  It  was  carved  by  two  Florentine  sculptors 
in  1428. 

§  71.  Tomaso  Mocenigo  was  succeeded  by  the  renowned 
Doge,  Francesco  Foscari,  under  whom,  it  will  be  remembered, 

^  [In  the  MS.  sheets  Ruskin  notices, 

''As  a  curious  instance  of  the  mischief  done  by  removals,  even  when  the 
various  pieces  of  the  removed  sculpture  remain  unharmed,  that  the  front 
of  this  tomb  is  composed  of  two  separate  slabs,  each  charged  with  a  cross, 
set  as  in  the  earlier  types  above  a  group  of  diminishing  steps.  The  work- 
men, in  refitting  it  in  its  present  pliM^e,  have  turned  one  of  the  slabs  upside 
down,  in  consequence  of  which  one  of  the  crosses  has  steps  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  other  at  the  top."] 

'  [See  Vol.  LX.  pp.  26,  48-49.    The  tomb  is  in  the  northern  aisle  of  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo.  1 
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the  last  additions  were  made  to  the  Gothic  Ducal  Palace;^ 
additions  which  in  form  only,  not  in  spirit,  correspond  to  the 
older  portions;  since,  during  his  reign,  the  transition  took 
place  which  permits  us  no  longer  to  consider  the  Venetian 
architecture  as  (rothic  at  all.  He  died  in  1457,  and  his  tomb 
IS  the  first  important  example  of  Renaissance  art. 

Not,  however,  a  good  characteristic  example.  It  is  re- 
maricable  chiefly  as  introducing  all  the  faults  of  the  Renais- 
sance at  an  early  period,  when  its  merits,  such  as  they  were, 
were  yet  undeveloped.  Its  claim  to  be  rated  as  a  classical 
composition  is  altogether  destroyed  by  the  remnants  of  Gk)thic 
feeling  which  cling  to  it  here  and  there  in  their  last  forms 
of  degradation ;  and  of  which,  now  that  we  find  them  thus 
corrupted,  the  sooner  we  are  rid  the  better.  Thus  the  sarco- 
phagus is  supported  by  a  species  of  trefoiled  arches ;  the  bases 
of  the  shafts  have  stiU  their  spurs ;  and  the  whole  tomb  is 
covered  by  a  pediment,  with  crockets  and  a  pinnacle.  We 
shall  find  that  the  perfect  Renaissance  is  at  least  pure  in  its 
insipidity,  and  subtle  in  its  vice;  but  this  monument  is  re- 
markable as  showing  the  refuse  of  one  style  encumbering  the 
embryo  of  another,  and  all  principles  of  life  entangled  either 
in  the  swaddling  clothes  or  the  shroud. 

§  72.  With  respect  to  our  present  purpose,  however,  it  is  a 
monument  of  enormous  importance.  We  have  to  trace,  be  it 
remembered,  the  pride  of  state  in  its  gradual  intrusion  upon 
the  sepulchre;  and  the  consequent  and  correlative  vanishing 
of  the  expressions  of  religious  feeling  and  heavenly  hope, 
together  with  the  more  and  more  arrogant  setting  forth  of  the 
virtues  of  the  dead.  Now  this  tomb  is  the  largest  and  most 
costly  we  have  yet  seen ;  but  its  means  of  religious  expression 
are  limited  to  a  single  statue  of  Christ,  small,  and  used  merely 
as  a  pinnacle  at  the  top.  The  rest  of  the  composition  is  as 
curious  as  it  is  vulgar.  The  conceit,  so  often  noticed  as 
having  been  borrowed  from  the  Pisan  school,  of  angels  with- 
drawing the   curtains   of  the  couch   to  look  down  upon  the 

1  [See  Vol.  X.  p.  351,  and  for  the  Doge  himself,  Vol.  IX.  p.  21.     The  tomb  (by 
Antonio  Rizzo)  is  in  the  tribune  of  the  Frari.] 
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dead,  was  brought  forward  with  increasiiig  prominence  hy 
every  succeeding  sculptor;^  but,  as  we  draw  nearer  to  the 
Renaissance  period,  we  find  that  the  angels  become  of  less 
importance,  and  the  curtains  of  more.  With  the  Pisans,  the 
curtains  are  introduced  as  a  motive  for  the  angels ;  with  the 
Renaissance  sculptors,  the  angels  are  mtroduced  merely  as  a 
motive  for  the  curtains,  which  become  every  day  more  huge 
and  elaborate.  In  the  monument  of  Mocenigo,  they  have 
already  expanded  into  a  tent,  with  a  pole  in  the  centre  of  it ; 
and  in  that  of  Foscari,  for  the  first  time,  the  angels  are  absent 
altogether;  while  the  curtains  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  an 
enormous  French  tent-bed,  and  are  sustained  at  the  flanks  by 
two  diminutive  figures  in  Roman  armour ;  substituted  for  the 
angels,  merely  that  the  sculptor  might  show  his  knowledge  of 
classical  costume.  And  now  observe  how  often  a  fault  in 
feeling  induces  also  a  fault  in  style.  In  the  old  tombs,  the 
angels  used  to  stand  on  or  by  the  side  of  the  sarcophagus ; 
but  their  places  are  here  to  be  occupied  by  the  Virtues ;  and 
therefore,  to  sustain  the  diminutive  Roman  figures  at  the 
necessary  height,  each  has  a  whole  Corinthian  pillar  to  him- 
self, a  pillar  whose  shaft  is  eleven  feet  high,  and  some  three  or 
four  feet  round :  and  because  this  was  not  high  enough,  it  is 
put  on  a  pedestal  four  feet  and  a  half  high ;  and  has  a  spurred 
base  besides  of  its  own,  a  tall  capital,  then  a  huge  bracket 
above  the  capital,  and  then  another  pedestal  above  the 
bracket,  and  on  the  top  of  all  the  diminutive  figure  who  has 
charge  of  the  curtains. 

§  78.  Under  the  canopy,  thus  arranged,  is  placed  the 
sarcophagus  with  its  recumbent  figure.  The  statues  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  saints  have  disappeared  from  it.  In  their 
stead,  its  panels  are  filled  with  half  length  figures  of  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity ;  while  Temperance  and  Fortitude  are  at 
the  Doge's  feet.  Justice  and  Prudence  at  his  head,  figures 
now  the  size  of  life,  yet  nevertheless  recognizable  only  by 
their  attributes ;  for,  except  that  Hope  raises  her  eyes,  there  is 

^  [Among  the  loose  sheets  of  MS.  there  is  a  notice  of  another  tomb  with  remarks 
on  the  development  of  the  curtain  motive  :  see  below^  Appendix  11^  §  11,  p.  302.] 
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no  difierence  in  the  character  or  expression  of  any  of  their 
&ces, — ^they  are  nothing  more  than  handsome  Venetian 
Women,  in  rather  full  and  courtly  dresses,  and  tolerably  weU 
thrown  into  postures  for  effect  from  below.  Fortitude  could 
not  of  course  be  placed  in  a  graceful  one  without  some  sacri- 
fice of  her  character,  but  that  was  of  no  consequence  in  the 
eyes  of  the  sculptors  of  this  period,  so  she  leans  back 
languidly,  and  nearly  overthrows  her  own  column;  while 
Totnperance,  and  Justice  opposite  to  her,  as  neither  the  left 
hand  of  the  one  nor  the  right  hand  of  the  other  could  be  seen 
from  below,  have  been  left  with  one  hand  each} 

§  74.  Still,  these  figures,  coarse  and  feelingless  as  they  are, 
have  been  worked  with  care,  because  the  principal  effect  of  the 
tomb  depends  on  them.  But  the  effigy  of  the  Doge,  of  which 
nothing  but  the  sign  is  visible,  has  been  utterly  neglected ;  and 
the  ingenuity  of  the  sculptor  is  not  so  great,  at  the  best,  as 
that  he  can  afford  to  be  slovenly.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing 
in  the  history  of  Foscari  which  would  lead  us  to  expect  any- 
thing particularly  noble  in  his  face  ;  but  I  trust,  nevertheless, 
it  has  been  misrepresented  by  this  despicable  carver ;  for  no 
words  are  strong  enough  to  express  the  baseness  of  the 
portraiture.  A  huge,  gross,  bony  clown's  face,  with  the 
peculiar  sodden  and  sensual  cunning  in  it  which  is  seen  so 
often  in  the  countenances  of  the  worst  Romanist  priests ;  a 
face  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay,  with  the  immobility  of  the 
one,  and  the  foulness  of  the  other,  double-chinned,  blunt- 
mouthed,  bony-cheeked,  with  its  brows  drawn  down  into 
meagre  lines  and  wrinkles  over  the  eyelid ;  the  face  of  a  man 
incapable  either  of  joy  or  sorrow,  unless  such  as  may  be  caused 
by  the  indulgence  of  passion  or  the  mortification  of  pride. 
Even  had  he  been  such  a  one,  a  noble  workman  would  not 
have  written  it  so  legibly  on  his  tomb  ;  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  image  of  the  carver's  own  mind  that  is  there  hewn  in  the 
marble,  not  that  of  the  Doge  Foscari.  For  the  same  mind  is 
visible    enough   throughout,   the  traces  of    it  mingled   with 

*  [On  this  form  of  Renaissance  "  heartlessness/'  see  Vol.  IX.  pp.  51-62.] 
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those  of  the  evil  taste  of  the  whole  time  and  people.  There  is 
not  anjdliing  so  small  but  it  is  shown  in  some  portion  of  its 
treatment ;  for  instance,  in  the  placing  of  the  shields  at  the 
back  of  the  great  curtain.  In  earlier  times,  the  shidd,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  represented  as  merely  suspended  against  the 
tomb  by  a  thcmg,  or  if  sustained  in  any  other  manner,  still  its 
fcHrm  was  simple  and  undisguised.  Men  in  those  days  used 
their  shields  in  war,  and  therefore  there  was  no  need  to  add 
dignity  to  their  form  by  external  ornament.  That  which, 
through  day  after  day  of  mortal  danger,  had  borne  back  from 
them  the  waves  of  battle,  could  neither  be  degraded  by 
simplicity,  nor  exalted  by  decoration.  By  its  rude  leathern 
thong  it  seemed  to  be  fastened  to  their  tombs,  and  the  shield 
of  the  mighty  was  not  cast  away,  though  capable  of  defending 
its  master  no  more. 

§  75.  It  was  otherwise  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  The  changed  system  of  warfare  was  rapidly  doing 
away  with  the  practical  ser\dce  of  the  shield ;  and  the  chiefis 
who  directed  the  battle  from  a  distance,  or  who  passed  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  council  chamber,  soon  came 
to  regard  the  shield  as  nothing  more  than  a  field  for  their 
armorial  bearings.  It  then  became  a  principal  object  of  their 
Pride  of  State  to  increase  the  conspicuousness  of  these  marks 
of  family  distinction  by  surrounding  them  with  various  and 
fantastic  ornament,  generally  scroll  or  flower  work,  which  of 
course  deprived  the  shield  of  all  appearance  of  being  intended 
for  a  soldier's  use.  Thus  the  shield  of  the  Foscari  is  intro- 
duced in  two  ways.  On  the  sarcophagus,  the  bearings  are 
three  times  repeated,  enclosed  in  circular  disks,  which  are  sus- 
tained each  by  a  couple  of  naked  infants.  Above  the  canopy, 
two  shields  of  the  usual  form  are  set  in  the  centre  of  circles 
filled  by  a  radiating  ornament  of  shell  flutings  which  give 
them  the  effect  of  ventilators ;  and  their  circumference  is  far- 
ther adorned  by  gilt  rays,  undulating  to  represent  a  glory. 

§  76.  We  now  approach  that  period  of  the  early  Re- 
naissance which  was  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter  as 
being  at  first  a  very  visible  improvement  on  the  corrupted 
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Gk>thic.^  The  tombs  executed  during  the  period  of  the 
Byzantine  Renaissance  exhibit,  in  the  first  place,  a  con- 
summate skill  in  handling  the  chisel,  perfect  science  of 
drawing  and  anatomy,  high  appreciation  of  good  classical 
models,  and  a  grace  of  composition  and  delicacy  of  orna- 
ment derived,  I  believe,  principally  from  the  great  Floren- 
tine sculptors.  But,  together  with  this  science,  they  exhibit 
also,  for  a  short  time,  some  return  to  the  early  religious 
feeling,  forming  a  school  of  sculpture  which  corresponds  to 
that  of  the  school  of  the  BeUmi  in  painting ;  and  the  only 
wonder  is  that  there  should  not  have  been  more  workmen 
in  the  fifteenth  century  doing  in  marble  what  Ferugino, 
Francia,  and  Bellini  did  on  canvas.  There  are,  indeed, 
some  few,  as  I  have  just  said,  in  whom  the  good  and  pure 
temper  shows  itself:  but  the  sculptor  was  necessarily  led 
sooner  than  the  painter  to  an  exclusive  study  of  classical 
models  utterly  adverse  to  the  Christian  imagination;  and 
he  was  also  deprived  of  the  great  purifying  and  sacred 
element  of  colour,  besides  having  much  more  of  merely 
mechanical  and  therefore  degrading  labour  to  go  through 
in  the  realization  of  his  thought.  Hence  I  do  not  know 
any  example  of  sculpture  at  this  period,  at  least  in  Venice, 
which  has  not  conspicuous  faults  (not  faults  of  imperfection, 
as  in  early  sculpture,  but  of  purpose  and  sentiment),  stain- 
ing such  beauties  as  it  may  possess;  and  the  whole  school 
soon  falls  away,  and  merges  into  vain  pomp  and  meagre 
metaphor. 

§  77.  The  most  celebrated  monument  of  this  period  is 
that  to  the  Doge  Andrea  Vendramin,  in  the  Church  of 
St.  John  and  Paul,  sculptured  about  1480,  and  before 
alluded  to  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  volume.*  It  has 
attracted  public  admiration,  partly  by  its  costliness,  partly 
by  the  delicacy  and  precision  of  its  chiselling ;  being  other- 
wise a  very  base  and  unworthy  example  of  the  school,  and 
showing  neither  invention  nor  feeling.      It  has  the  Virtues, 


:[ 


See  above^  p.  20.] 

See  Vol.  IX.  p.  49.     The  tomb  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir.] 
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dressed  like  heathen  goddesses,  and  totally  devoid 
lion,  though  graceful  and  weU  studied  merely  as 
tires.  The  rest  of  its  sculpture  is  all  of  the  same 
feet  in  workmanship,  and  devoid  of  thought.  Its 
re  covered  with  marvellous  scales,  but  have  no 
sting  in  them ;  its  birds  are  perfect  in  plumage, 
no  song  in  them ;  its  children  lovely  of  limb,  but 
1,  10  I  iiil'iSt'hness  in  them. 

Uf  far  other  workmanship  are  the  tombs  of  Pietro 
1  'anni    Mocenigo,   in   St.   John    and   Paul,   and    of 

J  u  mardo  in  the  Frari ;  ^  in  aU  which  the  details  are 
as   i  exquisite   fancy  as  they  are  perfect  in  execution ; 

ai  the  two  former,  and  several  others  of  similar  feeling, 

the  old  religious  symbols  return ;  the  Madonna  is  again  seen 
enthroned  under  the  canopy,  and  the  sarcophagus  is  deco- 
rated with  legends  of  the  saints.  But  the  fatal  errors  of 
sentiment  are,  nevertheless,  always  traceable.  In  the  first 
place,  the  sculptor  is  always  seen  to  be  intent  upon  the 
exhibition  of  his  skill,  more  than  on  producing  any  effect 
on  the  spectator's  mind ;  elaborate  backgrounds  of  land- 
scape, with  tricks  of  perspective,  imitations  of  trees,  clouds, 
and  water,  and  various  other  unnecessary  adjuncts,  merely 
to  show  how  marble  could  be  subdued;  together  with  use- 
less imdercutting,  and  over-finish  in  subordmate  parts,  con- 
tinually exhibiting  the  same  cold  vanity  and  unexcited 
precision  of  mechanism.  In  the  second  place,  the  figures 
have  all  the  peculiar  tendency  to  posture-making,  which, 
exhibiting  itself  first  painfully  in  Perugino,  rapidly  destroyed 
the  veracity  of  composition  in  all  art  By  posture-making  I 
mean,  in  general,  that  action  of  figures  which  results  firom 
the  painter's  considering,  in  the  first  place,  not  how,  under 
the  circumstances,  they  would  actually  have  walked,  or 
stood,  or  looked,  but    how  they  may   most  gracefully  and 

'  [The  tomb*  of  Pi«tro  and  Giovanni  Mocenigo  are  on  either  ride  of  the  we«t  door. 
Pietro  was  Doge  1474-1476 ;  Gioranni,  147B-1485.  The  tomb  of  Pietro  Bernardino 
(died  1668),  b^  Aletsandro  Leopard),  u  near  the  monument  of  Canova  in  the  left 
aiale.  For  detailed  accoants  of  Uie  three  tomht,  see  additional  matter  in  Appendix  II 
— §  13 (Pietro  Mocenigo),  §  14  (Giovanni),  §  IS  (Bernardo).] 
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hannoniously  walk  or  stand.  In  the  hands  of  a  great  man, 
posture,  like  everything  else,  becomes  noble,  even  when 
over-studied,  as  with  Michael  Angelo,  who  was  perhaps,  \ 
more  than  any  other,  the  cause  of  the  mischief;  but,  with  ^ 
inferior  men,  this  habit  of  composing  attitudes  ends  neces- 
sarily in  utter  lifelessness  and  abortion.  Giotto  was,  per- 
haps, of  all  painters,  the  most  free  from  the  infection  of  /" 
the  poison,  always  conceiving  an  incident  naturally,  and 
drawing  it  unaffectedly ;  and  the  absence  of  posture-making 
in  the  works  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  as  opposed  to  the  \ 
Attitudinarianism  of  the  modem  school,  has  been  both  one 
of  their  principal  virtues,  and  of  the  principal  causes  of 
outcry  against  them. 

§  79.  But  the  most  significant  change  in  the  treatment 
of  these  tombs,  with  respect  to  oiu*  inunediate  object,  is  in 
the  form  of  the  sarcophagus.  It  was  above  noted  [§  46] 
that,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  pride  of  life 
expressed  in  any  monument,  would  be  also  the  fear  of  death ; 
and  therefore,  as  these  tombs  increase  in  splendour,  in  size, 
and  beauty  of  workmanship,  we  perceive  a  gradual  desire  to 
take  away  from  the  definite  charaxAer  of  the  sarcophagus.  In 
the  earliest  times,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  a  gloomy  mass  of 
stone ;  gradually  it  became  charged  with  religious  sculpture ; 
but  never  with  the  slightest  desire  to  disguise  its  form,  until 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  then  becomes 
enriched  with  flower- work  and  hidden  by  the  Virtues:  and, 
finally,  losing  its  four-square  form,  it  is  modelled  on  graceful 
types  of  ancient  vases,  made  as  little  like  a  coffin  as  possible, 
and  refined  away  in  various  elegances,  till  it  becomes,  at 
last,  a  mere  pedestal  or  stage  for  the  portrait  statue.  This 
statue,  in  the  meantime,  has  been  gradually  coming  back  to 
life,  through  a  curious  series  of  transitions.  The  Vendramin 
monument^  is  one  of  the  last  which  shows,  or  pretends  to 
show,  the  recumbent  figure  laid  in  death.  A  few  years  later, 
this  idea  became  disagreeable  to  polite   minds;  and,  lo!  the 

>  [See  above,  §  77.] 
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'hich  before  had  been  laid  at  rest  upon  the  tomb 
ised  themselves  on  their  elbows,  and  began  to  look 
;m.  The  soul  of  the  sixteenth  century  dared  not 
ite  its  body  in  death. 

The  reader  cannot   but   remember  many  instances 
rm  of  monument,  England  being  peculiarly  rich  in 
of  them ;  although,  with  her,  tomb  sculpture,  after 
1  ■  r — *'~    century,    is   altogether   imitative,  and    in   no 

t  tive  of  the  temper  of  the  people.     It  was  from 

it  le  authority  for  the  change  was  derived ;  and  in 
It  only,  therefore,  that  it  is  truly  correspondent  to  the 
change  in  the  national  mind.  There  are  many  monuments 
in  \''enice  of  this  semi-animate  type,  most  of  them  carefully 
sculptured,  and  some  very  admirable  as  portraits,  and  for 
the  casting  of  the  drapery,  especially  those  in  the  Church 
of  San  Salvador : '  but  I  shall  only  direct  the  reader 
to  one,  that  of  Jacopo  Pesaro,  Bishop  of  Paphos,  in  the 
Chivch  of  the  Frari ;  *  notable  not  only  as  a  very  skilfbl 
piece  of  sculpture,  but  for  the  epitaph,  singularly  charac- 
teristic of  the  period,  and  confinnatoiy  of  all  that  I  have 
«lle^ed  against  it : 

"  Janm  Pesuo,  Blahop  of  Fsphos,  who  conquered  the  Turics  ia  war,  him- 
self in  peace,  tnuuported  bom  «  noble  fainilj  among  the  Venetiana 
to  a  nobler  among  the  anfcla,  laid  here,  expects  the  noblest  crown, 
,   which  the  jast  Judge  shaU  give  to  him  in  that  day.     He  lived  the 
yean  of  Plato.     He  died  34th  March  1547."  * 

The  mingled  classicism  and  carnal  pride  of  this  epitaph 
surely  need  no  comment.  The  crown  is  expected  as  a  right 
from  the  justice  of  the  Judge,  and  the  nobility  of  the  Venetian 
family  is  only  a  little  lower  than  that  of  the  angels.     The 

*  "Jacobus  Pisaurius  Paphi  Episcopus,  qui  Turcos  hello,  se  ipaum  pace 
vincebat,  ex  nobili  inter  Venetas,  ad  nobiliorem  inter  Angeloa  famUiam 
delatua,  nobiliosimam  in  ilia  die  Coronam  justo  Judice  reddente,  hie  aitua 
ezpectat    Vixit  annos  PUtonicos^     Obijt  MDXLVII.  IX  Kal  Aprilis." 

■  [For  a  Salratore,  tee  below,  Venetian  Index,  p.  431.] 

■  [In  the  left  aide.] 
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quaint  childishness  of  the  **  Vixit  annos  Platonicos  "  is  also 
very  notable.^ 

§  81.  The  statue,  however,  did  not  long  remain  in  this 
partially  recumbent  attitude.  Even  the  expression  of  peace 
became  painful  to  the  frivolous  and  thoughtiess  Italians,  and 
they  required  the  portraiture  to  be  rendered  in  a  manner  that 
should  induce  no  memory  of  death.  The  statue  rose  up,  and 
presented  itself  in  front  of  the  tomb,  like  an  actor  upon  a 
stage,  surrounded  now  not  merely,  or  not  at  all,  by  the 
Virtues,  but  by  allegorical  figures  of  Fame  and  Victory,  by 
genii  and  muses,  by  personifications  of  humbled  kingdoms  and 
adoring  nations,  and  by  every  circumstance  of  pomp,  and 
symbol  of  adulation,  that  flattery  could  suggest,  or  insolence 
could  claim. 

§  82.  As  of  the  intermediate  monumental  type,  so  also  of 
this,  the  last  and  most  gross,  there  are  unfortunately  many 
examples  in  our  own  country ;  but  the  most  wonderful,  by 
far,  are  still  at  Venice.  1  shall,  however,  particularise  only 
two;  the  first,  that  of  the  Doge  John  Pesaro,  in  the  Frari* 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  we  have  passed  over  a  considerable 
interval  of  time ;  we  are  now  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  the  progress  of  corruption  has  in  the  mean- 
time been  incessant,  and  sculpture  has  here  lost  its  taste  and 
learning  as  well  as  its  feeling.  The  monument  is  a  huge 
accumulation  of  theatrical  scenery  in  marble:  four  colossal 
negro  caryatides,  grinning  and  horrible,  with  faces  of  black 
marble  and  white  eyes,  sustain  the  first  story  of  it ;  above 
this,  two  monsters,  long-necked,  half  dog  and  half  dragon, 
sustain  an  ornamental  sarcophagus,  on  the  top  of  which  the 
fiill  length  statue  of  the  Doge  in  robes  of  state  stands  for- 
ward with  its  arms  expanded,  like  an  actor  courting  applause, 
under  a  huge  canopy  of  metal,  like  the  roof  of  a  bed,  painted 
crimson  and  gold ;  on  each  side  of  him  are  sitting  figures 
of  genii,   and  unintelligible  personifications  gesticulating  in 

1  [The  date  of  Plato's  birth,  and  therefore  the  length  of  the  years  of  Plato^  is 
doubtful ;  B.C.  429  or  427  to  b.c.  347.] 

'  [In  the  left  aisle.     The  architect  was  Longhena,  the  sculptor  BartheL] 
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Roman  armour;  bdow,  between  the  negro  caryatides,  are 
two  g^iastly  figures  in  brcmze,  half  coipse,  half  skeleton, 
carrjring  tablets  <m  which  is  written  the  euk^um:  but  in 
large  letters,  graven  in  gold,  the  following  words  are  the  first 
and  last  that  strike  the  eye;  the  first  two  i^irases,  one  on 
each  side,  on  tablets  in  the  lower  story,  the  last  under  the 
portrait  statue  above: 

Vizrr  ANN06  LXX.  Devizit  anno  MDCLIX. 

''Hic  RrmoT  anno  MDCLXIX." 

We  have  here,  at  last,  the  horrible  images  of  death  in  violent 
contrast  with  the  defiant  monument,  which  pretends  to  bring 
the  resurrection  down  to  earth,  "  Hie  revixit ; "  and  it  seems 
impossible  for  false  taste  and  base  feeling  to  sink  lower. 
Yet  even  this  monument  is  surpassed  by  one  in  St.  John 
and  Paul. 

§  88.  But  before  we  pass  to  this,  the  last  with  which  I 
shall  burden  the  reader's  attention,  let  us  for  a  moment, 
and  that  we  may  feel  the  contrast  more  forcibly,  return  to 
a  tomb  of  the  early  times. 

In  a  dark  niche  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  outer  corridor 
of  St.  Mark's — ^not  even  in  the  church,  observe,  but  in  the 
atrium  or  porch  of  it,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  church, — 
is  a  solid  sarcophagus  of  white  marble,  raised  only  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground  on  four  stunted  square  pillars. 
Its  lid  is  a  mere  slab  of  stone  ;  on  its  extremities  are 
sculptured  two  crosses  ;  in  front  of  it  are  two  rows  of 
rude  figures,  the  uppermost  representing  Christ  with  the 
Apostles;  the  lower  row  is  of  six  figures  only,  alternately 
male  and  female,  holding  up  their  hands  in  the  usual  atti- 
tude of  benediction :  the  sixth  is  smaller  than  the  rest,  and 
the  midmost  of  the  other  five  has  a  glory  round  its  head.  I 
cannot  tell  the  meaning  of  these  figures,  but  between  them 
are  suspended  censers  attached  to  crosses :  a  most  beautiful 
symboUc  expression  of  Christ's  mediatorial  function.  The 
whole  is  smrounded  by  a  rude  wreath  of  vine  leaves,  pro- 
ceeding out  of  the  foot  of  a  cross. 
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On  the  bar  of  marble  which  separates  the  two  rows  of 
figures  are  inscribed  these  words : 

'*  Here  lies  the  Lord  Marin  Morosini,  Duke." 

It  is  the  tomb  of  thp  Doge  Marino  Morosini,  who  reigned 
fiom  1249  to  1252. 

§  84.  From  before  ^his  rude  and  solemn  sepulchre  let  us 
pass  to  the  southern  aisle  of  the  church  of  St.  John  and 
Paul;  and  there,  towering  from  the  pavement  to  the  vault- 
ing of  the  chiu'ch,  behold  a  mass  of  marble,  sixty  or  seventy- 
feet  in  height,  of  mingled  yellow  and  white,  the  yellow 
carved  into  the  form  of  an  enormous  curtain,  with  ropes, 
fringes,  and  tassels,  sustained  by  cherubs ;  in  front  of  which, 
in  the  now  usual  stage  attitudes,  advance  the  statues  of  the 
Doge  Bertuccio  Valier,  his  son  the  Doge  Silvester  Valier, 
and  his  son's  wife,  Elisabeth.^  The  statues  of  the  Doges, 
though  mean  and  Polonius-like,  are  partly  redeemed  by  the 
Ducal  robes ;  but  that  of  the  Dogaressa  is  a  consummation 
of  grossness,  vanity,  and  ugliness, — ^the  figure  of  a  large  and 
wrinkled  woman,  with  elaborate  curls  in  stiff  projection 
round  her  face,  covered  from  her  shoulders  to  her  feet  with 
ruffs,  furs,  lace,  jewels,  and  embroidery.  Beneath  and  around 
are  scattered  Virtues,  Victories,  Fames,  genii, — ^the  entire 
company  of  the  monumental  stage  assembled,  as  before  a 
drop  scene,  executed  by  various  sculptors,  and  deserving 
attentive  study  as  exhibiting  every  condition  of  false  taste 
and  feeble  conception.  The  Victory  in  the  centre  is  peculi- 
arly interesting ;  the  lion  by  which  she  is  accompanied, 
springing  on  a  dragon,  has  been  intended  to  look  terrible, 
but  the  incapable  sculptor  could  not  conceive  any  form  of 
dreadfiilness,  could  not  even  make  the  lion  look  angry.  It 
looks  only  lachrymose;  and  its  lifted  forepaws,  there  being 

*  [Bertucci  Valier  reigned  1656-1658,  during  which  years  the  long  war  with  the 
Turks  in  defence  of  Crete  was  in  full  progress.  His  *'  Hellespontic  victory  "  refers  to 
a  successful  naval  engagement  (June  26,  1856)  in  the  Dardanelles  fought  to  prevent 
the  Turkish  fleet  from  reaching  the  island ;  Valier  was  net  present  (see  Daru,  vol.  v. 
book  33,  c.  17).  His  son  Silvestro  Valier  reigned  1694-1700,  succeeding  Francesco 
Morosini,  the  last  of  the  great  doges.] 

XI.  H 
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no  spring  nor  motion  in  its  body,  give  it  the  appearance  of 
a  dog  hegffDff.  The  inscriptions  under  the  two  principal 
statues  are  as  follows : 

"Bertneins  Valier,  Dake, 

Grettt  in  wisdom  and  doqaenoe. 

Greater  in  his  Hellespcmtie  Tictoij, 

Gfeatest  in  the  Prince  his  son. 

Died  in  the  year  1658/' 

'^  Elisabeth  Qoirina, 
The  wife  of  SilTester, 
Disti^piished  by  Roman  Tirtue^ 
1^  Venetian  piety. 
And  by  the  Duod  crown. 
Died  1708/' 

The  writers  of  this  age  were  generally  anxious  to  make 
the  world  aware  that  they  understood  the  degrees  of  com- 
parison, and  a  large  number  of  epitaphs  are  principally  con- 
structed with  this  object  (compare,  in  the  Latin,  that  of  the 
Bishop  of  Faphos,  given  above) :  but  the  latter  of  these 
epitaphs  is  also  interesting,  from  its  mention,  in  an  age  now 
altogether  given  up  to  the  pursmt  of  worldly  honour,  of  that 
** Venetian  piety"  which  once  truly  distinguished  the  dty 
from  all  others;  and  of  which  some  form  and  shadow,  re- 
maining still,  served  to  point  an  epitaph,  and  to  feed  more 
'V  I  cunningly  and  speciously  the  pride  which  could  not  be  satiated 
with  the  sumptuousness  of  the  sepulchre. 

§  85.  Thus  far,  then,  of  the  second  element  of  the  Renais- 
sance spirit,  the  Pride  of  State ;  nor  need  we  go  farther  to 
learn  the  reason  of  the  fall  of  Venice.  She  was  already 
likened  in  her  thoughts,  and  was  therefore  to  be  likened  in 
her  ruin,  to  the  Virgin  of  Babylon.  The  Pride  of  State  and 
the  Pride  of  Knowledge  were  no  new  passions :  the  sentence 
against  them  had  gone  forth  from  everlasting.  "  Thou  saidst, 
I  shall  be  a  lady  for  ever,  so  that  thou  didst  not  lay  these 
things  to  thine  heart  •  •  •  I^y  xvisdom  and  thy  knowledge^ 
it  hath  perverted  thee ;  and  thou  hast  said  in  thine  heart,  I 
am,  and  none  else  beside  me.     Therefore  shall  evil  come  upon 
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thee  .  •  . ;  thy  merchants  from  thy  youth,  they  shall  wander 
every  one  to  his  quarter ;  none  shall  save  thee."  *  ^ 

§  86.  III.  Pride  of  System.  I  might  have  illustrated 
these  evil  principles  frt>m  a  thousand  other  sources,  but  I  have 
not  time  to  pursue  the  subject  farther,  and  must  pass  to  the 
third  element  above  named,  the  Pride  of  System.  It  n^ed 
not  detain  us  so  long  as  either  of  the  others,  for  it  is  at  once 
more  palpable  and  less  dangerous.  The  manner  in  which  the 
pride  of  the  fifteenth  century  corrupted  the  sources  of  know- 
ledge, and  diminished  the  majesty,  while  it  multiplied  the 
trappings,  of  state,  is  in  general  little  observed ;  but  the  reader 
is  probably  already  well  and  sufficiently  aware  of  the  curious 
tendency  to  formulization  and  system  which,  under  the  name 
of  philosophy,  encumbered  the  minds  of  the  Renaissance 
schoolmen.  As  it  was  above  stated  [§  82],  grammar  became  yi 
the  first  of  sciences  ;  and  whatever  subject  had  to  be  treated, 
the  first  aim  of  the  philosopher  was  to  subject  its  principles  to 
a  code  of  laws,  in  the  observation  of  which  the  merit  of  the 
speaker,  thinker,  or  worker,  in  or  on  that  subject,  was  there- 
after to  consist;  so  that  the  whole  mind  of  the  world  was 
occupied  byClhe  exclusive  study  of  Restraints.  ^  The  sound 
of  the  forging  brffetters  was  heard  fit)m  sea  to  sea.  The 
doctors  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  set  themselves  daily  to 
the  invention  of  new  varieties  of  cages  and  manacles ;  they 
themselves  wore,  instead  of  gowns,  a  chain  mail,  whose  pur- 
pose was  not  so  much  to  avert  the  weapon  of  the  adversary 
as  to  restrain  the  motions  of  the  wearer ;  and  all  the  acts, 
thoughts,  and  workings  of  mankind, — poetry,  painting,  archi- 
tecture, and  philosophy,— were  reduced  by  them  merely  to 
so  many  different  forms  of  Jfetter-dance. 

§  87.  Now,  I  am  very  sure  that  no  reader  who  has  given 
any  attention  to  the  former  portions  of  this  work,  or  the 
tendency  of  what   else   I  have  written,  more   especially  the 

♦  Isaiah  xlvii.  7,  10,  11,  15. 

1  [Here  the  chapter  in  the  "Travellers'  Edition"  (vol.  ii.  ch.  iii.),  entitled  ''The 
Street  of  the  Tombs,"  ends.     The  next  chapter  in  that  edition  begins  at  §  92  below.] 
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last  chapter  of  the  Seven  Lcm^^  wiU  suppose  me  to  under- 
rate the  importance,  or  dispute  the  authcnity  of  law.  It  has 
been  necessary  for  me  to  all^^e  these  again  and  again,  nor  can 
thejr  ever  be  too  often  or  too  eneigetically  allegedt  against  the 
vast  masses  of  men  who  now  disturb  or  retard  the  advance  of 
civilizaticm ;  heady  and  high-minded  despisers  of  discipline, 
and  refusers  of  correction.  But  law,  so  fiu*  as  it  can  be  re- 
duced to  form  and  system,  and  is  not  written  upon  the  heart, 
it  is,  in  a  Divine  loyalty,  upon  the  hearts  of  the  great 
who  serve  and  wait  about  the  throne  of  the  Eternal 
Lawgiver,— this  lower  and  formally  expressible  law  has,  I 
say,  two  objects.  It  is  either  for  the  definition  and  restraint 
of  sin,  or  the  guidance  of  simplicity;  it  either  explains, 
forbids,  and  punishes  wickedness,  or  it  guides  the  move- 
ments and  actions  both  of  lifeless  things  and  of  the  more 
simple  and  untaught  among  responsible  agents.  And  so 
long,  therefore,  as  sin  and  foolishness  are  in  the  world,  so 
long  it  will  be  necessary  for  men  to  submit  themselves  pain- 
fully to  this  lower  law,  in  proportion  to  their  need  of  being 
corrected,  and  to  the  degree  of  childishness  or  simplicity  by 
which  they  approach  more  nearly  to  the  condition  of  the 
unthinking  and  inanimate  things  which  are  governed  by  law 
altogether;  yet  yielding,  in  the  manner  of  their  submission 
to  it,  a  singular  lesson  to  the  pride  of  man, — being  obedient 
more  perfectly  in  proportion  to  their  greatness.*  But,  so  far 
as  men  become  good  and  wise,  and  rise  above  the  state  of 
children,  so  far  they  become  emancipated  from  this  written 
law,  and  invested  with  the  perfect  freedom  which  consists  in 
the  fulness  and  joyfiilness  of  compliance  with  a  higher  and 
unwritten  law ;  a  law  so  universal,  so  subtle,  so  glorious,  that 
nothing  but  the  heart  can  keep  it. 

§  88.  Now  pride  opposes  itself  to  the  observance  of  this 
Divine  law  in  two  opposite  ways :  either  by  brute  resistance, 

*  Compare  Seven  Lamps,  chap.  vii.  §  3. 


1  [See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  250.] 
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which  is  the  way  of  the  rabble  and  its  leaders,  denjdng  or 
defying  law  altogether;  or  by  formal  compliance,  which  is 
the  way  of  the  Pharisee,  exalting  himself  while  he  pretends 
to  obedience,  and  making  void  the  infinite  and  spiritual  com- 
mandment by  the  finite  and  lettered  commandment.  And 
it  is  easy  to  know  which  law  we  are  obeying :  for  any  law 
which  we  magnify  and  keep  through  pride,  is  always  the  law 
of  the  letter;  but  that  which  we  love  and  keep  through 
humility,  is  the  law  of  the  Spirit:  and  the  letter  killeth, 
but  the  Spirit  giveth  life.^ 

§  89.  In  the  appliance  of  this  universal  principle  to  what 
we  have  at  present  in  hand,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  all  written 
or  writable  law  respecting  the  arts  is  for  the  childish  and 
ignorant ;  that,  in  the  beginning  of  teaching,  it  is  possible  to 
say  that  this  or  that  must  or  must  not  be  done ;  and  laws  of 
colour  and  shade  may  be  taught,  as  laws  of  harmony  are  to 
the  young  scholar  in  music.  But  the  moment  a  man  b^fins 
to  be  anything  deserving  the  name  of  an  artist,  all  this  teach- 
able law  has  become  a  matter  of  course  with  him,  and  if, 
thenceforth,  he  boast  himself  anywise  in  the  law,  or  pretend 
that  he  lives  and  works  by  it,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  he  is 
merely  tJIrMffg  f^ummin,^  and  that  there  is  no  true  art  nor 
religion  in  him.  For  the  true  artist  has  that  inspiration  in 
him  which  is  above  all  law,  or  rather  which  is  continually 
working  out  such  magnificent  and  perfect  obedience  to 
supreme  law,  as  can  in  nowise  be  rendered  by  line  and  rule. 
There  are  more  laws  perceived  and  fulfilled  in  the  single 
stroke  of  a  great  workman,  than  could  be  written  in  a 
volume.  His  science  is  inexpressibly  subtle,  directly  taught 
him  by  his  Maker,  not  in  any  wise  communicable  or  imitable.* 
Neither  can  any  written  or  definitely  observable  laws  enable 
us  to  do  any  great  thing.     It  is  possible,  by  measuring  and 

*  See  the  further  remarks  on  Inspiration  in  the  fourth  chapter  [p.  S21]. 


\  I 


^  [2  Corinthians  iii.  6.] 
2  [Matthew  xxiii.  2a] 
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iiilfinifiigtering  quantities  of  cQknir,  to  paint  a  room  wall  so 
that  it  shall  not  hurt  the  ejre ;  but  there  are  no'  laws  hy  ob- 
serving which  we  can  become  Titians.  It  is  possible  so  to 
measure  and  administer  syllables  as  to  construct  harmonious 
verse;  but  there  are  no  laws  bjr  which  we  can  write  Iliads. 
Out  of  the  poem  or  the  picture,  once  produced,  men  may 
elicit  laws  by  the  volume,  and  study  them  with  advantage,  to 
the  better  understanding  of  the  existing  poem  or  picture ;  but 
no  xaore  write  or  paint  another,  than  by  discovering  laws  of 
v^ietation  they  can  make  a  tree  to  grow.  And  therefore, 
wheresoever  we  find  the  system  and  formality  of  rules  much 
dwelt  upon,  and  spoken  of  as  anything  else  than  a  help  for 
children,  there  we  may  be  sure  that  noble  art  is  not  even 
understood,  far  less  reached.  And  thus  it  was  with  all  the 
common  and  public  mind  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. The  greater  men,  indeed,  broke  through  the  thorn 
hedges;  and  though  much  time  was  lost  by  the  learned 
among  them  in  writmg  Latin  verses  and  anagrams,  and 
arranging  the  framework  of  quwit  sonnets  and  dexterous 
syllogisms,  tiU  they  tore  their  way  through  the  sapless  thicket 
by  force  of  intellect  or  of  piety ;  fiDr  it  was  not  possible  that, 
either  in  literature  or  in  painting,  rules  could  be  received  by 
any  strong  mind,  so  as  materially  to  interfere  with  its  origin- 
ality: and  the  crabbed  discipline  and  exact  scholarship  be- 
oame  an  advantage  to  the  men  who  could  pass  through  and 
despise  them;  so  that  in  spite  of  the  rules  of  the  drama 
we  had  Shakespeare,  and  in  spite  of  the  rules  of  art  we 
had  Tintoret, — both  of  them,  to  this  day,  doing  perpetual 
violence  to  the  vulgar  scholarship  and  dim-eyed  proprieties 
of  the  multitude. 

"^^  §  90.  But  in  architecture  it  was  not  so ;  for  that  was  the 
art  of  the  multitude,  and  was  affected  by  all  their  errors ;  and 
the  great  men  who  entered  its  field,  like  Michael  Angelo, 
found  expression  for  all  the  best  part  of  their  minds  in  sculp- 
ture, and  made  the  architecture  merely  its  shelL  So  the 
simpletons  and  sophists  had  their  way  with  it :  and  the  reader 
can  have  no  conception  of  the  inanities  and  puerilities  of  the 
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writers  who,  with  the  help  of  Vitruvius,  re-established  its 
"  five  orders/'  ^  determined  the  proportions  of  each,  and  gave 
the  various  recipes  for  sublimity  and  beauty,  which  have  been 
thenceforward  followed  to  this  day,  but  which  may,  I  believe^ 
in  this  age  of  perfect  machinery,  be  followed  out  still  farther. 
If,  indeed,  there  are  only  five  perfect  forms  of  columns  and 
architraves,  and  there  be  a  fixed  proportion  to  each,  it  is  cer- 
tainly possible,  with  a  little  ingenuity,  so  to  regulate  a  stone- 
cutting  machine  as  that  it  shall  furnish  pillars  and  friezes,  to 
the  size  ordered,  of  any  of  the  five  orders,  on  the  most  perfect 
Greek  models,  in  any  quantity ;  an  epitome,  also,  of  Vitruvius 
may  be  made  so  simple  as  to  enable  any  bricklayer  to  set 
them  up  at  their  proper  distances,  and  we  may  dispense  with 
our  architects  altogether. 

§  91.  But  if  this  be  not  so,  and  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
fiEunt  persuasion  which  still  lurks  in  men's  mind  that  architec- 
ture is  an  art,  and  that  it  requires  some  gleam  of  intellect  to 
practise  it,  then  let  the  whole  system  of  the  orders  and  their 
proportions  be  cast  out  and  trampled  down  as  the  most  vain, 
barbarous,  and  paltry  deception  that  was  ever  stamped  ou^ 
human  prejudice;  and  let  us  understand  this  plain  truth,  - 
common  to  all  work  of  man,  that,  if  it  be  good  work,  it  is  not  ' 
a  copy,  nor  anything  done  by  rule,  but  a  freshly  and  divinely 
imagined  thing.  Five  orders  !  There  is  not  a  side  chapel  in 
any  Gothic  cathedral  but  it  has  fifty  orders,  the  worst  of  them 
better  than  the  best  of  the  Greek  ones,  and  all  new ;  and  a 
single  inventive  human  soul  could  create  a  thousand  orders  in 
an  hour.*  And  this  would  have  been  discovered  even  in  the 
worst  times,  but  that,  as  I  said,  the  greatest  men  of  the  age 
found  expression  for  their  invention  in  the  other  arts,  and  the 

*  That  is  to  say,  orders  separated  by  such  distinctions  as  the  old  Greek 
ones ;  considered  with  reference  to  the  bearing  power  of  the  capital,  all  orders 
may  be  referred  to  two,  as  long  ago  stated  ;  ^  just  as  trees  may  be  referred  to 
the  two  great  classes^  monocotyledonous  and  dicotyledonous. 


/ 


»  [See  Vol.  IX.  pp.  36,  426.] 
»  [See  Ibid.,  p.  34.] 
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best  of  those  ^o  devoted  themsdves  to  architecture  were  in 
great  part  >occupied  in  adapting  the  construction  of  buildings 
to  new  necessities,  such  as  those  developed  bjr  the  inventimi  of 
gunpowder  (introducing  a  totally  new  and  most  interesting 
science  of  fortification,  which  directed  the  ingenuity  of  San- 
micheli  and  many  others  from  its  proper  channel  %  and  found 
interest  of  a  meaner  kind  in  the  difficulties  of  reconciling  the 
absolute  arehitectural  laws  they  had  consented  to  revive,  and 
the  forms  of  Roman  architecture  which  they  agreed  to  copy, 
with  the  requirements  of  the  daily  life  of  the  sixte^ith 
century. 

§  92.  These,  then,*  were  the  three  principal  directions  in 
which  the  Renaissance  pride  manifested  itself,  and  its  im- 
pulses were  rendered  still  more  fatal  by  the  entrance  of 
another  element,  inevitably  associated  with  pride.  For,  as 
it  is  written,  **  He  that  trusteth  in  his  own  heart  is  a  fool," 
so  also  it  is  written,  ''The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart. 
There  is  no  Grod ; " '  and  the  self-adulation  which  influenced 
not  less  the  learning  of  the  age  than  its  luxury,  led  gradu- 
ally to  the  forgetfiilness  of  aU  things  but  self ,  and  to  an 
infidelity  only  the  more  fatal  because  it  still  retained  the 
form  and  lai^T^age  of  faith. 

§  98.  IV.  Infidelity.     In  noticing  the  more  prominent 

^  rSee  the  note  on  Sanmichele  above,  p.  43,  and  compare  the  reference  to  Michael 
Angeio's  conversation!  given  at  Vol.  IX.  p.  448  n.] 

^  [§  92  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  forms  chapter  iv.  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
^^Travellers'  Edition/'  beginning  ^' Such  were  the  principal  directions  in  which  .  .  ." 
The  side-headinff  ''IV.  Infidelity"  at  the  beginning  of  §  93  was  omitted.  The 
chapter  is  headed  "  Infidelitas^^'  and  the  following  footnote  is  appended  : — 

''The  text  of  my  old  book  begins  again  here^  unaltered.  I  should  re- 
write it  now^  in  effect  the  same,  but  with  much  better  sense  of  its  close 
application  to  ourselves.  In  the  original,  the  Renaissance  Pride  was  divided 
into  three  heads,  Pride  of  State,  of  Knowledge,  and  of  System  ;  but  the  last 
was  insufficiently  treated,  and  would  lead  us  into  quite  other  fields  of  weed, 
if  we  followed  it  now.     For  Venice  in  her  wig  and  high-soled  shoes  thought 

i'ust  as  much  of  herself  as  an  EngUsh  engineer — or  an  English  banker— or  an 
SngHsh  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Puddleoombe— or  the 

Duke  of  D buQdinff  the  profitable  port  of  Barrow,  and  had  set  herself  to 

just  such  profitable  business.' 
The  growth    of  Barrow-in-Furness  was   greatly  increased  by  the  construction  in 
1867  of  the  Devonshire  and  Buccleuch  Docks.     Ruskin  objected  to  such  enterprise 
on  the  ground,  among  o^ers,  that  the  heavy  goods  traffic  on  the  Fumess  railway 
was  undermining  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  (see  /br#  Olavijferay  Letter  66).] 
'  [Proverbs  xxviii.  26 ;  Psalms  xiv.  1,  liiL  1.] 
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forms  in  which  this  faithlessness  manifested  itself,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  justly  between  that  which  was 
the  consequence  of  respect  for  Paganism,  and  that  which 
followed  from  the  corruption  of  Catholicism.  For  as  the 
Roman  architecture  is  not  to  be  made  answerable  for  the 
primal  corruption  of  the  Gk>thic,^  so  neither  is  the  Roman 
philosophy  to  be  made  answerable  for  the  primal  corrup- 
tion of  Christianity.  Year  after  year,  as  the  history  of  the 
life  of  Christ  sank  back  into  the  depth  of  time,  and  became 
obscured  by  the  misty  atmosphere  of  the  history  of  the 
world, — as  intermediate  actions  and  incidents  multiplied  in 
number,  and  countless  changes  in  men's  modes  of  life  and 
tones  of  thought  rendered  it  more  difficult  for  them  to 
imagine  the  facts  of  distant  time, — ^it  became  daily,  almost 
hourly,  a  greater  effort  for  the  faithful  heart  to  apprehend 
the  entire  veracity  and  vitality  of  the  story  of  its  Redeemer ; 
and  more  easy  for  the  thoughtless  and  remiss  to  deceive 
themselves  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  belief  they  had 
been  taught  to  profess.  And  this  must  have  been  the  case, 
had  the  pastors  of  the  Church  never  failed  in  their  watch- 
fulness, and  the  Church  itself  never  erred  in  its  practice  or 
doctrine.  But  when  every  year  that  removed  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel  into  deeper  distance,  added  to  them  also 
some  false  or  foolish  tradition;  when  wilful  distortion  was 
added  to  natural  obscurity,  and  the  dimness  of  memory 
was  disguised  by  the  fruitfulness  of  fiction;  when,  more- 
over, the  enormous  temporal  power  granted  to  the  clergy 
attracted  into  their  ranks  multitudes  of  men  who,  but  for 
such  temptation,  would  not  have  pretended  to  the  Christian 
name,  so  that  grievous  wolves  entered  in  among  them,  not 
sparing  the  flock ;  ^  and  when,  by  the  machinations  of  such 
men,  and  the  remissness  of  others,  the  form  and  adminis- 
tration of  Church  doctrine  and  discipline  had  become  little 
more  than  a  means  of  aggrandising  the  power  of  the  priest- 
hood, it  was  impossible  any  longer  for  men  of  thoughtfulness 


>  [See  above,  p.  5,  and  VoL  VI II.  p.  98.] 
«  [Actg  XX.  21).  J 


■^ 
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or  piety  to  remain  in  an  unquestioning  serenity  of  fiiith. 
The  Church  had  become  so  mingled  with  the  world  that 
its  witness  could  no  longer  be  received ;  and  the  professing 
members  of  it,  who  were  placed  in  circumstances  such  as 
to  enable  them  to  become  aware  of  its  corruptions,  and 
whom  their  interest  or  their  simplicity  did  not  bribe  or  be- 
guile into  silence,  gradually  separated  themsdves  into  two 
vast  multitudes  of  adverse  energy,  one  tending  to  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  other  to  Infidelity. 

§  04.  Of  these,  the  last  stood,  as  it  were,  apart,  to 
watch  the  course  of  the  struggle  between  Romanism  and 
Protestantism;  a  struggle  which,  however  necessary,  was 
attended  with  infinite  calamity  to  the  Church.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  the  Protestant  movement  was,  in  reality,  not 
reformation  but  teammation.*  It  poured  new  life  into  the 
Church,  but  it  did  not  form  or  define  her  anew.  In  some 
sort  it  rather  t  broke  down  her  hedges,  so  that  all  they  who 
passed  by  might  pluck  ofi^  her  grapes.^  The  reformers 
speedily  found  that  the  enemy  was  never  far  behind  the 
sower  of  good  seed;  that  an  evil  spirit  might  enter  the 
ranks  of  reformation  as  well  as  those  of  resistance :  and  that 
though  the  deadly  blight  might  be  checked  amidst  the  wheat, 

*  I  was  here  still  writing  as  a  Protestant,  and  did  not  ask  myself  what 
sort  of  **  animation,"  on  the  whole,  was  in  the  English  and  German  Noblesse 
of  the  Reforming  Party.  Garlyle  and  Froude  have  together  told  us  whatever 
was  best  in  them.  But  the  really  efficient  force  in  the  whole  business  was — 
primarily,  resolve  to  have  everything  their  own  way  ;  and  secondly,  resolve 
to  steal  the  Church  lands  and  moneys.  Of  course  the  Church  had  misused, 
else  it  would  never  have  lost  them  :  but  the  whole  question  is,  to  my  clearer 
knowledge  of  it,  one  of  contention  between  various  manners  of  temporal 
misbehaviour :  the  doctrines  of  the  two  parties  are  little  more  than  their  wai^ 
cries, — and  in  the  applications  of  them  both  alike  false. 

The  most  true  and  beautiful  analysis  of  the  entire  debate  that  I  know  in 
literature  is  given  in  three  of  Scott's  novels — if  you  know  how  to  read  them — 
The  Mmastery,  The  Abbot,  and  Old  MorialiUf.     [1881.] 

t  Rather  so,  certainly !  Life  had  been  before  a  labyrinth ;  but  became 
then,  a  desert.  See  Part  IV.  of  the  Bible  of  Andens,  describing  the  old 
pavement  of  the  Cathedral.     [1881.] 


1  [Psalms  Ixxx.  12.] 
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there  was  no  hope  of  ever  ridding  the  wheat  itself  from 
the  tares.  New  temptations  were  invented  by  Satan  where- 
with to  oppose  the  revived  strength  of  Christianity :  as  the 
Romanist,  confiding  in  his  human  teachers,  had  ceased  to 
try  whether  they  were  teachers  sent  from  God,  so  the 
Protestant,  confiding  in  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  be- 
lieved every  spirit,  and  did  not  try  the  spirits  whether  they 
were  of  6od.^  And  a  thousand  enthusiasms  and  heresies 
speedily  obscured  the  faith  and  divided  the  force  of  the 
Reformation. 

§  95.  But  the  main  evils  rose  out  of  the  antagonism  of 
the  two  great  parties;  primarily,  in  the  mere  fact  of  the 
existence  of  an  antagonism.  To  the  eyes  of  the  unbeliever 
the  Church  of  Christ,  for  the  first  time  since  its  foundation, 
bore  the  aspect  of  a  house  divided  against  itself.  Not  th^t 
many  forms  of  schism  had  not  before  arisen  in  it ;  but  either 
they  had  been  obscure  and  silent,  hiddpu^miong  the  shadows 
of  the  Alps^  apdjthe^marshes  of  the  Rhine  j  or  they  had  been 
outbreaks  of  visible  and  uiimistakable  error,  cast  ofi*  by  the 
Church,  rootless,  and  speedily  withering  away,  while,  with 
much  that  was  erring  and  criminal,  she  still  retained  within 
her  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.  But  here  was  at 
last  a  schism  in  which  truth  and  authority  were  at  issue. 
The  body  that  was  cast  off  withered  away  no  longer.  It 
stretched  out  its  boughs  to  the  sea  and  its  branches  to  the 
river,  and  it  was  the  ancient  trunk  that  gave  signs  of  decrepi- 
tude. On  one  side  stood  the  reanimated  faith,  in  its  right 
hand  the  Book  open,  and  its  left  hand  lifted  up  to  heaven, 
appeahng  for  its  proof  to  the  Word  of  the  Testimony  and 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  On  the  other  stood,  or  seemed 
to  stand,  all  beloved  custom  and  believed  tradition ;  all  that 
for  fifteen  hundred  years  had  been  closest  to  the  hearts  of 
men,  or  most  precious  for  their  help.  Long-trusted  legend ; 
long-reverenced  power;  long-practised  discipline;  faiths  that 
had  ruled  the  destiny,  and  sealed  the  departure,  of  souls  that 

^  [The  Bible  references  in  this  section  are  Matthew  xiii.  and  1  John  iv.  1.] 


^ 
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could  not  be  told  nor  numbered  lor  multitude ;  prayers,  that 
fimn  the  lips  of  the  fiithers  to  those  of  the  children  had  dis- 
tilled like  sweet  ^p«»^'«-fiiii«  yw^n^wig  thr"'gh .the  silence  of 
ages,  breaking  themselves  into  heavenly  dew  to  return  upcm 

tiSe'pastures  of  the  wilderness ;  hopes,  that  had  set  the  &oe 

as  a  ffint  in  the  torture,  and  the  sword  as  a  flame  in  the 
battle,  that  had  pointed  the  purposes  and  ministered  the 
strength  of  life,  brightened  the  last  glances  and  shaped  the 
^.la^  ;^llables  of  death;  charities,  that  had  bound  together 
i  the  brotherhoods)  of  the  mountain  and  the  desert,  and  had 
woven  chains  of  pitying  or  as^nring  communion  between  this 
world  and  the  unfathomable  beneath  and  above ;  and,  more 
than  these,  the  spirits  of  all  the  innumerable,  undoubting 
dead,  beckoning  to  the  one  way  by  which  they  had  been 
content  to  foUow  the  things  that  belonged  unto  their  peace ;  ^ 
— these  all  stood  on  the  other  side:  and  the  choice  must 
have  been  a  bitter  one,  even  at  the  best ;  but  it  was 
rendered  tenfold  more  bitter  by  the  natural,  but  most  sinful, 
animosity  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Church  against  each 
other. 

§  96.  On  one  side  this  animosity  was,  of  course,  inevitable. 
The  Romanist  party,  though  still  including  many  Christian 
men,  necessarily  included,  also,  all  the  worst  of  those  who 
called  themselves  Christians.  In  the  fact  of  its  revising  cor- 
rection, it  stood  confessed  as  the  Church  of  the  unholy ;  and, 
while  it  still  counted  among  its  adherents  many  of  the  simple 
and  believing, — men  unacquainted  with  the  corruption  of  the 
body  to  which  they  belonged,  or  incapable  of  accepting  any 
form  of  doctrine  but  that  which  they  had  been  taught  from 
^^tlidKjrouth, — ^it  gathered  together  with  them  whatever  was 
carnal  and  sehsiial  in  priesthood  or  in  people,  all  the  lovers' 
of  power  in  the  one,  and  of  ease  in  the  other."  And  the  rage 
of  these  men  was,  of  course,  unlimited  against  those  who 
either  disputed  their  authority,  reprehended  their  manner  of 
life,  or  cast  suspicion  upon  the  popular  methods  of  lulling  the 

1  [Lake  xix.  42.    The  Bible  references  earlier  in  this  section  are  Matthew  xil  25, 
xiii.  6;  Psalms  Ixxx.  11,  Ixv.  12.] 
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conscience  in  the  lifetime,  or  purchasing  salvation  on  the 
death-bed. 

§  97.  Besides  this,  the  reassertion  and  defence  of  various 
t^iets  which  before  had  been  little  more  than  floating  errors 
in  the  popular  mind,  but  which,  definitely  attacked  by  Protes- 
tantism, it  became  necessMy  to  fasten  down  with  a  band  of 
id   brassTgETTfrTTTc^  at  once  liiore  rigid  and  less 

^aljto  the  whole  "Body  of  Romanist  Divinity.  Multitudes 
of  minds  which  in  other  ages  might  liave  brought  honour 
and  strength  to  the  Church,  preaching  the  more  vital  truths 
which  it  still  retained,  were  now  occupied  in  pleading  for 
arraigned  falsehoods,  or  magnifying  disused  frivolities;  and 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  candid  observer,  that  the 
nascent  or  latent  errors  which  God  pardoned  in  times  of 
ignorance,  became  unpardonable  when  they  were  formally 
defined  and  defended ;  that  fallacies  which  were  forgiven  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  multitude,  were  avenged  upon  the  stubborn- 
ness of  a  Council ;  that,  above  all,  the  great  invention  of  the 
age,  which  rendered  Gkxi's  word  accessible  to  every  man,* 
left  all  sins  against  its  light  incapable  of  excuse  or  expiation ; 
and  that  from  the  moment  when  Rome  set  herself  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Bible,t  the  judgment  was  pronounced  upon 
her  which   made  her  the   scorn   and  the  prey  of  her  own 

*  What  a  little  Edgeworthian  gosling  I  still  was,  when  I  wrote  this !  See 
Harry  and  Lucy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  274,  on  the  subject  of  the  misery  of  the  Dark 
Ages  in  only  possessing  manuscripts.  "  And  then  came  the  Dark  Ages,"  said 
Lacy,  '^  and  in  the  Dark  Ages  I  suppose  people  fell  asleep  and  could  not  think 
of  glass,  or  anything  else  ! "  This  is  the  state  of  the  model  British-manufac- 
tured young  lady's  mind,  in  the  year  1825.  (Compare  also  the  passage  on  the 
*'  Honour  of  Knighthood  conferred  on  Sir  Richard  Arkwright " — and  its  money 
representation, — vol.  i.  p.  229.)  I  hope  St.  George's  Museum  at  Sheffield 
has  already  shown  some  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  Protestants  what  a  manu- 
script of  the  Bible  was  once,  in  Bolton  and  Fumess.^     [1881.] 

t  To  the  popular  distribution  of  the  Bible,  I  meant.  But  it  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  matter.  Anybody  may  write  out  for  themselves  in 
ten  minutes  more  Bible  than  they  will  learn  to  obey  in  ten  years. 

For  the  rest  the  main  meaning  of  this  paragraph  is  right  enough,  else  I 


^  rSee  a  later  volume  of  this  edition  for  MS.  Bibles^  etc.,  presented  by  Ruskin  to 
the  Museum.] 
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children,  and  east  her  down  fkom  the  tfarcme  where  she  had 
magnified  herself  against  heaven,  so  low,  that  at  last  the  un- 
imi^inable  scene  of  the  Bethldiem  humiliation  was  mocked 
in  the  temfAes  of  Christianity.  Judea  had  seen  her  Grod  laid 
in  the  manger  of  the  beast  of  burden :  it  was  for  Christendom 
to  stable  the  beast  of  buiden  by  the  altar  of  her  God. 

§  98.  Nor,  on  the  other  ha^,  was  the  opposition  of  Pro- 
testantism to  the  Papacy  less  injurious  to  itsel£  That  oppo- 
sition was,  for  the  most  part,  intemperate,  undistinguishing, 
and  incautious.  It  could  ind^d  hardly  be  otherwise.  Fresh 
bleeding  from  the  sword  of  Rome,  and  still  trembling  at  her 
anathema,  the  reformed  churches  were  little  likely  to  re- 
member any  of  her  benefits,  or  to  regard  any  of  her  teaching. 
Forced  by  the  Romanist  contumely  into  habits  of  irreverence, 
by  the  Romanist  fallacies  into  habits  of  disbelief,  the  self- 
trusting,  rashly-reasoning  spirit  gained  ground  among  them 
daily.  Sect  branched  out  of  sect,  presiunption  rose  over  pre- 
sumption ;  the  miracles  of  the  early  Church  were  denied  and 
its  martyrs  forgotten,  though  their  power  and  palm  were 
claimed  by  the  members  of  every  persecuted  sect;  pride, 
malice,  wrath,  love  of  change,  ma^ed  themselves  under  the 
thirst  for  truth,  and  mingled  with  the  just  resentment  of  de- 
ception, so  that  it  became  impossible  even  for  the  best  and 
truest  men  to  know  the  plague  of  their  own  hearts ;  while 
avarice  and  impiety  openly  transformed  reformation  into 
robbery,  and  reproof  into  saoilege.  Ignorance  could  as  easily 
lead  the  foes  of  the  Church,  as  lull  her  slumber ;  men  who 
would  once  have  been  the  unquestioning  recipients,  were  now 
the  shameless  inventors  of  absurd  or  perilous  superstitions; 
they  who  were  of  the  temper  that  walketh  in  darkness,^ 

had  not  reprinted  it,  and  the  end  of  it  is  not  strong  enough.  The  most 
beautiful  Norman  church  in  Chartres  is  a  hay-loft,  at  this  moment,^ — such 
the  holy  zeal  of  the  Catholic  world,  going  pettifogging  about  in  proclamation 
of  its  Immaculate  Conception,  etc.    [1881.  J 

^  [Ecclesiastes  u.  14.] 

'  [The  church  is  St  Andre.  Ruskin  had  been  at  Chartres  in  the  autumn  of  1880. 
"You  look  down  on  the  church,"  writes  Mr.  Rooke,  A.R.W.S.,  "in  descending  the 
steep  narrow  kne  behind  the  Cathedral.'^] 
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gained  little  by  having  discovered  their  guides  to  be  blind; 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  faith,  ill  understood  and  contuma- 
ciously alleged,  became  an  excuse  for  the  rejection  of  the 
highest  arts  and  most  tried  wisdom  of  mankind:  while  the 
learned  infidel,  standing  aloof,  drew  his  own  conclusions,  both 
from  the  rancour  of  the  antagonists,  and  from  their  errors ; 
believed  each  in  all  that  he  alleged  against  the  other;  and 
smiled  with  superior  humanity,  as  he  watched  the  winds  of 
the  Alps  drift  the  ashes  of  Jerome,^  and  the  dust  of  England 
drink  tiie  blood  of  King  Charles.* 

§  99.  Now  all  this  evil  was,  of  course,  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  renewal  of  the  study  of  Pagan  writers.  But 
that  renewal  found  the  faith  of  Christendom  already  weak- 
ened and  divided;  and  therefore  it  was  itself  productive  of 
an  effect  tenfold  greater  than  could  have  been  apprehended 
from  it  at  another  time.  It  acted  first,  as  before  noticed,, 
in  leading  the  attention  of  all  men^tojgflids^stead  of  things  jj  V^ 

of  the  Middle  Affes    / 


for  it  was  discovered  that  the  language  of  the  Middle  Ages 
had  been  corrupt,  and  the  primal  object  of  every  scholar  be- 
came now  to  purify  his  style.  To  this  study  of  words,  that  of 
forms  being  added,  both  as  of  matters  of  the  first  importance, 
half  the  intellect  of  the  age  was  at  once  absorbed  in  the  base 
sciences  of  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric ;  studies  utterly  un- 
worthy of  the  serious  labour  of  men,t  and  necessarily  rendering 


/ 


*  A  good  concentrated  paragraph^  but  full  of  literary  coxcombry.  I  was 
very  proud  of  it  when  I  had  got  it  finished^  and  am  now  only  woful  over  the 
waste  of  time.  There  is  no  use  whatever  in  this  history  of  blunders.  We  have 
little  time  enough^  in  human  life^  to  watch  men  who  are  doing  right,  and  to 
help  them.     [1881.] 

t  The  reader  had^  perhaps,  better  take  breath.  But  it's  all  right,  or  nearly 
so,  with  a  little  expansion.  Logic  and  rhetoric  are  indeed  studies  only  for 
fools  and  hypocrites ;  all  strong  heads  reason  as  easily  as  they  walk,  and  all 
strong  lips  speak  for  truth's  sake,  and  not  emotion's.  But  grammar  at  a  J(^ 
certain  time  of  life  is  decidedly  an  expedient  study, — and  at  any  time  of 
life  an  amusing  one,  if  people  have  a  turn  for  it.  It  should  never  be  much 
more  than  play.     Whether  we  say  "  two  and  two  makes  four,"  or  "  two  and 


I 


/ 


^  [Jerome  of  Prague  (c.  1365-1416),  the  friend  and  disciple  of  John  Huss,  and  a 
pioneer  of  the  Reformation,  who  was  burnt  at  the  stake  iu  Constance,  his  ashes  being 
gathered  and  thrown  into  the  Rhine  or  to  the  winds.] 
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those  employed  upon  them  incapable  of  hi^  thoughts  or 
noUe  emotion.  Of  the  debasing  tendency  al  j^bilology ,  no 
proof  is  needed  beyond  once  reading  a  grammarian's  notes 
on  a  great  poet :  logic  is  unnecessary  for  men  who  can  reason ; 
and  about  as  useful  to  those  who  cannot  as  a  machine  for 
finrdng  one  foot  in  due  succession  before  the  other  would  be 
to  a  man  who  could  not  walk :  while  the  study  of  rhetoric 
^  I  is  exclusively  one  for  men  who  desire  to  deceive  or  be  de- 
ceived; he  who  has  the  truth  at  his  heart  need  never  fear 
the  want  of  persuasion  on  his  tongue,  or,  if  he  fear  it,  it  is 
because  the  base  rhetoric  of  dishonesty  keeps  the  truth 
from  being  heard. 

§  100.  The  study  of  these  sciences,  therefore,  naturally 
made  men  shallow  and  dishonest  in  general;  but  it  had  a 
peculiarly  fatal  effect  with  respect  to  religion,  in  the  view 
which  men  took  of  the  Bible.  Christ's  teaching  was  dis- 
covered not  to  be  rhetorical,  St.  Paul's  preaching  not  to 
be  logical,  and  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  not  to  be 
grammaticaL  The  stem  truth,  the  profound  pathos,  the 
impatient  period,  leaping  from  point  to  point  and  leaving 
the  intervals  for  the  hearer  to  fill,  Uie  comparatively 
Hebraized  and  unelaborate  idiom,  had  little  in  them  of 
attraction  for  the  students  of  phrase  and  syllogism;  and 
the  chief  knowledge  of  the  age  became  one  of  the  chief 
stumbling-blocks  to  its  religion. 

§  101.  But  it  was  not  the  grammarian  and  logician  alone 
who  was  thus  retarded  or  perverted  ;  in  them  there  had 
been  small  loss.  The  men  who  could  truly  appreciate  the 
higher  excellences  of  the  classics  were  carried  away  by  a 
current  of  enthusiasm  which  withdrew  them  from  every 
other  study.  Christianity  was  still  professed  as  a  matter 
of  form,  but  neither  the  Bible  nor  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  had  time  left  for  their  perusal,  still  less  heart  left 

two  make^"  is  of  small  consequence ;  but  no  accuracy  of  grammar  will  make  it 
a  safe  statement  that  two  and  two  make  five.  Of  "  grammar/'  in  the  original 
grand  sense  of  the  word,  see  Mornings  in  Florence,  Part  V.,  ''the  Strait 
Gate/'§9S.     [1881.] 
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for  their  acceptance.      The  human  mind  is  not  capable  of 
more  than  a  certain  amount  of  admiration  or  reverence,  and 
that    which    was    given    to    Horace    was    withdrawn    from 
David.*     Religion  is,  of  all  subjects,  that  which  will  least 
endure  a   second  place  in    the    heart    or   thoughts,  and  a 
languid  and  occasional  study  of  it  was  sure  to  lead  to  error 
or  infideUty.     On  the  other  hand,  what  was  heartily  admired 
and  unceasingly  contemplated  was  soon  brought  nigh  to  being 
believed ;  and  the  systems  of  Pagan  mythology  began  gradu-  "^ 
ally  to  assume  the  places  in  the  himian  mind  from  which 
the  unwatched  Christianity  was  wasting.     Men  did  not  in- 
deed openly  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  or  build  silver  shrines  foi 
Diana,    but    the    ideas    of    Paganism    nevertheless    became    ^<^ 
thoroughly  vital  and  present  with  them  at  aU  times;  and 
it  did  not  matter  in  the  least,  as  £ar  as  respected  the  power 
of  true  religion,  whether  the  Pagan  image  was  believed  in 
or  not,  so  long  as  it  entirely  occupied  the  thoughts.     The  1 
sdiolar  of  the  sixteenth  century,  if  he  saw  the  lightning  \ 
shining  from  the  east  unto  the  west,  thought  forthwith  (^  ^ 
Ju|nter,  not  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man;  if  he  saw   ]  ^H\ 
the  moon  walking  in  brightness,  he  thought  of  Diana,  not   ' 
of  the  throne  which  was  to  be  established   for  ever   as  a   ' 
faithful  witness  in  heaven ;  and  though  his  heart  was  but 
secretly  enticed,  yet  thus  he  denied  the  God  that  is  above.t 

And,  truly,^  this  double  creed,  of  Christianity  confessed 
and  Paganism  beloved,  was  worse  than  Paganism  itself,  in- 
asmuch as  it  refused  effective  and  practical  belief  altogether. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  have  worshipped  Diana  and 
Jupiter  at  once,  than  to  have  gone  on  through  the  whole  of 
life  naming  one  God,  imagining  another,  and  dreading  none,    j 

*  True;    but  a  good   deal  ought  to  be  given  to  Horace,  nevertheless.^ 
[1881.1 

t  Job  xxxi.  26-28.     Psalm  Ixxxix.  37. 


»  [The  "Travellers'  Edition"  alters  "indeed"  to  ''truly."  A  visitor  who  was  at 
Brantwood  when  Ruskin  was  revising  the  chapter  called  his  attention  to  tiie  jingle 
'*  And,  indeed,  this  douhle  creed,'*  and  he  altered  the  word  accordin^y.] 

'  [For  Ruskin's  fondness  for  Horace,  see  note  at  Vol.  II.  p.  79.] 
XI.  I 
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Better,  a  thousandfold,  to  have  been   "a  Pagan  suckled  in 
some  creed  outworn,"'  than  to  have  stood  by  the  great  sea 
of  Eternity,  and   seen  no   God   walking    on   its  waves,   no 
/      heavenly  world  on  its  horizon. 

§  102.  This  fatal  result  of  an  enthusiasm  for  classical 
literature  was  hastened  and  heightened  by  the  misdirection 
of  the  powers  of  art.  The  imagination  of  the  age  was 
actively  set  to  realise  these  objects  of  Pagan  beUef;  and  all 
the  most  exalted  faculties  of  man,  whTcK,'up~to  that  period, 
had  been  employed  in  the  service  of  Faith,  were  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  service  of  Fiction.  The  invention  which  had 
'- —  formerly  been  both  sanctified  and  strengthened  by  labouring 
under  the  command  of  settled  intention,  and  on  the  ground 
-of  assured  belief,  had  now  the  reins  laid  upon  its  neck  by 
\^  jiassion^  and  all  ground  of  fact  cut  from  beneath  its  feet ; 
arid  the  imagination  which  formerly  had  helped  men  to 
apprehend  the  truth,  now  tempted  them  to  believe  a  false- 
hood. The  faculties  themselves  wasted  away  in  their  own 
treason ;  one  by  one  they  fell  in  the  potter's  field ;  and  the 
Raphael  who  seemed  sent  and  inspired  from  heaven  that 
he  might  paint  Apostles  and  Prophets,  sank  at  once  into 
powerlessness  at  the  feet  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses.* 

§  108.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  habit  of  using  the 
greatest  gifts  of  imagination  upon  fictitious  subjects,  of 
course  destroyed  the  honour  and  value  of  the  same  imagina* 
tionused  in  the  cause  of  truth.  Exactly  in  the  proportion 
in  which  Jupiters  and  Mercuries  were  onbodied  and  be- 
lieved, in  that  proportion  Virgins  and  Angels  were  dis- 
embodied and  disbcdieved.  The  images  summoned  by  art 
b^ran  gradually  to  assume  one  average  value  in  the  spec- 
tator's mind;    and  incidents  from  the  Iliad  and  from  the 

*  True,  aguD,  in  general ;  jet  the  Puiuusiu  it  the  greatest  of  the  Vatican 
Raphael  frescoes.*     [1861.] 


*  [For  Riukin'i  other  refarencea  ta  this  fream,  we  note  in  V<^  XII.  oa  Itetttret 
n  ArcUttettm  and  Pmnting,  §  f  2S.] 
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Exodus  to  come  within  the  same  degrees  of  credibility. 
And,  farther,  while  the  powers  of  the  imagination  were 
becmning  daily  more  and  more  languid,  because  unsup- 
ported by  £Bith,,^e  manual  skill  and  science  of  the  artist 
were  continually  on  ffie  increase.    When  these  had  reacHecT 

~a  certain  p6int,'they  began  to  be  the  principal  things  con- 
sidered in  the  picture,  and  its  story  or  scene  to  be  thought 
of  only  as  a  tiieme  for  their  manifestation.  Observe  the 
difference.  In  old  times,  men  used  their  powers  of  paint- 
ing to  show  the  objects  of  faith ;  in  later  times,  they  used 
the  objects  of  &ith  that  they  might  show  their  powers  of 
paintinfif.  The  distinction  is  enormous,  the  difference  in- 
calculable  as  irreconcilaDle^     And  thus,  the  more  skilful  the 

"'artist,  tll6  less  Ills  subjecl  was  regarded;  and  the  hearts  of 
men  hardened  as  their  handlin£f  softened,  until  they  reached 

jl^  point  .when  sacred,  profiEUie,  or  sensual  subjects  were 
employed,  with  ^Iwsolute  indifference,  for  the  display  oT 
colour  and  execution ;  and  gradually  the  mind  of  Europe 
congeaTed'ihto'  that  "state  of  utter  apathy, — inconceivable, 
unless  it  had  been  witnessed,  and  unpardonable,  unless  by 
us,  who  have  been  infected  by  it, — which  permits  us  to 
place  the  Madonna  and  the  Aphrodite  side  by  side  in 
our  galleries,  and  to  pass,  with  the  same  unmoved  inquiry 
into  the  manner  of  their  handling,  from  a  Bacchanal  to  a 
Nativity. 

Now  all  this  evil,  observe,  would  have  been  merely  the 
necessary  and  natural  operation  of  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
classics,  and  of  a  delight  in  the  mere  science  of  the  artist, 
on  the  most  virtuous  mind.  But  this  operation  took  place 
upon  minds  enervated  by  luxury,  and  which  were  tempted, 
at  the  very  same  period,  to  forgetfulness  or  denial  of  all 
religious  principle  by  their  own  basest  instincts.  The  faith 
which  had  been  undermined  by  the  genius  of  Pagans,  was 
overthrown  by  the  crimes  of  Christians ;  and  the  ruin  which 
was  begun  by  scholarship,jKftS..i;onipleted  by  sensuality.  The 
characters  of  the  heathen  divinities  weire^as  smtable  to  the 
manners  of  the  time  as  their  forms  were  agreeable  to  its 
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3— Fa^lism^again   became,   in  eiFect,  the  religion 

e.     That   is  to  say,  the  civilised  world   is  at  this 

collectively,  just  as  Pagan  as  it  was  in  the  second 

'    a  small  body  of  believers   being  now,   as  they 

,  representative  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  ttie  midst 

thless:   but  there   is  just  this  difference,  and  this 

one,  between  the  second  and  nineteenth  centuries, 

Pagans  are  nominally  and   fasliionably  Christians, 

there   is  every   conceivable  variety  and   shade  of 

wppn  the  two ;  so  that  not  only  is  it  most  difficult 

^       I        tiici       lui  mark  the  point  where  hesitating   trust  and 

f:  pr         2   change  into  definite   infideUty,   but    it    has 

beco.        I  p  of  politeness  not  to  inquire  too  deeply  into 

our  ncighboui  s  reli^ous  opinions;  and,  so  that  no  one  be 

offended  by  violent  breach  of  external  forms,  to  waive  any 

close  examination  into  the  tenets  of  faith. 

The  fact  is,  we  distrust  each  other  and  ourselves  so  much, 
that  we  dare  not  {ness  this  matter;  we  know  that  it  on 
any  •occssuxi  of  general  intercourse,  we  turn  to  our  next 
ne^bout,  and  put  to  him  some  sewching  or  testing  questaon, 
we  AaiH,  m  nine  eases  out  of  ten,  discover  him  to  he  only  a 
Christiaa  In  his  own  way,  and  as  &r  as  he  thinks  pn^er, 
and  that  he  doubts  of  many  things  which  we  ourselves  do 
not  bdiere  strongly  oiough  to  hear  doubted  without  dang<n'. 
What  is  in  reality  cowardice  and  faithlessness,  we  call  charity ; 
and  conader  it  the  part  of  benerolence  sometimes  to  forgive 
men's  evil  practice  for  the  sake  of  their  accurate  £uth,  and 
sometimes  to  forgive  their  confessed  heresy  for  the  sake  of 
their  admirable  practice.  And  under  this  shelter  of  charity, 
humUity,  and  fainUieiutedness,  the  world,  unquesticmed  fay 
others  or  l^  itself,  mingles  with  and  overwhelms  the  small 

*  1  wish  it  were  1  Bat  the  wonhip  of  Bacteria  and  Motutiiuiia  hmi  oot 
been  iaEtitnted  wben  tbti  wu  written.    [1881.]  > 


1  [It  wM  at  abMrt  Ui«  Unw  of 
tabb  ocguUtna  oalM  baotada  1«.  _»«— 

bactariolofr.    Holotburia  (or  itrletlr,  holo^i ,  . 

or  the  Om*  (OmtUpim),  aw  •diiMo  «f  BMriMdi 


F  thfa  aiita  Hut  tka  aoieMa  ot  tke  ndefnanju  T«g«- 
had  baeona  a  taparata  atudT  andar  tka  nnaii  tf 
letlr,  holotbntia,  Ua  word  beinr  a  Latinbed  plural 

UMiHi  of  lUMa^im^m.  ">■■!  iH^lrtil  Ml  "1 
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body  of  Christiaiis,  legislates  for  them,  moralises  for  them, 
reasons  for  them;  and,  though  itself  of  course  greatly  and 
beneficently  influenced  by  the  association,  and  held  much 
in  check  by  its  pretence  to  Christianity,  yet  undermines,  in 
nearly  the  same  degree,  the  sincerity  and  practical  power  of 
Christianity  itself,  until  at  last,  in  the  very  institutions  of 
which  the  administration  may  be  considered  as  the  principal 
test  of  the  genuineness  of  national  religion — ^those  devoted 
to  education — ^the  Pagan  system  is  completely  triumphant; 
and  the  entire  body  of  the  so-called  Christian  world  has 
established  a  system  of  instruction  for  its  youth,  wherein 
neither  the  history  of  Christ's  Church,  nor  the  language  of 
Grod's  law,  is  considered  a  study  of  the  smallest  importance ; 
wherein,  of  all  subjects  of  human  inquiry,  his  own  religion 
is  the  one  in  which  a  youth's  ignorance  is  most  easily  for- 
given ;  *  and  in  which  it  is  held  a  light  matter  that  he  ^ould 
be  daily  guilty  of  lying,  of  debauchery,  or  of  blasphemy,  so 
only  that  he  write  Latin  verses  accurately,  and  with  speed. 

I  believe  that  in  a  few  years  moret  we  shall  wake  from 
all  these  errors  in  astonishment,  as  from  evil  dreams ;  having 
been  preserved,  in  the  midst  of  their  madness,  by  those 
hidden  roots  of  active  and  earnest  Christianity  which  God's 
grace  has  bound  in  the  English  nation  with  iron  and  brass. 
But  in  the  Venetian  those  roots  themselves  had  withered; 
and,  from  the  palace  of  their  ancient  religion,  their  pride  IV 
cast  them  forth  hopelessly  to  the  pasture  of  the  "brute.  /  ' 
Irompnde  to  infidelity,  from  infidelity  to  the  unscrupulous 

*  I  shall  not  forget  the  impression  made  upon  me  at  Oxford,  when, 
going  up  for  my  degree,  and  mentioning  to  one  of  the  authorities  that  I  had 
not  had  time  enough  to  read  the  Epistles  properly,  I  was  told,  that  ''the 
Epistles  were  separate  sciences,  and  I  need  not  trouble  myself  about  them." 

The  reader  will  find  some  farther  notes  on  this  subject  in  Appendix  7, 
*'  Modem  Education  "  ^  [p.  258]. 

t  Carlyle  allows  two  hundred  or  so;  I  hope,  too  liberally.     [1881.] 


*  [In  place  of  this  note,  the  "  Travellers'  Edition  "  has  : — 

''This  paragraph  is  a  very  good  one;  but  already  superannuated.    The 
enemy  is  now  not  Latin  Verse,  but  Cockney  Prose."] 
"This  paragraph,''  is  the  passage  from  "The  fact  is  .  .  .  speed,"  of  which,  in  the 
"Travellers'  Edition,"  a  separate  paragraph  was  made.] 
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and  insatiable  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  from  this  to  inemedi- 
aUe  degnulation,  the  transiti0ns  were  swift,  like  the  fidUng 
of  a  star.  The  great  palaces  of  the  haughtiest  nobles  of 
Venice  were  stayed,  b^re  they  had  risen  ftr  above  their 
foundations,  by  tiie  blast  of  a  penal  poverty;  and  the  wild 
grass,  on  the  unfinished  fragments  ai  their  mighty  shafts, 
waves  at  the  tide-mark  where  the  power  of  the  godless 
people  first  heard  the  '* Hitherto  shalt  thou  come.''^  And 
the  regeneration  in  which  they  had  so  vainly  trusted, — the 
new  birth  and  dear  dawning,  as  they  thought  it,  of  aU  art, 
all  knowledge,  and  all  hope, — ^became  to  them  as  that  dawn 
which  Easekid  saw  on  the  hills  of  Israd :  ^*  Behold  the  Day ; 
behold,  it  is  come.  The  rod  hath  blossomed,  pride  hath 
budded,  violence  is  risen  up  into  a  rod  of  wickedness.  None 
of  them  shall  remain,  nor  of  their  multitude;  let  not  the 
bujrer  rejoice,  nor  the  seUer  mourn,  for  wrath  is  upon  all 
the  multitude  thereof."* 


^  [Job  xxzviiL  11.1 
s  [Ezekiel  viL  10.] 


CHAPTER  III 

GROTESQUE  RENAISSANCE » 

1 1.  In  the  close  of  the  last  chapter  it  was  noted  that  the 
phases  of  transition  in  the  moral  temper  of  the  falling 
Venetians,  during  their  fall,  were  from  pride  to  infidelity, 
and  from  infidelity  to  the  miscrupulous  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
During  the  last  years  of  the  existence  of  the  state,  the  minds 
both  of  the  nobility  and  the  people  seem  to  have  been  set 
simply  upon  the  attainment  of  the  means  of  self-indulgence. 
There  was  not  strength  enough  in  them  to  be  proud,  nor 
forethought  enough  to  be  ambitious.  One  by  one  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  state  were  abandoned  to  its  enemies;  one 
by  one  the  channels  of  its  trade  were  forsaken  by  its  own 
languor,  or  occupied  and  closed  against  it  by  its  more  ener- 
getic rivals ;  and  the  time,  the  resources,  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  nation  were  exclusively  occupied  in  the  invention  of 
such  fantastic  and  costly  pleasures  as  might  best  amuse  their 
apathy,  lull  their  remorse,  or  disguise  their  ruin. 

§  2.  The  architecture  raised  at  Venice  during  this  period 
is  among  the  worst  and  basest  ever  built  by  the  hands  of  men, 
being  especially  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  brutal  mockery 
and  insolent  jest,  which,  exhausting  itself  in  deformed  and 
monstrous  sculpture,  can  sometimes  be  hardly  otherwise  de- 
fined than  as  the  perpetuation  in  stone  of  the  ribaldries  of 
drunkenness.  On  such  a  period,  and  on  such  work,  it  is  pain- 
ful to  dwell,  and  I  had  not  originally  intended  to  do  so ;  but 
I  found  that  the  entire  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  could  not  be 

1  [Of  this  chapter  the  ''  Travellere'  Edition  "  reprinU  (a)  §§  1-22,  39,  and  76 
as  chapter  v.  of  vol.  ii.^  headed  '^  Mene^"  and  be^nning  ^^  In  the  course  of  the  last  two 
chapters  we  have  seen  that  the  phases  .  .  .  " ;  (6)  §§  52-67  as  Appendix  i.,  headed 
^'Grotesqae  Renaissance."  >Vith  the  chapter^  compare  Modem  Painten,  toL  iiL 
ch.  viii. ;  and  voL  iv.  Appendix  1.1 
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oomprehended  unless  it  was  followed  to  its  consuiimiatioQ ; 
and  that  there  were  many  most  interesting  questions  arising 
out  of  the  study  of  this  jpartigJy  spiiit  of  jesting,  with  refer- 
enee  to  which  I  have  called 
For  it  is  not  this  period  alone  which  is  distinguished  by  such 
a  spiiiL  There  is  jest — ^perpetual,  careless,  and  not  unfie- 
qu^rtly  obscene— in  the  most  noUe  work  of  the  Gothic 
periods ;  ^  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance  to  examine  into  the  nature  and  essence  of  the 
Grotesque  itself^  and  to  ascertain  in  what  respect  it  is  that 
the  jesting  of  art  in  its  highest  flight  difiers  fiom  its  jesting 
in  its  utmost  degradation. 

§  8.  The  [dace  where  we  may  best  commence  oiir  inquiry 
is  one  renowned  in  the  history  of  Venice,  the  space  of  ground 
before  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Formosa;  a  spot  which, 
after  the  Bialto  and  St.  Mark's  Place,  ought  to  possess  a 
peculiar  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  traveller,  in  consequence 
of  its  connexion  with  the  most  touching  and  true  l^fend  of 
the  Brides  of  Venice.  That  l^end  is  related  at  length  in 
every  Venetian  history,  and,  finally,  has  been  told  by  the  poet 
Rogers,  in  a  way  which  renders  it  impossible  for  any  one  to 
tell  it  after  him.  I  have  only,  therefore,  to  remind  the  reader 
that  the  capture  of  the  brides  took  place  in  the  cathedral 
church,  St.  Pietro  di  Castello ;  and  that  this  of.  Santa  Maria 
Formosa  is  connected  with  the  tale,  only  because  it  was  yearly 
visited  with  prayers  by  the  Venetian  maidens,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  their  ancestors'  deliverance.  For  that  deliverance, 
their  thanks  were  to  be  rendered  to  the  Virgin ;  and  there 
was  no  church  then  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  in  Venice  except 
this.* 

Neither  of  the  cathedral  church,  nor  of  this  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary  the  Beautifol,  is  one  stone  left  upon  another. 

♦  Mutinelli,  Annali  Urbani,  lib.  i.  p.  24;  and  the  Chronicle  of  1878, 
quoted  by  GallicioUi:  '' AttroTandoti  allora  la  giesia  de  Sta.  Maria  Formosa 
sola  giesia  del  nome  della  gloriosa  Vergine  Maria." 


^  [See  VoL  X.  ch.  vL  p.  72,  where  a  dificunion  of  this  subjeet  was  promised.] 
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But  from  that  which  has  been  raised  on  the  site  of  the 
latter,  we  may  receive  a  most  important  lesson,  intro- 
ductory to  our  immediate  subject,  if  first  we  glance  back 
to  the  traditional  history  of  the  church  which  has  been 
destroyed. 

§  4.  No  more  honourable  epithet  than  **  traditional "  can 
be  attached  to  what  is  recorded  concerning  it,  yet  I  should 
grieve  to  lose  the  legend  of  its  first  erection.  The  Bishop  of 
Udefzo,*  driven  by  the  Lombards  from  his  bishopric,  as  he 
was  praying  beheld  in  a  vision  the  Viigin  Mother,  who  ordered 
him  to  found  a  church  in  her  honour,  in  the  place  where  he 
should  see  a  white  cloud  rest.  And  when  he  went  out,  the 
white  cloud  went  before  him;  and  on  the  place  where  it 
rested  he  built  a  chiurch,  and  it  was  called  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary  the  BeautiM,  from  the  loveliness  of  the  form  in  which 
she  appeared  in  the  vision.t 

Tlus  first  church  stood  only  for  about  two  centuries.  It 
was  rebuilt  in  864,  and  enriched  with  various  relics  some  fifty 
years  later ;  relics  belonging  principally  to  St.  Nicodemus,  and 
much  lamented  when  they  and  the  church  were  together 
destioyed  by  fire  in  1105. 

It  was  then  rebuilt  in  ''magnifica  forma,"  much  resem- 
bhng,  according  to  Comer,  the  architecture  of  the  chancel  of 
St  Mark ;  |  but  the  information  which  I  find  in  various 
writers,  as  to  the  period  at  which  it  was  reduced  to  its  present 
condition,  is  both  sparing  and  contradictory. 

§  5.  Thus,  by  Comer,  we  are  told  that  this  church  resem- 
bling St  Mark's,  "  remained  untouched  for  more  than  four 
centuries,  until,  in  1689,  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake, 

*  Altinum.  See  clearer  statement  in  St.  Mark's  Rest,  [l  881.  Ch.  vi.  ("  Red 
and  white  clouds  ").] 

t  Or  from  the  brightness  of  the  cloudy  according  to  the  Padre  who 
arranged  the  ''Memorie  delle  Chiese  di  Venezia,"  vol.  iii.  p.  7.  Compare 
Corner^  p.  42.     This  first  church  was  built  in  639* 

I  Perhaps  both  Comer  and  the  Padre  founded  their  diluted  information 
on  the  short  sentence  of  Sansovino:  '' Finalmente^  V  anno  1075,  fu  ridotta  a 
perfezione  da  Paolo  Barbetta,  quI  modello  del  corpo  di  mezzo  della  chiesa  di 
S.  Marco/'  Sansovino^  however^  gives  842,  instead  of  864,  as  the  date  of  the 
first  rebuilding. 
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and  restored  hy  the  pieiy  of  a  rich  merchant,  Turrin 
Tonmi,  ''in  omatissuna  forma;"  and  that,  for  the  greater 
beauty  of  the  renewed  churcht  it  had  added  toit  two  fii^ades 
of  marble.  With  this  infiximation  that  of  the  Padre  dell' 
Oratorio  agrees,  only  he  gives  the  date  of  the  earlier  rebuildiqg 
of  the  church  in  1175,  and  ascribes  it  to  an  architectof  the 
name  of  Barbetta.  But  Quadri,  in  his  usually  accurate  little 
guide,^  tells  us  that  this  Barbetta  rebuilt  the  church  in  t)ie 
fourteenth  century ;  and  that  of  the  two  fsifades,  so  much 
admired  by  Comer,  one  is  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  its 
architect  unknown;  and  the  rest  of  the  church  is  of  the 
seventeenth,  **  in  the  style  of  Sansovino." 

§  6.  There  is  no  occasion  to  examine,  or  endeavour  to  re- 
concile, these  conflicting  accounts.  All  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  reader  to  know  is,  that  every  vestige  of  the  church  in 
which  the  ceremony  took  place  was  destroyed  at  least  as  early 
as  1689 ;  and  that  the  ceremony  itself,  having  been  abolished 
in  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  only  to  be  conceived 
as  taking  place  in  that  more  ancient  church,  resembling  St. 
Mark's,  which,  even  according  to  Quadri,  existed  until  that 
period.  I  would,  therefore,  endeavour  to  fix  the  reader's 
mind,  for  a  moment,  on  the  contrast  between  the  former  and 
latter  aspect  of  this  plot  of  ground ;  the  former,  when  it  had 
its  Byzantine  church,  and  its  yearly  procession  of  the  Doge 
and  the  Brides ;  and  the  latter,  when  it  has  its  Renaissance 
church  '<  in  the  style  of  Sansovino,"  and  its  yearly  honouring 
is  done  away. 

§  7.  And,  first,  let  us  consider  for  a  little  the  significance 
and  nobleness  of  that  early  custom  of  the  Venetians,  which 
brought  about  the  attack  and  the  rescue  of  the  year  948  :  that 
there  should  be  but  one  marriage  day  for  the  nobles  of  the 
whole  nation,*  so  that  all  might  rejoice  together ;  and  that 

*  Or  at  least  for  its  principal  families.*      Vide   Appendix  8:    ''Earij 
Venetian  Marriages"  [p.  263]. 


*  [Oft 
«  [In 


Otto  Oiomi  a  Venexia,  by  A.  Qaadri^  1824.1 
~    the  ''Travellers'  Edition  "  Ruskin  added  : 

" ;  but  the  evidence  is  in  £ivoar  of  the  totality."] 
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the  sympathy  might  be  full  not  only  of  the  families  who 
that  year  beheld  the  alliance  of  their  children,  and  prayed  for 
them  in  one  crowd,  weeping  before  the  altar,  but  of  all  the 
fiunilies  of  the  state,  who  saw,  in  the  day  which  brought 
happiness  to  others,  the  anniversary  of  their  ovni.  Imagine 
the  strong  bond  of  brotherhood  thus  sanctified  among  them, 
and  consider  also  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  youth  of 
the  state;  the  greater  deUberation  and  openness  necessarily 
given  to  the  contemplation  of  marriage,  to  which  all  the 
people  were  solemnly  to  bear  testimony ;  the  more  lofty  and 
unselfish  tone  which  it  would  give  to  all  their  thoughts.  It 
was  th,e  exact  contrary  of  stolen  marriage.  It  was  marriage  to 
which  God  and  man  were  taken  for  witnesses,  and  every  eye 
was  invoked  for  its  glance,  and  every  tongue  for  its  prayers.* 

§  8.  Later  historians  have  delighted  themselves  in  dwell- 
ing on  the  pageantry  of  the  marriage  day  itself,  but  I  do 
not  find  that  they  have  authority  for  the  splendour  of  their 
descriptions.  I  cannot  find  a  word  in  the  older  Chronicles 
about  the  jewels  or  dress  of  the  brides,  and  I  believe  the 
ceremony  to  have  been  more  quiet  and  homely  than  is 
usually  supposed.  The  only  sentence  which  gives  colour  to 
the  usual  accounts  of  it  is  one  of  Sansovino's,  in  which  he 
says  that  the  magnificent  dress  of  the  brides  in  his  day  was 
founded   "on   ancient  custom. "f      However  this  may  have 

*  ''Nazionale  quasi  la  ceremonia,  perciocche  per  essa  nuovi  difensori  ad 
aoquistar  andava  la  patria,  sostegni  nuovi  le  leggi,  la  liberty." — MuUnelli. 

t  "  Vestita^  per  antico  uso,  di  bianco^  e  con  chiome  sparse  giti  per  le  spalle, 
oonteste  con  fila  d'  oro."  ''Dressed  according  to  ancient  usage  in  white, 
and  with  her  hair  thrown  down  upon  her  shoulders^  interwoven  with  threads 
of  gold."  This  was  when  she  was  first  brought  out  of  her  chamber  to  be 
seen  by  the  guests  invited  to  the  espousals.  "And  when  the  form  of  the 
espousal  has  been  gone  through,  she  is  led,  to  the  sound  of  pipes  and 
trumpets,  and  other  musical  instruments,  round  the  room,  dancing  serenely 
all  the  time,  and  bowing  herself  before  the  guests  ("ballando  placidamente,  e 
&cendo  inchini  ai  convitati"^;  and  so  she  returns  to  her  chamber:  and 
when  other  guests  have  arrived,  she  again  comes  forth,  and  makes  the  circuit 
of  the  chamber.  And  this  is  repeated  for  an  hour  or  somewhat  more ;  and 
then,  accompanied  by  many  ladies  who  wait  for  her,  she  enters  a  gondola 
without  its  felze  (canopy),  and  seated  on  a  somewhat  raised  seat  covered  with 
carpets,  with  a  great  number  of  gondolas  following  her,  she  goes  to  visit  the 
monasteries  and  convents,  wheresoever  she  has  any  relations." 
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been,  the  drcamstaiices  of  the  rite  woe  otberwiBe  veiy 
simple.  Each  maiden  hroogfat  her  dowxy  wMi  ha  in  a 
small  ^^ cassetta,**  or  ehest;  the7  went  first  to  the  cathedral, 
and  waited  for  the  youths,  who  having  come,  they  heard 
BUSS  together,  and  the  bishop  pieached  to  them  and  blessed 
them ;  and  so  each  brid^proom  took  his  bride  and  her  dowry, 
and  bore  her  home. 

S  9.  It  seems  that  the  alarm  given  by  the  attack  of  the 
pirates  put  an  end  to  the  custom  of  fixing  one  day  for  all 
marriages :  but  the  main  objects  of  the  institution  were  still 
attained  by  the  perfect  publicity  given  to  the  marriages  of 
all  the  noble  fisimilies ;  the  bridegroom  standing  in  the  court 
of  the  Ducal  Palace  to  receive  congratulations  on  his  be- 
trothal, and  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility  attending  the 
nuptials,  and  rejoicing,  ^'as  at  some  personal  good  fortune; 
since,  by  the  constitution  of  the  state,  they  are  for  ever 
incorporated  together,  as  if  of  one  and  the  same  family."* 
But  the  festival  of  the  2nd  of  February,  after  the  year  948, 
seems  to  have  been  observed  only  in  memory  of  the  deli- 
verance of  the  brides,  and  no  longer  set  apart  for  public 
nuptials. 

§  10.  There  is  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  various 
accounts,  or  distinguishing  the  inaccurate  ones,  of  the 
manner  oi  keeping  this  memorable^  festival.  I  shall  first 
give  Sansovino's,  which  is  the  popular  one,  and  then  note  the 
points  of  importance  in  the  counter  statements.  Sansovino 
says  that  the  success  of  the  pursuit  of  the  pirates  was  owing 
to  the  ready  help  and  hard  fighting  of  the  men  of  the 
district  of  Sta.  Maria  Formosa,  for  the  most  part  trunk- 
makers  ;  and  that  they,  having  been  presented  after  the 
victory  to  the  Doge  and  the  Senate,  were  told  to  ask  some 
favour  for  their  reward.  "The  good  men  then  said  that 
they  desired  the  Prince,  with  his  wife  and  the  Signory,  to 
visit  every  year  the  church  of  their  district,  on  the  day  of  its 


*  Sansovino. 


>  [The  MS.  TMds  ''memorial."] 
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feast  And  the  prince  asking  them,  ^  Suppose  it  should 
rain  ? '  they  answered,  *  We  will  give  you  hats  to  cover  you ; 
and  if  you  are  thirsty,  we  will  give  you  to  drink.'  Whence 
it  is  that  the  Vicar,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  presents  to 
the  Doge,  on  his  visit,  two  flasks  of  malvoisie*  and  two 
oranges;  and  presents  to  him  two  gilded  hats,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Pope,  of  the  Prince,  and  of  the  Vicar.  And 
thus  was  instituted  the  Feast  of  the  Maries,  which  was  called 
noble  and  fSEunous  because  the  people  from  all  round  came 
together  to  behold  it.  And  it  was  celebrated  in  this 
manner :  .  .  . "  The  account  which  follows  is  somewhat 
pcolix;  but  its  substance  is,  briefly,  that  twelve  maidens 
were  elected,  two  for  each  division  of  the  city;  and  that  it 
was  decided  by  lot  which  contrade,  or  quarters  of  the  town, 
should  provide  them  with  dresses.  This  was  done  at  enor- 
mous expense,  one  contrada  contending  with  another,  and 
even  the  jewels  of  the  treasury  of  St.  Mark  being  lent  for 
the  occasion  to  the  ^'Maries,"*  as  the  twelve  damsels  were 
called.  They,  being  thus  dressed  with  gold,  and  silver,  and 
jewels,  went  in  their  galley  to  St.  Mark's  for  the  Doge,  who 
joined  them  with  the  Signory,  and  went  first  to  San  Pietro 
di  Castello  to  hear  mass  on  St  Marie's  Day,  the  81st  of 
January,^  and  to  Santa  Maria  Formosa  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  the  intermediate  day  being  spent  in  passing  in 
procession  through  the  streets  of  the  city ;  **  and  sometimes 
there  arose  quarrels  about  the  places  they  should  pass 
through,  for  every  one  wanted  them  to  pass  by  his  house. ** 

§  11.  Nearly  the  same  accoimt  is  given  by  Comer,  who, 
however,  does  not  say  anything  about  the  hats  or  the 
malvoisie.  These,  however,  we  find  again  in  the  Matrioola 
de'    Casseleri,*   which,   of   course,   sets   the  services  of   the 

*  English,  '^  Malmsej."  The  reader  will  find  a  most  amasing  account  of 
the  negotiations  between  the  Engliish  and  Venetians,  touching  the  supply  of 
London  with  this  wine,  in  Mr.  Brown's  translation  of  the  Giustiniani 
See  Appendix  9  [p.  ^M]. 

1  [U.,  the  £Mst  of  the  translation  of  St  Mark.l 

'  [The  rigister,  or  matriculation  book,  of  the  Uoild  of  TVunkmakm.] 


s  and  the  privileges  obtained  by  them  in  the 
int  light.'  The  qualntness  of  the  old  Venetian 
o  be  rendered  into  English.  "  And  you  must 
the  said  trunkmakers  were  the  men  who  were 
f  such  victory,  and  of  taking  the  galley,  and  of 
the  Triestines  to  pieces,  because,  at  that  time, 
aliant  men  and  well  in  order.  The  which  victory 
"Was  tne  2nd  February,  on   the  day  of  the  Madonna  of 

cai  And    at  the    request    and    entreaties   of   the    said 

trt  :rs,  it  was  decreed  that  the  Doge,  every  year,  as 

long  as  /enlce  should  endure,  should  go  on  the  eve  of  the 
said  feast  to  vespers  in  the  said  church,  with  the  Signory. 
And  be  it  noted,  that  the  Vicar  is  obliged  to  give  to  the  Doge 
two  flasks  of  malvoisie,  with  two  oranges  besides.  And  so  it 
is  observed,  and  will  be  observed  always."  The  reader  must 
observe  the  continual  confusion  between  St.  Mark's  Day  the 
31st  of  January,  and  Candlemas  the  2nd  of  February.  The 
&ct  a^ears  to  be,  that  the  muriage  day  in  the  old  republic 
was  St;  Marie's  Day,  and  the  recovery  of  the  brides  was  ttw 
same  day  at  evening ;  so  that,  as  we  are  told  by  Sansovioo, 
the  commemorative  festival  b^an  on  that  day,  but  it  was 
ctHitiiuied  to  the  day  of  the  Purification,  that  especial  thanks 
mij^t  be  rendered  to  the  Virgin;  and  the  viat  ,to  Sta. 
Maria  Formosa  being  the  most  important  ceremony  of  the 
iriiole  festival,  the  old  chroniclers,  and  even  Sansovinp,  got 
confused,  and  asserted  the  victory  itself  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  day  appointed  for  that  pilgrimage. 

§  12.  I  doubt  not  that  the  reader  who  is  acquunted  with 
the  beautiful  lines  of  Rogers  is  as  much  grieved  as  I  am  at 
this  interference  of  the  "  casket-makers  "  with  the  achievement 

'  [It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  rape  of  the  brides  took  place,  the  Doge 
hnrried  to  the  church  of  S.  UmtU  Formooa,  tuid  called  the  people  to  amu.  Some 
vetMla  belonging  to  the  Tninkmaken'  or  Cabinetmaken;'  Guild,  whose  qnarter  was 
near  the  churcli,  were  at  once  oS^red,  and  in  them  the  avengers  set  forth  to  captore 
the  ^ratee.] 

'  [At  Csndlemai,  the  festival  which  commemoratee  the  Purification  of  the 
Vi^n,  the  candles  which  are  to  be  uied  during  tbe  fear  for  ecclesiastical  purposes 
ue  lighted  and  consecnted,  in  emblematical  reference  to  the  prophecy  of  Simeon 
that  the  child  Jesni  ihonld  become  "a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentilaa.''] 
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which  the  poet  ascribes  to  the  bridegrooms  alone;  an  inter- 
fieience  quite  as  inopportune  as  that  of  old  Le  Balafr^  with 
the  victory  of  his  nephew,  in  the  unsatisfactory  conclusion  of 
Qjueniin  Durward.  I  am  afiraid  I  cannot  get  the  casket- 
makers  quite  out  of  the  way;  but  it  may  gratify  some  of 
my  readers  to  know  that  a  chronicle  of  the  year  1878, 
quoted  by  Galliciolli,^  denies  the  agency  of  the  people  of  Sta. 
Maria  Formosa  altogether,  in  these  terms:  ''Some  say  that 
the  people  of  Sta.  M.  Formosa  were  those  who  recovered  the 
SjpM "  (''  preda ; "  I  may  notice,  in  passing,  that  most  of  the 
old  chroniclers  appear  to  consider  the  recovery  of  the  caskets 
rather  more  a  subject  of  congratulation  than  that  of  the 
brides), ''  and  that,  for  their  reward,  they  asked  the  Doge  and 
Signory  to  visit  Sta.  M,  Formosa ;  but  this  is  false.  The 
going  to  Sta.  M.  Formosa  was  because  the  thing  had  suc- 
ceeded on  that  day,  and  because  this  was  then  the  only 
church  in  Venice  in  honour  of  the  Virgin."  But  here  is 
again  the  mistake  about  the  day  itself;  and  besides,  if  we 
get  rid  altogether  of  the  trunkmakers,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  ceremony  of  the  oranges  and  hats,  of  which 
the  accounts  seem  authentic?  If,  however,  the  reader  likes 
to  substitute  "carpenters"  or  "house-builders"  for  casket- 
makers,  he  may  do  so  with  great  reason  (vide  GaUiciolli, 
Ub.  ii.  §  1758);  but  I  fear  that  one  or  the  other  body  of 
tradesmen  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  no  small  share  in 
the  honour  of  the  victory. 

§  18.  But  whatever  doubt  attaches  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  its  origin,  there  is  none  respecting  the  splendour 
of  the  festival  itself,  as  it  was  celebrated  for  four  centuries 
afterwards.  We  find  that  each  contrada  spent  from  800  to 
1000  zecchins  in  the  dress  of  the  "  Maries "  entrusted  to  it ; 
but  I  cannot  find  among  how  many  contradas  the  twelve 
Maries  were  divided ;  it  is  also  to  be  supposed  that  most  of 
the  accoimts  given  refer  to  the  later  periods  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  festival.      In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 

^  [For  the  faller  reference  to  this  author,  see  Vol.  X.  ch.  iv.  §  24] 
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le    good    Doge    Pietro    Orseolo    II.   left    in    his 

bird    of    his    entire   fortune   "  per    la  festa    delle 

nd,   in  the   fourteenth    century,   so   many  people 

the   rest  of  Italy  to  see   it,  tiiat  special  police 

were    made    for    it,  and    the    Council    of    Ten 

summoned  before  it  took  place.*    The  expense 

„  Kjn  it  seems  to  have  increased  till  the  year  1879. 

if,  lie  resources  of  the  republic  were  required  for  the 

t  ar  of  Chiozza,  and  all  festivity  was  for  that  time 

puu  ai.  end  to.      The  issue   of  the  war  left  the   Venetians 

with  neither  the  power  nor  the   disposition  to  restore  the 

festival  on    its  ancient   scale,  and  they  seem    to   have  been 

ashamed  to  exhibit  it  in  reduced  splendour.     It  was  entirely 

abolished. 

§  14.  As  if  to  do  away  even  with  its  memory,  every  feature 
of  the  surrounding  scene  which  was  associated  with  that 
festival  has  been  in  succeeding  ages  destroyed.  With  one 
aolitely  exoepticm,!  there  is  not  a  bouse  left  ki  the  vfaofe 
Piazsa-of  Santa  Maria  FomUMa  &oDk  whose  windows  tke  fetfto 
of  ^te  Bihries  has  ever  been  seen :  of  the  church  in  which  Aey 
~worshi^^>ed,  not  a  stone  is  left,  ewn  the  form  of  the  grou^ 
an4  dizection  of  the  neighbouiing  can^  are  changed :  mat 
there  is  now  but  one  landmark  to  guide  the  steps  of  tiw 
traveller  to  the  fiace  where  the  white  cloud  rested,  and  the 
shiioe  was  built  to  St.  Mary  the  Beautiful  Yet  the  spot  is 
still  worth  his  pilgrimage,  for  he  may  receive  a  lesson  upoti  it^ 
though  a  painfiil  one.  Let  him  first  fill  his  miiul  with  the 
&ir  images  of  the  ancient  festival,'  and  then  seek  that  land- 
nuu^  ^e  tower  of  the  modem  diurch,  built  upon  the  placs 
where  the  dau^t«^  of  Venice  knelt  yearly  with  her  noUest 

*  "XV.  diebni  et  octo  dlefaot  «irt«  fettnm  HmrUnun  amnt  anlio.'**^ 
GailkiollL     Tbic   ume  {vecaoUwu  were   taken   before  Uie    Fcut  of  Urn 


>  [In  liu  capr  fi>r  reviuou,  Rnakin  ha*  hen  uwu  rafomd  to  Wordmmrtli'a 
BeeMoMhml  amuuUf  h  ffirtaf  tba  ^tait  of  Moti  mmm  i  m  |uC  iiL  a&] 
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lords;  and  let  him  look  at  the  head  that  is  carved  on  the 
base  of  the  tower,*  still  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the  BeautifuL 

§  15.  A  head, — huge,  inhuman,  and  monstrous,^ — ^leering 
in  bestial  d^radation,  too  foul  to  be  either  pictured  or 
described,  or  to  be  beheld  for  more  than  an  instant :  yet  let 
it  be  endured  for  that  instant ;  for  in  that  head  is  embodied 
the  tjrpe  of  the  evil  spirit  to  which  Venice  was  abandoned 
in  the  fourth  period  of  her  decline ;  and  it  is  well  that  we 
should  see  and  feel  the  full  horror  of  it  on  this  spot,  and 
know  what  pestilence  it  was  that  came  and  breathed  upon 
her  beauty,  until  it  melted  away  like  the  white  cloud  from 
the  ancient  field  of  Santa  Maria  Formosa. 

§  16.  This  head  is  one  of  many  hundreds  which  disgrace 
the  latest  buildings  of  the  city,  all  more  or  less  agreeing  in 
their  expression  of  sneering  mockery,  in  most  cases  enhanced 
by  thrusting  out  the  tongue.     Most  of  them  occur  upon  the 
Inidges,  which  were  among  the  very  last  works  undertaken 
by  the  republic,  several,  for  instance,  upon  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs ;  and  they  are  evidences  of  a  delight  in  the  contem- 
plation of  bestial  vice,  and  the  expression  of  low  sarcasm,  / 
which  is,  I  believe,  the  most  hopeless  state  into  which  the          j 
hmnan  mind  can  falL     This  spirit  of  idiotic  mockery  is,  as  I          ' 
have  said,  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  last  period 
of  the  Renaissance,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  character 
thus  imparted  to  its  sculpture,  I  have  called  grotesque;  but 
it  must  be  our  immediate  task,  and  it  will  be  a  most  interest- 
ing one,*  to  distinguish  between  this  base  grotesqueness,  and 
that  magnificent  condition  of  fantastic  imagination,  which  was 
above  noticed  as  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  Northern 
Gothic  mind.     Nor  is  this  a  question  of  interesting  specu-  / 
lation  merely :  for  the  distinction  between  the  true  and  false  ' 

*  The  keystone  of  the  arch  on  its  western  side  facing  the  canal. 

'  [A  reminiscence  of  Virgil's  description  of  the  Cyclops — ''  Monstrum  horrendum, 
infbnne,  ingens  "  (^n.  iii.  G«58).     For  another  reference  to  the  head,  see  below,  p.  1G2.J 

*  [The  ''Travellers'  Edition"  here  has  a  footnote:  ''See  Appendix  I.,"  which  iu 
that  edition  consisted  of  §§  52-67,  below.] 

XI.  x: 
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gltoteique  is  one  which  the  present  UgnAntmnH  of  the  'Rng^p^ 
nuqid  have  zenderecl  it  poractically  important  to  asoertain;  aiwl 
that  iQ;  a  degree  whieh^  until  he  has  inade  some  pragres^  in  the 
considisntion  of  the  subject,  the  reader  will  hardly  anticipate. 

§  17.  Bi^t,  firslt,  I  have  to  note  one  peculiarity  in  the 
late  architectu]!e  of  Venioe,  which  will  materially  assist  us  m 
understanding  the  true  nature  of  the  spirit  which  is  to  be 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry;  and  this  peculiarity,  singularly 
enough,  is  first  exemplified  in  the  very  facade  of  Santa  Maria 
Formosa,  which  is  flanked  by  the  grotesque  head  to  which 
our  attenlbion  hs^  just  been  directed.  This  fo^ade,  whose 
architect  is  imknown,  consists  of  a  pediment,  sustained  on 
four  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  earliest  in 
Venice  which  appears  entirely  destitute  of  fvery  religious  stfrn- 
bolf  sculpture^  or  inscription;  unless  the  cardinal's  hat  upon 
the  shidd  in  the  centre  of  the  pediment  be  considered  a 
religious  symboL  The  entire  fafade  is  nothing  else  than  a 
monument  to  the  Admiral  Vincenzo  Cappello.  Two  tablets, 
one  between  each  pair  of  flanking  pillars,  record  his  acts  and 
honours ;  and,  on  the  corresponding  spaces  upon  the  base  of 
the  church,  are  two  circular  trophies,  composed  of  halberts^ 
arrows,  flags,  tridents,  helmets,  and  lances :  sculptures  which 
are  just  as  valueless  in  a  military  as  in  an  ecclesiasticaL 
point  of  view ;  for  being  all  copied  froxxx  the  forms  of  Roman 
arms  and  armour,  they  cannot  even  be  referred  to  for  infoiv 
mation  respecting  the  costume  of  the  period.  Over  the 
door,  as  the  chief  ornament  of  the  fa9ade,  exactly  in  the 
spot  which  in  the  «liharbaiQ\is  **  St.  Mark's  is  occupied  by 
the  figure  of  Christ,  is  the  statue  of  Vincenzo  Cappello,  in 
Roman  armour.     He  died  in  1542;  and  we  have,  therefore,. 

\  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  fixed  as  the  period 
when,  in  Venice,  churches  were  first  built  to  the  glory  of 
man,  instead  of  the  glory  of  God. 

§  18.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Scripture  history,  nothing 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  close^c^nexion  of  punishment 

>.,  with  the /an"'^fnygtB-gI<CT^P|  Ev^  other  sin  is  occasionally 
permitted  to  remain,  for  lengthened  periods,  without  definite 
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chastisement;  but  the  forgetfuhiess  of  God,  and  the  daun 
of  honour  by  man,  as  belonging  to  himself,  are  visited  at 
once,  whether  in  Hezekiah,  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  Herod,  with 
the  most  tremendous  punishment.  We  have  already  seen^ 
that  the  first  reason  for  the  fall  of  Venice  was  the  mam*^.A/ 
festation  of  such  a  spirit ;  and  it  is  most  singular  to  observe 
the  definiteness  with  which  it  is  here  marked, — as  if  so  ap* 
pointed,  that  it  might  be  impossible  for  future  ages  to  miss 
the  lesson.  For,  in  the  long  inscriptions  which  record  the 
acts  of  Vincenzo  Cappello,  it  might  at  least  have  been  antici- 
pated that  some  expressions  would  occur  indicative  of  remain- 
ing pretence  to  religious  feeling,  or  formal  acknowledgment 
of  Divine  power.  But  there  are  none  whatever.  J3lg  name 
of  God  does  not  once  occuri.  that  of  St.  Mark  is  found 
onty  in  the  statement  that  Cappello  was  a  procurator  of  the 
church:  there  is  no  word  touching  either  on  the  faith  or 
hope  of  the  deceased ;  and  the  only  sentence  whidi  alludes 
to  supernatural  poweis-at  all,  alludes  to  them  under  the 
heathen  name  of  l^fates^i  in  its  explanation  of  what  the 
Admiral  Cappello  would  have  accomplished,  ''  nisi  fata  Chris- 
tianis  adversa  vetuissent."  * 

§  19.  Having  taken  sufficient  note  of  all  the  baseness  of 
mind  which  these  facts  indicate  in  the  people,  we  shall  not 
be  surprised  to  find  immediate  signs  of  dotage  in  the  con- 
ception of  their  architecture.  The  churches  raised  throughout 
this  period  are  so  grossly  debased,  that  even  the  Italian  critics 

*  The  inscriptions  are  as  follows : 
To  the  left  of  the  reader — 

'*  VINCENTIUS  CAPELLUS  MARITIMARUM 
RERUM  PERITIS8IMUS  ET  ANTIQUORUM 
LAUDIBU8  PAR,  TRIREMIUM  ONKRARIA 
RUM  PRiSFECTUS,  AB  HENRICO  VII.  BRI 
TANNIiB  RBOE  IN8IGNE  DONATUS  CLA8 
SIS  LEOATU8   V.  IMP.  DESIG.  TER    CLAS 
SEM  DEDUXIT,  COLLAPSAM  NAVALEM  DIS 
CIPLINAM  RE8TITUIT,  AD  ZACYNTHUM 

AURI^  CiESARlS  LEGATO  PRISCAM 

VENBTAM  VIRTUTEM  OSTENDIT." 

^  [See  above^  ch.  ii.  §§  46  #09.] 
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of  the  present  day,  vrbo  are  partially  awakened  to  the  true 
itate  of  art  in  Italy,  though  Uind,  as  jret,  to  its  true  cause, 
exhaust  their  terms  of  reproach  upon  these  last  eflforts  of 
the  Benaissance  builders.  The  two  churches  of  San  Moisfe 
and  Santa  Maria  Zobenigo,  "vdiich  are  among  tiie  most  re* 
maikable  in  Venice  finr  their  manifestation  of  insolent  atheism, 
are  characterised  by  Laaari,  the  one  as  ^'culmine  d'  ogni 


To  the  right  of  the 

"m  AMBRACIO  SINU  BARBARUMUM  OTTHO 
MAMICJB  CLAMIS  DUCEM  INCLUUT 

TCCTRiDiB  AD  iimsinnoNKii  DBurru 

RUS  Nin  FATA  CHRUTIANIS  ADVRRSA 
YBTUnBSNT.      IN  RYZONICO  SINU  CAflTRO  NOVO 
BXPUONATO  DIVI  MARCI  PROCUR 
UNIYBRSO  RSIP  CONSENSU  CRXATU8 
Df  PATRIA  MORITUR  TOTIUS  aVITATIS 
MORORKy  ANNO  JH'ATIS  LZXIV.  MDZLII.  ZIV.  CAL.  SRPT."  ^ 

^  [Hie  inseriptioiis  niajr  thus  be  translated  : — 

'*  VlnoMiao  Capello,  in  maritim*  affain  •zoaading  akilfiil  and  equal  to  thapraiMt  d 
min  of  old  timo;  oommandor  of  tbo  neichant  float;  by  Henry  VIL  (!  VIIL).  tlie 
illiutrioiii  King  of  Britain,  rewarded  ;  after  having  been  fiye  times  appointed  Lento  of 
tho  fleet  and  three  timet  oommaador-in-ohief,  again  launohod  the  TOot^  roitorea  fjram 
oolli4;Me  the  diaoipUno  of  tho  navy,  and  at  Zanto  displayed  to  Doria,  Uio  Legato  of  the 
Bmperar,  tho  anmoat  Talonr  of  Vonioe. 

"  In  tho  Ambracian  Gulf  he  shut  in  Barbaroeaa,  tho  commander  of  the  Ottoman  fleet, 
and  fronid  on  tho  next  day  have  brought  him  to  dottmotion,  had  not  fortune,  adfono 
to  the  Christian  eanse,  prerontod.  In  tho  Byaonio  Gnlf  ho  captured  Oastel  Nooro.  By 
oommon  consent  of  the  Republic  ho  was  appointed  IVponrator  of  Saint  Mark.  Ho  died 
in  his  own  oountiy,  to  tho  grief  of  tho  whole  state,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  I54S.  on 
the  fourteenth  day  before  the  Kalends  of  September  (t.e.,  on^August  18)."  tErfttn"  ..i 

The  exploits  thus  recorded  refer,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  naval  war  with  the 
Turks,  1637-1640,  in  which  Venice  was  in  alliance  witii  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor. 
The  command  was  given  to  Capello,  in  spite  of  his  advanced  years,  and  Venice,  as 
was  her  fiite  in  other  wars,  received  little  support  from  her  allies.  The  Turkish  fleet 
under  Chaireddin  Barbaroesa  was  in  the  Gulfof  Arta  (the  Ambracian  Gulf  of  classical 
geography),  and  Capello  succeeded  in  taking  Prevesa  at  the  entrance  of  the  gul£ 
Doria,  the  admiral  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  had  joined  the  Venetians  with  a  part  of 
his  force ;  but  ''  his  excessive  caution,  if  it  were  not  downright  treachery,  prevented 
the  Venetian  admiral  from  carrying  out  his  operations  with  suflficieiit  ^itn  to  secure 
a  victory."  This  was  what  the  inscription  meant  by  its  '^  &ta  Christianis  adversa." 
The  issue  of  the  combat  was  doubtful,  and  the  honours  rested  with  the  Turks,  for 
the  whole  allied  fleet  withdrew  to  Corfu.  Capello  then  reluctantly  followed  Doria's 
advice,  and  sailed  away  to  the  coasts  of  Albania,  where  he  capturad  and  burnt  the 
town  of  Castel  Nuovo,  near  Cattaro.  In  1540  the  Republic  concluded  a  disastrous 
peace  with  the  Turks,  Capello  being  appointed  to  the  post  of  Procurator  of  St.  Mark's, 
one  of  the  most  coveted  and  honourable  offices  in  the  Republic  The  story  of  the  cam- 
paign maj  be  read  in  Darn's  History,  voL  iv.  (Book  xxvi.  §§  8,  9) ;  at  p.  78  a  spirited 
speech  of'^Capello  to  Doria  is  reported,  which  may  be  what  the  inscription  refers  to  in 
tne  words  ''  Cssaris  legato  priscam  Venetam  virtutem  ostendit"  The  town  of  Auria, 
between  Brindisi  and  Taranto,  is  said  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  Doria  fiunily. 
For  a  short  summary  of  the  events  in  question,  see  H.  F.  Brown's  Veniee,  p.  d63w] 
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foUia  architettonica,"  the  other  as  '^orrido  ammasso  di  pietra 
d'  Istria,"  with  added  expressions  of  contempt,  as  just  as  it 
is  unmitigated. 

§  20.  Now  both  these  churches,  which  I  should  like  the 
reader  to  visit  in  succession,  if  possible,  after  that  of  Sta. 
Maria  Formosa,  agree  with  that  church,  and  with  each  other» 
in  being  totally  destitute  of  religious  sjrmbols,  and  entirely 
dedicated  to  the  honour  of  two  Venetian  families.  In  San 
Mois^,^  a  bust  of  Vincenzo  Fini  is  set  on  a  tall  narrow  pyra- 
mid above  the  central  door,  with  this  marvellous  inscription : 


"  OMNB  FA8TIGIVM 
VIRTVTE  IMPLBT 
VINCBNTIVS   FINI." 


It  is  very  difficult  to  translate  this:  for  ^' fastigium,** 
besides  its  general  sense,  has  a  particular  one  in  architecture, 
and  refers  to  the  part  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  bust ; 
but  the  main  meaning  of  it  is  that  '^  Vincenzo  Fini  fills  all 
height  with  his  virtue."  The  inscription  goes  on  into  farther 
praise,  but  this  example  is  enough.  Over  the  two  lateral 
doors  are  two  other  laudatory  inscriptions  of  younger  members 
of  the  Fini  family,  the  dates  of  death  of  the  three  heroes 
being  1660,  1685,  and  1726,  marking  thus  the  period  of  con- 
summate degradation. 

§  21.  In  like  manner,  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Zobe- 
nigo  is  entirely  dedicated  to  the  Barbaro  family;*  the  only 
religious  symbols  with  which  it  is  invested  being  statues  of 
angels  blowing  brazen  trumpets,  intended  to  express  the 
spreading  of  the  fame  of  the  Barbaro  family  in  heaven.     At 

*  [The  church  of  Santa  Maria  Zobenigo  roust  have  been  seen  every  day  by  Ruskin, 
for  his  house  was  in  its  square,  while  San  Moise  was  on  his  way  to  St.  Mark's.  Each 
church  contains  a  Tintoret:  see  Venetian  Index^  below,  pp.  394,  436.  Vincenio  Fini 
was  a  procurator  of  St.  Mark's.] 

^  [Ruskin  noted  the  significance  of  this  in  a  letter  to  his  father : — 

**  26th  Deceniher  [1851]. —  . .  .  The  enclosed  paper  is  interesting,  and  worth 
keeping — the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the  last  male  of  the  noblest 
house  in  Venice.  The  daughter  is  old,  and  has  no  children  ;  the  nephews  are 
by  the  female  side.  All  are  going  the  same  way.  One  of  Eflie's  oldest  and 
feeblest  friends  is  the  last — even  of  the  female  branch — of  the  Mocenigoe  ; 
and  where  we  dined  yesterday,  in  the  Ca'  Barbaro,  five  or  six  stranger  families 
— the  English  Consul's  one — inhabit  the  lower  floors  and  state  rooms  of  the 
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the  top  of  the  chuicii  is  Venice  crowned,  between  Justice 
and  Temperanoe,  Justioe  holcKng  a  pair  of  graoer^s  scales^ 
of  iron,  swinging  in  the  wind.  There  is  a  two-necked  stme 
ea^  (the  Bariiaio  cmt),  with  a  copper  crown,  in  the  centre 
of  the  pediment  A  huge  statue  of  a  Barbara  in  armour, 
with  a  fiuitastic  head-drm,  over  the  central  door;  and  four 
Barbaras  in  nidies,  two  on  each  side  of  it,  strutting  statues; 
in  tbie  CMnmcA  stage  postives  of  the  period, — Jo.  Maiia 
Barbara,  sapiens  of^num;  Marinus  Barbara,  Senator  (read- 
ing a  i^peecb  in  a  Ciceronian  attitude) ;  Franc  Barbaro^ 
legatus  in  dasse  (in  armour,  with  high-heeled  boots,  and  look- 
ing resolutely  fierce) ;  and  Carolus  Barbara,  sapiens  ordinum : 
the  decorations  of  the  facade  being  completed  by  two  trophies, 
consisting  of  drums,  trumpets,  flags,  and  cannon;  and  six 
plans,  sculptured  in  relief,  of  the  towns  of  Zara,  Candia, 
Padua,  Rome,  Corfii,  and  Spalatro. 

§  22.  When  the  traveller  has  sufficiently  considered  the 
meaning  of  this  fafade,  he  ought  to  visit  the  Church  of  St. 
Eustaehio,  remarkable  for  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  group 
of  sculpture  on  its  £a9ade,  and  then  the  Church  of  the  Ospe* 
daletto  (see  Index,  under  head  Ospedaletto),  noticing,  on  his 
way,  the  heads  on  the  foundations  of  the  Palazzo  Comer  deUa 
Regina,  and  the  Palazzo  Pesaro,  and  any  other  heads  carved 
on  the  modem  bridges,  closing  with  \hose  on  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs. 

He  will  then  have  obtained  a  perfect  idea  of  the  style 
and  feeling  of  the  Grotesque  Renaissance.^  I  cannot  pollute 
this  volume  by  any  illustration  of  its  worst  forms,  but  the 
head  turned  to  the  front,  on  the  right-hand  in  the  opposite 
Plate  [8],  will  give  the  general  reader  an  idea  of  its  most 

palace ;  while  its  possessors — ^two  old  meu^  brothers,  the  last  of  the  Bnrbaros, 
live  in  one  of  the  garrets  on  the  fourth  story,  lliere  is  reason  enough  for 
all  this,  as  1  shall  diow  in  my  book. 

'*  In  the  little  square  at  the  side  of  our  house  there  is  a  church,  Sta.  Maria 
Zubenigo,  and  iu  front  of  it,  instead  of  saints  or  sacred  sculptures,  there  are 
four  larf e  niches,  in  the  most  oonspicoous  divisions  of  the  architecture,  filled 
hyjbur  ttatuu  ^tke  Barbaros,  and  a  fifth  over  the  door. 

**  So  they  have  been  brought  to  their  garrets  justly."] 
^  [Here  the  ''Tniv«llen'  Edition  "  stops,  resuming  at  §  39,  below.] 
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graceful  and  refined  developments.^  The  figure  set  beside  it, 
on  the  left,  is  a  piece  of  noble  grotesque,  from  fourteenth 
century  Grothic;  and  it  must  be  our  present  task  to  aseer* 
tain  the  nature  of  the  difference  whi<;h  exists  between  the 
two,  by  an  accurate  inquiry  into  the  true  essence  of  the 
grotesque  spirit  itself.' 

§  28.  First,  then,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  grotesque  is^ 
in  almost  all  cases,  composed  of  two  elements,  one  ludicrous* 
the  other  fearftd ;  that,  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  elements 
prevails,  the  grotesque  falls  into  two  branches,  sportive  gro- 
tesque and  terrible  grotesque ;  but  that  we  cannot  legitimately 
consider  it  under  these  two  aspects,  because  there  are  hardHy 
any  examples  which  do  not  in  some  degree  combine  both 
elements:  there  are  few  grotesques  so  utterly  plaj^fiil  Bid  to 
be  overcast  with  no  shade  of  fearfiilness,  and  few  so  fejittd 
BS  absolutely  to  exclude  all  ideas  of  jest.  But  althoto^  w6 
cannot  sepsrhte  the  grotesque  itself  into  two  branches,  we 
may  easily  examine  separately  the  two  tonditions  of  mind 
which  it  seems  to  combine;  and  consider  successively  what 
are  the  kinds  of  jest,  and  what  the  kinds  of  fSearfulness,  which 
may  be  legitimately  expressed  in  the  various  walks  of  att^ 
and  how  their  expressions  actually  occur  in  the  Gothic  and 
Renaissance  schools. 

First,  then,  what  are  the  conditions  of  playfulness  which 
we  may  fitly  express  in  noble  art,  or  which  (for  this  is  the 
same  thing)  are  consistent  with  nobleness  in  humanity?  In 
other  words,  what  is  the  proper  function  of  play,  with  respect 
not  to  youth  merely,  but  to  all  mankind  ? 

§  24.  It  is  a  much  more  serious  question  than  may  be  ^ 
at  first  supposed ;  for  a  healthy  manner  of  play  is  necessary^ 
in  order  to  a  healthy  manner  of  work ;   and   because  the 
choice    of   our  recreation    is,  in    most    cases,    left   to   our- 
selves, while  the  nature  of  our  work  is  as  generally  fixed 
by  necessity  or  authority,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 

'  [For  further  explanation  of  the  Plate,  see  Iwlow,  p.  190.J 

^  [In  his  earliest  architectural  essay  Huskiu  had  considered  this  question :  see 
The  Poetry  qf  Architecture,  §  206,  Vol.  I.'p.  155,  and  compare  the  other  passages  there 
noted.] 
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more  distressful  ocNosequenoes  may  not  have  resulted  fipm 
-^  mistaken  cluHoe  in  play  than  from  mistaken  direction  in 
labour. 

§  25.  Observe,  however,  that  we  are  only  concerned  here 
with  that  kind  of  play  which  causes  laughter  or  implies 
recreation,  not  with  that  which  consists  in  the  excitement 
of  the  energies  whether  of  body  or  mind  Muscuhur  exer- 
^  tion  is,  indeed,  in  youth,  <me  of  the  conditions  of  recreation ; 
but  neither  **the  violent  bodily  labour  which  children  of 
all  ages  agree  to  call  play/'  nor  the  grave  excitement  of  the 
mental  jbculties  in  games  of  skill  or  chance,  are  in  any 
wise  ccmnected  with  the  state  of  feeling  we  have  here  to 
investigate,  namely,  that  sportiveness  which  man  possesses 
in  conunon  with  many  inferior  creatures,  but  to  which  his 
higher  faculties  give  nobler  expression  in  the  various  mani- 
festations of  wit,  humour,  and  fSancy. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  this  instinct  of 
pUjrfiilness  is  indulged  or  repressed,  mankind  are  broadly 
distinguishable  into  four  classes :  the  men  who  play  wisely ; 
who  play  necessarily ;  who  play  inordinately ;  and  who  play 
not  at  alL 

§  26.  First :  Those  who  play  wisely.  It  is  evident  that 
the  idea  of  any  kind  of  play  can  only  be  associated  with 
the  idea  of  an  imperfect,  childish,  and  fatigable  nature. 
As  jGeut  as  men  can  raise  that  nature,  so  that  it  shall  no 
longer  be  interested  by  trifles,  or  exhausted  by  toils,  they 
raise  it  above  play;  he  whose  heart  is  at  once  fixed  upon 
heaven,  and  open  to  the  earth,  so  as  to  apprehend  the 
importance  of  heavenly  doctrines,  and  the  compass  of  human 
sorrow,  will  have  little  disposition  for  jest;  and  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  character  and 
intdlect  will  be,  in  general,  the  incapability  of  siurprise^or 
exuberant  and  sudden  emotion,  which  must  ren^JCT  pTrv 
impossible.  It  is,  however,  evidently  not  intended  that  many 
men  should  even  reach,  far  less  pass  their  lives  in,  that 
solemn  state  of  thoughtfiilness,  which  brings  them  into  the 
nearest    brotherhood   with  their   Divine    Master;    and    the 
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highest  and  healthiest  state  which  is  competent  to  ordinary 
humanity  appears  to  be  that  which,  accepting  the  necessity 
of  recreation,  and  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  natural  delist 
springing  out  of  health  and  innocence,  does,  indeed,  conde- 
scend often  to  plajrfuhiess,  but  never  without  such  deep  love 
of  God,  of  truth,  and  of  humanity,  as  shall  make  even 
its  lightest  words  reverent,  its  idlest  fancies  profitable,  and 
its  keenest  satire  indulgent.  Wordsworth  and  Plato  furnish 
us  with  perhaps  the  finest  and  highest  examples  of  this  play- 
fulness; in  the  one  case,  unmixed  with  satire,  the  perfectly 
simple  effusion  of  that  spirit 

''Which  gives  to  all  the  self-same  bent« 
Whose  life  is  wise  and  innocent ; "  ^ 

— in  Plato,  and,  by-the-by,  in  a  very  wise  book  of  our  own 
times,  not  unworthy  of  being  named  in  such  companionship. 
Friends  in  Council^  mingled  with  an  exquisitely  tender  and 
loving  satire.' 

§  27.  Secondly :  The  men  who  play  necessarily.  That 
highest  species  of  playfidness,  which  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering, is  evidently  the  condition  of  a  mind,  not  only  highly 
cultivated,  but  so  habitually  trained  to  intellectual  labour  that  ^ 
it  can  bring  a  considerable  force  of  accurate  thought '  into  ^ 
its  moments  even  of  recreation.  This  is  not  possible  unless 
so  much  repose  of  mind  and  heart  are  enjoyed,  even  at  the 
periods  of  greatest  exertion,  that  the  rest  required  by  the 
system  is  diffused  over  the  whole  life.  To  the  majority  of 
mankind,  such  a  state  is  evidently  unattainable.     They  must, 

*  [Wordsworth  ;  the  last  lines  of  a  piece  of  1803,  beginniufc  "  WTio  fancied  what  a 
pretty  sight"] 

>  [Sir  Arthur  Helps  published  four  series  under  this  title,  1847-1859.  Ruskin 
often  refers  to  the  book.  Thus  in  Modern  Painter*,  vol.  iii.  App.  3,  he  mentions 
Helps  with  Carlyle  and  Wordsworth  as  the  authors  to  whom  he  owes  most,  and 
praises  especially  his  '*  beautiful  quiet  English."  In  the  same  volume  Helpe  is  cited 
with  Pkto  and  Carlyle  as  "a  true  thinker"  (ch.  xvi.  §  28),  and  cf.  voL  v.  pt  ix. 
eh.  iv.  §  18  n.;  ch.  viii.  §  15  n.  Helps  became  a  personal  firiend  of  Ruskin^  and 
dedicated  to  him  the  second  series  of  Friende  in  Council;  see  Eagle* s  Ne*t,  §  208. 
See  also  Croum  of  Wild  Olive,  §  102,  Elemente  of  Drawing,  §  259,  and  Fare  Ctavigera, 
Letters  90,  94.] 
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peribroc^  pass  a  fange  part  of  their  livM  in  isBiplcyyiiients  both 
irksome  and  totbrnne^  demanding  an  expendituMf  of  eAeigy 
irfaieh  exhausts  the  system^  and  yet  eoBMittiing  thai  enttgjr 
upon  sub|eets  inci^Ue  of  intetestang  the  aobter  ftieultiesi 
When  such  employments  are  intermitted,  those  noUe  in- 
stincts,  Ikncy,  imagmation,  and  emioBity,  an  all  hungry  ^ 
the  food  which  the  labour  of  the  day  has  denied  to  tiiem^ 
while  yet  the  weariness  of  the  body,  in  a  great  d^pree,  fmrbids 
their  q»plication  to  any  serious  subject  They  therefore  exert 
themselves  without  any  determined  purpose,  and  under  no 
vigorous  restraint,  but  gather,  as  best  they  may,  such  various 
nourishment,  and  put  themselves  to  such  fantastic  exercise, 
as  may  soonest  indemnify  them  for  their  past  imprisonment, 
and  prepare  them  to  endure  its  recurrence.  This  stretching 
of  the  mental  limbs  as  their  fetters  fall  away, — ^this  leaping 
and  dancing  of  the  heart  and  intellect,  when  they  are  restored 
to  the  fresh  air  of  heaven,  yet  half  paralyzed  by  their  captivity, 
and  unable  to  turn  themselves  to  any  earnest  purpose, — ^I 
call  necessary  play.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  its  im- 
portance, whetlier  in  polity,  or  in  art. 

\  28.  Thirdly :  The  men  who  play  inordinately.  The  most 
perfect  state  of  society  which,  consistently  with  due  under- 
standing of  man's  nature,  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  conceive, 
would  be  one  in  which  the  whole  human  race  were  divided, 
more  or  less  distinctly,  into  workers  and  thinkers ;  that  is  to 
say,  into  the  two  classes  who  only  play  wisely,  or  play  neces- 
sarily. But  the  number  and  the  toil  of  the  working  class 
are  enormously  increased,  probably  more  than  doubled,  by 
the  vices  of  the  men  who  neither  play  wisely  nor  necessarily, 
but  are  enabled  by  circumstances,  and  permitted  by  their 
)(  want  of  principle,  to  make  amusement  the  object  of  their 
existence.  There  is  not  any  moment  of  the  lives  of  such 
men  which  is  not  injurious  to  others;  both  because  they 
leave  the  work  undone  which  was  appointed  for  them,  and 
because  they  necessarily  think  wrongly,  whenever  it  becomes 
compulsory  upon  them  to  think  at  aU.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  misery  of  this  world  arises  from  the  false  opinions  of 
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men  whose  idleness  has  physically  incapacitated  them  firom 
Ibrming  true  ones.  Every  duty  which  we  omit  obscures  some 
tnith  which  we  should  have  known ;  and  the  guilt  of  a  life 
spent  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  is  twofold,  partly  consisting  in  ^ 
^e  perversion  of  action,  and  partly  in  the  dissemination  of 
fidsehood. 

§  29.  There  is,  however,  a  less  criminal,  though  hardly  less 
dai^^erous,  condition  of  mind ;  which,  though  not  &iling  in 
its  more  argent  duties,  fSdls  in  the  finer  conscientiousness 
irtiich  regulates  the  d^pree,  and  directs  the  choice,  of  amuse* 
ment,  at  those  times  when  amusement  is  allowable.  The 
most  frequent  error  in  this  respect  is  the  want  of  reverence 
in  i^roacfaing  subjects  of  importance  or  sacredness,  and  of 
caution  in  the  expression  of  thoughts  which  may  encourage 
like  irreverence  in  others:  and  these  &ults  are  apt  to  gain 
upon  the  mind  until  it  becomes  habitually  more  sensible  to 
^w^t  is  ludicrous  and  accidental  than  to  what  is  grave  and 
essential,  in  any  subject  that  is  brou^t  before  it;  or  ev^i, 
at  last,  desires  to  perceive  or  to  know  nothing  but  what  may 
end  in  jest.  Very  generally  minds  of  th^  character  are 
active  and  able;  and  many  of  them  are  so  far  conscien- 
tious, that  they  believe  their  jesting  Ibrwards  their  work. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  harm  they  do  by  de- 
stroying the  reverence  which  is  our  best  guide  into  all 
trutli ;  for  weakness  and  evil  are  easily  visible,  but  greatness 
and  goodness  are  often  latent;  and  we  do  infinite  mischief  V 
by  exposing  weakness  to  eyes  which  cannot  comprehend 
greatness.  This  error,  however,  is  more  connected  with 
abuses  of  the  satirical  than  of  the  playful  instinct;  and  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  of  it  presently.^ 

§  80.  Lastly :  The  men  who  do  not  play  at  all :  those  who 
are  so  dull  or  so  morose  as  to  be  incapable  of  inventing  or 
enjoying  jest,  and  in  whom  care,  guilt,  or  pride  represses  all 
healthy  exhilaration  of  the  fancy ;  or  else  men  utterly  op- 
pressed  with  labour,  and  driven  too  hard  by  the  necessities  ^ 
ci  the  world  to  be  capable  of  any  species  of  happy  relaxation. 

1  [Sec  below,  §§  54,  56.] 
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§  81.  We  hare  now  to  consider  the  way  in  whidi  the 
piesenee  or  absence  of  joyfuJnesSt  in  these  several  classes,  is 
expressed  in  art. 

(1.)  Wise  play.  The  first  and  noblest  dass  hardly  ever 
speak  through  art,  except  seriously;  they  fed  its  noUeness 
too  prolEbundly,  and  vidue  the  time  necessary  for  its  pro- 
duction too  highly,  to  employ  it  in  the  rendering  of  trivial 
thoughts.  The  playful  fancy  of  a  moment  may  innocently 
be  expressed  by  the  passing  word;  but  he  can  hardly  have 
learned  the  preciousness  of  Itf e  who  passes  days  in  the  dabora- 
tion  of  a  jest  And  as  to  what  regards  the  ddineaticm  of 
human  character,  the  nature  of  all  noble  art  is  to  epitomize 
)(~    I      and  embrace  so  much  at  once,  that  its  subject  can  never  be 

'  altogether  ludicrous ;  it  must  possess  all  the  solemnities  of  the 
whole,  not  the  brightness  of  the  partial,  truth.  For  all  truth 
that  makes  us  smile  is  partial  llie  novelist  amiu;es  us  by  his 
nrelation  oi  a"^psr6cular  incident ;  but  the  painter  cannot  set 
any  one  of  his  characters  before  us  without  giving  some 
glimpse  of  its  whole  career.  That  of  which  the  historian 
informs  us  in  successive  pages,  it  is  the  task  of  the  painter 
to  inform  us  of  at  once,  writing  upon  the  countenance  not 

_     merdy  the  expression  of  the  moment,  but  the  history  of  the 
life ^ jmd..tb?  histojQf^pf  a  life  can  never  be  a  j^t. 

Whatever  part,  therefore,  of  the  sportive  energy  of  these 
men  of  the  highest  class  would  be  expressed  in  verbal  wit 
or  humour  finds  small  utterance  through  their  art,  and  will 
assuredly  be  confined,  if  it  occur  there  at  all,  to  scattered 
and  trivial  inddents.  But  so  far  as  their  minds  can  recreate 
themselves  by  the  imagination  of  strange,  yet  not  laughable, 
forms,  which,  either  in  costume,  in  landscape,  or  in  any  other 
accessories,  may  be  combined  with  those  necessary  for  their 
'■  \  more  earnest  purposes,  we  find  them  delighting  in  such  in- 
;  ventions,  and  a  spedes  of  grotesqueness  thence  arising  in  all 
their  work,  which  is  indeed  one  of  its  most  valuable  charac- 
teristics, but  which  is  so  intimatdy  connected  with  the 
sublime  or  terrible  form  of  the  grotesque,  that  it  wiU  be 
better  to  notice  it  under  that  head. 
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§  82.  (2.)iNecgssary  play^  I  have  dwelt  much,  m  a  former 
pcnrtion  of  this  work,  on  the  justice  and  desirableness  of  em- 
ploying the  minds  of  inferior  workmen,  and  of  the  lower 
orders  in  general,  in  the  production  of  objects  of  art  of  one 
Idnd  or  another.^  So  far  as  men  of  this  class  are  compelled 
to  hard  manual  labour  for  their  daily  bread,  so  far  forth 
their  artistical  efforts  must  be  rough  and  ignorant,  and  their 
artistical  perceptions  comparatively  dulL  Now  it  is  not 
possible,  with  blunt  perceptions  and  rude  hands,  to  produce 
works  which  shall  be  pleasing  by  their  beauty ;  but  it  is  per^ 
fectly  possible  to  produce  such  as  shall  be  interesting  by  tiieir 
character  or  amusing  by  their  satire.  For  ^<>  hyd-workinff 
man  who  possesses  the  finer  mstincts  which  decide  on  per- 
fectJon  of  lines  and  harmonies  of  colour,  twenty  possess  dry 

^.f^^^mm    liiMi>^ — ^ __^^— WM*i»     Will  1 1  ,mi,ma.mmm-.mm:-v—r-.'.T     w  ■     ■  ^...^,^,-|^  tf  ».  «r 

lumour  or  quaint  fancy;  not  because  these  faculties  were 
originally  given  to  the  human  race,  or  to  any  section  of  it,  in 
greater  degree  than  the  sense  of  beauty,  but  because  these  are 
exercised  in  our  daily  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  de* 
jE^opSn^^the  interest  which  we  take  m  the  affiairs  of  Bfe» 
while  the  others  are  notT    3n3'TSM»us^'"tECT  a  certam 

degree  of  success  will  probably  attend  the  effort  to  express 
this  humour  or  fancy,  while  comparative  failure  will  assuredly 
result  fix>m  an  ignorant  struggle  to  reach  the  forms  of  solemn 
beauty,  the  working  man  who  turns  his  attention  partially  to 
art  wUl  probably,  and  wisely,  choose  to  do  that  which  he  can 
do  best,  and  indulge  the  pride  of  an  effective  satire  rather 
than  subject  himself  to  assured  mortification  in  the  pursuit 
of  beauty ;  and  this  the  more,  because  we  have  seen  tJiat  his 
application  to  art  is  to  be  playful  and  recreative,  and  it  is  not 
in  recreation  that  the  conditions  of  perfection  can  be  fulfilled. 

§  88.  Now  all  the  forms  of  art  which  result  fix)m  the  com- 
paratively recreative  exertion  of  minds  more  or  less  blunted 
or  encumbered  by  oth^-cace^^uod.  toils,  the  art  which  we  may 
call  generaUy^jiijofJthe  wayside^  as  opposed  to  that  which  is 
the  business  of  men's^lives,  TsVm  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 

1  [See  Vol.  X.  pp.  191«19«.] 
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Grotesque.  And  it  is  noUe  or  inferior,  first  aooording  to 
the  tone  of  the  minds  which  have  produced  it»  and  in  peo* 
portion  to  their  knowledge,  wit,  love  of  truth,  and  kindness; 
secondly,  according  to  the  degree  of  strength  they  have  heeit 
aUe  to  give  fwth ;  hut  yet,  however  much  we  may  find  in  it 
needing  to  he  forgiven,  always  delightM  so  long  as  it  is  the 
work  of  good  and  ordinarily  intell^fent  men.  And  its  de* 
liffhtfulness  ouirht  mainly  to  consist  in  those  very  tmperw 
^  f^^  whichliark  it  f4  woric  done  in  times  of  Ic^Tlt 
is  not  its  own  merit  so  much  as  the  enjoyment  of  him  who 
produced  it,  which  is  to  be  the  source  of  the  spectator's 
pleasure ;  it  is  to  the  strength  of  his  sympathy,  not  to  the 
/  accuracy  of  his  criticism,  that  it  nmkes  appeal ;  and  no  man 
/  can  indeed  be  a  lover  of  what  is  best  in  the  higher  walks 
of  art  ^o  has  not  filling  and  charity  enough  to  join  in^ 
the  rude  sportiveness  of  hearts  that  have  escaped  out  of 
prison,  and  to  be  thankful  for  the  flowers  which  men  have 
C  laid  their  burdens  down  to  sow  by  the  wayside. 

§  84.  And  consider  what  a  vast  amount  of  human  WMk 
this  right  understanding  of  its  meaning  will  make  fruitful 
and  admirable  to  us,  which  otherwise  we  could  only  have 
passed  by  with  contempt.  There  is  very  little  architecture 
in  the  world  which  is,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  words,  good 
and  noble.  A  few  pieces  of  Italian  Grothic  and  Romanesque; 
a  few  scattered  fragments  of  Grothic  cathedrals,  and  perhaps 
two  or  three  of  Greek  temples,  are  all  that  we  possess  ap- 
proaching to  an  ideal  of  peif  ection.  All  the  rest — ^Egyptian, 
Norman,  Arabian,  and  most  Gothic,  and,  which  is  very  notice* 
able,  for  the  most  part  all  the  mightiest' — depend  for. their 
power  on  some  development  of  the  grotesque  spirit;  but 
much  more  the  inferior  domestic  architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  what  similar  conditions  remain  to  this  day  in 
countries  from  which  the  life  of  art  had  not  yet  been  banished 

^  [In  his  copv  for  revisiou,  lluskin  substituted  the  words  ''joiu  in"  for  the  '^ re- 
joice with  "  of  all  editions  hitherto.] 

'  [In  the  same  copy  Ruskin  struck  out  the  words  ''strongest  and/'  which 
appear  in  all  editions  hitherto  hefbre  "  mightiest."] 
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by  its  laws.  The  fantastic  gables,  built  up  in  scroll-work  and 
steps,  of  the  Flemish  street ;  the  pinnaded  roofe  set  with  their 
small  humourist  double  windows,  lis  if  with  so  many  ears  and 
eyes,  of  Northern  France ;  thg^  blackened  timbers,  crossed  and 
canred  into  every  conceivable  wii^warSness  of  unagination^ 
of  Normapdy  and  old  England ;  the  rude  hewing  of  the  pine 
timbers  of  the  Swiss  cottagfe;^  the  projecting  turrets  and 
bracketed  oriels  of  the  Grcrman  street ;  these,  and  a  thousand 
other  forms,  not  in  themselves  reaching  any  high  degree  of 
excellence,  are  yet  admirable,  and  most  precious,  as  the  fruita 
of  a  rejoicing  energy  in  imcultivated  minds.  It  is  easier  to 
take  away  the  energy  than  to  add  the  cultivation;  and  the 
only  effect  of  the  better  knowledge  which  civilised  nations 
now  possess  has  been,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,^ 
to  forbid  their  bdng  happy ^  without ,  enabling  them  to  be  ' 
great. 

§  AS.  It  is  very  necessary,  however,  with  respect  to  this 
provincial  or  rustic  architecture,  that  we  should  carefully  dia- 
tipguish  its  truly  grotesque  from  its  picturesque  elements.     In  ^ 
the  Seven  Lampi  I  dtiliiied  the  picturesque  to  be  ""parasi-  \ 
tical  sublimity/'^  or  sublimity  belonging  to  the  external  or  }|/ 
accidental  characters  of  a  thing,  not  to  the  thing  itself.    JPor  ; 
instance^  when  a  highland  cottage  roof  is  cover^jsajth  frag* ; 
ments    crf_ shale   instead  of  slates,  it  becomes  picturesque^^ 
T^^iKjfi  tiift  iijggylftrjty  and  rudc  fractures  of  the  Tocks,  aild. 
their  grey  and  gloomy  colour,  give  to  it  something  of  thef 
savageness,  and  much  of  the  general  aspect,  of  the  slope  of 
a'^buntain  side.     But  as  a  mere  cottage  roof,  it  cannot  be 
sublime,  and  whatever  sublimity  it  derives  from  the  wildness 
or  sternness  whick.tbe  mountains  have  given  it  in  its  covering, 
is,  so  far  forth,  (gaj^itlcaD    The  mountain  itself  would  have 
been  grand,  which  is  much  more  than  pictui-esque ;  but  the 

'  [III  the  MS.  this  passage  wns  different :  "  the  rude  ornaments  which  the 
mountaineer  carves  in  the  winter  ni^ht,  while  the  snow  lies  deep  against  his  door, 
upon  the  pine  rafters  of  the  Swiss  cottage."] 

*  [See  ahove,  ch.  ii.,  pp.  65-C7.] 

'  [Vol.  VIII.  p.  230,  and  with  what  follows  compare  The  Poetry  of  Architecture, 
Vol.  I.  p.  44.] 
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cottage  cannot  be  grand  as  such,  and  the  pansitical  grandeur 
idiich  it  may  possess  hy  accidental  qoalities,  is  the  character 
for  wfaidh  men  have  long  agreed  to  use  the  inaccurate  word 
^  Picturesque.*' 

§88.  Chi  the  other  hand,  beauty  cannot  be  paradticaL 
Thoe  is  nothmg  so  small  or  so  contemptible,  but  it  may  be 
beautiful  in  its  own  rig^t  The  cottage  nuty  be  beautifiil^ 
and  the  smallest  moss  that  grows  on  its  roof,  and  the  minutest 
fibre  of  that  moss  which  the  microscope  can  raise  ioto  visible 
form,  and  all  of  them  in  their  own  right,  not  less  than  the 
mountains  and  the  sky ;  so  that  we  use  no  peculiar  term  to 
express  their  beauty,  however  diminutive,  but  only  when  the 
sublime  element  enters,  without  sufficient  worthiness  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  attached. 

§  87.  Now  this  picturesque  element,  which  is  always  given, 

by  nothing  else,  merely  by  ruggedness,  adds  usually  very 
y  to  the  pleasurableness  of  grotesque  work,  especially 

that  of  its  inferior  kinds ;  but  it  is  not  for  this  reason  to 
be  confounded  with  the  grotesqueness  itsel£  The  knots  and 
rents  of  the  timbers,  the  irregular  lying  of  the  shingles  on 
the  roo&,  the  vigorousliyEl;  and  shadow,  the  fractures  and 
weather-stains  of  the  oldTstones,  which  were  so 

d  so  admirably  rendered  by  our  lost  Prout,*areihe  pictur- 
esqueelexngnts  of  architecture ;  ^he  grotesque '  pnes  ar^  diose 
not  produced  by  the  wonring-trfTIBrnre  and  of  time, 

but  exclusively  by  the  fsnny  ofLjXiaOLL  ^^9  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
most  part  by  hisj  indolent  and  uncultivated  fencyi  they  are 
alwa3rs,  in  some  degree,  wanting  in  ^andeur,  unle^  the  pic- 
turesque element  be  united  with  them. 

fsff.  (8.)  Inordinate  play.  The  reader  will  have  some 
difficulty,  I  fear,  in  keeping  clearly  in  his  mind  the  various 
divisions  of  our  subject;  but,  when  he  has  once  read  the 
chapter  through,  he  will  see  their  places  and  coherence.  We 
have  next  to  consider  the  expression  throughout  of  the  minds 
of  men  who  indulge  themselves  in  unnecessary  play.  It 
is  evident  that  a  large  number  of  these  men  wSl  be  more 

»  [See  Vol.  X.  p.  301  ».] 
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refined  and  more  highly  educated  than  those  who  only 
play  necessarily;  their  power  of  pleasure-seeking  implies,  in 
general,  fortunate  circumstances  of  life.  It  is  evident  also 
that  their  play  will  not  be  so  hearty,  so  simple,  or  so  joj^fiil ; 
and  this  deficiency  of  brightness  will  afiect  it  in  proportion 
to  its  unnecessary  and  unlawful  continuance,  until  at  last  it 
becomes  a  restless  and  dissatisfied  indulgence  in  excitemcQt, 
or  a  painful  delving  after  exhausted  springs  of  pleasure. 

The  art  through  which  this  temper  is  expressed  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  refined  and  sensual, — ^therefore,  also  assi^\ 
edly  feeble ;  and  becatistf;'1irtttr-firflu5re  of  the  joyful  energy 
of  the  mind,  there  will  fail,  also,  its  perceptions  and  its  sym- 
pathies, it  will  be  entirely  deficient  in  expression  of  character 
and  acuteness  of  thought,  but  will  be  peculiarly  restless,  mani- 
festing its  desire  for  excitement  in  idle  changes  of  subject  and 
purpose.  Incapable  of  true  imagination,  it  will  seek  to  supply 
its  place  by  exaggerations,  incoherences,  and  monstrosities; 
and  the  form  of  the  grotesque  to  which  it  gives  rise  will  be  an 
incongruous  chain  of  hackneyed  graces,  idly  thrown  together, 
— ^prettinesses  or  sublimities,  not  of  its  own  invention,  associ- 
ated in  forms  which  will  be  absurd  without  being  fantastic, 
and  monstrous  without  being  terrible.  And  because,  in  the 
continual  pursuit  of  pleasure,  men  lose  both  cheerfulness  and 
charity,  there  will  be  small  hilarity,  but  much  malice,  in  this 
grotesque ;  yet  a  weak  malice,  incapable  of  expressing  its  own 
bitterness,  not  having  grasp  enough  of  truth  to  become 
forcible,  and  exhausting  itself  in  impotent  or  disgusting 
caricature. 

§  89.  Of  course,  there  are  infinite  ranks  and  kinds  of  this 
grotesque,  according  to  the  natural  power  of  the  minds  which 
originate  it,  and  to  the  degree  in  which  they  have  lost  them- 
selves.    Its  highest  condition^  is  that  which  first  developed 

^  [Here  the  ''Travellers'  Edition  "  begins  again^  from  the  point  where  it  left  off  in 
§  22,  above  (''  He  will  then  have  obtained  a  perfect  idea  of  the  s^le  and  feeling  of 
the  Grotesque  Renaissance  "),  the  following  paragraph  being  inserted  to  connect : — 

*'We  are  again  (1881)  so  fiut  sinking  to  the  level  of  it  ourselves  that  the 
English  connoisseur  will  perhaps  admire  both.     But  he  may  be  assured  of 
the  historical  £eu^  that  it  is  a  constant  sign  of  national  decrepitude.    Its 
highest  condition  is  .  •  •"] 
XI.  L 
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ilfldf  ammg  the  enervated  RoBiaii$»  luid  yAMi  weft  ImiK^t 
to  the  hi^est  pofectioii  of  ^vhkah  it  wee  capable  fay  Biytori 
^  the  ambesques  of  the  VaticaiL  It  way  be  ge»eraUy  ^de^ 
V"  \terilie4  ^s  an  elaborate  and  luscious  fbrtt  of  MnsenM.  Its 
aT  icmet  conditjona  an  found  in  Hie  common  iqifaobtieiy-  and  4e* 
eonlions  which,  over  tiie  whole  of  dviiised  fiurqpe,  hav% 
gpnSDg  from  tlii»  poisonous  voot;  an  aitisticai  pottage,  com*' 
posed  of  nymphs,  cupids,  and  satyre,  with  idued^ngs  of  beads 
and  paws  of  nieek  wild  beasts,  and  non^esoiqpt  vegetables. 
And  the  lowest  of  all  are  those  which  have  not  even  graceful 
models  to  lepommend  them,  but  arise  out  of  the  conniption 
of  the  higher  schools,  niingled  ^tl|  filgTfftii  A  nr  hftRtyji  "^j^ 
as  is  the  case  in  the  later  Renaissance  of  Venice,  whidi^^iv^ 
were  above  examining.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  the 
depth  to  which  the  human  mind  can  be  debased  in  follow* 
ing  this  species  of  grotesque.  In  a  recent  Italian  garden,  the 
fiiTOurite  ornaments  frequently  consist  of  stucco  images,  re- 
piesenting,  in  dwarfish  caricature,  the  most  disgusting  t^^ies 
of  manhood  and  womanhood  which  can  be  found  amidst  Ac 
dissipation  of  the  modem  drawing-room ;  yet  without  either 
veradty  or  humour,  and  dependent^  for  whatevw  interest 
they  possess,  upon  simple  grosmess  oi  expression  and  ab- 
surdity of  costame.  Crossness,  of  one  kind  or  another,  is, 
indeed,  an  unfailing  characteristic  of  the  style;  either  latent, 
as  in  the  refined  sensuality  of  the  more  gmcefiil  arabesques, 
ov,  m  the  worst  examj^es,  manifested  in  every  sped:es  of 
obscene  concepticm  and  abominable  detail.  In  the  head, 
described  in  the  opening  of  this  chapter,  at  Santa  Maria  For^ 
mosa,  the  teeth  are  represented  as  decayed.^ 

§  40.  (4.)  The  minds  of  the  fomrtb  class  of  men,  who  do 
not  play  at  all,  are  little  likely  to  find  expression  in  any  trivial 
form  of  art,  except  in  bitterness  of  mod^ery;  and  this 
character  at  once  stamps  the  work  in  which  it  appears  as 
belonging  to  the  class  of  terrible,  rather  than  of  playful, 
g^tesque.    We  have,  therefore,  now  to  examine  the  state  of 

1  THtro  the  ^  Travellen'  Edition  "  stops  again,  concluding  its  Chapiler  V., «'  Mene,*^ 
with  §  76  below.    For  the  head  in  question,  see  above,  p«  145.] 
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mind  which  gave  rise  to  this  second  and  more  interestiBg 
branch  of  imaginative  work. 

§  41.  Two  great  and  principal  passions  are  evidently  ap- 
pdnted  bjr  the  Deity  to  rule  the  life  of  man ;  namely,  the  loiit 
of  God,  and  the  fbar  of  sin,  and  of  its  companion — ^Deatli. 
How  many  motives  we  have  for  Love,  how  much  there  is  ki 
the  universe  to  kindle  our  admiration  and  to  claim  our  grati* 
tnde,  there  are,  happily,  multitudes  among  us  who  both  ImI 
and  teach.  But  it  has  not,  I  think,  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered how  evident,  throughout  the  system  of  creation,  is  th« 
puipose  of  Grod  that  we  should  often  be  affected  by  Fear ;  not 
tlie  sudden,  selfish,  and  contemptible  fear  of  immediate 
danger,  but  the  fear  which  arises  out  of  the  ccmtemplation  of  . 
great  powers  in  destructive  operation,  and  generally  from  the  ^ 
perception  of  the  presence  of  death.^  Nothing  appears  to  me 
more  remarkable  than  the  array  of  scenic  magnificoice  by 
which  the  unagination  is  appalled,  in  myriads  of  msttnceg, 
when  the  actual  danger  is  comparatively  small;  so  that  the 
utmost  possible  impression  of  awe  shall  be  i»tKluced  up(m  the 
minds  of  all,  though  direct  suffering  is  inflicted  upon  fisw. 
CSondder,  for  instance,  the  moral  effect  of  a  single  thimder* 
stomL*  Periiaps  two  or  three  persons  may  be  strudc  dead 
within  a  space  of  a  hundred  square  miles;  and  their  death, 
unaccompanied  by  the  scenery  of  the  storm,  would  produce 
little  more  than  a  momentary  sadness  in  the  busy  hearts  of 
living  men.  But  the  preparation  for  the  judgment,  by  all 
that  mighty  gathering  of  the  clouds ;  by  the  questicming  of 
the  forest  leaves,  in  their  terrified  stillness,  which  way  the 
winds  shall  go  forth ;  by  the  murmuring  to  each  other,  deep  in 
the  distance,  of  the  destroying  angels  before  they  draw  fortb 
their  swords  of  fire ;  by  the  march  of  the  funeral  darimess  in 
the  midst  of  the  noon-day,  and  the  rattlii^  of  the  don^  of 
heaven  beneath  the  chariot  wheels  of  death ; — on  how  many 

>  [On  this  subject  oompaie  Modem  PainUn,  vol.  ii.  sec  i.  cli.  xiv.  §§  28,  ft* 
^Fear  distinguished  firom  Awe/'  ''  Holy  Fear  distinct  from  Human  Terror/^  and  the 
additional  passages  on  Awe  now  printed  in  that  Tolume :  VoL  IV.  pp.  199,  STl-^l-] 

>  [See  The  EagUt  Nut,  §  7.] 
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minds  do  not  these  produce  an  impression  almost  as  great  as 
the  actual  witnessing  of  the  fiital  issue  1  and  how  sfarangdy  axe 
the  ezpresaons  of  the  threatening  elements  fitted  to  the  appre- 
hension of  the  human  soull  Tlie  lurid  cdkmr,  the  kqg,  ir- 
regular, conirulsiye  sound,  the  ghastly  shapes  of  flaming  and 
heaving  cloud,  are  all  as  true  and  fidthful  in  their  appeal  to 
our  instinct  of  danger,  as  the  moaning  or  wailing  of  the  human 
voice  itself  is  to  our  instinct  of  pity.  It  is  not  a  reasonable 
calculating  terror  which  they  awake  in  us;  it  is  no  matter 
that  we  count  distance  by  seconds,  and  measure  probability 
by  averages.  That  shadow  of  the  thunder-doud  will  still  do 
its  work  upon  our  hearts,  and  we  shall  watch  it  passing  away 
as  if  we  stood  upon  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah.^ 

§  42.  And  this  is  equally  the  case  with  respect  to  all  the 
other  destructive  phenomena  of  the  universe.  From  the 
j(  mightiest  of  them  to  the  gentlest,  £rom  the  earthquake  to  the 
summer  shower,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  attended  by 
certain  aspects  of  threatening,  which  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  multitudes  more  numerous  a  thousandfold  than  those 
who  actuaUy  suffer  from  the  ministries  of  judgment ;  and  that, 
besides  the  f earful^ggSL  pf  these  immediately  dangerous  pheno- 

Mpects  of  the^eation  around  ua^ jBldcjilftted  often  tojailus 
with '  !K!lfioi^Jdiought^  even  in  our  times  of  quieboessL  .Apd 
peSM!r**T^un3(Krst^  not  the  most  dangerous,  because  most 
attractive  form  of  modem  infidelity,  which,  pretending  to 
exalt  the  beneficence  of  the  Deity,  degrades  it  into  a  reckless 
infinitude  of  mercy,  and  blind  obliteration  of  the  work  of  sin : 
and  which  does  this  chiefiy  by  dwelling  on  the  manifold  ap- 
pearances of  Grod's  kindness  on  the  face  of  creation.  Such 
kindness  is  indeed  everywhere  and  always  visible;  but  not 
alone.  Wrath  and  threatening  are  invftrifl.Myjrningl^  lyjtb 
^  the  love ;  and  in  the  utmost  solhiSleiS  Of  Kiture,  the  existence 

of  ±iell  seems  to  me  as  legibly  declared  by  a  thousand  spiritual 
utterances,  as  that  of  Heaven.     It  is  well  for  us  to  dwell  with 

1  [2  Samael  xziv.] 
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thankfulness  cm  the  unfoldmg  of  the  flower,  and  the  fSedlmg  of 
the  dew,  and  the  sleep  of  the  green  fields  in  the  sunshine ;  but 
the  Uasted  trunk,  the  barren  rock,  the  moaning  of  the  bleak 
winds,  the  roar  of  the  black,  perilous,  merciless  whirlpools  of 
the  mountain  streams,  the  solemn  solitudes  of  moors  and  seas, 
the  continual  &ding  of  all  beauty  into  darkness,  and  of  all 
strength  into  dust,  have  these  no  language  for  us  ?  We  may 
9cA  to  escape  their  teaching  by  reasonings  touching  the  good 
which  is  wrouj^t  out  of  all  evil;  but  it  is  vain  sophistry. 
The  good  succeeds  to  the  evil  as  day  succeeds  the  night,  but-^ 
so  also  the  evil  to  the  good.  Grcrizim  and  Ebal,^  birth  and 
death,  lig^t  and  darkness,  heav^  and  bell,  divide  the  existence 
of  man,  and  his  Futurity.* 

§  48.  And  because  the  thoughts  of  the  choice  we  have 
to  make  between  these  two  ought  to  rule  us  continually, 
not  so  much  in  our  own  actions  (for  these  should,  for  the 
most  part,  be  governed  by  settled  habit  and  principle)  as  in 
our  manner  of  regarding  the  lives  of  other  men,  and  our 
own  responsibilities  with  respect  to  them ;  therefore,  it  seems 
to  me  tiiat  the  healthiest  state  into  which  the  human  mind 
can  be  brought  is  that  which  is  capable  of  the  greatest  love 
and  the  greatest  awe:  and  this  we  are  taught  even  in  our  i 
times  of  rest;  for  when  our  minds  are  rightly  in  tone,  the 
merely  pleasurable  excitement  which  they  seek  with  most 
avidity  is  that  which  rises  out  of  ^th£,contemplation  of 
beauty  or  of  terriblgness.  We  thirst  for  both,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  height  and  tone  of  our  feeling  desire  to  see  them 
in  noble  or  inferior  forms.  Thus  there  is  a  Divine  beai^ty^ 
and  a  terribleness    of ^jsublinutsi,  CQequal  with    it  in  ra^ 

*  The  Love  of  God  is,  however,  always  shown  by  the  predominance,  or 
greater  sum,  of  good  in  the  end  ;  but  never  bv  the  annihilation  of  evj^.  The 
modem  doubts  of  eternal  punishment  are  not  so  much  the  consequence  of 
benevolence  as  of  feeble  powers  of  reasoning.  Every  one  admits  that  God 
brings  finite  good  out  of  finite  evil.  Why  not,  therefore,  infinite  good  oat  of 
infinite  evil  ?  ^ 

-^     *  [Deateronomy  xi.  29.]  , 

*  [On  the  subjects  touched  on  in  this  note  see  Time  and  Tide,  §§  49,  60,  6B,  and 
Ethiei  qfthe  Dutt,  §§  80,  81.] 
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yfhiisAi  «9o  tlMT  sufa|eat8  of  tlw  higbMkart;  and  tfaoe  k  an 
■fcgior  or .  omainailtal  beauty^  and  aa  inlieriar  tarriUcnai 
y  mtmgul  with  it  in  lank,  wbkhm  tihe  sutjpito  rfgroteaciue 
jBb  And  the  state  of  mind  m  wludb  thft  teniUe  fbim  o^ 
tlia  gratoque  is  davskrped  is  that  wfaich»  in  some  inq^ulat 
manner*  dwells  upon  certain  eondltions  of  tcniUeness,  into 
the  oompkte  d^th  of  which  it  does  not  enter  ftnr  tivs 
timei 

§  44.  Now  the  things  which  are  the  proper  sulgeets  of 
human  fear  are  twofold:  those  which  have  the  power  of 
Death,  and  those  which  have  the  nature  of  Sin,  Of  which 
there  are  manQr  ranks,  greater  or  less  in  power  and  vice, 
from  ihe  evil  angels  themselves  down  to  the  serpent  which 
is  their  type^  and  which,  though  of  a  low  and  contemptiUe 
class*  appears  to  unite  the  deathful  and  sinful  natures  in  the 
)(  most  dearfy  visible  aqd  intelligible  form ;  for  there  is  nothing 
else  which  we  know  of  so  small  strength  and  occupying  so 
unimportant  a  place  in  the  economy  oi  creation,  which  yet 
is  so  mortal  and  so  malignant*^     It  is,  thai,  on  these  two 

^        classes  of  objects  that  l^e  mind  fixes  for  its  excitement, 

in  that  mood  which  gives   rise  to  the  terrible  grotesque ; 

and  its  subject  will  be  found  alwajns  to  unite  some  exprea* 

-.giM^^SL^v^pg  ftPd,  danger,  but  regarded  m  a  peculiar  temper; 

j     sraietimes'  (a^^    oi  predetenmned    or    involuntary    apathy, 

^    1      sometimes  (b)  of  mockery,  sometimes  (c)  of  diseased  and 
ungovemed  imaginativeness. 

§  45.  Fen*  observe,  the  difficulty  which,  as  I  above  stated, 
exists  in  distinguishing  the  playful  from  the  terrible  gro> 
tesque  arises  out  of  this  cause :  that  the  mind,  under  certain 
phases  of  excitement,  plays  with  terror^  and  summons  images 
which,  if  it  were  in  another  temper,  would  be  awfiil,  but 
of  which,  either  in  weariness  or  in  irony,  it  refrains  for  the 
time  to  acknowledge  the  true  terribleness.  And  the  mode 
in  which  this  refusal  takes  place  distinguishes  the  noble 
£rom  the  ignoble  grotesque.    For  the  master  of  the  noble 


*r  ^■••«  •«>«4^»^.#^i  w<V*<"^^**^^*^*^ 


1  [For  Ruakin't  Uter  studf  of  snakei,  tee  the  ch^^,  ^'Liyinf  Wavt^"  in 
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Sfoteaque  knows  the  depth  of  all  at  which  he  seam  to 
ggfll,  mid  would  ffea  'il  lar^^oQier  fSSeTor  feels  it  m  a 
certaiB  undercurrait  of  thought  evai  while  he  jests  with  it ; 
fattt  the  w^kman  of  the  ignoble  grotesque  ean  fed  *b4 
mderstand  nothing,  and  mocks  at  all  things  with  tli9 
laui^ter  of  the  idiot  and  the  cretin. 

To  work  out  this  distinction  completely  is  the  clutiT 
difficulty  in  our  present  inquiryi  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  let 
us  ecmsider  the  ^jfflYff-nWifid  tliE£f^"^^*^^"»  of  mind  in 
succession,  with^datipn  to  objectsOTl 

§  46.  (a)  Involuntary  or  predetermineaHpathy.  We  saw 
above  that  the  grotesque  was  produced,  chiefly  in  subordi- 
nate or  ornamental  art,  by  rude,  and  in  some  degree  unedu- 
cated men,  and  in  their  times  of  rest  At  such  times,  and 
in  such  subordinate  work,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
represent  any  solemn  or  terrible  subject  with  a  fiill  and 
serious  entrance  into  its  feeling.  It  is  not  in  the  hnguw  of 
a  leisure  hour  that  a  man  will  set  his  whole  soul  to  conceive 
the  mpans  of  representing  some  important  truth,  nor  to  the 
projecting  angle  of  a  timber  bracket  that  he  would  trust  its 
representation,  if  conceived.  .And  yet,  jn,  tltfs  l^ngii^y^^  and 
in  this  trivial  work,  he  must  fi^d  some  expression  of  the 
serious  part  of  his  soul,  of  what  there  is  within  him  capable 
of  awe,  as  well  as  of  love.  The  more  noble  the  man  is,  the 
more  impossible  it  will  be  for  him  to  confine  his  thoughts  to 
mere  loveliness,  arid  that  of  a  low  order.  Were  his  poweia 
and  his  tune  unlimited,  so  that,  like  Frk  )^ngelico,  he  cquU 
paint  the  Seraphim,  in  that  order  of  beauty  he  could  find 
contentment,  bringing  down  heaven  to  earth.  But  by  the 
conditions  of  his  beings  by  his  hard- worked  life,  by  his  feeble  ^ 
powers  of  execution,  by  the  meanness  of  his  employment 
and  the  languor  of  his  heart,  he  is  bound  down  to  earth.  J[t  X 
is  the  world's  wpyl^  that  he  is  doifliz^  and.  world's  work  is  not 
to  be  done  without  fear.  And  whatever  there  is  of  deep 
and  eternal  consciousness  "within  him,  thrilling  his  mind  with  ^ 
the  sense  of  the  presence  of  sin  and  death  around  him,  must 
be  expressed  in  that  slight  work,  and  feeble  way,  come  of  it 


\ 
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what  wilL  He  cannot  foiget  it,  among  all  that  he  Bees  of 
heaatiftil  in  natuie;  he  may  not  hiuy  himself  among  the 
leaves  of  the  yiolet  on  the  rocks,  and  of  the  lily  in  the  glen, 
and  twine  out  of  them  garlands  of  perpetual  gladness.  He 
sees  more  in  the  earth  than  these, — misery  and  wrath,  and 
discordance  and  danger,  and  all  the  work  of  the  dragrai  and 
his  angels ;  this  he  sees  with  too  deep  feeling  ever  to  forget. 
And  tibough,  when  he  returns  to  his  idle  work, — ^it  may  be 
to  gild  the  letters  upon  the  page,  or  to  carve  the  timbers  of 
the  chamber,  or  the  stones  ci  the  pinnacle, — ^he  cannot  give 
his  strength  of  thought  any  more  to  the  woe  or  to  the 
danger,  t^ere  is  a  shadow  of  them  still  present  with  him: 
and  as  the  bright  colours  mingle  beneath  his  touch,  and  the 
V  I  £Eur  leaves  and  flowers  grow  at  his  bidding,  strange  horrors 
and  phantasms  rise  by  their  side ;  grisly  beasts  and  venomous 
serpents,  and  spectral  fiends  and  nameless  inconsistencies  of 
ghastly  life,  rising  out  of  things  most  beautiful,  and  fading 
back  into  them  again,  as  the  harm  and  the  horror  of  life  do 
out  of  its  happiness.  He  has  seen  these  things;  he  wars 
with  them  daily ;  he  cannot  but  give  them  their  part  in  his 
work,  though  in  a  state  of  comparative  apathy  to  them  at 
the  time.  He  is  but  carving  and  gilding,  and  must  not 
turn  aside  to  weep;  butjbe  knows  that  hell  is  burning  on, 
^  for  all  that,  and  the  smoke  oFitTwithers  Ks  oTia^-TeavesT"^^ 

§  47.  Now,  the  feelings  which  give  rise  to  the  false  or 
ignoble  grotesque,  are  exactly  the  reverse  of  this.     In  the 

v-  farue  grotesque,  a  man  of  naturally  strong  feeling  is  accident- 
ally or  resolutelv  a^patheticj  in  the  false  grotesque,  a  man 
naturally  apathetic  is  forcing  himself  into  temporary  excite- 
ment.    The  horror  which  is  expressed  by  the  one  comes 

'y^  upon  him  whether  he  will  or  not;  that  which  is  expressed 
by  the  other  is  sought  out  by  him,  and  elaborated  by  his  art. 
And  therefore,  also,  because  the  fear  of  the  one  is  true,  and 
of  true  things,  however  fantastic  its  expression  may  be,  there 

/        will  be  reality  in  it,  and  force.     It  is  not  a  manufactured 
A^     I        terribleness,  whose  author,  when  he  had  finished  it,  knew 

\        not  if  it  would   terrify  any  one  else  or  not:   but  it    is  a 


^ 
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toribleness  taken  from  the  life ;  a  spectre  which  the  woikman  \^'^';;k^ 
indeea  saw,  ana  which,  as  it  appalled  him,  will  appal  us  aba  ' 
But  the  other  workman  never  felt  any  Divine  fear ;  he  never 
shuddered  when  he  heard  the  cry  from  the  burning  towen  ^^ 
of  the  earth, 

"  Vengm  Medusa ;  A  lo  farem  di  smalto/' 

He  is  stone  already,  and  needs  no  gentle  hand  laid  upon  his 
eyes  to  save  him«^ 

§  48.  I  do  not  mean  what  I  say  in  this  place  to  apply  to  the 
creations  of  the  imagination^     It  is  not  as  the  creating,  but  as  /^ 
the  teeing  man,  that  we  are  here  contemplating  the  master  of 
*7faft  tfUe  grotesque.     It  is  because  the  dreadfiulness  of  the 
universe  around  him  weighs  upon  his  heart  that  his  work  is 
wild ;  andJ;herefore  throuirh  the  whole  of  it  we  shall  find  the 
egdence  oLdeep  insight  into  nature.     His  beasts  and  birds, 
however  monstrous,  wiB  "^ave  profound  relations  with  the  ""^ 
true.    He  may  be  an  ignorant  man,  and  little  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  nature ;  he  is  certainly  a  busy  man,  and  has  not 
much  time  to  watch  nature ;  but  he  never  saw  a  serpent  cross     \ 
hisjpath.  nor  a  bird  ffit  across  the  sky,  nor  a  uzaitr  ba^k^pon 
a  stone,  witTipi^t  hMTiiing  sn  much  of  the  sublimity  and  inner  X 

n^Igeof  eaph .as mil  npt  sij^er Jiim, jj^^nj^itE^ 
them  coldly.  He  may  not  be  able  to  carve  plumes  or  scaUS"  ; 
well;  but  his  creatures  will  bite  and  fly,  for  all  that.  The 
ignoble  workman  is  the  very  reverse  of  this.  He  never  felt, 
never  looked  at  nature ;  and  if  he  endeavour  to  imitate  the 
work  of  the  other^  all  his  touches  will  be  made  at  random, 
and  all  his  extravagances  will  be  ineffective;  he  may  knit 
brows,  and  twist  lips,  and  lengthen  beaks,  and  sharpen  teeth, 

^  [The  quotation  is  from  the  Inferno^  ix.  53  :  '^  Hasten  Medusa^  so  shall  we  change 
hiin  to  adamant/'  and  the  suhsequent  reference  is  to  the  following  lines : — 

'^  'Turn  thyself  rounds  and  keep 
Thy  countenance  hid ;  for  if  the  Gorgon  dire 
Be  shown  and  thou  shouldst  view  it,  thy  return 
Upwards  would  he  for  ever  lost.'    This  said. 
Himself  my  gentle  master,  tum'd  me  round ; 
Nor  trusted  he  niy  hand,  hut  with  his  own 
He  also  hid  me."] 


/ 

1 
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faifc.  H  vlU  all  be  in  vain.    He  may  make  hit 
guating^  bat  tatter  teatNL. 


^  <  :-^  M  •  i 


«»< 


Ml    H  t^ 


§  49.  There  i%  li0Wever,  often  anottier  ouve  of  di£Bi 
tfaaa  thk.  The  tnie  grotesque  being  the  expremaa  of  ths 
riQpoie  or  play  of  a  serious  mind,  there  is  a  &lae  fpcliiffiqOf^ 
opposed  to  it,  which  is  the  result  of  the  Jidl  eocertum  <rf  a 
frioohus  one.  There  is  much  grotesque  which  is  wrou^t 
ofut  with  exquisite  care  and  paitis,  and  as  mudi  hibour  givefei 
to  it  as  if  it  were  of  the  noblest  subject ;  so  that  the  work- 
mati  is  evidently  no  longer  apathetic,  and  has  no  ekcuse  for 
uncoBtaMtedness  of  thought,  or  sudden  unreasonable  fear.  If 
he  awakens  horror  now^  it  ought  to  be  in  some  truly  sub^ 
lime  tovoL    His  strength  is  in  his  work;  jMid_Jie  must, 

IP'^^^^y  ^  TO^Mifff  hyimonr  and  fite  of  jgr^C  £ 

does  so,  it  must  be  because  his  mind  is  naturally  Mvoli 

^yfthfaTi  And  herein  lies  the  real  disunction  Ibetween  the 
base  grotesque  of  Haphael  and  the  Renaissance,  aboTe 
alluded  to,^  and  the  true  Gothic  grotesque.  Those  gro- 
tesques or  arabesques  of  the  Vatican,  and  other  such  work, 
which  have  become  the  patterns  of  ornamentation  in  modem 
times,  are  the  fruit  of  great  min^s  ^fgrmif^H  Jto^^^^fegse  objects. 
The  care,  skill,  and  science,  applied  to  the  distribution  of 
the  leaves,  and  the  drawing  of  the  figures,  are  intense,  adnmv 
able,  and  accurate;  therefore,  they  ought  to  have  produced 
a  grand  and  serious  work,  not  a  tissue  of  nonsense.  If  we 
can  draw  the  human  head  perfectly,  and  are  masters  of  its 
expression  and  its  beauty,  we  have  no  business  to  cut  it  off, 
and  hang  it  up  by  the  hair  at  the  end  of  a  garland  If  we 
can  draw  the  human  body  in  the  perfection  of  its  grace  and 
movement,  we  have  no  business  to  take  away  its  limbs,  and 
terminate  it  with  a  bunch  of  leaves.  Or  rather,  our  doing 
so  will  imply  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  us;  that, 
if  we  can  consent  to  use  our  best  powers  for  such  base  and 
vain  trifling,  there  must  be  something  wanting  in  the  powers 


^  [See  above^  p.  162.] 
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theiaselvcB;  and  that,  however  skilful  we  may  be,  or  how^ 
tver  learned,  we  are  wanting  both  in  the  earnestness  which 
can  appreh^id  a  noble  truth,  and  in  the  thoughtfulnan 
whieh  can  leel  a  noble  fear.  No  Divine  terrw  will  ever  be 
fcmnd  in  the  work  of  the  man  who  wastes  a  colossal  strength 
in  elaborating  toys;  for  the  first  lesscm  which  that  tenor  i 
aeat  to  teadh  us  is  the  valueoinEEe  numan  soul,  and 
mmtD^  flrmwtal  tune. 

$50.  And  are  we  never,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  to  possess  m 
refined  or  perfect  ornamentation  ?  Must  all  decoration  be  the 
work  of  the  ignorant  and  the  rude  ?  Not  so ;  but  exactly  in 
]^portion  aS/the  ignorance  and  rudeness  diminish,  must  the 
ornamentation  become  rational  and  the  gtotesqueness  dis- 
appear. The  noblest  lessons  may  be  taught  in  ornamentation, 
the  most  solemn  truths  compressed  into  it.  The  Book  of 
Greneas,  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  incidents,  in  all  the  depth 
of  its  meaning,  is  bound  within  the  leaf-borders  of  the 
gates  of  GhibertL^  But  Raphael's  arabesque  is  mere  dabo^ 
rate  idleness.  It  has  neither  meaning  nor  heart  in  it;  it  is 
an  unnatural  and  monstrous  abortion. 

§  51.  Now,  this  passing  of  the  grotesque  into  higher  art, 
as  tiie  mind  of  the  workman  becomes  irdformed  with  better 
knowledge,  and  capable  of  more  earnest  exertion,  takes  place 
in  two  ways.  Either,  as  his  power  increases,  he  devotes 
himself  more  and  more  to  the  beauty  which  he  now  feels 
himself  able  to  express,  and  so  the  grotesque  expands,  and 
softens  into  the  beauti^,  as  in  the  above-named  instance 
of  the  gates  of  Ghiberti ;  or  else,  if  the  mind  of  the  work- 
man be  naturally  inclined  to  gloomy  contemplation,  the 
imperfection  or  apathy  of  his  work  rises  into  nobler  terrible- 
ness,  until  we  reach  the  point  of  the  grotesque  of  Albert 
Durer,  where,  every  now  and  then,  the  playfulness  or  apathy 
of  the  painter  passes  into  perfect  sublime.  Take  the  Adam 
and  Eve,  for  instance.  When  he  gave  Adam  a  bough  to 
hold,  with  a  parrot  on  it,   and  a  tablet  hung  to  it,  with 

1  [See  Vol  IX.  p.  260  n.,  and  for  Raphael's  arabeaques  in  the  Vatici|n,  Vol  III. 
pp.  92, 198.] 
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an 


Albertus  Diner  Noricus  fadebat,  1504,"  thexeapon,  his 
mind  wis  not  in  Pandise.  He  was  half  in  jdky,  half 
apathetic  with  respect  to  his  subject,  thinking  how  to  do 
his  woric  well,  as  a  wise  master-gnver,  and  how  to  reoeiTe 
his  just  reward  of  fiime.  But  he  rose  into  the  true  sublime 
in  tiie  head  of  Adam,  and  in  the  profound  truthftilness 
of  every  creature  that  fills  the  forest  So  again,  in  that 
magnificent  coat  of  arms,  with  the  lady  and  the  satjnr,  as 
he  cast  the  fiuttering  drapery  hither  and  thither  round  the 
hdmet,  and  wove  the  delicate  crown  upon  the  woman's 
fordiead,  he  was  in  a  kind  of  play;    but  there  is  none  in 

e  dreadful  skull  upon  the  shield.  And  in  the  ^^  Knight 
and  Death,"  and  in  the  dragons  of  the  illustrations  to  the 
Apocalypse,  there  is  neither  play  nor  apathy;^  but  their 
grotesque  is  of  the  ghastly  kind  which  best  illustrates  the 
nature  of  death  and  sin.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  second  state  of  mind  out  of  which  the 
noble  grotesque  is  developed ;  that  is  to  say,  the  temper  of 
mockery. 

§  52.  (b)  Mockery,  or  Satire.  In  the  former  part  of 
this  chapter,'  when  I  spoke  of  the  kinds  of  art  whidi  were 
produced  in  the  recreation  of  the  lower  orders,  I  only  spoke 
of  forms  of  ornament,  not  of  the  expression  of  satire  or 
humour.  But  it  seems  probable  that  nothing  is  so  refresh- 
ing to  the  vulgar  mind  as  some  exercise  of  this  faculty, 
more  especially  on  the  failings  of  their  superiors;  and  that, 
wherever  the  lower  orders  are  allowed  to  express  them- 
selves freely,  we  shall  find  humour,  more  or  less  caustic, 
becoming  a  principal  feature  in  their  work.    The  classical 

^  [An  example  of  the  ''Adam  and  Eve"  was  placed  by  Ruskin  in  his  "Standard 
Series"  at  Oxford  (No.  10) ;  in  his  catalogue  he  calls  it  the  master's  ''best  plate  in 
point  of  execution^  and  in  that  respect  unrivalled."  He  refers  to  the  tablet  in  Seven 
Lamps,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  149.  Of  the  ''  Coat  of  Arms  with  Skull^"  an  impression  is  in  the 
"  Rudimentary  Series  "  (Na  65) ;  the  engraving  is  further  described  in  The  Eagle* e  Neet, 
P  155.  For  the  "  Knight  and  Death/'  see  '*  Standard  Series/'  No.  9 ;  for  the  Dragons 
in  the  illustrations  to  the  Apocalypse^  see  Modem  Painiere,  vol.  iv.  ch.  xv.  §  25.] 

>  [The  "  Travellers'  Edition"  prints  from  here  "  When  1  spoke  ..."  down  to  nearly 
the  end  of  §  67  (see  below^  p.  187)>  as  Appendix  i.  in  its  second  volume^  the  following 
note  being  given  : — 

"Part  of  the  chapter  on  Grotesque  Renaissance — not  necessary  to  its 
conclusions^  but  of  value  enough  in  itself  to  be  here  retained."] 
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and  Renaissance  manufSActures  of  modem  times  having 
silenced  the  independent  language  of  the  operative,  his 
hmnour  and  satire  pass  away  in  the  woy^-^t  which  has 
of  late  become  the  especial  study  of  the  group  of  authors 
headed  by  Charles  Dickens;^  all  this  power  was  formerly 
thrown  into  noble  art,  and  became  permanently  expressed 
in  the  sculptures  of  the  cathedral  It  was  never  thou^t 
that  there  was  anything  discordant  or  improper  in  such  a 
positicm :  for  the  builders  evidently  felt  very  deeply  a  truth 
of  which,  in  modem  times,  we  are  less  cognizant ;  that  JoUj 
and  sin  are,  to  a  certam  extent,  synonymous,  and  that  it 
would  be  well  for  mankind  in  general  if  aUcould  be  made 
to  fed  that  wickedness  is  as  contemptible  as  it  is  hatefuL 
So  that  the  vices  were  permitted  to  be  represented  under 
the  most  ridiculous  forms,  and'  the  coarsest  wit  of  the 
workman  to  be  exhausted  in  completing  the  degradation  of 
the  creatures  supposed  to  be  subjected  to  them. 

§  58.  Nor  were  even  the  supernatural  powers  of  evil 
exempt  from  this  species  of  satire.  For  with  whatever 
hatred  or  horror  the  evil  angels  were  r^farded,  it  was  one 
of  the  conditions  of  Christianity  that  they  should  also 
be  looked  upon  as  vanquished ;  and  this  not  merely  in  their 
great  combat  with  the  King  of  Saints,  but  in  daily  and 
hourly  combats  with  the  weakest  of  His  servants.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  narrowness  of  the  powers  of  abstract  con- 
ception in  the  workman,  the  nobleness  of  the  idea  of  spiritual 
nature  diminished,  and  the  traditions  of  the  encounters  of 
men  with  fiends  in  daily  temptations  were  imagined  with 
less  terrific  circumstances,  until  the  agencies  which  in  such 
warfSare  were  almost  always  represented  as  vanquished  with 

^  [Raskin^  as  we  liave  seen  (VoL  I.  p.  xliz.^  VoL  IX.  po.  200^  429)^  waa  a  regular 
reader  of  Dickens ;  and,  as  a  glance  at  the  General  Index  wiU  show,  referred  coostantljr 
to  his  books.  The  opinion  here  expressed  of  Dickens  as  the  head  of  the  modem 
achool  of  wit  and  satire  is  repeated  in  Modem  Fainter9,  voL  iiL,  App.  liL ;  '^  the 
easentiwl  value  and  truth  "  of  his  writings  in  their  general  drift  and  purpose  is  affirmed 
in  Unto  This  LaH^  §  14  n. ;  his  close  observation  of  natural  phenomena,  love  of  beautiful 
seenery^  and  power  of  description  are  noted  in  Modem  FaitUere^  voL  L  (VoL  III. 
pp.  3479  670  n,),  vol.  iiL  ch.  xvL  §^  20^  and  Fore  Clavigera,  Letter  19.1 

*  [In  his  copy  for  revision  Ruskin  struck  out  the  word  "all,  which  appears  in 
all  editions  hitherto,  before  ''the  coarsest  wit"] 
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diqgraeet  beosme»  il  last,  as  much  dte  objects  (if  eoBtempt  as 
t6trar. 

Hie  sapetstitiiMis  iriiich  represented  the  devfl  as  assidn- 
faig  various  contemptihle  forms  or  disguises  in  oider  to 
^eoonqptish  his  purposes  aided  this  gradual  degrjidation  of 
eonoeption,  and  directed  the  study  dt  the  woi^nan  to  the 
most  strange  and  ugly  eonditions  of  animal  form»  until  at 
last,  even  in  the  most  serious  subjects,  the  fiends  are  oftener 
ludicrous  than  terribla  Nor,  indeed,  is  this  altogether 
avoidaUe,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  express  intense  wickedness 
without  some  ccmdition  of  degradation.  Malice,  subtlety, 
and  pride,  in  their  extreme,  cannot  be  writtoi  upon  noble 
Ibmis ;  and  I  am  aware  of  no  effort  to  represent  t^e  Satanie 
mind  in  the  aqgelic  form  which  has  succeeded  in  pMntio^.^ 
Milton  succeeds  only  because  he  separately  describes  the 
movements  of  the  mind,  and  therefore  leaves  himself  at 
liberty  to  make  the  form  heroic;  but  that  foim  is  never 
distinct  enough  to  be  painted.  Dante,  who  will  not  leave 
even  external  fdrms  obscure,  degrades  them  before  he  can 
feel  them  to  be  demoniacal ;  so  also  John  Bunyan :  both  of 
tibem,  I  think,  having  firmer  &ith  than  Milton's  in  their 
own  creations,  and  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  sin. 
_  :es  his  fiends  toojaolje,  and  misses  the  foulness, 

inconstancy,  and  fury  of  wickedness.  His  Satan  possesses 
some  virtues,  not  the  less  virtues  for  being  applied  to  evil  pur- 
pose. Courage,  resolution,  patience,  deliberation  in  counsel^ 
this  latter  being  eminently  a  wise  and  holy  character,  as 
opposed  to  the  ^^Insania"  of  excessive  sin:  and  all  this,  if 
not  a  shallow  and  false,  is  a  smoothed  and  artistical,  con- 
ception. On  the  other  hand,  I  have  always  felt  that  there 
was  a  peculiar  grandeur  in  the  indescribable  ungovernable 
fury  of  Dante's  fiends,  ever  shortening  its  own  powers,  and 

disappointing  J|s^own  purposes ;  the.^dfiftf, ,  blindi-^apea^dggy 
imspeakable  (ra^,?  fierce  as  the  £y?htninir,  but  errinir  from 
its  mark  or  turniiag  senselessly  agamst  itself,  and  stiU  further 


^  [See,  however,  Modem  Painisn,  voL  ii.  (\^oL  IV.  pp.  318-^19  n.).] 
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debased  by  foulness  of  fonn  and  action.    Somethinip  is  indeed 
lowed  for  tiie  rude  feelings  of  the  time,  but  I  bdioTQ 
all  sueh  men  as  Dante  are  sent  into  the  world  at  the  time 
wlieii  they  ean  do  their  work  best;  and  that,  it  being  tsp* 
piMnted  for  him  to  give  to  mankind  the  most  vigorous  realisa-    ^ 
tion  possible  both  of  Hell  and  Heaven,  he  was  bom  both 
in  the  country  and  at  the  time  which  furnished  the  most 
stem  opposition  of  Horror  and  Beauty,  and  permitted  it  to 
be  written  in  the  clearest  terms.    And,  therefore,  though 
there  are  passages  in  the  Inferno  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  poet  now  to  write,  I  look  upon  it  as  all  the  mor^  . 
perfect  for  them.    For  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  | 
one  characteristic  of  excessive  vice  is  indecency,  a  general  /  V 
baseness  in  its  thoughts  and  acts  concerning  the  body,*  and  / 
that  the  full  portraiture  of  it  canijiot  be  given  without  mark- 
ing, and  that  in  the  strongest  lines,  this  tendency  to  corpoftal 

t,  TOul3rBe"  done 


ktion;  which,  in  the  time  of  Dante, 

it  cannot  now.  And,  therefore,  I  think  the  twenty- 
first  i(na  twenty-second  books  of  the  Ifffcmo  the  most 
pierfect  portraitures  of  fiendish  nature  which  we  possess; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  in  their  mingling  of  the  extreme  of 
horror  (for  it  seems  to  me  that  the  silent  swiftness  of  tbe 
first  deinon, ''  con  Y  ali  aperte  e  sovra  i  pie  leggiero,''  cannot 
be  surpassed  in  dreadfiilness  ^)  with  ludicrous  actions  and 
images,  they  present  the  most  perfect  instances  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  of  the  terrible  grotesque.  But  the  whole 
of  the  Inferno  is  fiill  of  this  grotesque,  as  well  as  the  Faerie  '^ 
Queen;  and  these  two  poems,  together  with  the  works  of 
Albert  Durer,  will  enable  the  reader  to  study  it  in  its  noblest 
forms,  without  reference  to  Gothic  cathedrals. 

§  54.  Now,  just  as  there  are  base  and  noble  conditions  of 
the  apathetic  grotesque,  so  also  are  there  of  this  satirical    ^ 
grotesque.     The   condition  which  might  be  mistaken  for  it 

*  Let  the  reader  examine^  with  especial  reference  to  this  subject,  the 

g0B€Ta] 

1  [Ir^emo,  xxi.  33  :  '^  With  wingB  oatstretched,  and  feet  of  nimblert  tread."] 
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is  that  above  described  as  lesultiiig  from  the  malice  of  men 
giyen  to  pleasure,  and  in  which  the  grossness  and  Ibukiess 
are  in  the  workman  as  much  as  in  his  subject^  so  that  he 
chooses  to  represent  vice  and  disease  rather  than  virtue  and 
beautjr,  having  his  chief  delight  in  contemplating  them; 
though  he  still  mocks  at  them  with  such  dull  wit  as  may 
be  in  him,  because,  as  Young  has  said  most  truly, 

''Tte  not  in  folly  not  to  soom  «  fooL*'^ 

§  55.  Now  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  this  grotesque  from  its 
noble  counterpart,  by  merely  observing  wheUier  any  forms  of 
beauty  or  dignity  are  mingled  with  it  or  not ;  for,  of  course, 
the  noble  grotesque  is  only  employed  by  its  master  for  good 
purposes,  and  to  contrast  with  beauty :  but  the  base  woi^nan 
cannot  conceive  anything  but  what  is  base ;  and  there  will  be 
no  loveliness  in  any  part  of  his  work,  or,  at  the  best,  a  loveli- 
ness measured  by  line  and  rule,  and  dependent  on  legal  shapes 
of  feature.  But,  without  resorting  to  this  test,  and  merely 
by  examining  the  ugly  grotesque  itself,  it  will  be  found  that, 
if  it  belongs  to  the  base  school,  there  wiU  be,  first,  no 
Horror  in  it;  secondly,  no  Nature  in  it;  and,  thirdly,  no 
Mercy  in  it. 

§  56.  I  say,  first,  no  Horror.     For  the  base  soul  has  no 

fear  of  sin,  and  no  hatred  of  it :  and  however  it  may  strive 

y^    to  make  its  work  terrible,  there  will  be  no  genuineness  in 

the  fear;   the  utmost  it  can  do  will  be  to  make  its  work 

disgusting. 

Secondly,  there  wiU  be  no  Nature  in  it.  It  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  ends  proposed  by  Providence  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  ^*^*;_fi!;!g;;2^^f  ti1i£j[;;3;j;g_  r^^t^^",  *^**  *^^  various 
vices  to  which  mankind  are  liable  should  be  severally  ex- 
pressed in  them  so  distinctly  and  clearly  as  that  men  could 
not  but  understand  the  lesson;  while  yet  these  conditions 
of  vice  might,  in  the  inferior  animal,  be  observed  without  the 
disgust  and  hatred  which  the  same  vices  would  excite,  if  seen 

1  \JSr%gld  ThtnighU,  I  line  41S.] 
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in  moi,  and  might  be  associated  with  features  of  interest 
which  would  otherwise   attract  and  reward  contemplation. 
Thus,  ferocity,  cunning,  sloth,  discontent,  gluttony,  unclean- 
ness,  and  cruelty  are  seen,  each  in  its  extreme,  in  various 
animals;   and  are  so  vigorously  expressed,  that,  when  men 
desyre^to  indicate  the  same  ..yjces  Iq  connexiou^J^ 
l^rms,  they  can  do  it  no  better  than  by  borrowing  here  and 
^"^^[^  tfie^featuSres  of  animals^    'And  "iwTien"'thcr*w^^ 
thus  led  to  the  conteni^iitlon'  of  the  animal  kingdom,  find- 
ing therein  the  expressions  of  vice  which  he  needs,  associated ,; 
with  power,  and  nobleness,  and  freedom  from  disease,  if  his; 
mind  be  of  right  tone,  he  becomes  interested  in  this  new 
study ;  and  all  noble  grotesque  is,  therefore,  fiill  of  the  most    ^ 
adndrable  rendering  of  animal  character.     But  the  ignoUe 
"Vforkman  is  capable  of  ho  interest  oftildS'kind;  and,  being 
too  duU  to  appreciate,  and  too  idle  to  execute,  the  subtle 
and  wonderful  lines  on  which  the  expression  of  the  lower 
animal  depends,  he  contents  himself  with  vulgar  exaggera- 
tion, and  leaves  his  work  as  false  as  it  is  monstrous,  a  mass 
of  blunt  malice  and  obscene  ignorance. 

§  57.  Lastly,  there  will  be  no  Mercy  in  it.  Wherever  the 
satire  of  the  noble  grotesque  fixes  upon  human  nature,  it 
does  so  with  much  sorrow  mingled  amidst  its  indignation :  in 
its  highest  forms  there  is  an  infinite  tenderness,  like  that  of 
the  fool  in  Lear ;  and  even  in  its  more  heedless  or  bitter 
sarcasm,  it  never  loses  sight  altogether  of  the  better  nature  L 
of  what  it  attacks,  nor  refuses  to  acknowledge  its  redeeming 
or  pardonable  features.  But  the  ignoble  grotesque  has  no 
pity:  it  rejoices  in  iniquity,^  and  exists  only  to  slander. 

§  58.  I  have  not  space  to  follow  out  the  various  forms  of 
transition  which  exist  between  the  two  extremes  of  great  and 
base  in  the  satirical  and  grotesque.  The  reader  must  always 
remember,  that  although  there  is  an  infinite  distance  between 
the  best  and  worst,  in  this  kind  the  interval  is  filled  by  endless 
conditions  more  or  less  inclining  to  the  evil   or   the  good; 

^  [See  1  Corinthians  xiii.  6.] 
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impurity  and  milice  stealing  gradually  into  the  noUer  farmsp 
and  invention  and  wit  elevating  the  lower,  according  to  the 
countless  ming^ings  of  the  elements  of  the  human  souL 

}  AO.  (c)    Ungovemahleness    of  the  imagination.      The 

reader  is  always  to  keep  in  mind^  that  if  the  objects  of 

horror  in  "vidiidi  the   terrible  grotesque  finds  its  materials 

^  .  were  contemplated  in  their  true  light,  and  with  the  entire 

^  I  energy  of  the  soul,  they  would  cease  to  be  grotesque,  and 

become  altogether  sublime;  and  that  therefore  it  is  some 
shortening  of  the  power,  or  the  will,  of  contempUtion,  and 
some  consequent  distortion  of  the  terrible  image  in  which  the 
grotesqueness  consists.    Now  this  distortion  takeS-iJace,  it 

,jut||svor  unffovemableness  rtf  itirmflnnw.»inTi.  It  is  this  ust 
cause  m  the  grot^ue  which  we  have  finally  to  consider ; 
namely,  the  error  and  wiMness  of  the  mental  impressions, 
caused  by  fear  operating  upon  strong  powers  of  imagination, 
or  by  the  failure  of  the  human  faculties  in  the  endeavour 

I  to  grasp  the  highest  truths. 

§  60.  The  grotesque  which  comes  to  all  men  in  a  disturbed 
dream  is  the  most  intelligible  example  of  this  kind,  but  also 
the  most  ignoble;  the  imagination,  in  this  instance,  being 
entirely  deprived  of  all  aid  fix>m  reason,  and  incapable  of  self- 
government.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  noblest  forms  of 
imaginative  power  are  also  in  some  sort  ungovernable,  and 
have  in  them  something  of  the  character  of  dreams ;  *  so  that 
the  vision,  of  whatever  kind,  comes  uncalled,  and  will  not 
submit  itself  to  the  seer,  but  conquers  him»  and  forces  him 
to  speak  as  a  prophet,  having  no  power  over  his  words  or 
thoughts.*    Only,  if  the  whole  man  be  trained  perfectiy,  and 

*  This  opposition  of  art  to  inspiration  is  long  and  gracefully  dwelt  upon  bj 
Plato  in  his  Phasdrtu ;  using,  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  almost  the  words 
of  St.  Paul:  KdWtov  fxafyrvpowriv  ol  iraAaioi  fiAviav  (rui<fipo<rvvris,  rrjv  ^k  0€Ov 
rrJ9  Tap  dvOpioriav  yiyvo/Acvf/s :  *'  It  is  the  testiroon j  of  the  ancients,  that  ike 


^  [The  "Travellers'  Edition"  omits  ''(c)  Un^oveniableness  of  the  imagination, 
and  reads  ''  And  he  must  also  keep  in  miud  .  .  ."] 

*  [See  Vol.  IV.  p.  222  n.,  and  the  General  ludex,  9.  *'  Dreams."] 
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mind  calm,  consistent,  and  powerful,  the  vision  which 
comes  to  him  is  seen  as  in  a  perfect  mirror,  serenely,  and  in 
consistence  with  the  rational  powers;  but  if  the  mind  be 
imperfect  and  ill  trained,  the  vision  is  seen  as  in  a  broken 
minor,  with  strange  distortions  and  discrepancies,  all  the 
passions  of  the  heart  breathing  upon  it  in  cross  ripples,  tUl 
hardly  a   trace  of  it  remains    unbroken.     So  that,  strictly 


mhick  U  of  God  U  a  nobler  thing  than  the  msdom  iMck  it  of  witm  / " 
and  agmin, "  He  who  sets  himself  to  any  woric  with  which  the  Muses  have 
to  do  "  (t.tf.,  to  any  of  the  fine  arts)  '*  without  madness,  thinking  that  by  art 
alone  he  ean  do  his  work  sufficiently,  will  be  fouiid  vain  and  incapable,  and 
the  wofk  of  temperance  and  rationalism  will  be  thrust  aside  and  obscored 
by  that  of  inspiration."  ^  The  passages  to  the  same  effect,  relating  especially 
to  poetry,  are  innumerable  in  nearly  all  ancient  writers  ;  but  in  this  of  Plato, 
the  entire  eompass  of  the  fine  arts  is  intended  to  be  embraced. 

No  one  acquainted  with  other  parts  of  my  writings  will  suppose  me  to 
be  an  advocate  of  idle  trust  in  the  imajrination.  But  it  is  in  these  days  just 
as  necessary  to  allege  the  supremacy  of  genius  as  the  necessity  of  labour;  fbr 
there  never  was,  perhaps,  a  period  in  which  the  peculiar  gift  of  the  painter 
was  so  little  discerned,  in  which  so  many  and  so  vain  efforts  have  been  made 
to  replaoe  it  by  study  and  toil.  This  has  been  peculiarly  the  case  ¥rith  the 
German  sdiool ;  and  there  are  few  exhibitions  of  human  error  more  pitiable 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  inferior  members  of  it,  men  originally  and  fot 
ever  destitute  of  the  painting  faculty,  force  themselves  into  an  unnatural, 
encnmbered,  learned  ^ctification  of  tasteless  fruit,  and  pass  laborious  lives 
in  setting  obscurely  and  weakly  upon  canvas  the  philosophy,  if  such  it  be, 
which  ten  minutes'  work  of  a  strong  man  would  have  put  into  healthy  practice 
or  plain  words,  I  know  not  anything  more  melancholy  than  the  sight  of  the 
huge  German  cartoon,  with  its  objective  side,  and  its  subjective  side ;  ^  and 
mjTthological  division,  and  symbolical  division,  and  human  and  Divine  division  ; 
its  allegorical  sense,  and  literal  sense ;  and  ideal  point  of  view,  and  intellectual 
point  of  view ;  its  heroism  of  well-made  armour  and  knitted  brows ;  its 
heroinism  of  gracefid  attitude  and  braided  hair;  its  inwoven  web  of  senti- 
ment, and  piety,  and  philosophy,  and  anatomy,  and  history,  all  profound  :  and 
twenty  innocent  dashes  of  the  hand  of  one  God-made  painter,  poor  old 
Bassan  or  Bonifazio,^  were  worth  it  all,  and  worth  it  ten  thousand  times  over. 

Not  that  the  sentiment  or  the  philosophy  is  base  in  itself.  They  will  make 
a  good  man,  but  they  will  not  make  a  good  painter — no,  nor  the  millionth 


^  [The  passages  here  quoted  are  in  pp.  244  aud  245  (Stepb.)  of  the  PlutdruM; 
compare  1  Corinthiaos  i.  26,  ii.  14.] 

'  [Compare  VoL  IV.  p.  57  n.,  on  Ruskin's  attitude  to  German  philosophy.] 
^  [Huskin,  it  will  be  seen,  purposely  chooses  two  painters,  whom  he  did  not  con- 
sider first-rate.  For  Bassano,  see  Modern  Painters,  vol.  v.  pt.  iz.  ch.  vi.  §  23,  and 
compare  ibid,,  ch.  xi.  §  8  n.,  and  vol.  ii.  sec  ii.  ch.  iv.  §  10.  For  Bonifazio,  whom 
Rusk  in  rated  higher,  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iiL  ch.  xviiL  §  22  and  App.  iiL  ;  voL  iv. 
ch.  xviiL  §  0 ;  and  Chiide  to  the  Venetian  Academy,] 
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gpeddqg,  the  intagmatum  is  never  governed ;  it  is  always  the 
niHpg  and  Divine  pofwer:  and  the  rest  of  the  man  is  to  it 
only  as  an  instrument  which  it  soundSt  or  a  tahkt  on  which 
it  writes;  deaily  and  sublimely  if  the  wax  be  smooUi  and 
the  strings  true,  grotesquely  and  wildly  if  they  are  strained 
and  farol^  AxA  thus  the  lUad^  the  Iftfemo^  the  PQgrMt 
Progreu^  the  Faerie  Queefh  are  all  of  them  true  dreams;^ 
only  the  sleep  of  the  men  to  whom  they  came  was  the  deep, 
living  sleep  which  Grod  sends,  with  a  sacredness  in  it  as  qdt 
dqtth,  the  revealer  of  secrets, 

^  ^1.  Now.  oMCTve  in jBiis  matter,  carefully,  the  diffisr- 
ence  between\a  dim  mirrOTJand  a  distorted  one ;  and  do  not 
blame  me  for  pressing  the  analogy  too  &ix,  for  it  will  enable 
me  to  explain  my  meaning  every  way  more  dearly.  Most 
men's  minds  are  dim  mirrors,  in  which  all  truth  is  seen,  as 
St.  Paul  tdls  us,  darkly;'  this  is  the  fault  most  common 
and  most  fatal ;  dulness  of  the  heart  and  mistiness  of  sig^t, 
increasing  to  utter  hardness  and  blindness;  Satan  breath- 
ing upon  the  glass,  so  that  if  we  do  not  sweep  the  mist 
laboriously  away,  it  will  take  no  image.  But,  even  so  fiur 
as  we  are  able  to  do  this,  we  have  still  the  distortion  to 

ptrt  of  a  painter.  Tbej  would  have  been  good  in  the  work  and  wordi  of 
daily  life ;  but  they  are  good  for  nothing  in  the  cartoon,  if  they  are  there 
alone.  And  the  worst  result,  of  the  system  is  the  intense  conceit  into  which 
it  cultivates  a  weak  mind.  Nothing  is  so  hopeless,  so  intolerable,  as  the  pride 
of  a  foolish  man  who  has  passed  through  a  process  of  thinking,  so  as  actually 
to  have  found  something  out.  He  believes  there  is  nothing  dbe  to  be  found 
out  in  the  universe.  Whereas  the  truly  great  man,  on  whom  the  Revelatioiit 
rain  till  they  bear  him  to  the  earth  with  their  weight,  lays  his  head  in  the 
dust,  and  speaks  thence— often  in  broken  syllables.  Vanity  is  indeed  a  very 
equally  divided  inheritance  among  mankind;  but  I  think  that  among  the 
first  persons,  no  emphasis  is  altogether  so  strong  as  that  on  the  German  IcL 
I  was  once  introduced  to  a  German  philosopher-painter  before  Tintoret'a 
"Massacre  of  the  Innocents."'  He  looked  at  it  superciliously,  and  said 
it  "  wanted  to  be  restored."  He  had  been  himself  several  years  employed 
in  painting  a  "Faust"  in  a  red  jerkin  and  blue  fire;  which  made  Tintoret 
appear  somewhat  dull  to  him. 


^  [So  in  Modem  PaMert,  vol.  iv.  ch.  zx.  §  24,  Kuskin  says  that  great  art  is  the 
''art  of  dreaming."] 

'  ri  Coriuthians  xiii.  12.] 

'  I  For  this  picture,  see  below,  Venetian  Index,  p.  407.] 
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fear,  yet  not  to  the  same  extent,  for  we  can  in  some  sort  \  ^. 
allow  for  the  distortion  of  an  image,  if  only  we  can  see  it  \ 
dearly.  And  the  fSallen  hmnan  soul,  at  its  best,  must  be  as 
a  diminishing  glass,  and  that  a  broken  one,  to  the  mighty 
truths  of  the  universe  round  it ;  ^  and  the  wider  the  scope  of 
its  glance,  and  the  vaster  the  truths  into  which  it  obtains  an 
insight,  the  more  fantastic  their  distortion  is  likely  to  be, 
as  the  winds  and  vapours  trouble  the  field  of  the  telescope 
most  when  it  reaches  farthest. 

I  62.  Now,  so  far  as  the  truth  is  seen  by  the  imagina- 
tion* in  its  wholeness  and  quietness,  the  vision  is  sublime; 
but  so  far  as  it  is  narrowed  and  broken  by  the  inconsis- 
tencies of  the  human  capacity,  it  becomes  grotesque ;  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  rare  that  any  very  exalted  truth  should 
be  impressed  on  the  imagination  without  some  grotesqueness ;  J^ 
in  its  aspect,  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  diminution  of 
breadth  in  the  grasp  which  is  given  of  it.  Nearly  all  the 
dreams  r^porded  in  the  Bible.:r-^acob's,  JosepITs,  Fharaons, 


i^*' 


ebuchadnezzar's,--Hare^^gTO^tes^^  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  accessory  scenery  intKeroolEs  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Apo- 
calypse. Thus,  Jacob's  dream  revealed  to  him  the  ministry 
of  angels;  but  because  this  ministry  could  not  be  seen  or 
understood  by  him  in  its  fulness,  it  was  narrowed  to  him 
into  a  ladder  between  heaven  and  earth,  which  was  a  gro- 
tesque. Joseph's  two  dreams  were  evidently  intended  to  be 
signs  of  the  steadfastness  of  the  Divine  purpose  towards 
him,  by  possessing  the  clearness  of  special  prophecy;  yet 
were  couched  in  such  imagery,  as  not  to  inform  him  pre- 
maturely of  his  destiny,  and  only  to  be  imderstood  after 
their  fulfilment.  The  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  were  at  the  j^ 
period,  and  are  indeed  throughout  the  Bible,  the  symbols 

*  I  have  before  stated  {Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii.  sec.  ii.  eh.  iii.  ^  28,  29) 
that  the  first  function  of  the  imagination  is  the  apprehension  of  ultimate     ^ 
truth.  ^ 

^  [Compare  Modem  Painters,  vol  i.  (Vol.  III.  p.  137)>  where  it  is  said  that  the 
Artist's  mind  must  not  be  "  like  a  badly  blown  glass  that  distorts  what  we  see  through 
it ; "  see  also  Vol.  IX.  pp.  4(Hf-410.] 
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of  high  aj^o^^  It  was  not  revealed  to  Joteph  that  he 
ahoiild  he  lord  over  all  Egypt;  but  the  representatiop  of 
his  fkmily  by  symbok  of  the  most  magnificent  dominion^ 
add  yet  as  subject  to  him»  must  have  been  afterwards  felt 
by  hnn  as  a  distinctly  prophetic  indication  of  his  own  supreme 
power.  It  was  not  revealed  to  him  that  the  occasion  of 
his  brethren's  special  humiliation  before  him  should  be  their 
coming  to  buy  com;  but  when  the  event  took  place,  must 
he  not  have  felt  that  there  was  prophetic  purpose  in  the 
form  of  the  sheaves  of  wheat  which  &st  inured  forth  their 
subjection  to  him?^  And  these  two  images  of  the  sun 
dmng  obeisance,  and  the  sheaves  bowing  down, — narrowed 
and  imperfect  intimations  of  great  truth  which  yet  could 
not  be  otherwise  conveyed, — are  both  grotesques.  The  kine 
of  Pharaoh  eating  each  other,  the  gold  and  clay  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's image,  the  four  beasts  full  of  eyes,  and  other 
imagery  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Apocalypse,  are  grotesques  of 
the  same  kind,  on  which  I  need  not  farther  insist 

I  68.  Such  forms,  however,  ought  perhaps  to  have  heen 

arranged  under  a  separate  head,  as  Symbolical  Grotesque; 

but  the  element  of  awe  enters  into  them  so  strongly,  as  ta 

justify,  for    all    our    present    purposes,  their  being    classed 

.with  the  other  varieties  of  terrible  grotesque.      For  even  if 

the  symbolic  vision  itself  be  not  terrible,  the  scene  of  what 

may  be  veiled  behind   it  becomes  all  the    more  awfiil  in 

\     proportion  to  the  insignificance  or  strangeness  of  the  sign 

I     itself;  and,  I  believe,  this  thrill  of  mingled  doubt,  fear,  and 

\    curiosity  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  delight  which   man* 

\  kind  take  in  symbolism.     It  was  not  an  accidental  necessity 

for  the  conveyance  of  truth  by  pictures  instead  of  words,. 

which  led  to  its  universal   adoption  wherever  art  was   on 

the  advance;   but  the  Divine  fear  which  necessarily  follows 

on   the   understanding   thata   thing^^is   other   and    sff^^ter^ 

than  it  seems;   and  which,  it   appears   probable,  has   been 


'  *"■•*•*  «  ^^J  V0f:m*»-WH* 


1  rrhe  Bible  referencee  to  Joseph  are  Genesis  xzxvii.  6,  7,  9 ;  zli.  41 ;  xliL  5,  6  ; 
and  tke  following  references  are  Genesis  xli.  4;  Daniel  ii.  32,  S&;  £xekiel  L  18; 
Revelation  iv.  6.] 
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Tendered  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  human  heart,  because 
God  would  have  us  understand  that  this  is  true  not  of 
invented  symbols  merely,  but  of  all  things  amidst  which  i 
we  live;  that  there  is  a  deeper  meaning  within  them  than  f 
eye  hath  seen,  or  ear  hath  heard  ;^  and  that  the  wfacje 
viable  creation  is  a  mere  perishable  symbol  ot  thinigs  eternal 
and  true.  It  cannot  but  have  been  sometimes  a  subject 
of  wonder  with  thoughtM  men,  how  fondly,  age  after  age; 
the  Church  has  cherished  the  belief  that  the  four  Uving 
creatures  which  surroimded  the  Apocalyptic  throne  wem 
symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  rejoiced  to  use  tiiose 
fimns  in  its  picture-teaching ;  that  a  calf,  a  lion,  an  eagle^ 
and  a  beast  with  a  man's  face,  should  in  all  ages  have  been 
preferred  by  the  Christian  world,  as  expressive  of  Evangel-* 
istic  power  and  inspiration,  to  the  majesty  of  human  form ;  * 
and  that  quaint  grotesques,  awkward  and  often  ludicrous 
caricatures  even  of  the  animals  represented,  should  have 
been  regarded  by  all  men,  not  only  with  contentment,  but 
with  awe,  and  have  superseded  all  endeavours  to  represent 
the  characters  and  persons  of  the  EvangeUstic  writers  them- 
selves (except  in  a  few  instances,  confined  principally  to 
works  undertaken  without  a  definite  religious  purpose) ;  — 
this,  I   say,  might  appear  more  than  strange  to  us,  were  it 

^  ri  Corinthians  ii.  9.] 

'  [Raskin  had  further  light  thrown  on  this  subject,  shortly  after  the  present  volume 
had  been  published^  by  Mr.  Beveridge^  an  Edinburgh  doctor^  whom  he  eonsulted  for  a 
relazed  throat  In  a  letter  to  his  father  (which  is  of  further  value  as  illustratinc^ 
Rnskin's  interest  at  this  time  in  Biblical  types)^  he  sajrs  : — 

"Nov.  11  [1863]. —  ...  I  think  he  has  done  my  throat  good  already; 
at  all  events  he  has  given  me  two  such  lectures  on  Divinity  as  I  never  vet 
heard  in  my  life.  He  at  once  relieved  me  from  all  the  doubt  that  has 
troubled  me  so  long  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  four  beast  types  in  Revele* 
tions  iv.  by  merely  referring  me  to  Genesis  ii.  20  and  ix.  9^  10^  which,  com« 
pared  with  the  anthem  in  Revel,  iv.  9^  10^  11^  at  once  makes  the  whole 
thing  as  clear  as  crystal — the  four  beasts  being  types  of  the  whole  oreatioo* 
He  settled  another  point  for  me  in  the  parable  ot  the  prodigal  sou^  pointing 
out  that  the  younger  son^  usually  called  the  Qentile  churchy  is  in  reality 
the  Jewish  churchy  for  the  Jewish  church  was  called  in  Abraham,  the  mm 
of  Noah,  long  after  Noah ;  that  the  Jewish  church  is  now  in  its  state  of 
banishment^  filling  its  belly  with  husks;  that  on  its  recall  and  triumph, 
the  Gentile  churches  will  feel  some  envy,  like  the  elder  brother.  This 
makes  the  whole  parable,  in  its  typical  sense,  clear  at  once.  And  he  told 
me  multitudes  of  things  more,  but  I  have  no  room  for  them  to-day."] 
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not  that  we  ounelvw  duure  the  swe,  and  are  stfll  satisfied 
with  the  symbol,  and  that  justly.  Fot,  whether  we  aie 
conscious  of  it  or  not,  there  is  in  our  hearts,  as  we  gaae 
upon  the  brutal  forms  that  have  so  holy  A  8igmficatu»,^iai 
acknowledgment  that  it  was  not  Matthew,  nor  Biaik,  nor 
Luke,  nor  John,  in  whom  the  Grospel  of  Christ  was  un- 
sealed; but  that  the  invisible  things  of  Him  firom  the  be- 
ginning of  the  creation  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood 
by  the  things  that  are  made ;  that  the  whole  world,  and  all 
that  is  therein,  be  it  low  or  high,  great  or  small,  is  a  con- 
tinual Gospel;  and  that  as  the  heathen,  in  their  alienation 
from  Grod,  changed  His  glory  into  an  image  made  like 
unto  corruptible  man,^  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts, 
the  Christian,  in  his  approach  to  Grod,  is  to  undo  this  work, 
and  to  change  the  corruptible  things  into  the  image  of  His 
glory;  believing  that  there  is  nothing  so  base  in  creation, 
but  that  our  £Edth  may  give  it  wings  which  shall  raise  us 
into  companionship  with  heaven;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  nothing  so  great  or  so  goodly  in  creation, 
but  that  it  is  a  mean  symbol  of  the  Grospel  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  things  He  has  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him.' 

§  64.  And  it  is  easy  to  understand,  if  we  follow  out 
this  thought,  how,  when  once  the  symbolic  language  was 
familiarized  to  the  mind,  and  its  solemnity  felt  in  all  its 
folness,  there  was  no  likelihood  of  offence  being  taken  at 
any  repulsive  or  feeble  characters  in  execution  or  conception. 
There  was  no  form  so  mean,  no  incident  so  commonplace, 
but,  if  r^farded  in  this  light,  it  might  become  sublime ;  the 
more  vigorous  the  fancy  and  the  more  faithful  the  en- 
thusiasm, the  greater  would  be  the  likelihood  of  their  de- 
lighting in  the  contemplation  of  symbols  whose  mystery 
was  enhanced  by  apparent  insignificance,  or  in  which  the 
sanctity  and  majesty  of  meaning  were  contrasted  with  the 
utmost  uncouthness  of  external  form :  nor  with  uncouthness 
merely,  but  even  with   every  appearance  of  malignity  or 

^  [Roimuii  i.  20^  23.] 
<  [1  CorinthiaoB  ii.  9.] 
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baseness;  the  beholder  not  bemg  revolted  even  by  this,  but 
comprehending  that,  as  the  seeming  evil  in  the  framework 
of  creation  did  not  invalidate  its  Divine  authorship,  so 
neither  did  the  evil  or  imperfection  in  the  symbol  invalidate 
its  Divine  mess^^.  And  thus,  sometimes,  the  designer  at 
last  became  wanton  in  his  appeal  to  the  piety  of  his  in- 
terpreter, and  recklessly  poured  out  the  impurity  and  the 
savageness  of  his  own  heart,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  overlaid  with  the  fine  gold  of  the  sanctuary  by  the 
religion  of  their  beholder. 

§  65.  It  is  not,  however,  in  every  symbolical  subject 
that  the  fearful  grotesque  becomes  embodied  to  the  fulL 
The  element  of  distortion  which  affects  the  intellect  when 
dealing  with  subjects  above  its  proper  capacity,  is  as  nothing  y/ 
compared  with  that  which  it  sustains  from  the  direct  im- 
pressions of  terror.  It  is  the  trembling  of  the  human  soul 
in  the  presence  of  death  which  most  of  aU  disturbs  the 
images  on  the  intellectual  mirror,  and  invests  them  with 
the  fitfulness  and  ghastliness  of  dreams.  And  from  the 
contemplation  of  death,  and  of  the  pangs  which  follow  his 
footsteps,  arise  in  men's  hearts  the  troop  of  strange  and 
irresistible  superstitions  which,  more  or  less  melancholy  or 
majestic  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  mind  they  impress, 
are  yet  never  without  a  certain  grotesqueness,  following  on 
the  paralysis  of  the  reason  and  over-excitement  of  the  fancy. 
I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  actual  existence  of  spiritual 
manifestation;  I  have  never  weighed  the  evidence  upon  the; 
subject ;  ^  but  with  these,  if  such  exist,  we  are  not  here  con-  \L 
cerned.  The  grotesque  which  we  are  examining  arises  out 
of  that  condition  of  mind  which  appears  to  follow  naturally  <: 
upon  the  contemplation  of  death,  and  in  which  the  fancy  j 
is  brought  into  morbid  action  by  terror,  accompanied  by 
the  belief  in  spiritual  presence,  and  in  the  possibility  of^ 
spiritual  apparition.     Hence  are  developed  its  most  sublime, 

'  [For  Ruskin's  subsequent  interest  in  it,  see  D,  D,  Home :  Hit  Itft  and  Jiisncn, 
1888,  pp.  213-215.  The  Kuskin  letters  there  f^ven  are  reprinted  in  a  later  volume 
of  this  edition.] 
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r 

because  its  least  voluntary,  creations,  aided  by  the  feaifiil* 

^      ness  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  which  are  in  any  wise  tiie 

X      ministers  of  death,  and  primarily  directed  fay  tlu^  peculiar 

gfaastliness  of  expression  in  the  skeleton,  itsdf  a  species  of 

terrible  grotesque  in  its  rdation  to  the  perfect  human  frame. 

§  66.  Thus,  first  bom  fkom  the  dusty  and  dreadful  white* 
ness  of  the  duimel-house,  but  softened  in  their  forms  by  the 
holiest  of  human  afiections,  went  forth  the  troop  of  wild  and 
wonderful  images,  seen  through  tears,  that  had  the  mastery 
over  our  Northern  hearts  for  so  many  ages.^  The  powers  of 
sudden  destruction  luridng  in  the  woods  and  waters,  in  the 
rocks  and  clouds; — kdpie  and  gnome,  Lurm  and  Hartz 
spirits;  the  wraitii  and  foreboding  phantom;  tiie  spectra  of 
second  sight;  the  various  conceptions  of  avenging  or  tor- 
mented ghost,  haunting  the  perpetrator  of  crime,  or  expiating 
its  commission;  and  the  half  fictitious  and  contemplative* 
half  visionary  and  believed  images  of  the  presence  of  death 
itself,  doing  its  daily  work  in  the  chambers  of  sickness  and 
sin,  and  waiting  for  its  hour  in  the  fortalices  of  strength  and 
the  high  places  of  pleasure; — these,  partly  degrading  us  by 
the  instinctive  and  paralyzing  terror  witii  which  they  are 
I  attended,  and  parUy  ennobling  us  by  leading  our  thoughts 
to  dwell  in  the  eternal  world,  fill  the  last  and  the  most  im» 
portant  circle  in  that  great  kingdom  of  dark  and  distorted 
power,  of  which  we  aU  must  be  in  some  sort  the  subjects 
until  mortality  shall  be  swallowed  up  of  life ;  until  the  waters 
of  the  last  fordless  river  cease  to  roll  their  untransparent 
volume  between  us  and  the  light  of  heaven,  and  neither 
^^  death  stand  between  us  and  our  brethren,  nor  symbols  be- 

tween us  and  our  God. 

§  67.  We  have  now,  I  believe,  obtained  a  view  ap* 
proachinfif  to  completeness  of  the  various  branches  of  human 
feeling  which  are  concerned  in  the  developmeftt  Of  Jigs 
nepuliar  fSttft  6f  *  lurtl  It  remains  Tor '^  us"  1^^ 
briefly  as  possible,  what  facts  in  the  actual  history  of  the 
grotesque  bear  upon  our  immediate  subject. 

1  [See  Roskiu'i  early  poem^  ''The  Emigration  of  the  Sprites/'  VoL  II.  p.  10.] 
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From  what  we  have  seen  to  be  its  nature,  we  must»  I 
think,  be  led  to  one  most  important  conclusion ;  that  wherever 
the  human  mind  is  healthy  and  vigorous  in  all  its  proportions^ 
great  in  imagination  and  emotion  no  less  than  in  intellect, 
and  not  overborne  by  an  undue  or  hardened  pre-eminence 
of  the  mere  reasoning  faculties,  there  the  grotesque  will  exist  / 
in  full  energy.  And,  accordingly,  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
test  of  greatness  in  periods,  nations,  or  men,  more  sure  than  . 
the  development,  among  them  or  in  them,  of  a  noble  gro-  ^ 
tesque ;  and  no  test  of  comparative  smallness  or  limitation^  of 
one  kind  or  another,  more  sure  than  the  absence  of  grotesque 
invention,  or  incapability  of  understanding  it.  I  think  that 
the  central  man  of  all  the  world,  as  represaiting  in  perfect 
balance  the  imaginative,  moral,  and  intellectual  fsunilties,  all 
at  their  highest,  is  Dante ;  and  in  him  the  grotesque  reaches 
at  once  the  most  distinct  and  the  most  noble  devel<^ment 
to  which  it  was  ever  brought  in  the  human  mind.  The  two 
other  greatest  men  whom  Italy  has  produced,  Michael  Angelo  i/ 
and  Tintoret,**  show  the  same  element  in  no  less  original 
strength,  but  oppressed  in  the  one  by  his  science,  and  in  both 
by  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived ;  never,  however, 
absent  even  in  Michael  Angelo,  but  stealing  forth  continually 
in  a  strange  and  spectral  way,  lurking  in  folds  of  raiment/^ 
and  knots  of  wild  hair,  and  mountainous  confusions  of  crabby 
limb  and  cloudy  drapery;  and  in  Tintoret,  ruling  the  entire 
conceptions  of  his  greatest  works  to  such  a  d^ree  that  they 
are  an  enigma  or  an  offence,  even  to  this  day,  to  aU  the  petty 
disciples  of  a  formal  criticism.^  Of  the  grotesque  in  our  own 
Shakespeare  I  need  hardly  speak,  nor  of  its  intolerableness 
to  his  French  critics ;  nor  of  that  of  iEschylus  and  Homer» 
as  opposed  to  the  lower  Greek  writers;  and  so  I  believe  it^^ 
will  be  found,  at  all  periods,  in  all  minds  of  the  first  order.  / 

♦  I  had  not  at  this  time  extricated  myself  from  the  false  reverence  for 
Michael  Angelo  in  which  I  had  been  brought  up.  It  held  me  longer  than  any 
other  youthful  formalism.  The  real  relations  between  Michael  Angelo  and 
Tintoret  are  given  in  my  Oxford  lecture  before  referred  to.     [1881.] 

1  [Here  App^dix  i.  in  the  ''Travellora'  Edition  "  ends.] 
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S  ^  "^  <"^  index  of  fhe  greatness  of  nations,  it  is  a  less 
certain  test,  or  rather,  we  are  not  so  well  agreed  on  the  mean- 
ipg  of  the  term  **  greatness  "  respecting  them.  Anstionmay 
produce  a  great  eflfect»  and  take  up  a  high  place  in  the  world's 
history,  by  the  temporary  enthusiasm  or  fiiry  of  its  multi- 
tudes, without  being  truly  great ;  or,  on  tiie  other  hand,  the 
disdpUne  of  morality  and  conunon  sense  may  extend  its 
physical  power  or  exalt  its  well-being,  while  yet  its  creative 
and  imaginative  powers  are  continually  diminishing.  And 
again:  a  people  may  take  so  definite  a  lead  over  all  l^e  rest  of 
the  world  in  one  direction,  as  to  obtain  a  respect  which  is  not 
^  justly  due  to  them  if  judged  on  universal  grounds.  Thus  the 
\  Gre^  perfected  the  sculpture  of  the  human'  body ;  threw 
their  literature  into  a  disciplined  form,  which  has  given  it  a 
peculiar  power  over  certain  conditions  of  modem  mind ;  and 
were  the  most  carefully  educated  race  that  the  world  has 
seen;  but  a  few  years  hence,  I  believe,  we  shall  no  longer 
think  them  a  greater  people  than  either  the  Egyptians  or 
Assjrrians. 

§  69.  If,  then,  ridding  ourselves  as  far  as  possible  of  pre- 
judices owing  merely  to  the  school-teaching  which  remains 
from  the  sjnstem  of  tiie  Renaissance,  we  set  ourselves  to  dis- 
cover in  what  races  the  human  soul,  taken  all  in  all,  reached 
its  highest  magnificence,  we  shall  find,  I  believe,  two  great 
families  of  men,  one  of  the  East  and  South,  the  other  of  the 
West  and  North:  the  one  including  the  Egyptians,  Jews, 
V  Arabians,  Assyrians,  and  Fersi^sj  the  other,  I  know  not 
whence  derived,  but  seemuig  to  flow  forth  from  Scandinavia, 
and  filling  the  whole  of  Europe  with  its  Norman  and  Grothic 
energy.  And  in  both  these  families,  wherever  they  are  seen 
in  their  utmost  nobleness,  there  the  grotesque  is  developed 
in  its  utmost  eneigy;  and  I  hardly  know  whether  most  to 
admire  the  winged  bulls  of  Nineveh,  or  the  winged  dragons 
of  Verona.^ 

§  70.  The  reader  who  has  not  before  turned  his  attention 
to  this  subject  may,  however,  at  first  have  some  difficulty  in 

^  [For  the  former,  compere  VoL  IX*  ^  281.] 
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distinguishing  between  the  noble  grotesque  of  these  great 
nationjl,  and  the    barbarous  grotesque  of  mere  savageness^ 
as  se^ti  in  the  work  of  the  Hindoo  and  other  Indian  nations ; 
or»  more  grossly  still,  in  that  of  the  complete  savage  of  the 
Pacific  islands ;  or  if ,  as  is  to  be  hoped,  he  instinctively  feel 
the  difference,  he    may  yet  find  difiiculty  in    determining 
wherein  that  difference  consists.     But  he  will  discover,  on 
consideration,  that  the  noble  grotesque  involves  the  true  ap^  ^ 
predaiion  of  beauty,  though  the  mind  may  wilfully  turn  to 
other  images,   or   the   hand   resolutely   stop    short   of  the 
perfection,  which  it  must  fail,  if  it  endeavoured,  to  reach; 
while  the  grotesque  of  the  Sandwich  ^lander  involves  no  Jt 
perception  or  imagination  of  anyEEE^^bove  itself.     He  wiU 
find  that  in  the  exact  proportion  in  which  the  grotesque 
results  fi'om  an  incapability  of   perceiving    beauty,  it   be- 
comes savage  or  barbarous;  and  that  there  are  many  stages 
of  progress  to  be  foimd  in  it,  even  in  its  best  times,  much 
truly  savage  grotesque  occurring  in  the  fine  Gk)thic  periods, 
mingled  with  the  otiier  forms  of  the  ignoble  grotesque  result- 
ing from  vicious  inclinations  or  base  sportiveness.     Nothing 
is  more  mysterious  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  than    \      r 
the  manner  in  which  gross  and  ludicrous  images  are  mingled    ' 
with  the  most  solemn  subjects  in  the  work  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  whether  of  sculpture  or  illumination;   and  although, 
in  great  part,  such  incongruities  are  to  be  accounted  for  on 
the  various  principles  which   I   have  above  endeavoured  to-^ 
define,  in  many  instances  they  are  clearly  the  result  jafjgjjce  -■■- 
and  semjaality.     I  he  general  greatness  or  senousness  of  an 
age  does  not  effect  the  restoration  of  human  nature ;  and  it 
would  be   strange,  if,  in  the  midst  of  the  art  even  of  ibfi 
best  periods,   when  that  art  was  entrusted    to  myriads  of 
workmen,  we  found  no  manifestations   of  impiety,  folly,  or  ^ 
impurity. 

§  71.  It  needs  only  to  be  added,  that  in  the  noble  gro- 
tesque, as  it  is  partly  the  result  of  a  morbid  state  of^tjie  ^ 
imafidnative  power,  that  power  itself  will  be  always  seen  in 
a  "K^h  degree ;  and  that  therefore  our  power  of  judging  of 
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the  rank  of  a  grotesque  work  will  depend  on  the  dqgjxee  in 
which  we  are  in  genanl  sensible  of  the  presence  of  inven- 
tion. The  reader  may  partly  test  this  power  in  himself 
by  referring  to  the  Plate  (8)  given  in  the  opening  of  this 
chapter,  in  which,  on  the  left,  is  a  piece  of  noble  and  in- 
ventive grotesque,  a  head  of  the  lion-symbol  of  St.  Mark 
^m  the  Veronese  Grothic;^  the  other  is  a  head  introduced 
as  a  boss  on  the  foundation  of  the  Palazzo  Comer  deUa 
Regina  at  Venice,  utterly  devoid  of  invention,  made  merely 
monstrous  by  exaggerations  of  the  eyeballs  and  cheeks,  ai^ 
generally  characteristic  of  that  late  Renaissance  grotesque  of 
Venice  with  which  we  are  at  present  more  immediately 
concerned.* 

§  72.  The  development  of  that  grotesque  took  place 
under  different  laws  fix>m  those  which  regulate  it  in  any 
other  European  city.  For,  great  as  we  have  seen  tfa^ 
Byzantine  mind  show  itself  to  be  in  other  directions,  it 
was  marked  as  that  of  a  declining  nation  by  the  absence  of 
the  grotesque  element,'  and,  owing  to  its  influence,  the  early 
Venetian  Gothic  remained  inferior  to  all  other  schools  in  this 
particular  character.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  wonderful 
than  its  instant  failure  in  any  attempt  at  the  representation 
of  ludicrous  or  fearful  images,  more  especially  when  it  is 
compared  with  the  magnificent  grotesque  of  the  neighbour- 
ing city  of  Verona,  in  which  the  Lombard  influence  had 
full  sway.     NQt.3srM.it  imtil  the  last  links  of  connexion  with 


—  ^,   l...v,^     *..^,    ■■....^,.^«,,H-UW>'WS*"*^ 


*  Note  especiallj,  in  connexion  with  what  was  advanced  in  Vol.  II.  ch. 
vi.  %IS,  respecting  our  English  neatness  of  execution^  how  the  base  workman 
has  cut  the  lines  of  the  architecture  neatly  and  precisely  round  the  abomiin 
-able  head ;  but  the  noble  workman  has  used  his  chisel  like  a  painter's  pencU, 
and  sketched  the  glory  with  a  few  irregular  lines^  anything  rather  than 
circular ;  and  struck  out  the  whole  head  in  the  same  frank  and  fearless  way, 
leaving  the  sharp  edges  of  the  stone  as  they  first  broke,  and  flinging  back  the 
crest  of  hair  from  the  forehead  with  half  a  dozen  hammer  strokes,  while  the 
poor  wretch  who  did  the  other  was  half  a  day  in  smoothing  its  vapid  and 
vermicular  curls. 

1  [Hie  lion  is  sculptured  on  one  of  the  four  small  |>ariels  at  the  angles  of  the 
sarcophagus  in  the  Castelbarco  Tomb  at  Verona ;  see  the  Catatogue  tf  Drawingf  and 
Photographs  exhibited  to  illustrate  Ruskiu's  lecture  on  Verona  and  its  Bivers,  No.  19.1 

«  [8eeVol.X.ch.T.  §2811.] 
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Constantinople  had  been  dissolved^  that  the  strength  of  the^ 
Venetian  mind  could  manifest  itself  in  this  direction.    But 
it  had  then  a  new  enemy  to  encounter.    The  Renaissance 
laws  altogether  checked  its  imagination  in  architecture;  and 
it  could  only  obtain  permission  to  express  itself  by  starting  . 
forth  in  the  work  of  the  Venetian  painters,  filling  them  with 
monkeys  and  dwarfs,  even  amidst  the  most  serious  subjects,^ 
and  leading  Veronese  and  Tintoret  to  the  most  unexpected  > 
and  wild  fantasies  of  form  and  colour. 

§  78.  We  may  be  deeply  thankful  fi3r  this  peculiar 
reserve  of  the  Gk)thic  grotesque  character  to  the  last  days 
of  Venice.  AU  over  the  rest  of  Europe  it  had  been  strongest 
in  the  days  of  imperfect  art ;  magnificently  powerful  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  thirteenth  century,  tamed  gradually 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth,  and  expiring  in  the  sixteentli 
amidst  anatomy  and  Jaws  of  art  But  at  V^enice,  it  had 
not  been  received  when  it  was  elsewhere  in  triumph,  and  it  b 
tied  to  the  lagoons  for  shelter  when  elsewhere  it  was  op- 
pressed. And  it  was  arrayed  by  the  Venetian  painters  in 
robes  of  state,  and  advanced  by  them  to  such  honour  as  it 
had  never  received  in  its  dajrs  of  widest  dominion ;  while,  in 
return,  it  bestowed  upon  their  pictures  that  fulness,  piquancy, 
decision  of  parts,  and  mosaic-like  intermingling  of  fancies, 
alternately  brilliant  and  sublime,  which  were  exactly  what 
was  most  needed  for  the  development  of  their  unapproachable  ^ 
^colqur-powei:. 

§  74/ Yet,  observe,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because 
the  grotesque  does  not  appear  in  the  art  of  a  nation,  the 
sense  of  it  does  not  exist  in  the  national  mind.  Except  in  ^* 
the  form  of  caricature,  it  is  hardly  traceable  in  the  English 
work  of  the  present  day ;  but  the  minds  of  our  workmen 
are  full  of  it,  if  we  would  only  allow  them  to  give  it  shape. 
They  express  it  daily  in  gesture  and  gibe,  but  are  not  allowed^i^ 
to  do  so  where  it  would  be  usefiiL     In  like  manner,  though 

^  [On  thiB  subject^  in  the  appendix  to  Ruskin's  Gmde  to  tke  Venetian  Academy, 
see  the  examination  of  Paolo  Veronpse  by  the  Inquisition  in  1573,  and  the  painter  8 
defence  of  his  introduction  of  grotesques  into  sacred  pictures.] 
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the  Byiantine  influenoe  iqpreflsed  it  in  the  eariy  Venetiaii 
aiehitectme,  it  was  always  present  in  the  Venetian  mincU 
add  showed  itself  in  various  forms  of  national  costom  and 
festiTal;  atted  grotesques,  full  of  wit»  feeling,  and  good- 
humour.  The  ceremony  of  the  hat  add  the  orange,  described 
in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,^  is  one  instance  out  of 
multitudes.  Another,  more  rude,  and  exceedingly  chaiac- 
teristic  was  that  instituted  in  the  twelfth  century  in  memorial 
of  the  submission  of  Woldaric,  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia, 
who,  having  taken  up  arms  against  the  patriarch  of  Grado, 
and  being  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Venetians, 
was  sentenced,  not  to  death,  but  to  send  every  year  on 
**  Fat  Thursday  ^  sixty-two  large  loaves,  twelve  fat  pgs,  and 
a  bull,  to  the  Doge ;  the  bull  being  understood  to  represent 
the  patriarch,  and  the  twelve  pigs  his  clergy:  and  the  cere- 
monies of  the  day  consisting  in  the  decapitation  of  these 
representatives,  and  a  distribution  of  their  joints  among  the 
senators;  together  with  a  symbolic  recoid  of  the  attack 
upon  Aquileia,  by  the  erection  of  a  wooden  castle  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  which  the  Doge  and  the  Senate 
attacked  and  demolished  with  clubs.  As  long  as  the  Doge 
and  the  Senate  were  truly  kingly  and  noble,  they  were  content 
to  let  this  ceremony  be  continued;  but  when  they  became 
proud  and  selfish,  and  were  destroying  both  themselves  and 
the  state  by  their  luxury,  they  found  it  inconsistent  with 
their  dignity,  and  it  was  abolished,  as  far  as  the  Senate  was 
concerned,  in  1549.'* 

§  75.  By  these  and  other  similar  manifestations,  the  gro- 
tesque spirit  is  traceable  through  all  the  strength  of  the 
Venetian  people.  But  again  :  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
carefully  distinguish  between  it  and  the  spirit  of  mere 
levity.     I  said,  in  the  fifth  chapter,'  that  the  Venetians  were 

*  The  decree  is  quoted  by  Mutinelli^  lib.  i.  p.  4f6. 

^  [See  abore^  p.  141.    With  what  is  here  said  of  Venetiaii  grotesque,  compare 
Modiin  Painten,  vol.  iv.  Appendix  1^  §  3.] 
'  [Le,  of  the  preceding  volume  :  see  §  30.] 
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distinctively  a  serious  people;  serious,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  English  are  a  more  serious  people  than  the 
French ;  though  the  habitual  intercourse  of  our  lower  classes 
jn  LfOndon  has  a  tone  of  humour  in  it  which  I  believe  is 
untraceable  in  that  of  the  Parisian  populace.  It  is  one  thii^ 
to  indulge  in  playful  rest,  and  another  to  be  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure :  and  gaiety  of  heart  during  the  reaction 
after  hard  labour,  and  quickened  by  satisfaction  in  the  accom- 
plished duty  or  perfected  result,  is  altogether  compatible  with, 
nay,  even  in  some  sort  arises  naturally  out  of,  a  deep  internal  /f 
seriousness  of  disposition ;  this  latter  being  exactly  the  con- 
dition of  mind  which,  as  we  have  seen,  leads  to  the  richest 
developments  of  the  playful  grotesque ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  continual  pursuit  of  pleasure  deprives  the  soul  of  all 
alacrity  and  elasticity,  and  leaves  it  incapable  of  happy  jesting, 
capable  only  of  that  which  is  bitter,  base,  and  fooUsh.  Thus, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  early  career  of  the  Venetians, 
though  there  is  much  jesting,  there  is  no  levity ;  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  an  intense  earnestness  both  in  their  pursuit  of 
commercial  and  political  successes,  and  in  their  devotion  to 
religion,*  which  led  gradually  to  the  formation  of  that  highly 
wrought  mingling  of  immovable  resolution  with  secret 
thoughtfulness,  which  so  strangely,  sometimes  so  darkly,  dis- 
tinguishes the  Venetian  character  at  the  time  of  their  highest  y 
power,  when  the  seriousness  was  left,  but  the  conscientious-  ^ 
ness  destroyed.  And  if  there  be  any  one  sign  by  which  the 
Venetian  countenance,  as  it  is  recorded  for  us,  to  the  very  life, 
by  a  school  of  portraiture  which  has  never  been  equalled 
(chiefly  because  no  portraiture  ever  had  subjects  so  noble), — I 
say,  if  there  be  one  thing  more  notable  than  another  in  the 
Venetian  features,  il.is_thi§  j^ep  pensiveness  and  solemwty.^  , 
In  other  districts  of  Italy,  the  dignity  of  the  hea3s  whicar 

*  See  Appendix  9  [p.  264]. 

^  [Compare  the  description^  in  Modem  Painters,  Vol.  V.  pt  ix.  ch.  ix.  §  1,  of  the 
Venetian  senators — ''  fearless^  &ithful^  patient^  impenetrable,  implacable— every  word  X 
a  fiite."] 

XI.  N 
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OQOur  in  tlie  most  oetebnted  oompomtiaos  h  oloariy  owing  to 
tiw  fiadii^  of  the  painter.  He  has  visiUy  raiiod  or  ideaUied 
bis  models,  and  ^^leazs  always  to  be  veiling  the  &iilti  or 

, 1^         ftilJMB  of  the  human  natuie  annmd  him,  so  that  the  best  td 

^         his  woik  is  that  whidi  has  most  peifectly  taken  the  colour  of 
his  own  mind;    and  tbe  least  impnasive^  if  not  the  least 
Tshiable,  that  which  appears  to  have  been  unaffected  and 
unmodified  portraiture.     Bat  at  Vcfuce.  all  is  exactly  the 
I    reverse  of  this.     The  tone  of  mind  in  the  jftintpr  ^^tpL^^rs 
'^      I    often   in   some  degree   frivolous    or  sensual ;    delightinff^in 
I      costume,  in  domestic  and  grotesque  incident,  and  in  stuiSes 
I     of  the  naked  form.     Hut  the  moment  he  gives  himseU^^- 
*     nitely  to  portraiture,  all  is  noble  and  grave  ;  the  more  literally 
;      true  Jiis  ^ork,   the  more  majestic ;  and  the  same  artisl'~who 
\     will  produce  little  beyond  wKiit  Ts  commonplaee  in  painting  a 
Madomia  or  an  apostle,  will   rise  into  unapproachable  sub- 
limity when  his  subject  is  a  member  of  the  Forty,  or  a  Master 
of  the  Mint. 

Such,  then,  were  the  general  tone  and  {HX)gress  of  the 
Venetian  mind,  up  to  tbe  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Fiista,,  ^^prious,  rd^mtt.  and  sincere ;  then,  though  serious 
still,  comparatively  deprived  o^  conscientiousness,  and  apt  to 
decline  into  stem  and  subtle  policy:  in  Uie  first  case,  the 
«^^  spirit  of  the  noble  grotesque  not  showing  itself  in  art  at  all, 
but  only  in  ^eecnand  action ;  in  the  second  case,  develop- 
ing itself  in  painting,  through  accessories  and  vivacities  of 
composition,  while  perfect  dignity  was  always  preserved  in 
portraiture.    A  third  phase  rapidly  developed  itsd£ 

§  76.  Once  more,  uid  for  the  last  time,'  let  me  refer  the 
reader,  to  the  important  epoch  of  the  death  of  the  Doge 
Tonaso  Mocemgo  in  1428,  long  ago  indicated  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  decline  of  the  Venetian  power.  That 
commencement  is  mari^ed  not  merely  by  the  words  of  the 
dying  Prince,  but  by  a  great  and  clearly  legible  sign.  It  is 
recorded,  that  on  the  accession  of  his  successor,  Foscari,  to 

>  [Sm  VoL  IX.  pp.  21,  M,  Vol  X.  pp.  34fr-347  n-,  352  n.,  and  in  thli  volume, 
p.  102.] 
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the  throne,  "  Sifesteggio  dalla  citta  uno  anno  intero  : " 
**The  dty  kept  festival  for  a  whole  year."^  Venice  had  in 
her  childhood  sown,  in  tears,  the  harvest  she  was  to  reap 
in  rejoicing.  She  now  sowed  in  laughter  the  seeds  <^ 
death. 

Thenceforward,  year  after  year,  the  nation  drank  with 
deeper  thirst  from  the  fotmtajm^.qf  f^^  pleasure,  and 

dug  for  springs,  hitherto^'Siiown,  in'the  dark'  places  of 
the  earth.  In  the  ingenuity  of  indulgence,  in  the  varietiei 
of  vanity,  Veniqe  surpassed  the  cities  of  Christendom,  as  of 
cdd  she  had  auqiassed  them  in  fortitude  and  devotion;  Uid 
as  once  the  powers  of  Europe  stood  before  heir' judgment* 
seat,  to  receive  the  decisions  of  her*  justice,  so  now  the 
yobth  of  Europe  assembled  in  the  halls  of  her  luxury^  to 
learn  from  her  the  arts  of  delight. 

It  is  as  needless  as  it  is  psanfiil  to  trace  the  steps  of  her 
fhud  ruin.  That  ancient  curse  was  upon  her,  the  curse  ttf 
the  Cities  of  the  Plain, ''  Pride,  ftilness  of  bread,  and  abund-^ 
ance  of  idleness. '^  By  the  inner  burning  of  her  own  piissionil, 
as  frAal  a9  tte  -JfiQL  JOHft^j^  she  WM  consumed 

from  her  place  among  the  nations ;  iumT  her  ashes  are  chi^ 
ii^  the  channels  of  the  dead,  salt  sea. 


^MMMuMt^H^^  .avd^iaiwi^  « 


..••*.,     .r  ..5  "^^  ■■<•■•»..■''■»- ^    .    •■•»'■■     •^'•■•■*'*» 


^  [For  a  further  account  of  the  festivities  and  ceremonial  pomp^  which  marked 
the  acceeeion  of  this  doge  and  with  it  the  dawn  of  a  new  era^  see  H.  F.  Brown's 
Venice,  pp.  280-283.] 

*  [Ezekiel  xvL  19 ;  Genesis  xiz.  24] 


CHAPTER  IV 
CONCLUSION 

S  1.  I  FEAS  this  chapter  will  be  a  mmbling  one,  fbr  it  miut 
be  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  preceding  pages,  and  a 
general  recapitulation  of  the  things  I  have  too  imperfectly 
and  feeUy  said. 

The  grotesques  of  the  seventeoith  and  eighteenth  ceo- 
turiest  the  nature  of  which  we  examined  in  the  last  chapter^ 
dose  the  career  of  the  architecture  of  Europe.  They  were 
the  last  evidences  of  any  feeling  consistent  with  itsdi^  and 
capable  of  directing  the  efforts  of  the  builder  to  the  formatioii 
of  anything  worthy  the  name  of  a  style  or  schooL  From  that 
time  to  this,  no  resuscitation  of  energy  has  taken  place,  nor 
does  any  for  the  present  appear  possible.  How  long  this 
impossibUity  may  last,  and  in  what  direction  with  regard  to 
art  in  general,  as  well  as  to  our  lifeless  architecture,  our 
immediate  efforts  may  most  profitably  be  directed,  are  the 
questions  I  would  endeavour  briefly  to  consider  in  the  present 
diapter. 

§  2.  That  modem  science,  with  all  its  additions  to  the 
comforts  of  life,  and  to  the  fields  of  rational  contemplation^ 
has  placed  the  existing  races  of  mankind  on  a  higher  platform 
than  any  that  preceded  them,  none  can  doubt  for  an  instant ; 
and  I  believe  the  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves  is  some- 
y  what  analogous  to  that  of  thoughtful  and  laborious  youth 
succeeding  a  restless  and  heedless  infancy.  Not  long  ago, 
it  was  said  to  me  by  one  of  the  masters  of  modem  science : 
**  When  men  invented  the  locomotive,  the  child  was  learning 
to  go;  when  they  invented  the  telegraph,  it  was  learning 
to  speak."  He  looked  forward  to  the  manhood  of  mankind 
as  assuredly  the  nobler  in  proportion  to  the  slowness  of  its 
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development.  What  might  not  be  expected  from  the  prime 
and  middle  strength  of  the  order  of  existence  whose  infancy 
had  lasted  six  thousand  years  ?  And  indeed,  I  think  this  the 
truest,  as  well  as  the  most  cheering,  view  that  we  can  take 
of  the  world's  history.  Little  progress  has  been  made  as  yet. 
Base  war,  lying  poUcy,  thoughtless  cruelty,  senseless  improvi- 
dence,— all  things  which,  in  nations,  are  analogous  to  the 
petuknce,  cunnmg,  unpatience,  and  carelessness  of  infancy, 
— have  been,  up  to  this  hour,  as  characteristic  of  mankind  as 
they  were  in  the  earliest  periods ;  so  that  we  must  either  be 
driven  to  doubt  of  human  progress  at  all,  or  look  upon  it  as 
in  its  very  earliest  stage.  Whether  the  opportunity  is  to  be' 
permitted  us  to  redeem  the  hours  that  we  have  lost ;  whether 
He,  in  whose  sight  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,^  has  ap- 
pointed us  to  be  tried  by  the  continued  possesiaon  of  the. 
strange  powers  with  which  He  has  lately  endowed  us;  or 
whether  the  periods  of  childhood  and  of  probation  are  to  cease 
together,  and  the  youth  of  mankind  is  to  be  one  which  shall 
prevail  over  death,  and  bloom  for  ever  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,'  are  questions  with  which  we  have 
no  concern.  It  is  indeed  right  that  we  should  look  for,  and 
hasten,  so  far  as  in  us  hes,  the  coming  of  the  Day  of  God ;  * 
but  not  that  we  should  check  any  human  efforts  by  anti-  ' 
dpations  of  its  approach.  We  shall  hasten  it  best  by  en- 
deavouring to  work  out  the  tasks  that  are  appointed  for  us 
here ;  and,  therefore,  reasoning  as  if  the  world  were  to  con- 
tinue under  its  existing  dispensation,  and  the  powers  which 
have  just  been  granted  to  us  were  to  be  continued  through 
m3niads  of  future  ages. 

§  8.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  the  whole  human  race,: 
so  far  as  their  own  reason  can  be  trusted,  may  at  present  be 
regarded  as  just  emergent  from  childhood;  and  beginning 
for  the  first  time  to  feel  their  strength,  to  stretch  their  limbs, 
and  explore  the  creation  around  them.     If  we  consider  that, 
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tiU  withw  the  laat  fifty  years,  the  nature  of  the  ground  we 
treiMl  on,  of  the  air  we  breathe,  and  of  the  light  by  which  we 
see,  were  not  so  much  a3  conjecturally  conceived  by  us ;  that 
the  duration  of  the  globe,  mi  the  races  of  animal  life  by 
which  it  was  inhabited,  are  just  beginning  to  be  apprehended ; 
and  that  the  scope  of  the  magnificent  science  which  has  re^ 
vealed  them  is  as  yet  so  little  received  by  the  public  mind^ 
that  presumption  and  ignorance  are  still  permitted  to  raise 
their  voices  against  it  unrebuked;  that  perfect  veracity  in 
the  representation  of  general  nature  by  art  has  never  been 
attempted  until  the  present  day,  and  has  in  the  present  day 
been  resisted  with  all  the  energy  of  the  popular  voice ;  *  that 
the  simplest  problems  of  sociid  science  are  yet  so  little  under* 
stood,  as  that  doctrines  of  liberty  and  equidity  can  be  openly 
preached,^  and  so  sucoesisfully  as  to  affect '  the  whole  body  of 
the  civilised  world  w^l;^  ^  apparently  incurable  disease ;  that 
the  first  principles  of  commerce  were  acknowledged  by  the 
English  Parliament  only  a  few  months  ago,  in  its  free  trade 
measures,'  and  are  still  so  little  understood  by  the  million* 
that  no  nation  dares  to  abolish  its  custom-houses ;  t  that  the 
simplest  principles  of  policy  are  still  not  so  much  as  stated, 
far  less  received,  and  that  civilised  nations  persist  in  the  belief 
that  the  subtlety  and  dishonesty  which  they  know  to  be 

*  In  the  works  of  Turner  and  the  Pre- Raphael ites. 

t  Observe,  I  speak  of  these  various  principles  as  self-evident,  only  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  worlds  not  as  if  they  had  always  been  so  ; 
and  I  call  them  now  self-evident^  not  merely  because  they  seem  so  to  myself 
but  because  they  are  felt  to  be  so  likewise  by  all  the  men  in  whom  I  place 
most  trust  But  granting  that  they  are  not  so,  then  their  very  disputability 
proves  the  state  of  infancy  above  alleged,  as  characteristic  of  the  world.  For 
I  do  not  suppose  that  any  Christian  reader  will  doubt  the  first  great  truths 
that  whatever  facts  or  laws  are  important  to  mankind,  God  has  made  ascer- 
tainable by  mankind ;  and  that  as  the  decision  of  all  these  questions  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  race,  that  decision  must  have  been  long  ago  arrived  at> 
unless  they  were  still  in  a  state  of  childhood. 


1  [Compare  VoL  VIII.  p.  248.] 

«  h  Aflfect "  in  all  editions ;  but  the  MS.  has  "  infect."] 

3  [This  was  written  in  1852-18.53,  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  enacted  in  1846 
having  come  into  force  in  1849.  In  Unto  this  Last,  §  58,  Ruskin  refers  to  this  passage 
and  confirnis  it,  adding,  ''  I  do  not  admit  even  the  idea  of  reciprocity."] 
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nunous  in  dealings  between  man  and  man,  are  serviceable  in 
dealings  between  multitude  and  multitude ;  ^  finally,  that  tho 
scope  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  we  have  been  taught 
tar  two  thousand  years,  is  still  so  little  conceived  by  u8» 
that  we  suppose  the  laws  of  charity  and  of  self-sacrifice  bear 
upon  individuals  in  all  their  social  relations,  and  yet  do  not 
bear  upon  nations  in  any  of  their  political  relations ; — ^when, 
I  say,  we  thus  review  the  depth  of  simplicity  in  which  the 
human  race  are  still  plunged  with  respect  to  all  that  it  most 
profoundly  concerns  them  to  know,  and  which  might,  by 
them^  with  most  ease  have  been  ascertained,  we  can  hardly 
determine  how  far  back  on  the  narrow  path  of  human  progresa 
we  ought  to  place  the  generation  to  which  we  belong,  how  -^ 
fiur  the  swaddling  clothes  are  unwound  firom  us,  and  diildish 
things  beginning  to  be  put  away. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  power  of  obtaining  veracity  in  the 
vepresentatioh  of  material  and  tangible  thii]^  which,  within 
certain  limits  and  conditions,  is  unimpeachable,  has  now  been  j^ 
jSmced  in  the  hands  of  all  men,*"  almost  without  labour.  The  . 
foundation  of  every  natural  science  is  now  at  last  firmly  hud, 
not  a  day  passing  without  some  addition  of  buttress  and 
pinnacle  to  their  abready  magnificent  fabric  Social  theorems^ 
if  fiercely  agitated,  are  therefore  the  more  likely  to  be  at  last 
determined,  so  that  they  never  can  be  matters  of  question 
more.     Human  life  has  been  in  some  sense  prolonged  by  the 

*  I  intended  to  have  given  a  sketch  in  this  place  (above  referred  to ')  of 
the  probable  results  of  the  daguerreotype  and  calotype  within  the  next  few 
years,  is  modifying  the  application  of  the  engraver's  art,  but  I  have  not  had 
time  to  complete  the  experiments  necessary  to  enable  me  to  speak  with 
certainty.  Of  one  thing,  however,  I  have  little  doubt,  that  an  infinite  service 
will  soon  be  done  to  a  large  body  of  our  engravers ;  namely,  the  making  them  .^ 
draaghtsmen  (in  black  and  white)  on  paper  instead  of  steeL 

*  [Ruskin  often  enforced  the  argument  that  the  same  laws  applied  to  indtvidoala 
and  states;  see,  for  instance,  p.  261  below,  where  he  looks  forward  to  kingdoms 
becoming  "  weU-govemed  households,"  and  similarly,  A  Joy/br  Ever,  §§  12,  ISw] 

'  [See  in  the  preceding  volume,  p.  356.  For  Ruskin's  interest  in  the  daguerreo- 
type and  calotype  processes,  see  VoL  III.  pp.  169  n.,  210  n.  Ruskin's  prediction,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  has  been  abundantly  nufilled.  On  the  subject  of  pen-drawing  in 
connexion  with  photo-engraving,  Mr.  Joseph  PennelFs  Pen  Drawing  and  Pen  DraugkU- 
men,  1889,  may  oe  consulted.] 
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lOcreMed  po^refs  of  locximotioii,  and  an  afanoit  limitleas  power 
of  copverae.  Finally^  thae  is  haidly  any  acrious  miiid  m 
Europe  but  is  occupied,  more  or  lesa,  in  the  investigatiop  of 
the  questions  which  have  so  lixog  paralysed  the  strengUi  of 
religious  feelingy  and  shortened  the  dmniniMi  of  religioua 
fiuth.  And  we  may  there£ne  at  least  look  upon  oundves 
as  so  &r  in  a  definite  state  of  progress,  as  to  justify  our 
cautkm  in  guarding  against  the  dangers  incident  to  every 
period  of  change,  and  especially  to  that  firom  childhood  into 
youth. 

§  4.  Those  dangers  appear,  in  the  main,  to  be  twofold ; 
eonsisting  partly  in  the  pride  of  vain  knowledge,  partly  in 
the  pursuit  of  vain  pleasure.  A  few  points  are  still  to  be 
noticed  with  respect  to  each  of  these  heads. 

Enough,  it  might  be  thought,  had  been  said  already 
touching  the  pride  of  knowledge ;  ^  but  I  have  not  yet  applied 
the  principles  at  which  we  arrived  in  the  third  chapter  to 
the  practical  questions  of  modem  art  And  I  think  those 
principles,  together  with  what  were  deduced  from  the  ccm* 
sideration  of  the  nature  of  Gothic  in  the  second  volume,  so 
necessary  and  vital,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  progress 
of  art,  but  even  to  the  happiness  of  society,  that  I  will  rather 
run  the  risk  of  tediousness  than  of  deficiency  in  their  illus- 
tration and  enforcement. 

In  examining  the  nature  of  Grothic,  we  concluded  that 
one  of  the  chief  elements  of  power  in  that,  and  in  cUl  good 
architecture,  was  the  acceptance  of  uncultivated  and  rude 
^  energy  in  the  workman.'    In  examining  the  nature  of  Re- 
naissance, we  concluded  that  its  chief  element  of  weakness 
was  that  pride  of  knowledge  which  not  only  prevented  all 
rudeness  in  expression,  but  gradually  quenched  all  energy 
which  could  only  be  rudely  expressed ;  nor  only  so,  but,  for 
y     the  motive  and  matter  of  the  work  itself,  preferred  science  to 
^      emotion,  and  experience  to  perception. 
J>       §  5.  The  modem  mind  differs  from  the  Renaissance  mind 
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See  above,  eh.  iL  pp.  46-73.] 
See  VoL  X  pp.  184-204.] 
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in  that  its  learning  is  more  substantial  and  extended,  and  its 
temper  more  humble;  but  its  errors,  with  respect  to  the 
cultivation  of  art,  are  precisely  the  same, — ^nay,  as  far  as 
regards  execution,  even  more  aggravated.    -iVp   ~nuire,  at 
presCTit,  from  our  general  workroeny  more  perfect  miish  than        V/ 
was  demanded  in  the  most  skilful  Renaissance  period^,  dXMpC 
in  their  very  finest  productions;  and  our  leading  principles 
in  teaching,  and  in  the  patronage  which  necessarily  gives 
tone  to  teaching,  are,  that  the  goodness  of  work  consists 
primarily  in  firmness  of  handling  and  accuracy  of  7niOTirxL,thnt 
is  to  say,  in  hand-work  and  head-work ;  whereas  heart-wwl 
which  is  the  one  worlf  we  want,  is  not  only  independent  oF 
both,  but  often,  in  great  degree,  inconsistent  with  either. 

§  6.  Here,  therefore,  let  me  finally  and  firmly  enunciate 
the  great  principle  to  which  all  that  has  hitherto  been  stated 
is  subservient : — ^that  art  is  valuable  or  otherwise,  only  as  it 
expresses  the  personality,  activity,  and  Uving  perception  of 
a  good  and  great  himian  soul;^  that  it  may  express  and 
contain  this  with  Utile  help  from  execution,  and  less  from 
science ;  and  that  if  it  have  not  this,  if  it  show  not  the  vigour, 
perception,  and  invention  of  a  mighty  himian  spirit,  it  is 
worthless.  Worthless,  I  mean,  as  art ;  it  may  be  precious  in 
some  other  way,  but,  as  art,  it  is  nugatory.  Once  let  this  be 
well  understood  among  us,  and  magnificent  consequences  will 
soon  follow.  Let  me  repeat  it  in  other  terms,  so  that  I  may 
not  be  misunderstood.  All  art  is  great,  and  good,  and  true, 
only  so  far  as  it  is  distinctively  the  work  of  manhood,  in  its 
entire  and  highest  sense;  that  is  to  say,  not  the  work  of 
limbs  and  fingers,  but  of  the  soul,  aided,  according  to  her 
necessities,  by  the  inferior  powers ;  and  therefore  distinguished 
in  essence  from  all  products  of  those  inferior  powers  unhelped 
by  the  souL*    For  as  a  photograph  is  not  a  work  of  art,A    \. 

'  [So  in  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iii.  ch.  x.  §  22,  '^  (yrreatiiess  in  art  is  .  .  .  the  ex- 
pression of  a  mind  of  a  God-made  great  man ; "  in  Two  Paths,  §  45^  ''  gi'eat  art  is 
nothing  else  than  the  type  of  strong  and  noble  life;"  and  in  the  lecture  on  The 
Flamboyant  Architecture  of  the  Valley  of  the  Samme  (1869),  Ruskin  says,  ''Great  art 
is  the  expression  in  form  of  the  mind  of  a  CTeat  man."] 

^  [Compare  the  aphorism  in  Two  Paths,  §  53  :  ^'  Fine  art  is  that  in  which  the  hand 
mod  head  and  the  heart  of  man  go  together."] 
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thouf^  it  requires  oertain  delicate  manipuLitioiis  of  paper  and 
add,  and  subtle  calculations  of  time»  in  oider  to  fanng  out  a 
good  result;  so»  neither  would  admwinglQbr  a  ^wtcgraphy 
made  directly  from  nature,  be  a  work  of  art»  althovqi^  it 
would  imply  many  delicate  manipulations  of  die  pencil  and 
subtle  caiculationa  of  effects  of  colour  and  shade.  It  is  no 
more  art*  to  manipulate  a  camd's-hair  pencil,  than  to  mam* 
pulate  a  china  tray  and  a  glass  viaL  It  is  no  more  art  to 
lay  on  colour  delicately,  than  to  lay  on  add  ddicatdy.  It 
is  no.  more  art  to  use  the  cornea  and  retina  tot  the  reception 
of  an  image,  than  to  use  a  lens  and  a  piece  of  silvered  paper. 
But  the  moment  that  inner  pert  of  the  man,  or  rather  that 
i  entire  and  only  bdng  of  the  man,  of  which  cornea  and  retina, 
fingers  and  hands,  pencils  and  colours,  are  all  the  mere  servants 
and  instruments;!  that  manhood  which  has  light  in  itself 


*  I  ineMi  art  in  iti  highest  sense.  All  that  men  do  ingenionsl  j  it  wt,  in 
cme  sense.  In  fact,  we  want  a  definition  of  the  word  ''art"  much  more 
aeeurate  than  any  in  our  minds  at  present  For^  strictly  speaking,  there  it  no 
soeh  thing  as  ^fine"  or  ''high"  art  AU  art  is  a  low  and  common  thii^  and 
what  we  indeed  respect  is  not  art  at  all,  but  trndrnd  or  wipkuHam  expressed  bj 
the  help  of  art 

t  **8ocraUi.  This,  then,  was  what  I  asked  you ;  whether  that  whfeh  pata 
anything  else  to  service,  aiid  the  tiling  wliich  is  pat  to  service  by  it»  are  always 
two  different  things  ? 

Alabiadet.  I  think  so. 

SacnOes,  What  shall  we  then  say  of  the  leather-cutter  ?  Does  he  cut  hfs 
leather  with  hia  instruments  only,  or  with  his  hands  also  ? 

Alcibiades.  With  his  hands  alsa 

Socrates.  Does  he  not  use  his  eyes  as  well  as  his  hands  ? 

Aleibimdes.  Yes. 

Soeraies.  And  we  agreed  tliat  the  thing  which  uses  and  the  thing  which  ia 
used  were  different  things  ? 

Alcibiades.  Yes. 

SocraUi.  Then  the  leather-cutter  is  not  the  same  thing  as  his  eyes  or 
bands? 

Aldlnades.  So  it  appears. 

Socrates.  Does  not,  then,  man  make  use  of  his  whole  body  ? 

Alcibiades.  Assuredly. 

Socrates.  Then  the  man  is  not  the  same  thing  as  Ills  body  ? 

Alcibiades.  It  seems  so. 

Socrates.  What,  then,  is  the  man  ? 

Alcibiades.  I  know  not." 

Plato,  Alcibiades  I.  [p.  129]. 
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though  the  eyeball  be  sightless,  and  can  gain  in  strength 
when  the  hand  and  the  foot  are  hewn  off  and  cast  into  the 
ftne;  the  moment  this  part  of  the  man  stands  forth  with 
its  solenm  "Behold,  it  is  I,"  then  the  work  becomes  art 
indeed,  perfect  in  honour,  priceless  in  value,  boundless  in 
power.  ^  -- 

§  7.  Yet  observe,  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  the  body  and 
aoul  as  separable.  The  man  is  made  up  of  both :  they  are  to 
be  raised  and  glorified  together,  and  all  art  is  an  expression  of 
the  one  by  and  through  the  other.  All  that'  I  would  insist 
upon  is,  the  necessity  of  the  whole  man  being  in  his  work ; 
the  body  must  be  in  it.  Hands  and  habits  must  be  in  it» 
whether  we  will  or  not  T  but  the  nobler  part  of  the  man  may 
often  not  be  in  it.  And  that  nobler  part  acts  principally  in 
love,  reverence,  and  admiration,^  together  with  those  condi-* 
tions  of  thought  which  arise  out  of  them.  For  we  usually 
fidl  into  much  error  by  considering  the  intellectual  powers  as 
having  dignity  in  themselves,  and  separable  from  iJie  heart ; 
whereas  the  truth  is,  that  the  intellect  becomes  noble  or 
ignoble  according  to  the  food  we  give  it,  and  the  kind  of 
subjects  with  which  it  is  conversant.  It  is  not  the  reasQning 
power  which,  of  itself,  is  noble,  but  the  reasoning  power 
occupied  with  its  proper  objects.  Half  of  the  mistakes  of 
metaphysicians  have  arisen  from  their  not  observing  this; 
namely,  that  the  intellect,  going  through  the  same  processes^ 
is  yet  mean  or  noble  according  to  the  matter  it  deals  with^ 
and  wastes  itself  away  in  mere  rotatory  motion,  if  it  be  set 
to  grind  straws  and  dust.  If  we  reason  only  respecting  words» 
or  lines,  or  any  trifling  and  finite  things,  tiie  reason  becomes 
a  contemptible  faculty;  but  reason  employed  on  holy  and 
infinite  things,  becomes  herself  holy  and  infinite.  So  that» 
by  work  of  the  soul,  I  mean  the  reader  always  to  under- 
stand the  work  of  the  entire  immortal  creature,  proceeding 
from  a  quick,  perceptive,  and  eager  heart,  perfected  by  the 

^  [In  one  of  his  copies  of  the  volame  Ruskin  has  marked  much  of  these  sec- 
tions (64  7)  as  if  iu  special  approval,  but  he  notes  in  the  margiuj  "Hope  missed 
here."] 
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intdkefc,  andihiaUj  deate  ivith  I7  the  hs^ 
gmdanoe  of  these  higfaar  powot.^ 

1 8.  And  B0ir  observe,  ^the  first  impoftsnlt  oonseqiittioe  of 
&aat  tdOj  Qnderstanding  tiiis  ;«e-eminence  of  the  torf^  wffl 
be  the  due  undcntanding  or  tnal  subawllAatioii  of  knowledge 
nspecting  which  so  much  has  aheady  been  said.  For  it 
most  be  tdt  at  onoe,  that  the  increase  of  knowledge,  merely 
as  sudi,  does  not  make  the  soul  laiger  or  smaller;  that  in  the 
sight  of  God,  all  the  knowledge  man  can  gain  is  as  nothing: 
but  that  the  soul,  for  which  the  great  scheme  of  redemptkm 
was  laid,  be  it  ignorant  or  be  it  wise,  is  all  in  all ;  and  in  the 
activity,  strength,  health,  and  well-being  of  this  soul,  lies  the 
main  difference,  in  His  sig^t,  betvreen  one  man  and  another. 
And  that  which  is  all  in  all  in  God's  estimate  is  also,  be 
assured,  all  in  all  in  man's  labour;  and  to  have  the  heart 
open,  and  the  eyes  dear,  and  the  emotions  and  thoug^its 
warm  and  quick,  and  not  the  knowing  of  this  or  the  other 
teuct,  is  the  state  needed  for  all  mighty  doing  in  this  worild. 
And  therefore,  finally,  for  this,  the  weightiest  of  all  reasons, 
let  us  take  no  pride  in  our  knowledge.  We  may,  in  a  certain 
sense,  be  proud  of  being  immortal;  we  may  be  proud  of 
bdng  God's  children;  we  may  be  proud  of  loving,  thinking, 
seeing,  and  of  all  that  we  are  by  no  human  teaching :  but 
not  of  what  we  have  been  taught  by  rote ;  not  of  the  ballast, 
and  freight  of  the  ship  of  the  spirit,  but  only  of  its  pilotage, 
without  which  all  the  freight  will  only  sink  it  faster,  and 
strew  the  sea  more  richly  with  its  ruin.  There  is  not  at  this 
moment  a  youth  of  twenty,  having  received  what  we  modems 
ridiculously  call  education,'  but  he  knows  more  of  everything, 
except  the  soul,  than  Plato  or  St.  Paul  did;  but  he  is  not 
for  that  reason  a  greater  man,  or  fitter  for  his  work,  or  more 
fit  to  be  heard  by  others,  than  Plato  or  St.  PauL    There  is 

^  [For  remark!  on  the  significance  of  §  7,  and  passages  from  Ruskin's  MS8.  con- 
nected with  it^  see  above,  introduction^  p.  zvii.  Compare  also  Modem  Putmier*, 
vol.  iii.  ch.  iii.  §  24] 

'  [Ruskin's  reiterated  assertion  was  that  true  education  is  an  ethical  process,  not  one 
of  mental  gymnastic ;  see,  for  instance,  the  letter  on  ''True  Education**  in  Arrwim  of 
the  Ckace,  1880,  it  177^  and  Crown  qf  Wild  OHve,  §  144 ;  and  compare  Appendix  7 
below,  p.  261.] 
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not  at  this  moment  a  junior  student  in  our  schools  of  paint- 
ing, who  does  not  know  fifty  times  as  much  about  the  art 
as  Giotto  did;  but  he  is  not  for  that  reason  greater  than 
Giotto ;  no,  nor  his  work  better,  nor  fitter  for  our  beholding.^ 
Let  him  go  on  to  know  all  that  the  human  intellect  can 
discover  and  contain  in  the  term  of  a  long  life,  and  he  will 
not  be  one  inch,  one  line,  nearer  to  Giotto's  feet.  But  let  I 
him  leave  his  academy  benches,  and,  innocently,  as  one  j  n 
knowing  nothing,  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges, 
and  there  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  and  weep  with 
them  that  weep;'  and  in  the  next  world,  among  the  com- 
panies of  the  great  and  good,  Giotto  will  give  his  hand  to 
him,  and  lead  him  into  their  white  circle,  and  say,  *'  This  is 
our  brother."* 

§  9.  And  the  second  important  consequence  of  our 
feelmg  the  soul's  pre-eminence  will  be  our  understanding 
the  soul's  language,  however  broken,  or  low,  or  feeble,  or 
obscure  in  its  words ;  and  chiefly  that  great  symbolic  lan- 
guage'of  past  ages,  which  has  now  so  long  been  unspoken. 
It  is  strange  that  the  same  cold  and  formal  spirit  which 
the  Renaissance  teaching  has  raised  amongst  us,  should  be 
equally  dead  to  the  languages  of  imitation  and  of  symbolism ; 
and  should  at  once  disdain  the  faithful  rendering  of  real 
nature  by  the  modem  school  of  tlie  Pre-Raphaelites,  and 
the  s}rmbolic  rendering  of  imagined  nature  in  the  work  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  But  so  it  is;  and  we  find  the  same 
body  of  modem  artists  rejecting  Pre-Raphaelitism  because 
it  is  not  ideal  I  and  thirteenth  century  work,  because  it  is 
not  real  I — ^their  own  practice  being  at  once  false  and  un- 
ideal,  and  therefore  equally  opposed  to  both. 

§  10.  It  is  therefore,  at  this  juncture,  of  much  import- 
ance to  mark  for  the  reader  the  exact  relation  of  healthy 
symbolism  and  of  healthy  imitation ;  and,  in  order  to  do 
so,  let  us  return  to  one  of  our  Venetian  examples  of  symbolic 

^  [On  the  comparative  rank  of  Giotto^  aiid  Kuskiu's  later  views  on  the  subject^  see 
Ffm  Cfavigera,  Letter  76.] 

'  [Luke  xiv.  2:> ;  llomans  xii.  15.] 
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art,  to  the  central  cupola  of  St.  Mark's.  On  that  cupola^ 
as  has  been  already  stated/  there  is  a  mosaic  representing 
the  apostles  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  with  an  olive-tree  ^ 
separating  each  from  the  other ;  and  we  shall  easily  arrive 
at  our  purpose,  by  comparing  the  means  which  would  have 
been  adopted  by  a  modem  artist  bred  in  the  Kenaissance 
schools, — ^that  is  to  say,  under  the  influence  of  Claude  and 
Foussin,  and  of  the  common  teaching  of  the  present  day,-^ 
with  those  adopted  by  the  Bjrzantine  mosaicist  to  express 
the  nature  of  these  trees. 

fll.  "The  reader  is  doubtless  aware  that  the  olive  is  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  and  beautifkil  features  of  all 
Southern  scenery.  On  the  slopes  of  the  northern  Apen* 
nines,  olives  are  the  usual  forest  timber ;  the  whole  of  the 
Val  d'Amo  is  wooded  with  them,  every  one  of  its  gardens 
is  filled  with  them,  and  they  grow  in  orchard-like  ranks 
out  of  its  fields  of  maize,  or  com,  or  vine ;  so  that  it  is 
physically  impossible,  in  most  parts  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Florence,  Fistoja,  Lucca,  or  Fisa,  to  choose  any  site 
of  landscape  which  shall  not  owe  its  leading  character  to 
the  foliage  of  these  trees.  What  the  elm  and  oak  are  to 
England,  the  olive  is  to  Italy;  nay,  more  than  this,  its 
presence  is  so  constant,  that,  in  the  case  of  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  the  drawings  made  by  any  artist  in  North  Italy, 
he  must  have  been  somewhat  impeded  by  branches  of  olive 
coming  between  him  and  the  landscape.  Its  classical  asso- 
ciations double  its  importance  in  Greece;*  and  in  the  Holy 
Land  the  remembrances  connected  with  it  are  of  course 
more  touching  than  can  ever  belong  to  any  other  tree  of 
the  field.  Now,  for  many  years  back,  at  least  one-third 
out  of  all  the  landscapes  painted  by  English  artists  have 
been  chosen  from  Italian  scenery;  sketches  in  Greece  and 
in  the  Holy  Land  have  become  as  common  as  sketches  on 

^  [See  in  the  preceding  volume,  pp.  136,  137,  and  compare  St.  Mark's  Rest,  §§  107, 
126-131.] 

^  [Ruskin  cherished  the  association  in  the  title  of  his  hook^  The  Craum  of  Wild 
Olive;  and,  in  connexion  with  his  reference  below  (§  12)  to  the  association  of  the  olive 
with  the  helmed  wisdom  of  Athena^  see  The  Queen  qfthe  Air,  §  38.] 
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Hampstead  Heath ;  our  galleries  also  are  fiill  of  sacred 
sabjects,  in  which,  if  any  background  be  introduced  at  all, 
the  foliage  of  the  olive  ought  to  have  been  a  prominent 
feature. 

And  here  I  challenge  the  untraveUed  English  reader  to 
tdl  me  what  an  olive-tree  is  like. 

§  12.  I  know  he  cannot  answer  my  challenge.  He  has 
no  more  idea  of  an  olive-*tree  than  if  olives  grew  only  in 
the  fixed  stars.  Let  him  meditate  a  little  on  this  one  feust, 
and  consider  its  strangeness,  and  what  a  wilful  and  ccm- 
atant  closing  of  the  eyes  to  the  most  important  truths  it 
indicates  on  the  part  of  the  modem  artist  Observe,  a 
want  of  perception,  not  of  science.  I  do  not  want  painters 
to  tell  me  any  scientific  facts  about  olive-trees.  But  it  had 
been  well  for  them  to  have  felt  and  seen  the  olive-tree;  to 
have  loved  it  for  Christ's  sake,  partly  also  for  the  helmed 
Wisdom's  sake  which  was  to  the  heathen  in  some  sort  as 
that  nobler  Wisdom  which  stood  at  God's  right  hand»  when 
He  founded  the  earth  and  established  the  heavens.  To 
have  loved  it,  even  to  the  hoary  dimness  of  its  delicate 
foliage,  subdued  and  faint  of  hue,  as  if  the  ashes  of  the 
Gethsemane  agony  had  been  cast  upon  it  for  ever ;  ^  and  to 
have  traced,  line  by  line,  the  gnarled  writhing  of  its  intricate 
branches,  and  the  pointed  fretwork  of  its  light  and  narrow 
leaves,  inlaid  on  the  blue  field  of  the  sky,'  and  the  small 
rosy-white  stars  of  its  spring  blossoming,  and  the  beads  of^ 
sable  fruit  scattered  by  autumn  along  its  topmost  boughs — 
the  right,  in  Israel,  of  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow,' — and,   more  than  all,  the    softness  of  the  mantle, 

>  [Luke  xxli.  39,  44 ;  Matthew  xxvi.  36.] 

<  [With  this  passage,  ''To  have  loved  it  .  •  .  blae  field  of  the  tky"  Riuddii  took 
jpartlcular  pains,  correcting  and  correcting  it  again.  First,  he  wrote  ''  To  have  loved 
it  and  watcned  patiently  the  fretwork  of  its  pointed  grey  leaves  on  the  bine  fleld  of 
the  quiet  sky."  This  was  next  corrected  to  "To  have  loved  it,  even  to  the  ntmott 
fretwork  .  .  .  quiet  sky ;  **  and  he  then  continued,  **  to  have  loved  it,  even  to  the  gnarled 
and  writhing  trunk — even  to  the  hoary  dimness  of  its  entangled  (corrected  to  ''  deli- 
cate ")  foliage,  subdued  even  to  the  colour  of  the  dust  (corrected  to  **  subdued  and  faint 
of  hue"),  as  if  the  ashes  of  the  Gethsemane  agony  had  been  cast  upon  it  for  ever ;  to 
have  loved  it  and  to  have  traced  line  by  line  .  .  ."  llien  the  previous  portion  was 
altered,  and  the  final  form  in  the  text  arrived  at] 

'  [See  Deuteronomy  xxiv.  20]. 
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mtnt  gte^>  and  \r^^  !ikft  **^  ^^fH^^^^J^  ^  iaj'^  lr^«fr, 
utth  wfaidi,  Ar  a;way»  it  vciLi  the  wwiqlation  of  the  moun- 
tamt  j—theie  it  had,  been  wdl  for  tfaem  to  have  seen  and 
dimwn*  idiatever  they  had  left  unstudied  in  the  galleiy. 

{ 1&  And  if  the  reader  would  know  the  reason  wl^  this 
has  not  been  done  (it  is  ooe  instance  only  out  of  the  myriads 
idiieh  might  be  given  of  sightlessness  in  modem  art),  and 
will  ask  tihMS  artists  themsehres,  he  will  be  infmmed  of  another 
of  the  marvdUous  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  in.  the  base 
Senaissance  art ;  finr  it  will  be  answered  him,  that  it  is  not 
light,  nor  according  to  law,  to  draw  trees  so  that  one 
should  be  known  from  another,  but  that  trees  ought  to  be 
generisliaed  into  a  universal  idea  of  a  tree :  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  very  school  which  carries  its  science  in  the  representation 
of  man  down  to  the  dissection  of  the  most  minute  nmsde, 
refuses  so  much  science  to  the  drawing  of  a  tree  as  shall  dis- 
tinguish aoe  species  from  another ;  and  also,  while  it  attends 
to  logic  and  rhetoric,  and  perspective,  and  atmosphere,  and 
every  other  circumstance  which  is  trivial,  verbal,  external,  or 
accidental,  in  what  it  either  says  or  sees,  it  will  not  attend  to 
irfiat  is  essential  and  substantial, — ^being  intensely  solicitous, 
for  instance,  if  it  draws  two  trees,  one  behind  the  other,  that 
the  furthest  off  shall  be  as  much  smaller  as  mathematics  show 
that  it  should  be,  but  totally  unsolieitous  to  show,  what  to 
the  spectator  is  a  far  more  important  matter,  whether  it  is  an 
apple  or  an  orange-tree.^ 

§  14.  This,  however,  is  not  to  our  immediate  purpose. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  an  idea  of  an  olive-tree  is  indeed  to 
be  given  us  in  a  special  manner ;  how,  and  by  what  language, 
this  idea  is  to  be  conveyed,  are  questions  on  which  we  shall 
find  the  world  of  artists  again  divided ;  and  it  was  this  division 
which  I  wished  especially  to  illustrate  by  reference  to  the 
mosaics  of  St.  Mark's. 

^  [The  MS.  here  continnes : — 

*'  And  thus  while  to  the  modern  figure-painter  we  ought  to  he  saving  oon- 

tinnally,  *  Knowledge  ia  had  for  you ;  it  makes  you  see  skeletons  wnere  you 

j(  should  see  men/  to  the  modem  landscape-painter  we  have  often  to  say, 

'  Knowledge  is  good  for  you-or  at  leut  a»inueh  ••  the  knowing  «i  oak  from 

an  apple.    J 
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Now  the  main  characteristics  of  an  olive-tree  are  these. 
It  has  sharp  and  slender  leaves  of  a  greyish  green,  nearly 
grey  on  the  under  surface,  and  resemhling,  but  somewhat 
smaller  than,  those  of  our  common  willow.  Its  fruit,  when 
ripe,  is  black  and  lustrous;  but  of  course  so  small,  that, 
unless  in  great  quantity,  it  is  not  conspicuous  upon  the  tree. 
Its  trunk  and  branches  are  peculiarly  fantastic  in  their  twist- 
ii^,  showing  their  fibres  at  every  turn ;  and  the  trunk  is  often 
hollow,  and  even  rent  into  many  divisions  like  separate  stems, 
but  the  extremities  are  exquisitely  graceful,  especially  in  the 
setting  on  of  the  leaves ;  and  the  notable  and  characteristic 
effect  of  the  tree  in  the  distance  is  of  a  rounded  and  soft  mass 
or  ball  of  dovniy  foliage. 

§  15.  Supposing  a  modem  artist  to  address  himself  to  the 
rendering  of  this  tree  with  liis  best  skill:  he  will  probably 
draw  accurately  the  twisting  of  the  branches,  but  yet  this 
will  hardly  distinguish  the  tree  from  an  oak:  he  will  also 
render  the  colour  and  intricacy  of  the  foliage,  but  this  will 
only  confrise  the  idea  of  an  oak  with  that  of  a  willow.  The 
friut,  and  the  peculiar  grace  of  the  leaves  at  the  extremities, 
and  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  stems,  will  all  be  too  minute 
to  be  rendered  consistently  with  his  artistical  feeling  of 
breadth,  or  with  the  amount  of  labour  which  he  considers  it 
dexterous  and  legitimate  to  bestow  upon  the  work:  but, 
above  all,  the  roimded  and  monotonous  form  of  the  head  of 
the  tree  will  be  at  variance  with  his  ideas  of  "  composition ; " 
he  wiU  assuredly  disguise  or  break  it,  and  the  main  points  of 
the  oUve-tree  will  all  at  last  remain  untold. 

§  16.  Now  observe,  the  old  Byzantine  mosaicist  begins 
his  work  at  enormous  disadvantage.  It  is  to  be  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  eye,  in  a  dark  cupola; 
executed  not  with  free  touches  of  the  pencil,  but  with 
square  pieces  of  glass ;  not  by  his  own  hand,  but  by 
various  workmen  under  his  superintendence ;  finally,  not 
with  a  principal  purpose  of  drawing  olive-trees,  but  mainly 
as  a  decoration  of  the  cupola.  There  is  to  be  an  olive-tree 
beside  each  apostle,   and  their  stems   are   to  be  the  chief 

XI.  o 
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lines  wbich  divide  Hie  dome.  He  theiefixe  at  onee  gives 
up  the  in^gukr  twisting  of  the  boughs  hither  and  thither, 
hut  he  will  not  give  up  their  fibces.  Other  trees  have 
imgular  and  fimtastic  fannches,  but  the  knitted  cordage  of 
fibres  is  the  olive's  own.  Again,  were  he  to  draw  the  leaves 
of  their  natural  sifle»  they  w<mld  be  so  snudl  that  theilr  forms 
would  be  invisible  in  the  darkness;  and  were  he  to  draw 
them  so  Isige  as  that  their  shape  might  be  seen,  they  would 
look  like  laurel  instead  of  olive.  So  he  arranges  them  in 
small  clusters  of  five  eadh,  nearly  of  the  shape  whidi  the 
Byzantines  give  to  the  petals  of  the  lily,  but  elongated  so 
as  to  give  the.  idea  of  leafage  upon  a  spray;  and  these 
clusters, — ^his  object  always,  be  it  remembered,  being  decora- 
tion not  less  thw  representation^ — he  arranges  symmetrically 
on  each  side  of  his  branches,  lajring  the  whole  on  a  dark 
ground  most  truly  suggestive  of  the  heavy  rounded  mass  of 
tile  tree,  whioh,  in  its  turn,  is  relieved  against  the  gold  of 
the  cupola.  Lastly,  comes  the  question  respecting  the  fruit. 
The  whole  power  and  honour  of  the  olive  is  in  its  fiiiit ;  and, 
unless  that  be  represented,  nothing  is  represented.  But  if 
the  berries  were  coloured  black  or  green,  they  would  be 
totally  invisible;  if  of  any  other  colour,  utterly  unnatural, 
and  violence  would  be  done  to  the  whole  concepticm.  There 
is  but  one  conceivable  means  of  showing  them,  namely,  to 
represent  them  as  golden.  For  the  idea  of  golden  fruit  of 
various  kinds  was  already  familiar  to  the  mind,  as  in  the 
apples  of  the  Hesperides/  without  any  violence  to  the  dis- 
tinctive conception  of  the  fruit  itself.*  So  the  mosaicist 
introduced  small  round  golden  berries  into  the  dark  ground 
between  each  leaf,  and  his  work  was  done. 

*  Thus  the  grapes  pressed  by  Excesse  are  partly  golden  (Spenser,  book  ii. 
cant  12): 

*'  Which  did  themselves  amongst  the  leaves  enfold, 
As  lurking  from  the  vew  of  covetous  guest. 
That  the  weake  boughes,  with  so  rich  load  opprest. 
Did  bow  adowne  as  overburdened." 


*  [For  Raskin's  interpretation  of  the  myth  of  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  and  its 
golden  apples,  see  Modem  Posnteiv,  vol.  v.  pt  ix.  ch.  x.] 
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§  17.  On  the  opposite  plate  the  uppermost  figure  on 
the  left  is  a  tolerably  faithful  representation  of  the  general 
effect  of  one  of  these  decorative  olive-trees ;  the  figure  on  the 
right  is  the  head  of  the  tree  alone,  showing  the  leaf  clusters, 
borries,  and  interlacing  of  the  boughs  as  they  leave  the  stem. 
Each  bough  is  connected  with  a  separate  line  of  fibre  in  the 
trunk,  and  the  junctions  of  the  arms  and  stem  are  indicated, 
down  to  the  very  root  of  the  tree,  with  a  truth  in  structure 
which  may  well  put  to  shame  the  tree  anatomy  of  modem 
times. 

§  18.  The  white  branching  figures  upon  the  serpentine 
band  below  are  two  of  the  clusters  of  flowers  which  form 
the  foreground  of  a  mosaic  in  the  atrium.  I  have  printed 
the  whole  plate  in  blue,  because  that  colour  approaches  more 
nearly  than  black  to  the  distant  effect  of  the  mosaics,  of 
which  the  darker  portions  are  generally  composed  of  blue, 
in  greater  quantity  than  any  other  colour.  But  the  waved 
background,  in  this  instance,  is  of  various  shades  of  blue  and 
green  alternately,  with  one  narrow  black  band  to  give  it 
force;  the  whole  being  intended  to  represent  the  distant 
effect  and  colour  of  deep  grass,  and  the  wavy  line  to  eapreifs 
its  bending  motion^  just  as  the  same  symbol  is  used  to  repre- 
sent the  waves  of  water.  Then  the  two  white  clusters  are 
representative  of  the  distinctly  visible  herbage  close  to  the 
spectator,  having  buds  and  flowers  of  two  kinds,  springing 
in  one  case  out  of  the  midst  of  twisted  grass,  and  in  the 
other  out  of  their  own  proper  leaves ;  the  clusters  being  kept 
each  so  distinctly  symmetrical,  as  to  form,  when  set  side  by 
side,  an  ornamental  border  of  perfect  architectural  severity; 
and  yet  each  cluster  different  from  the  next,  and  every  flower, 
and  bud,  and  knot  of  grass,  varied  in  form  and  thought. 
The  way  the  mosaic  tesserae  are  arranged,  so  as  to  give  the 
writhing  of  the  grass  blades  round  the  stalks  of  the  flowers, 
is  exceedingly  fine. 

The  three  circles  below  are  examples  of  still  more  severely 
conventional  forms,  adopted,  on  principle,  when  the  decoration 
is  to  be  in  white  and  gold,  instead  of  colour ;  these  ornaments 
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being  cut  in  white  marble  on  the  outaide  of  the  church,  and 
the  ground  laid  in  with  gold,  thou^  necessarily  here  repre- 
sented, like  the  rest  of  the  plate,  in  blue.  And  it  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  see  how  the  noUe  workman,  the  moment 
he  is  restricted  to  more  conyentional  materials,  retires  into 
more  conventional  forms,  and  reduces  his  various  leabge  into 
symmetry,  now  neariy  perfect;  yet  observe,  in  the  central 
%ure,  where  the  sjnoibolic  meaning  of  the  v^[etation  be- 
side the  cross  required  it  to  be  more  distinctly  indicated, 
he  has  given  it  life  and  growth  by  throwing  it  into  unequal 
curves  on  the  opposite  sides. 

§  19.  I  believe  the  reader  will  now  see,  that  in  these 
mosaics,  which  the  careless  traveller  is  in  the  habit  of  passing 
hy  with  contempt,^  there  is  a  depth  of  feeling  and  of  meaning 
greater  than  in  most  of  the  best  sketches  fix>m  nature  of 
modem  times;  and,  without  entering  into  any  question  whether 
these  conventional  representations  are  as  good  as,  under  the 
required  limitations,  it  was  possible  to  render  them,  they  are 
at  all  events  good  enough  completely  to  illustrate  that  mode 
of  symbolical  expression  which  appeals  altogether  to  thought, 
and  in  nowise  trusts  to  realization.  And  little  as,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  schools,  such  an  assertion  is  likely  to  be 
believed,  the  &xst  is  that  this  kind  of  expression  is  the  only 
one  aJlotvable  in  noble  art. 

§  20.  I  pray  the  reader  to  have  patience  with  me  for  a  few 
moments.  I  do  not  mean  that  no  art  is  noble  but  Byzantine 
mosaic ;  but  that  no  art  is  noble  which  in  any  wise  depends 
upon  direct  imitation  for  its  effect  upon  the  mind.  This  was 
asserted  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Modem  Painters^  but 
not  upon  the  highest  grounds ;  ^  the  results  at  which  we  have 
now  arrived  in  our  investigation  of  early  art  will  enable  me  to 
place  it  on  a  loftier  and  firmer  foundation. 

§  21.  We  have  just  seen  [J  6]  that  all  great  art  is  the  work 
of  the  whole  living  creature,  body  and  soul,  and  chiefly  of  the 

*  [Nor  the  careless  traveller  only ;  even  Lord  Lindsay,  from  whom  Ruskin  learnt 
MO  much,  had  no  good  words  to  say  of  these  mosaics :  see  his  Sketches  qfChrUtian  Art, 
1847,  i.  118.] 

<  [See  Vol.  III.  pp.  9^108.] 
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souL  But  it  is  not  only  the  work  of  the  whole  creature^  it 
likewise  addresses  thejghole  creature.  That  in  which  the  /^ 
perfect  being  sp^£s  must  also  have^the  perfect  being  to 
listen.  I  am  not  to  spend  my  utmost  spirit,  and  give  all  my 
strength  and  life  to  my  work,  while  you,  spectator  or  hearer, 
will  give  me  only  the  attention  of  hflJf  your  souL  You  must 
be  all  mine,  as  I  am  all  yours;  it  is  the  only  condition  on' 
which  we  can  meet  each  other.  All  your  faculties,  all  that  i^' 
in  you  of  greatest  and  best,  must  be  awake  in  you,  or  I  hav^  — 
no  reward.  The  painter  is  not  to  cast  the  entire  treasure  of 
his  human  nature  mto  his  labour  merely  to  pleaseji  part^ 
the  bdEblder :  hot  merely  to  deiight  His  senses».jaat  jnereF^ 
uoiuse  tds  fancy,  not  merely  to  beguile  him  into  emotipn^joiot  jw 
merely  to  lead  him  into  thought ;  but  to  do  oZ^ Jth^.  ]  Senses^  ^ 
^&ncy,  feelin^ri^b£^fi;  the  whole  l)f  the  nB^TolSng  spirit,  must 
be  stilled  in  attention  or  stirred  with  delight ;  else  the  labour- 
ite spirit  has  not  done  its  work  welL  For  observe,  it  is  not 
merely  its  right  to  be  thus  met,  face  to  face,  heart  to  heart ; 
but  it  is  its  duty  to  evoke  this  answering  of  the  other  soul :  its 
trumpet  call  must  be  so  clear,  that  thou^  the  challenge  may 
l^  dulness  or  indolence  be  unanswered,  there  shiall  be  no  error 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  appeal ;  there  must  be  a  summons  Jn  / 
the  woA,  which  it  shall  be  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  obey. 
We  require  this  of  it,  we  beseech  this  of  it.  Most  men  do 
not  know  what  is  in  them  till  they  receive  this  summons  from 
their  fellows  :  their  hearts  die  within  them,  sleep  settles  upon 
them,  the  lethargy  of  the  world's  miasmata ;  there  is  nothing 
for  which  they  are  so  thankful  as  that  cry,  "  Awake,  thou  that 
sleepest."^  And  this  cry  must  be  most  loudly  uttered  to 
their  noblest  faculties ;  first  of  all,  to  the  imagination,  for  that 
is  the  most  tender,  and  the  soonest  struck  into  numbness  by 
the  poisoned  air ;  so  that  one  of  the  main  functions  of  art,  in 
its  service  to  man,  is  to  rouse  the  imagination  from  its  palsy, 
like  the  angel  troubling  the  Bethesda  pool ;  and  the  art  which 
does  not  do  this  is  false  to  its  duty,  and  degraded  in  its 
nature.     It  is  not  enough  that  it  be  well  imagined,  it  must 

^  [Ephe8iaii9  y.  14;  the  next  Bible  reference  is  John  v.  4.] 
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)eholder  also  to  imagine  well ;  and  this  so  impera- 
it  if  he  does  not  choose  to  rouse  himself  to  meet  the 
shall  not  taste  it,  nor  enjoy  it  in  any  wise.     Once 
well  awake,  the  guidance  which  the  artist  gives  him 
;  full  and  authoritative :  the  beholder's  imagination 
t  be  suffered  to  take  its  own  way,  or  wander  hither 
ir  ;  but  neither  must  it  be  left  at  rest ;  and  the  right 
M'  realization,  for  any  given  work  of  art,  is  tliat  which 
tble  the  spectator  to  complete  it  for  himself,  in  tlie 
:       way  the  artist  would  have  him,  but  not  that  which  will 
/  save  him  the  trouble  of  effecting  the  completion.     So  soon  as 
,'  the  idea  is  entirely  conveyed,  the  artist's  labour  should  cease ; 
and  every  touch  which  he  adds  beyond  the  point  when,  with 
the  help  of  the  beholdet's  imagination,  the  story  ought  to 
have  been  told,  is  a  degradation  to  his  work.     So  that  the  art 
is  wTong  which  eitlier  realizes  its  subject  completely,  or  fails  in 
giving  such  definite  aid  as  shall  enable  it  to  be  realised  by 
the  behf^ding  imagination.'  -, 

$22.  It  follows,  the]ref<cn«,  that  the  quantity  oi|  finish /w 
[  detail^  Jffhida  may  rightly  be  bestowed  upon  any  woric,  de- 
pends on  t^  number  and  kind  at  ideas  which  the  artist 
,  wiAes  to  conv^,  much  more  than  on  the  ainount  ofittliga^ 
tKHi  necessary  to  enable  the  imagination  to  grasp  them.  It 
is  true  that  the  differences  of  judgment  formed  by  one  or 
another  observer  are  in  great  degree  dependent  on  their  un- 
equal imagmative  powers,  as  well  as  their  unequal  efforts  in 
following  the  artist's  intention ;  and  it  constantly  happens 
that  the  drawing  which  appears  clear  to  the  painter  in  whose 
mind  the  thought  is  formed,  is  slightly  inadequate  to  suggest 
it  to  the  spectator.  These  causes  of  &lse  judgment  or  im- 
perfect achievement  must  always  exist,  but  they  are  of  no 
importance.  For,  in  nearly  every  mind,  the  imaginative 
power,  however  unable  to  act  independently,  is  so  easily 
helped  and  so  brightly  animated  by  the  most  obscure  sug- 
gestion, that  there  is  no  form  of  artistical  language  whi^ 
will  not  readUy  be  seized  by  it,  if  once  it  set  itself  intelligently 

>  [Compan  Mathm  PlOtUen,  toL  iU.  «b.  x.  §  18.] 
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to  the  task;   and  even  without  such  effort  there  are  few 

JUgoglyphics  )of  which,  once  understanding  that  it  is  to  take 

thrai  as  nieroglyphics,  it  cannot  make  itself  a  pleasant  picture. 

§  28.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  all  sketches,  etchings,  unfinished 
eBgravings,  etc.,  no  one  ever  supposes  them  to  be  imitations.^ 
Black  outlines  on  white  paper  cannot  produce  a  dec^pGve 
resemblance  of  anything;  and  the  mind,  understanding  at 
once  that  it  is  to  depend  on  its  own  powers  for  great  part 
of  its  pleasure,  sets  itself  so  actively  to  the  task  that  it  can 
ocnnpletely  enjoy  the  rudest  outline  in  which  meaning  exists. 
Now»  when  it  is  once  in  this  temper,  the  artist  is  infinitely 
to  be  Uamed  who  insults  it  by  putting  anything  into  his  work 
which  is  not  suggeistiye:  having  summoned  the  imaginative 
power,  he  must  turn  it  to  account  and  keep  it  employed, 
or  it' win  turn  against  him  in  indignation.  Whatever-  K' 
does  merely  to  realize  and  substantiate  an  idea  is  impertinent ; 
he  is  like  a  dull  story-teller,  dwelling  on  points  which  the 
hearer  anticipates  or  disregards.  The  imagination  will  say  to 
him :  **  I  knew  all  that  before ;  I  don't  want  to  be  told  that. 
Go  on ;  or  be  sUent,  and  let  me  go  on  in  my  own  way.  I 
can  tell  the  story  better  than  you." 

Observe,  then,  whenever  finish  is  given  for  the  sake  of 
realization,  it  is  wrong;  whenever  it  is  given  for  the  sake 
of  adding  ideas,  it  is  right.  All  true  finish  consists  in  the 
addition  of  ideas,  that  is  to  say,  in  giving  the  imagination 
more  food ;  for  once  well  awakened,  it  is  ravenous  for  food : 
but  the  painter  who  finishes  in  order  to  substantiate  takes  the 
food  out  of  its  mouth,  and  it  will  turn  and  rend  him. 

§  24.  Let  us  go  back,  for  instance,  to  our  oUve  grove, — 
or,  lest  the  reader  should  be  tired  of  olives,  let  it  be  an  oak 
copse, — and  consider  the  difference  between  the  substantiat- 
ing and  the  imaginative  methods  of  finish  in  such  a  subject. 
A  few  strokes  of  the  pencil,  or  dashes  of  colour,  will  be 
enough  to  enable  the  imagination  to  conceive  a  trse;  and 
in  those  dashes  of  colour  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  would  have 
rested,  and  would  have  suffered  the  imagination  to  paint 

1  [Compare  Vol  III.  pp.  119, 120.] 
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^  !  it  liked  for  itself,  and  grow  oaks,  or  olives,  or 

;  of  the  few  dashes  of  colour  at  its  leisure.  On 
band,  Hobbima,  one  of  the  worst  of  the  realists,' 
imagination  on  the  mouth,  and  bids  it  be  silent, 
ets  to  work  to  paint  his  oak  of  the  right  green, 
I  its  foliage  laboriously  with  jagged  touches,  and 
'.  bark  all  over  its  branches,  so  as,  if  possible,  to 
1  into  supposing  that  we  are  looking  at  a  real  oak ; 

;ed,  we  had  much  better  do  at  once,  without  giving 
;  troi        to  deceive  us  in  the  matter. 
JMow,      ;  truly  great  artist  neither  leaves  the  imagi- 
— =^  asx  >  its  :  Sir  Joshua,  nor  insults  it  by  realization, 

ima,  but  finds  it  continual  employment  of  the 
happiest  Kind.  Having  summoned  it  by  his  vigorous  first 
touches,  he  says  to  it :  "  Here  is  a  tree  for  you,  and  it  is  to  be 
an  oak.  Now  I  know  that  you  can  make  it  green  and  intri- 
cate for  yourself,  but  that  is  not  enough  :  an  oak  is  not  only 
green  and  intricate,  but  its  leaves  have  most  beautiful  and 
fantastic  forms,  which  I  am  very  sure  you  are  not  quite  able 
to  cqmplete  without  help;  so  I  will  draw  a  cluster  or  two 
perfectly  far  you,  and  then  you  can  go  on  and  do  all  the  other 
dusten.  So  far  so  good :  but  the  leaves  are  not  enoui^ ;  the 
oak  is  to  be  full  of  acorns,  and  you  may  not  be  quite  able  to 
imagine  the  way  they  grow,  nor  the  pretty  c<mtrast  of  their 
glossy  ahnond-^ped  nuts  with  the  chasing  of  their  cups ;  so 
I  will  draw  a  bunch  or  two  of  acorns  for  you,  and  you  can  fill 
up  the  oak  with  others  like  theoL  Good:  but  that  is  not 
enough ;  it  is  to  be  a  bright  day  in  summer,  and  all  the  out- 
side leaves  are  to  be  glittering  in  the  sunshine  as  if  their  edges 
were  of  gold :  I  cannot  paint  this,  but  you  can ;  so  I  will 
really  gild  some  of  the  edges  nearest  you,*  and  you  can  turn 

*  The  reader  mustjoabjujuise  that  the  use  of  gold,  in  this  mumer,  ia 
confioed  to  early  art,  u3bIS^^  ^^^  greatest  master  of  pictorial  effect  thAt 
ever  existed,  has  gilded  the  ribi  vf  the  fig-leaves  in  his  "  Resurrectioo,"  in  the 
Scoola  dl  San  Bono.* 

>  [For  list  of  references  to  Hobtnma  in  Modem  IWnUrt,  see  VoL  IIL  p.  58£  n.] 
*  [See  again  be]«ir,  Venetian  Index,  p.  414] 
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the  gold  into  sunshine,  and  cover  the  tree  with  it.  Well 
done :  but  still  this  is  not  enough  ;  the  tree  is  so  full  foliaged 
and  so  old  that  the  wood  birds  come  in  crowds  to  build  there ; 
thejr  are  singing,  two  or  three  under  the  shadow  of  eveiy 
boi^y^  I  cannot  show  you  them  all ;  but  here  is  a  large  one 
on  the  outside  spray,  and  you  can  fancy  the  others  inside.^ 

§  26.  In  this  way  the  calls  upon  the  imagination  are  \  y 
multiplied  as  a  great  painter  finishes ;  and  from  these  laiger  \^ 
incidents  he  may  proceed  into  the  most  minute  particulars, 
and  lead  the  companion  imagination  to  the  veins  in  the  leaves 
and  the  mosses  on  the  trunk,  and  the  shadows  of  the  dead 
leaves  upon  the  grass,  but  always  multiplying  thoughts,  or 
subjects  of  thought,  never  working  for  the  sake  of  realization ; 
the  amount  of  realization  actually  reached  depending  on  his 
space,  his  materials,  and  the  nature  of  the  thoughts  he  wishes 
to  suggest.  In  the  sculpture  of  an  oak-tree,  introduced  above 
an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  on  the  tomb  of  the  Doge  Giovanni  ^ 
Dolfino  (fourteenth  century),  the  sculptor  has  been  content 
with  a  few  leaves,  a  single  acorn,  and  a  bird ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  MiUais'  willow-tree  with  the  robin,  in  the  back- 
ground of  his  "  Ophelia,"  or  the  foreground  of  Hunt's  "  Two — V 
Grentlemen  of  Verona,"  carries  the  appeal  to  the  imagination 
into  particulars  so  multiplied  and  minute,  that  the  work 
nearly  reaches  realization.  But  it  does  not  matter  how  near 
realization  the  work  may  approach  in  its  fulness,  or  how  far 
off  it  may  remain  in  its  slightness,  so  long  as  realization  is  not^ 
the  end  proposed,  but  the  informing  one  spirit  of  the  thou^ts 
of  another.  'And  in  this  greatness  and'  simplicity  of  purpose 
all  noble  art  is  alike,  however  slight  its  means,  or  however 
perfect,  from  the  rudest  mosaics  of  St.  Mark's  to  the  most 
tender  finishing  of  the  "  Huguenot "  or  the  "  Ophelia." ' 

§  27.  Only  observe,  in  this  matter,  that  a  greater  degree 
of  realization  is  often  allowed  for  the  sake  of  colour  than 

^  [Ruskin  had  by  a  slip  of  the  pen  written  "  Marco,''  and  so  the  word  stood  in  all 
previous  editions ;  tne  tomb  is  that  referred  to  above,  ch.  ii.  §  62,  p.  95.] 

*  [MUlais's  ''Ophelia^  is  No.  1506  in  the  National  Gallery  collection  (hung  in  the 
Tate  Gallery) ;  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1852.  For  other  references  by 
Raskin  to  the  picture,  see  Academy  NoUt,  1857,  9.  No.   283;  1859,  #.  No.   16; 
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I  be  artists  of  the  inferior  and  the  nobler   schools 

J  ite  than  this ;  that  the  first  colour  for  the  sake  of 

B  and  the  second  realize  for  the  sake  of  colour.     I 

^^^M  in  the   fifth   chapter/    enough    has  been    said   to 

^^^^H  lobility  of  colour,  though  it  is  a  subject  on  which 

^^^^H  ain  enlarge  whenever  I  approach  it:    for  there  is 

D  !     needs  more  to  be  insisted  upon,  chiefly  on  account 

I  osition  of  the  persons  who  have  no  eye  for  colour, 

I       vfix*     "ting  *herefore  unable  to  understand  that  it  is  just 

as         ine    and  distinct    in   its   power   as  music    (only   infi- 

ni    ty  more  varied  in  its  harmonies),  talk  of  it  as  if  it  were 

inierior  and  servile  with  respect  to  the  other  powers  of  art :  * 

whereas  it  is  so  far  from  being  this,  that  wherever  it  enters 

it  must  take  the  mastery,  and  whatever  else  is  sacrificed  for  its 

sake,  it,  at  least,  must  be  right.     This  is  partly  the  case  even 

with  music :  it  is  at  our  choice  whether  we  will  accompany 

a  poem  with  music  or  not ;  but,  if  we  do,  the  music  «utf<  Ik 

xi^it,  and  neither  discordant  not  inexpressivb     The  goodnen 


, .  *  Nothing  M  moie  wonderAil  to  me  than  to  bear  tbe  pteunre  of  tbe  47^ 
la,  oolour,  vpAva  of  with  illiilain  «  "tentiial,"  while  people  exalt  that  <^ 
the  ear  fai  music*  Do  they  really  aappose  the  eye  is  a  leM  noUe  bodily 
orgajf^  than  the  ear, — that  Uie  oi^an  hy  which  nearly  all  oar  knoirieilge  of 
the  external  uoivene  Is  communicated  to  us,  and  through  which  we  learn 
to  wonder  and  to  1otc>  can  be  less  exalted  in  Its  own  peculiar  delight  tbaa 
thft  ear,  which  Is  only  for  the  communication  of  the  ideas  which  owe  to  the 
eye  tbeir  very  exiatenoe?  I  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  music:  let  it  be 
loved  and  reverenced  as  is  just ;  only  let  the  delight  of  the  eye  be  revereoj^^ 
more.  The  great  power  of  music  over  tbfe  muMtnde 'Is  uwUig,  not  to  its 
Eelng  less  but  more  sensual  than  colour;  it  is  so  distinctly  and  so  richly 
sensual,  that  It  can  be  idty  enjoyed;  It  is  exactly  at  the  pcrint  where  the 
lower  and  higher  pleasures  of  the  senses  and  imagination  are  balanced ;  so 
that  pure  and  great  minds  love  it  for  its  invention  and  emotion,  and  lower 
minds  for  its  sensual  power. 


iM^ww  m  .iroMlMtMrs  OMd  ititeAiV,  1 138  (Vol.  Xll.) ;  and  Ths  Thrm  Oiloim  ^  Pn- 
aaphaaaitfit,%2\.  To  Hobnan  Hunt's  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  (18S1)  he  called 
attentloD  in  hu  latter  to  the  Hmm  on  May  30,  ISfil  {r0printe4  in  Vol  XIL),  and  see 
Aemltm]!  Notv,  1850,  «.  No,  829.    For  the  "  Huguenot,    see  above,  p.  £8.1 

'  p.*.  of  Vol  X.    Seep.  173.] 

'  [On  tbe  general  relations  of  panting  and  rauno.  aee  Rnakia's  early  eway.  Vol,  I. 

p^2i7-28«.^ 
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and  sweetness  of  the  poem  cannot  save  it,  if  the  music  be 
harsh  or  false:  but  if  the  music  be  right,  the  poem  may 
be  insipid  or  inharmonious,  and  still  saved  by  the  notes  to 
which  it  is  wedded.  But  this  is  far  more  true  of  colour.  If 
that  be  wrong,  all  is  wrong.  No  amount  of  es^nression  or 
invention  can  redeem  an  ill-coloured  picture;  while,  on  the* 
other  hand,  if  the  colour  be  right,  there  is  nothing  it  will 
not  raise  or  redeem:  and^  therefore^ j^rever  colomr  enters    / 

«^^11^  Anything  may  ly>  sacrificed  to  it,  andJ  mtfrernEKjm^it > 

be  false  or  feeble,  everything  must  be  sagificedLlaat  y 
Iso  that,  when  an  artist  touches  colour,  it  is  the  same  thing 
las  when  a  poet  takes  up  a  musical  instrument ;  he  implies,  in 
"doing,  that  he  is  a  master,  up  to  a  certain  point,  of  that 
instrument,  and  can  produce  sweet  sound  firom  it,  and  is  able 
to  fit  the  course  and  measure  of  his  words  to  its  times, 
which,  if  he  be  not  able  to  do,  he  had  better  not  have 
touched  it.  In  like  manner,  to  add  colour  to  a  drawing  is 
to  undertake  for  the  perfection  of  a  visible  music,  which,  if 
it  be  false,  will  utterly  and  assuredly  mar  the  whole  woi^; 
if  true,  proportionately  elevate  it,  according  to  its  power  and 
sweetness.  But,  in  no  case  ought  the  colour  to  be  added  in 
order  to  increase  the  realization.  The  drawing  or  engraving  v! 
is  all  that  tiie . imfig^^^^^^n  needs.  To  "paint'  the  subject  ^ 
merely  to  make  it  more  real,  is  only  to  insult  the  imagi- 
native power,  and  to  vulgarize  the  whole.  Hence  the 
conmion,  though  little  understood  feeling,  among  men  of 
ordinary  cultivation,  that  an  inferior  sketch  is  always  better 
than  a  bad  painting  ;  although,  in  the  latter,  there  may 
verily  be  more  skill  than  in  the  former.  For  the  paint^ 
who  has  presumed  to  touch  colour  without  perfectly  under- 
standing it,  not  for  the  colour's  sake,  nor  because  he  loves 
it,  but  for  the  sake  of  completion  merely,  has  committed 
two  sins  against  us ;  he  has  dulled  the  imagination  by  not 
trusting  it  far  enough,  and  then,  in  this  languid  state,  he  op- 
presses it  with  base  and  false  colour;  for  all  colour  that  is 
not  lovely  is  discordant ;  there  is  no  mediate  condition.  So,  " 
therefore,  when  it  is  permitted  to  enter  at  all,  it  must  be 
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with  the  predetenninatioii  thst»  cost  what  it  will,  the  colour 
shall  be  right  and  lovely:  and  I  only  wish  that,  in  general, 
it  were  better  understood  that  ajpomfer^t  business  is  ix>paintf 
primarily;  and  that  all  expression,  and  grouping,  and  eon* 
ceiviog,  and  what  else  goes  to  constitute  design,  are  of  Un 

—    impwiamce  than  colour  m  a  coloured  xoork.     And  so  they 
were  alwajrs  considered  in  the  noble  periods ;  and  sometimes 

X  all  resemUance  to  nature  whatever  (as  in  painted  windows, 
illuminated  manuscripts,  and  such  other  work)  is  sacrificed 
to  the  brilliancy  of  colour;  sometimes  distinctness  of  fonn 
to  its  richness,  as  by  Titian,  Turner,  and  Reynolds;  and, 
which  is  the  point  on  which  we  are  at  present  insisting, 
sometimes,  in  the  pursuit  of  its  utmost  re&iements  on  the 
sur&ces  of  objects,  an  amount  of  realization  becomes  con- 
sistent with  noble  art,  which  would  otherwise  be  altogether 
inadmissible,  that  is  to  say,  which  no  great  mind  could 
otherwise  have  either  produced  or  enjoyed.  The  extreme 
yc  finish  given  by  the  Pre-Baphadites  is  rendered  noble  chiefijr 
by  their  love  of  colour. 

§  28.  So  then,  whatever  may  be  the  means,  or  whatever 
the  more  immediate  end  of  any  kind  of  art,  all  of  it  that  is 
good  agrees  in  this,  that  it  is  the  expression  of  one  soul 

X  talking  to  another,  and  is  precious  according  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  soul  that  utters  it.  And  consider  what  mighty 
consequences  follow  firom  our  acceptance  of  this  truth  I 
what  a  key  we  have  herein  given  us  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  art  of  all  time!  For,  as  long  as  we  held  art  to 
consist  in  any  high  manual  skill,  or  successful  imitation  of 
natural  objects,  or  any  scientific  and  legalized  manner  of 
performance  whatever,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  limit  our 
admiration  to  narrow  periods  and  to  few  men.  According 
to  our  own  knowledge  and  sympathies,  the  period  chosen 
might  be  different,  and  our  rest  might  be  in  Greek  statues, 
or  Dutch  landscapes,  or  Italian  Madonnas ;  but,  whatever 
our  choice,  we  were  therein  captive,  barred  firom  all  rever- 
ence but  of  our  favourite  masters,  and  habitually  using  the 
language  of  contempt  towards  the  whole  of  the  human  race 
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to  whom  it  had  not  pleased  Heaven  to  reveal  the  arcana  of 
the  particular  craftsmanship  we  admired,  and  who,  it  might 
be,  had  lived  their  term  of  seventy  years  upon  the  earth, 
and  fitted  themselves  therein  for  the  eternal  world,  without 
any  dear  understanding,  sometimes  even  with  an  insolent 
disregard,  of  the  laws  of  perspective  and  chiaroscuro. 

But  let  us  once  comprehend  the  holier  nature  of  the  art 
of  man,  and  begin  to  look  for  th^^  j:!ig5Tiing  of  ^^^  T^ritu 
howevCT  syllabled,  and  the  scene  is  changed  ;  and  we  are 
changed  also.  Those  small  and  dexterous  creatures  whom 
^&ce  we  worshipped,  those  fur-capped  divinities  with  sceptres 
of  camel's  hair,  peering  and  poring  in  their  one-windowed 
chambers  over  the  minute  preciousness  of  the  laboured 
canvas  ;  how  are  they  swept  away  and  crushed  into  un- 
noticeable  darkness!  And  in  their  stead,  as  the  walls  of 
the  dismal  rooms  that  enclosed  them,  and  us,  are  struck 
by  the  four  winds  of  Heaven,  and  rent  away,  and  as  the 
world  opens  to  our  sight,  lol  far  back  into  all  the  depths 
of  time,  and  forth  from  all  the  fields  that  have  been  sown 
with  human  Ufe,  how  the  harvest  of  the  dragon's  teeth  is 
springing!^  how  the  companies  of  the  gods  are  ascending 
out  of  the  earth!  The  dark  stones  that  have  so  long  been 
the  sepulchres  of  the  thoughts  of  nations,  and  the  forgotten 
ruins  wherein  their  faith  lay  chamelled,  give  up  the  dead 
that  were  in  them  ;  and  beneath  the  Egyptian  ranks  of 
sultry  and  silent  rock,  and  amidst  the  dim  golden  lights 
of  the  Byzantine  dome,  and  out  of  the  confused  and  cold 
shadows  of  the  Northern  cloister,  behold,  the  multitudinous 
souls  come  forth  with  singing,  gazing  on  us  with  the  soft 
eyes  of  newly  comprehended  sympathy,  and  stretching  their 
white  arms  to  us  across  the  grave,  in  the  solemn  gladness 
of  everlasting  brotherhood. 

§  29.  The  other  danger  to  which,  it  was  above  said,  we 
were  primarily  exposed  under  our  present  circumstances  of 
Ufe,  is  the  pursuit  of  vain  pleasure,  that  is  to  say,  false 
pleasure ;  delight,  which  is  not  indeed  dehght ;  as  knowledge 

1  [Compare  The  Tortoise  qf  JBgina,  §  17>  and  Aratra  P^nMei,  §  180.] 


mulated    is    not    indeed    knowledge.       And   this 
KJsed  to  chiefly   in  the   fact   of   our  ceasing  to 
For  the  child  does  not  seek  false  pleasure ;  its 
re    true,  simple,  and    instinctive:    but    the  youth 
bandon  his  early  and  true  delight  for  vanities, — 
be  like  men,  and   sacrificing  his  natural  and  pure 
to  his  pride.     In  like   manner,  it  seems  to  me 
n  ci\'ilisation  sacrifices  much  pure  and  true  plea- 
various    forms   of    ostentation    from   which    it    can 
n  no  fruit.      Consider,   for   a  moment,   what   kind   of 

pleasures  are  open  to  human  nature,  undiseased.  Passing 
by  the  consideration  of  the  pleasures  of  the  higher  affec- 
tions, which  he  at  the  root  of  everything,  and  considering 
the  definite  and  practical  pleasures  of  daily  life,  there  is,  first, 
the  pleasure  of  doing  gooid;  the  greatest  of  all,  only  apt  to 
be  despised  from  not  being  often  enough  tasted :  and  then, 
I  know  not  in  what  order  to  put  them,  nor  does  it  matter, 
— the  pleasure  of  gaining  knowledge  ;  the  pleasiue  of  the 
excitement  of  iroagiaatJMi  and  emotion  (or  poetry  and 
pasakn) ;  and,  lastly*  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  first  ci 
the  eye,  then  of  tiie  ear,  and  fbsn  of  the  others  in  their 
ocdcr. 

§  80.  All  these  we  ate  apt  to  make  subservient  to  the 
desire  of  pnuse;  nor  unwisely,  when  the  praise  sought  is 
God's  and  the  conscience's:  but  if  the  sacrifice  is  made  for 
man's  admiration,  and  knowledge  is  only  sought  for  praise, 
pasaon  repressed  or  affected  for  praise,  and  the  arts  prac- 
tised for  praise,  we  are  feeding  on  the  bitterest  apples  of 
Sodran,  suffering  always  ten  mortifications  for  one  delight. 
And  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  the  modem  civilised  world  we 
make  such  sacrifice  doubly:  first,  by  labouring  for  merely 
ambitious  purposes ;  and  secondly,  which  is  the  main  point 
in  question,  hy  being  ashamed  of  simple  jileasures,  more 
especially  oi  the^pleuure  iHTsweet  oolour  and  form,  a  pleasure 
evidently  so  necessary  to  man's  perfectness  and  virtue,  that 
the  beauty  of  colour  and  form  has  been  given  lavishly 
throughout  the  whole  o£  creation,  so  that  it  may  become 
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the  food  of  all,  and  with  such  intricacy  and  subtlety  that  it 
may  deeply  employ  the  thoughts  of  all.  If  we  refuse  to 
accept  the  natural  delight  which  the  Deity  has  thus  pro* 
vided  for  us,  we  must  either  become  ascetics,  or  we  must 
seek  for  some  base  and  guilty  pleasures  to  replace  those  of 
Ftoadise,  which  we  have  denied  ourselves. 

Some  years  ago,  in  passing  through  some  of  the  cells  of 
the  Grande  Chartreuse,  noticing  that  the  window  of  each 
apartment  looked  across  the  little  garden  of  its  inhabitant  to 
the  wall  of  the  cell  opposite,  and  commanded  no  other  view, 
I  asked  the  monk  beside  me  why  the  window  was  not  rather 
made  on  the  side  of  the  cell  whence  it  would  open  to  the 
solemn  fields  of  the  Alpine  valley.  *'  We  do  not  come  here," 
he  replied,  **  to  look  at  the  mountains."  ^ 

§  81.  The  same  answer  is  given,  practically,  by  the  men 
of  this  century,  to  every  such  question ;  only  the  walls  with 
which  they  enclose  themselves  are  those  of  Pride,  not  of 
Prayer.  But  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  otherwise.  Not, 
indeed,  in  landscape  itself,  but  in  the  art  which  can  take 
the  place  of  it,  in  the  noble  colour  and  form  with  which 
they  illumined,  and  into  which  they  wrought,  every  object 
around  them  that  was  in  any  wise  subjected  to  their  power, 
they  obeyed  the  laws  of  their  inner  nature,  and  found  its 
proper  food.  The  splendour  and  fantasy  even  of  dress, 
which  in  these  days  we  pretend  to  despise,  or  in  which,  if 
we  even  indulge,  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  vanity,  and  there- 
fore to  our  infinite  harm,  were  in  those  early  days  studied 
for  love  of  their  true  beauty  and  honourableness,  and  became 
one  of  the  main  helps  to  dignity  of  character  and  courtesy 
of  bearing,'  Look  back  to  what  we  have  been  told  of  the 
dress  of  the  early  Venetians,  that  it  was  so  invented  "  that  in 

^  [This  was  iu  1849.  Ruskin  recalls  the  incident  again  in  Modem  Painter9,  voL  v. 
pt  ix.  ch.  xi.  §  17,  and  in  PrcBterita,  iii.,  ch.  i.  §  2.1 

'  [The  importance  of  costume  alike  in  national  life  and  in  art  was  to  be  a  frequent 
theme  with  Ruskin.  See,  for  instance.  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v.  pt.  ix.  ch.  xi.  §  &  n.. 
where  he  sajrs  that ''  every  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  the  aidoption  of  a  national 
costume  ;^^  and  Forjf  Ciamgera,  Letter  15,  where  he  again  connects  the  wearing  of 
a  distinctive  dress  with  noble  habits  of  life  (c£  Praterita,  I,  ch.  x.  §  214^  See,  too^ 
Inaugural  Address  at  the  Cambridge  School  of  Art,  §  10,  where  the  delight  of  great 
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elothing  themselves  with  it»  they  might  ckilihe  themselves 
also  with  modesty  and  hcmour;"*  eonsider  what  nobleness 
of  expressicm  there  is  in  the  dress  of  any  of  the  portrait 
figures  of  the  great  times;  nay,  what  perfect  beauty,  and 
more  than  beauty,  there  is  in  the  folding  of  the  robe  round 
the  imagined  fonn  even  of  the  saint  or  of  the  angd;  and 
then  consider  whether  the  grace  of  vesture  be  indeed  a  thing 
to  be  despised.  We  cannot  despise  it  if  we  would ;  and  in 
all  our  highest  poetry  and  happiest  thought  we  ding  to  the 
magnificence  wluch  in  daily  life  we  disregard.  The  essence 
of  modem  romance  is  simply  the  return  of  the  heart  and 
fency  to  the  things  in  vdiich  they  naturally  take  pleasure; 
and  half  the  influence  of  the  best  romances,  of  Ivanhoe,  or 
MarfmoUf  or  the  Crusaders,  or  the  Ijody  of  the  Lake,  is 
completely  dependent  upon  the  accessories  of  armour  and 
costume.  Nay,  more  than  this,  deprive  the  lUad  itself  of  its 
costume,  and  consider  how  much  of  its  power  would  be  lost 
And  that  deUgfat  and  reverence  which  we  feel  in,  and  by 
means  of,  the  mere  imagination  of  these  accessories,  the 
Middle  Ages  had  in  the  vision  of  them;  the  nobleness  of 
dress  exercising,  as  I  have  said,  a  perpetual  influence  upon 
character,  tending  in  a  thousand  ways  to  increase  dignity  and 
self-respect,  and,  together  with  grace  of  gesture,  to  induce 
serenity  of  thought. 

§  82.  I  do  not  mean  merely  in  its  magnificence ;  the  most 
splendid  time  was  not  the  best  time.  It  was  still  in  the 
tibirteenth  century, — when,  as  we  have  seen,  simplicity  and 
gorgeousness  were  justly  mingled,  and  the  ^^  leathern  girdle 
and  the  clasp  of  bone  "  ^  were  worn,  as  well  as  the  embroidered 
mantle, — ^that  the  manner  of  dress  seems  to  have  been  noblest. 
The  chain  mail  of  the  knight,  flowing  and  falling  over  his 

♦  Vol.  II.  Appendix  7  [Vol.  X.  p.  447]. 


painters  in  dress  patterns  is  noted ;  and  Modem  Painters,  voL  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  189) ; 
and  A  Joy  for  Ever,  §  64,  in  which  passages  the  importance  of  beautifiil  dress  is  insisted 
upon  from  the  point  of  view  of  portraiture  and  historical  painting.    See  also  the  letters 
on  dress  collected  in  Arrowe  qfthe  Ckace,  at  vol.  iL  pp.  226  eeq,  of  the  1880  edition.] 
^  [Dante :  for  the  full  passage,  see  VoL  X.  p.  307.] 
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fimn  in  lapping  waves  of  gloomy  strength,  was  worn  under 
full  robes  of  one  colour  in  the  ground,  his  crest  quartered  on 
them,  and  their  borders  enriched  with  subtle  illumination. 
The  women  wore  first  a  dress  close  to  the  form  in  like 
manner,  and  then  long  and  flowing  robes,  veiling  them  up 
to  the  neck,  and  dehcately  embroidered  around  the  hem,  the 
sleeves,  and  the  girdle.  The  use  of  plate  armour  gradually 
introduced  more  fantastic  types;  the  nobleness  of  the  form 
was  lost  beneath  the  steel;  the  gradually  increasing  luxury 
and  vanity  of  the  age  strove  for  continual  excitement  in 
more  quaint  and  extravagant  devices;  and  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  dress  reached  its  point  of  utmost  splendour  and 
fancy,  being  in  many  cases  still  exquisitely  graceful,  but 
now,  in  its  morbid  magnificence,  devoid  of  all  wholesome 
influence  on  manners.  From  this  point,  like  architecture, 
it  was  rapidly  degraded,  and  sank  through  the  buflTjSQSti. 
and  lace  collar,  and  jack  boot,  to  the  bag-wig,  tailed  ooat^  \ 
and  high-heeled  shoe;  and  so  to  what  it  is  now.^ 

§  88.  Precisely  analogous  to  this  destruction  of  beauty 
in  dress  has  been  that  of  beauty  in  architecture ;  its  colour, 
and  grace,  and  fancy,  being  gradually  sacrificed  to  the  base 
forms  of  the  Renaissance,  exactly  as  the  splendour  of  chivahy  ^ 
has  faded  into  the  paltriness  of  fashion.  And  observe  the 
form  in  which  the  necessary  reaction  has  taken  place; 
necessary,  for  it  was  not  possible  that  one  of  the  strongest 
instincts  of  the  human  race  could  be  deprived  altogether  of 
its  natural  food.  Exactly  in  the  degree  that  the  architect 
withdrew  from  his  buildings  the  sources  of  deUght  which  in 
early  days  they  had  so  richly  possessed,  demanding,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  new  principles  of  taste,  the  banishment  of  all 
happy  colour  and  healthy  invention,  in  that  degree  the  minds 
of  men  began  to  turn  to  landscape  as  their  only  resource. 
The  picturesque  school  of  art  rose  up  to  address  those  capa- 
cities of  enjojmient  for  which,  in  sculpture,  architecture,  or 

^  [In  one  of  his  copies  for  revise,  Ruskin  here  notes  in  the  margin  : ''  Coats.  Biglow^ 
Papers" — referring  presumably  to  Parson  Wilbur's  description,  in  No.  iii,,  of  "th* 
Apostles  rigged  out  m  their  swaller-tail  coats/'] 

XI.  p 
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the  higher  walks  of  painting,  there  was  employiiient  no 
more;  and  the  shadows  of  Rembrandt,  and  savageness  of 
Salvator,  anested  the  admiration  which  was  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  be  rendered  to  the  gloom  or  tiie  giotesqneness 
of  the  Gothic  aisle.  And  thus  the  English  school  of  iand- 
)(^  j  scape,  culminating  in  Turner,  is  in  reality  nothing  else  than 
a  healthy  effort  to  fill  the  void  which  the  destruction  of 
Grothic  architecture  has  kft^ 

1 84.  But  the  void  cannot  thus  be  comptetdiy  filled;  no, 
nor  filled  in  any  ccmsiderable  degree.  The  art  of  landscape* 
painting  will  never  become  thoroughly  interesting  or  sufficing 
to  the  minds  of  men  engaged  in  active  life,  or  concerned 
principally  with  practical  subjects.  The  sentiment  and  imar 
gination  necessary  to  enter  AiUy  into  the  romantic  forms  of 
art  are  chiefly  the  characteristics  of  youth ;  so  that  nearly  all 
men  as  they  advance  in  years,  and  some  even  from  dieir  child- 
hood upwards,  must  be  appealed  to,  if  at  all,  by  the  direct  and 
substantial  art,  brought  before  their  daily  observation  and 
connected  with  their  daily  interests.  No  form  of  art  answers 
these  conditions  so  well  as  architecture,'  which,  as  it  can  re- 
ceive help  from  every  character  of  mind  in  the  workman, 
can  address  every  character  of  mind  in  the  spectator;  forc- 
ing itself  into  notice  even  in  his  most  languid  moments, 
and  possessing  this  chief  and  peculiar  advantage,  that  it  is  the 
property  of  all  men.  Pictures  and  statues  may  be  jealously 
witibdrawn  by  their  possessors  fix>m  the  public  gaze,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  their  safety  requires  them  to  be  so  withdrawn; 
but  the  outsides  of  our  houses  belong  not  so  much  to  us  as  to 
the  passer-by,  and  whatever  cost  and  pains  we  bestow  upon 
them,  though  too  often  arising  out  of  ostentation,  have  at 
least  the  effect  of  benevolence. 

§  85.  If,  then,  considering  these  things,  any  of  my  readers 
should  determine,  according  to  their  means,  to  set  themselves 
to  the  revival  of  a  healthy  school  of  architecture  in  England, 

^  [See  note  at  VoL  X.  pp.  207-206,  and  compare  Modem  Painten,  toL  iii.  ch. 
xvL  §  13.] 

*  [Compare  Smim  Lamp9,  Vol  Vlll.  p.  246.] 
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mod  wish  to  know  in  a  few  words  how  this  may  be  done,  the 
answer  is  dear  and  simple.  First,  let  us  cast  out  utterly 
whatever  is  connected  with  the  Greek,  Roman,  or  Renais- 
sance architecture,  in  principle  or  in  form.  We  have  seen 
above,  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  architecture,  founded  on 
Gieek  and  Roman  models,  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
building  for  the  last  three  centuries,  is  utterly  devoid  of  all 
lifis,  virtue,  honourableness,  or  power  of  doing  good.  It  is 
base,  unnatural,  unfruitful,  unenjoyable,  and  impious.  Pagan 
in  its  origin,  proud  and  unholy  in  its  revival,  paraly2sed  in  its 
old  age,  yet  making  prey  in  its  dotage  of  all  the  good  and 
living  things  that  were  springing  around  it  in  their  youth,  as 
the  dying  and  desperate  king,  who  had  long  fenced  himself 
90  stiongly  with  the  towers  of  it,  is  said  to  have  filled  his 
fidling  veins  with  the  blood  of  children;'^  an  architecture 
invented,  as  it  seems,  to  make  plagiarists  of  its  architects, 
slaves  of  its  workmen,  and  sybwites  of  its  inhabitants;  an 
ardiitecture  in  which  intellect  is  idle,  invention  impossible, 
but  in  which  all  luxury  is  gratified,  and  all  insolence  forti- 
fied;— ^the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  cast  it  out,  and 
shake  the  dust  of  it  from  our  feet  for  ever.  Whatever  has 
any  connexion  with  the  five  orders,^  or  with  any  one  of 
the  orders, — ^whatever  is  Doric,  or  Ionic,  or  Tuscan,  or  Cor- 
inthian, or  Composite,  or  in  any  wise  Grecized  or  Roman- 
ized; whatever  betrays  the  smallest  respect  for  Vitruvian 
laws,  or  conformity  with  Palladian  work, — ^that  we  are  to 
endure  no  more.  To  cleanse  ourselves  of  these  "  cast  clouts 
and  rotten  rags"*  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  the 
court  of  our  prison. 

*  Louis  the  Eleventh.  ''In  the  month  of  March,  1481,  Louis  was  seised 
with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  at  Si,  B^oU-du-lac-mort,  near  Chinon.  He  remained 
speechless  and  bereft  of  reason  three  days ;  and  then,  but  very  imperfectly 
restored,  he  languished  in  a  miserable  state.  ...  To  cure  him/'  says  a  con- 
temporary historian,  ''wonderful  and  terrible  medicines  were  compounded. 
It  was  reported  among  the  people  that  his  physicians  opened  the  veins  of 
little  children,  and  made  him  drink  their  blood,  to  correct  the  poorness  of  his 
own." — Bussey's  History  of  France,     London,  1850. 

I  [See  Vol  IX.  pp.  35,  i26.]  >  [Jeremiah  zzzviii  II.] 
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§  86^  Then,  to  turn  our  prison  into  a  palace  is  an  easy 
thing.  We  have  seen  above»  that  exactly  in  tiie  degree  in 
which  Greek  and  Roman  architecture  is  lifeless,  unprofitable, 
and  undiiistian,  in  that  same  degree  our  own  ancient  Grothic 
is  animated,  senriceaUe,  and  &ithftiL  We  have  seen  that 
it  is  flexible  to  all  duty,  enduring  to  all  time,  instaruetive 
to  all  hearts,  honourable  and  holy  in  all  oflSces.  It  is  capable 
alike  of  all  lowliness  and  all  dignity,  fit  alike  for  cottage 
porch  or  castle  gateway;  in  domestic  service  familiar,  in 
religious,  sublime ;  simple,  and  playfiil,  so  that  childhood  nuty 
read  it,  yet  clothed  with  a  power  that  can  awe  the  mightiest, 
and  exalt  the  loftiest  of  human  spirits :  an  architecture  that 
kindles  every  faculty  in  its  workman,  and  addresses  eveiy 
emotion  in  its  beholder;  which,  with  eveiy  stone  that  is 
laid  on  its  solemn  walls,  raises  some  human  heart  a  step 
nearer  heaven,  and  which  firom  its  birth  has  been  incorporated 
with  the  existence,  and  in  all  its  form  is  symbolical  of  the 
faith,  of  Christianity.  In  this  architecture  let  us  hence- 
forward build  alike  tiie  church,  the  palace,  and  the  cottage; 
but  chiefly  let  us  use  it  for  our  civil  and  domestic  buildings. 
These  once  ennobled,  our  ecclesiastical  work  will  be  exalted 
together  with  them :  but  churches  are  not  the  proper  scenes 
for  experiments  in  imtried  architecture,  nor  for  exhibitions  of 
unaccustomed  beauty.  It  is  certain  that  we  must  often  fail 
before  we  can  again  build  a  natural  and  noble  Gothic:  let 
not  our  temples  be  the  scenes  of  our  failures.  It  is  certain 
that  we  must  offend  many  deep-rooted  prejudices,  before 
ancient  Christian  architecture'^  can  be  again  received  by 
all  of  us :  let  not  religion  be  the  first  source  of  such  offence. 
We  shall  meet  with  difficulties  in  applying  Gothic  architec- 
ture to  churches,  which  would  in  no-wise  affect  the  designs 
of  civil  buildings,  for  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  Gothic 

♦  Observe,  I  call  Gothic  "Christian"  architecture,  not  ''ecclesiastical." 
There  is  a  wide  difference.  I  believe  it  is  the  only  architecture  which 
Christian  men  should  build,  but  not  at  all  an  architecture  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  services  of  their  church.^ 

^  [For  the  uses  of  Gothic  churches,  see  Vol.  X.  p.  445 ;  for  the  nuiversality  of 
Gothic,  compare,  in  VoL  XII.,  Ledum  an  Architecture  and  Painting,  §  56.] 
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chapels  are  not  those  which  are  best  fitted  for  Protestant 
worship.  As  it  was  noticed  in  the  second  volume/  wh^i 
speaking  of  the  Cathedral  of  Torcello,  it  seems  not  unlikely, 
that  as  we  study  either  the  science  of  sound,  or  the  practice 
of  the  early  Christians,  we  may  see  reason  to  place  the 
pulpit  generally  at  the  extremity  of  the  apse  or  chancel ;  an 
arrangement  entirely  destructive  of  the  beauty  of  a  Gothic 
church,  as  seen  in  existing  examples,  and  requiring  modifica- 
tions of  its  design  in  other  parts  with  which  we  should  be 
unwise  at  present  to  embarrass  ourselves;  besides,  that  the 
effort  *to  introduce  the  style  exclusively  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, excites  against  it  the  strong  prejudices  of  many  persons 
who  might  otherwise  be  easily  enlisted  among  its  most  ardent 
advocates.  I  am  quite  sure,  for  instance,  that  if  such  noUe 
architecture  as  has  been  employed  for  the  interior  of  the 
church  just  built  in  Margaret  Street  *  had  been  seen  in  a  civil 
building,  it  would  have  decided  the  question  with  many  men 
at  once;  whereas,  at  present,  it  will  be  looked  upon  with 
fear  and  suspicion,  as  the  expression  of  the  ecclesiastical  prin- 
ciples of  a  particular  party.  But,  whether  thus  regarded  or 
not,  this  church  assuredly  decides  one  question  conclusively, 
that  of  our  present  capability  of  Gothic  design.  It  is  the 
first  piece  of  architecture  I  have  seen,  built  in  modem  days, 
which  is  free  from  all  signs  of  timidity  or  incapacity.  In 
general  proportion  of  parts,  in  refinement  and  piquancy  of 
mouldings,  above  all,  in  force,  vitality,  and  grace  of  floral 
ornament,  worked  in  a  broad  and  masculine  manner,  it 
challenges  fearless  comparison  with  the  noblest  work  of  any 
time.     Having  done  this,  we  may  do  anything;  there  need 

♦  Mr.  Hope's  church,  in  Margaret  Street,  Portland  Place.^  I  do  not 
altogether  like  the  arrangements  of  colour  in  the  brickwork ;  but  these  will 
hardly  attract  the  eye,  where  so  much  has  been  already  done  with  precioai 
and  beautiful  marble,  and  is  yet  to  be  done  in  fresco.  Much  will  depend, 
however,  upon  the  colouring  of  this  latter  portion.  I  wish  that  either  Holman 
Hunt  or  Millais  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  at  least  some  of  these  smaller 
frescoes. 


1  rVoL  X.  p.  445.] 
'  [See  above,  p.  36  n.] 
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lie  no  limits  to  our  hope  or  our  oonfidenoe;  and  I  believe 
it  to  be  poonble  fbr  us,  not  only  to  equal,  but  fiur  to  surpass^ 
in  some  respectSt  any  Gothic  yet  seen  in  Northern  countries^ 
In  the  introductibok  of  figuieHKsulpture,  we  must»  indeed^  for 
the  present,  remain  utterly  inferior,  fw  we  have  no  %ures 
to  study  from.  No  architeetural  sculpture  was  ever  good 
for  anything  which  did  not  rqnresent  the  dress  and  persons 
of  the  people  living  at  the  time ;  and  our  modem  dress  will 
not  form  decorations  for  spandrils  and  niches.  But  in  flcmd 
sculpture  we  may  go  for  beycmd  what  has  yet  been  done, 
as  wdl  aa  in  refinement  of  inlaid  work  and  general  execution. 
Fm  although  the  glory  of  Grothic  architecture  is  to  receive 
the  rudest  work,  it  refuses  not  the  best;  and,  when  once 
we  have  been  content  to  admit  the  handling  of  the  sunplest 
workman,  we  shall  soon  be  rewarded  by  finding  many  of  our 
'  simple  wwkmen  become  cmming  ones :  and,  with  the  hdp 
of  modem  wealth  and  science,  we  may  do  things  like  Giotto's 
campanile,  instead  of  like  our  own  rude  cathedrals ;  but  bettar 
than  Giotto's  campanile,  insomuch  as  we  may  adopt  the  pure 
and  perfect  forms  of  the  Northern  Gothic,  and  work  tJiem 
out  with  the  Italian  refinement.  It  is  hardly  possible  at 
inresent  to  imagine  what  may  be  the  splendour  of  buildings 
designed  in  the  forms  of  English  and  French  thirteentih 
century  surface  Gothic,^  and  wrought  out  with  the  refinement 
of  Italian  art  in  the  details,  and  with  a  deliberate  resolution, 
since  we  cannot  have  figure-sculpture,  to  display  in  them 
the  beauty  of  every  flower  and  herb  of  the  English  fields, 
each  by  each ;  doing  as  much  for  every  tree  that  roots  itself 
in  our  rocks,  and  every  blossom  that  drinks  our  summer 
rains,  as  our  ancestors  did  for  the  oak,  the  ivy,  and  the  rose. 
Let  this  be  the  object  of  our  ambition,  and  let  us  begin  to 
approach  it,  not  ambitiously,  but  in  all  humility,  accepting 
help  firom  the  feeblest  hands ;  and  the  London  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  may  yet  become  as  Venice  without  her 
despotism,  and  as  Florence  without  her  dispeace. 


^  [For  the  distinction  between  "fmrSace"  and  '^ linear"  Gothic,  see  in  the  preced- 
ing Yolome,  p.  205.] 


EPILOGUE^ 

[1881] 


CASTEL-FRANCO 

§  1.  With  the  words  which  closed  the  last  chapter' 
virtually  ended  the  book  which  I  called  The  Stones  of 
Vefdce^ — ^meaning,  the  history  of  Venice  so  far  as  it  was 
written  in  her  ruins :  the  city  itself  being  even  then,  in  my 
eyes»  dead,  in  the  sense  of  the  death  of  Jerusalem,  when 
yet  her  people  could  love  her,  dead,  and  say,  ^^  Thy  servants 
think  upon  her  stones,  and  it  pitieth  them  to  see  her  in  the 
dust"» 

And  her  history,  so  far  as  it  was  thus  in  her  desolation 
graven,  is  indeed  in  this  book,^  told  truly,  and,  I  find  on 
re-reading  it,  so  clearly,  that  it  greatly  amazes  me  at  this 
date  to  reflect  how  no  one  has  ever  beheved  a  word  I  said, 
though  the  public  have  from  the  first  done  me  the  honour 
to  [Nraise  my  manner  of  saying  it ;  and,  as  far  as  they  found 
the  things  I  spoke  of  amusing  to  themselves,  they  have 
deigned  for  a  couple  of  days  or  so  to  look  at  them, — helped 
always  through  the  tedium  of  the  business  by  due  quantity 
of  ices  at  Florian's,  music  by  moonlight  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
paper   lamps,    and    the    English    papers    and    magazines   at 

*  [With  ch.  iv.  The  Stones  q/  Venice  in  its  original  form  ended.    In  the  " TnTellen'     »^ 
EkUtion^"  voL   ii.,  issued  in  1881^  an  additional  chapter  appeared :  '^  Castel-Franea"  vN 
In  '' complete  editions"  of  the  whole  work,  since  publisned,  this  has  appeared  as 
ch.  ▼. ;  it  is,  however^  rather  an  epilogue  than  a  continuation  of  the  original  Dock.] 

'  [t.e.  **  the  last  chapter "  in  the  "  Travellers'  Edition,"  namely,  en.  iii.  in  this 
Tolume.] 

'  [Psalms  cii.  14,  Prayer-Book  version.     On  the  meaning  of  the  title  ^'  Stones  of 
Venice/'  see  further.  Vol.  IX.  p.  xxii.] 

«  [The  "Travellers'  Edition"  here  adds  ''(as  now  put  into  the  traveller's  hand, 
free  of  the  encumbrance  of  minor  detail)."] 
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M.  Ongaaia V  "vv^ith  such  iUumiiiation  as  those  New  Lamps 
contain — Lunar  or  Graseous»  enabling  pursjr  Britannia  to 
compaie»  at  her  ease,  her  own  culminating  and  co-operate 
Fro^erity  and  Virtue  with  the  past  wickedness  and  present 
out^-pocketness  of  the  umquhile  Queen  of  the  Sea. 

§  8.  Allowing  to  the  fiill  for  the  extreme  unpleasantness 
of  tihe  fiftcts  recorded  in  this  book  to  the  mind  of  a  people 
set  wholly  on  the  pursuit  of  the  same  pleasures  which 
ruined  Venice,  only  in  ways  as  witless  as  hers  were  witty, 
I  think  I  can  now  see  a  farther  reason  for  their  non-accept- 
ance of  the  book's  teaching,  namely,  the  entire  concealment 
of  my  own  personal  feelings  throughout,  which  gives  a 
continual  look  of  insincerity  to  my  best  passages.  Every- 
body praised  their  <<  style,"  partly  because  they  saw  it  was 
stippl^  and  laboured,  and  partly  because  for  that  stippling 
and  labouring  I  had  my  reward,  and  got  the  sentences  often 
into  pleasantly  sounding  tune.  But  nobody  praised  the 
substance,  which  indeed  they  never  took  the  trouble  to  get 
at;  but,  occasionally  tasting  its  roughness  here  and  there, 
as  of  a  bitter  almond  put  by  mistake  into  a  sugarplum, 
spat  it  out,  and  said, ''  What  a  pity  it  had  got  in/' 

If,  on  the  contrary,  I  had  written  quite  naturally,  and 
told,  as  a  more  egoistic  person  would,  my  own  impressions, 
as  thinking  those^  forsooth,  and  not  the  history  of  Venice, 
the  most  important  business  to  the  world  in  general,  a 
large  number  of  equally  egoistic  persons  would  have  in- 
stantiy  felt  the  sincerity  of  the  selfishness,  clapped  it,  and 
stroked  it,  and  said,  ^^  That's  me." 

To  take  an  instance  in  what  seemed  to  me  then  a  litde 
matter,  but  has  become  since  an  important  one.  In  the 
article  of  the  index,*  "Ponte  de'  Sospiri,"  the  reader  will 
find  the  influence  of  that  building  on  the  public  mind 
ascribed  chiefly  to  the  ^^  ignorant  sentimentalism  of  Byron." 

Now,  these  words  are  precisely  true;  and  I  knew  them 

'  [For  M.  Ongania  as  publisher,  see  Vol.  X.,  Introductioiiy  p.  lii.    Florian's  caf^ 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Piazza  is  well  known  to  every  visitor  to  Venice.] 
'  [See  below^  Venetian  Index,  p.  433.] 
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to  be  true  when  I  wrote  them,  and  thought  it  good  for  the 
reader  to  be  informed  of  that  truth,  namely,  that  Byron  did 
not  know  the  date  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  nor  of  the 
Colleone  statue ;  ^  and  that  his  feelings  about  Venice  had 
been  founded  on  an  extremely  narrow  acquaintance  with 
her  history.  I  did  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  for  the 
public  to  know  that,  in  spite  of  all  my  carefully  collected 
knowledge,  I  still  felt  exactly  as  Bjrron  did,  in  every  parti- 
cular; or  that  I  had  formed  my  own  precious  "style"  by 
perpetual  reading  of  him,  and  imitation  of  him  in  various 
alliterative  and  despairing  poems,  of  which  the  best,  the 
b^;inning  of  a  Venetian  tragedy  written  when  I  was  sixteen, 
has  by  good  luck  never  seen  the  light;'  but  another,  a 
doggerel  in  imitation  of  the  Giaour,  got  me  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  publisher  of  Friendship's  Offerings 
and  made  my  unwise  friends  radiantly  happy  in  the  thought 
that  I  should  certainly  be  a  poet,  and  as  exquisitely  miser- 
able at  the  first  praises  of  then  clear-dawning  Tennyson. 

§  8.  Nor,  again,  did  I  think  it  would  at  all  advance  the 
acquaintance  of  my  readers  with  the  principles  of  Venetian 
Gothic  or  Venetian  poUcy,  to  be  told  that  for  the  love  of 
Byron,  I  had  run  the  risk  of  a  fever  in  drawing  the  under- 
canal  vaults,  and  the  desolate  and  mud-buried  portico  of 
the  ruined  Casa  Foscari.* 

Whether  it  would  have  been  more  becoming  in  me  to 
tell  them  this,  or  to  taunt  the  ignorance  of  one  who  had 
taught  me  so  much  in  points  which  for  his  own  work  were 
useless  to  him,  and  at  the  time  he  wrote,  unregarded  by 
anybody  else,  may  be  extremely  questioned ;  but  I  did 
not  at  that  time  consult,  nor  have  I  much  since  consulted, 
becomingness ;  vanity,  always  much, — love,  more, — and  the 
truth  of  the  matter  in  hand,  beyond  all  things.  Which  has 
brought  about  the  consequences  aforesaid ;  namely,  that  vain 

»  [See  Vol.  X.  p.  8.] 

2  [" Marcolini '* :  see  now  VoL  IL  p.  474.  The  "doggerel  in  imiUtion  of  the 
Giaour "  is  "  Leoni "  ;  see  VoL  1.  p.  289.] 

*  [Ruskin  meant  rather  the  Rio  de  Ca'  Foscari  house^  drawn  in  the  Examplei, 
Plates  8^  9^  10.] 
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people  reeognise  tlie  rwaity,  deeorous  people  the  iiideconim» 
and  loving  people  I  hope,  sometimes  the  love;  but  that 
everybody  detests  and  denies  the  unexpected  truth.  And 
that  being  so»  ^dule  every  important  ikct  rejecting  the  art 
of  the  Benaissanee  waa  eahnly  ascertained  and  inexoraUy 
stated  in  the  Stonei  of  f^enice,  there  has  nevertheless  been  a 
perpetually  increasing  gabble  ever  since,  among  upholstesers^ 
dockery-mongers,  and  the  dend-mande  of  Paris  and  Liondcm, 
proving  at  last  to  everybody's  (present)  satisfiaction  that  the 
Sistine  Madonna  was  meant  to  decorate  snuff-boxes,  the 
GiCorgics  to  promote  the  manufacture  of  Dresden  she[Aierd- 
esses,  and  the  powers  of  Godhead  and  Einghood  together 
to  be  represented  by  the  contents  of  the  Green  Chamber 
and  the  reign  of  August  the  Strong.^ 

The  upholsterers  and  chinamen,  however,  could  never 
have  got  the  Time»  newspaper  into  full  cry  with  them, 
without  the  help  of  modem  science  and  Apothecaries'  Hall ; 
nor  could  the  iBsthetic,  Phthisic,  and  otherwise  variously 
sick  hospitals  and  Hdtels  Dieu  of  the  great  capitals  have 
{MNxhiced  their  Dor6  painters  and  their  Eliot  novelists,*  un- 
less the  palace  or  College  of  Surgeons  had  been  at  one  end 
of  their  Ponte  de'  Sospiri,  and  the  prisons  of  Iron  at  the 
otiier.  So  that  when  I  was  last  in  Venice,  while  I  could 
not  go  up  the  Grand  Canal  to  call  on  my  dear  old  friend 
Rawdon  Brown,'  but  in  passing  some  dozen  of  brushed-up 
palaces  fidl  of  Shylock's  properties  got  up  for  the  mobs  of 
Piccadilly  and  the  Palais-Royal,  I  was  finally  driven  out  of 
my  tiny  lodgings  on  the  Giudecca^  by  the  rattling  and 
screaming,  night  and  day,  of  the  cranes  and  whistles  of  the 

^  [The  GrQnes  Gewolbe  (Green  Vault)  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Dresden.  The 
Palace  was  founded  in  1^!^^  and  enlarged  hj  Augustus  the  Strong  after  a  fire  in  1701. 
The  Green  Vault  contains  the  finest  existing  collection  of  curiosities^  trinkets^  and 
small  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  late  Renaissance  and  rococo  periods.] 

'  [For  Dora's  work — ''not  fit  for  a  dunghill" — see  (among  other  passages)  Fan 
Clavigera,  Letters  29,  34 ;  Time  and  Tide,  §§  dO,  31,  40, 102.  For  Ruskin's  dislike  of 
Cieorge  Eliot's  novels^  see  Hortue  Inchieue,  1st  ed.,  i.  122 ;  Fore  Clavigera,  Letter  29 ; 
and  IhsHon,  Fair  and  Foul,  §  lOa] 

'  [See  VoL  IX.  p.  420^  and  X.  p.  zzvL] 

^  TOn  the  occasion  referred  to,  the  winter  of  1876,  Ruskin  stayed  in  lodginga 
attached  to  the  little  Albergo  deUa  Caldna  on  the  iSattere^  opposite  to  tiie 
a  well-known  haunt  of  artists  and  students.] 
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steamers  which  came  to  unload  coals  on  the  quay.  The 
eflfort  made  to  do  thoughtfiil  work  in  spite  of  their  noise 
WIS,  I  doubt  not,  in  great  part  the  cause  of  my  first  ilhiess ;  ^  X 
and  if  the  reader  cares  indeed  to  see  a  little  of  my  true 
persmality,  let  him  buy  the  numbers  of  For9  written  in 
Venice  in  the  winter  of  1876.*  Which  for  several  more 
serious  reasons  he  had  better  do. 

I  will  not  encumber  his  travelling  trunk  with  reprint  of 
more  than  a  single  sentence  of  them  here ;  but  these  contain 
quite  final  statements  respecting  the  history  of  Venice,  and  ^ 
particulars  in  the  legends  of  St.  Ursula  and  St.  Theodore, 
which  will  be  found  of  material  use  in  the  ^xamiiiatlon 
of  Carpaccio's  paintings,  and  their  contemporary  sculpture. 
These  earlier  and  perfectly  finished  works  will  be  found  of 
much  more  interest  and  use  by  the  general  visitor  if  intelli- 
gent and  attentive,  than  the  pictin-es  of  the  more  renowned 
Venetian  masters,  always  impetuous  and  often  slight,  to 
which  attention  is  principally  directed  in  the  casual  notices 
of  this  book,  and  in  its  terminal  index. 

§  4.  If,  however,  in  my  later  books,  I  have  spoken  less 
of  the  acknowledged  heads  of  the  Venetian  school,  it  is 
not  because  I  love  or  reverence  them  less;  but  only  that  I 
have  learned  also  to  estimate  more  humble  labourers,^  and 
have  seen  that  it  was  useless  to  insist,  for  the  ordinary 
traveller,  on  the  technical  merits  of  the  highest  examples 
in  an  art  he  had  never  practised,  and  on  the  most  imagina- 
tive and  majestic  renderings  of  legends  he  had  never  read. 

When  you  yourself,  good  reader,  first  show  a  natural 
history  book  to  a  child,  you  must  tell  it  primarily,  "That's 
a  goose,"  "  That's  a  duck,"  "  That's  a  tomtit,"  etc. 

Well,  suppose  I  take  you  up  to  Tintoret's  Paradise,  and 
tell  you  in  the  same  instructive  manner, — ^That's  a  Saint, 
that's  a  Father,  that's  a  Potestas.    But  you  never  saw  a 

♦  LeUers  71  to  77. 

1  [By  *'  mj  first  illness '^  Ruskin  refers  not  to  that  at  Matlock  in  1871,  but  to  his 
first  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  in  the  early  part  of  1878.] 
*  So  in  the  MS.    Previous  editions  have  misread  *'  Labours."] 


\ 
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Saint  I  you  never  read  a  line  of  a  Father  I  you  never  heaid 
of  such  a  thmg  as  a  PotestasLnHow  caiijiQQu  possiUy 
ezpeet  to  know  vdiether  they  aiaJ)D[^^  m^tU^pr  to  get 
in'Snch  fkrther  foTMranl.  wj^  Hie  whole  canvas  must 

t&otaSxk  for  you,  to  the  end  of  days,  a  mere  big  rag  all  over 
dirty  streaks  and  blotches,  as  if  Venice  had  wiped  her  last 
palette  dean  for  ever  with  it  VThich  indeed  she  effbctu- 
ally  did. 

'*  But  if  I'm  really  good,  and  mean  to  try  to  see  it,  what's 
to  be  done?" 

Well,  youVe  got  to  read  Homer  all  through,  first,  very 
/  carefiilly;  then  with  increasing  care,  the  Prophet  Ezekiel; 
\  then,  also  with  always  increasing  care,  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  and  then — I'll  tell  you  what  to  do  next 

"But  have  yow?" 

I  should  rather  think  so  I  I  knew  the  lUad  and  Odyssey 
and  most  of  the  Apocalypse  more  or  less  by  heart  before  I 
was  twelve  years  old:  and  have  worked  under  them  as  my 
tutors  ever  since.  The  Gk>spel  of  St  John,  everybody,  in 
my  young  days,  knew  at  least  something  about,  and  I've 
read  it  myself  some  thousand  times,  syllable  by  syllable. 
That's  all  mere  alphabetical  work,  the  knowing  it;  but, 
after  knowing  it,  you've  got  to  believe  some  of  it,  and 
hope  to  believe  more;  and  then,  as  I  told  you,  I  will  tell 
you  what  next  to  do,  for  then  you  will  b^in  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  things  I've  been  saying  for  this  last 
twenty  years,  and  they  will  lead  you  as  far  as,  I  will  not 
say  Tintoret,  for  you  would  have  to  spend  another  coUege- 
residence  in  actual  painter's  work  before  you  could  make 
much  of  him ;  but  as  far  as  Gentile  Bellini  and  Giorgione ; 
and  the  rest  is  according  to  the  time  and  faculty  you  can 
dispose  of. 

§  5.  When  I  wrote  the  passages  about  ^^nt,orRt  reprinted 

in  the  following  index,  I  had  myself  only  got  far  enough  to 

understand  his  chiaroscuro,  and  his  mysticism  in  the  direction 

j     in  which  it  resembled  Turners;  his  properly  Venetiaia  mystij 

cism, — ^the  language  of  signs  and  personages,  (Iconographie 
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Chr^enne,^)  which  runs  down  from  Egypt  through  the 
Byzantines  to  Venice  in  one  unbroken  and  ever  clearer 
stream, — a  sacred  language  just  as  accurately  spoken  and 
easily  read  by  its  scholars  as  old  Greek  itself, — ^was  at  that 
time  wholly  unknown  to  me;  but  guessed  at  here  and 
there,  or  hit  upon  by  chance  nearly  enough  for  use:  what 
£Eurther  speciality  of  imagination  there  was  in  this  painter 
connected  with  clouds,  and  seas,  and  mountains,  I  under- 
stood beyond  any  one  else,  but  did  not  much  hope  for 
sjrmpathy  in  that  perception,  any  more  than  with  my  love 
for  the  Alps ;  but  told  what  was  there  as  well  and  as  clearly 
as  I  could,  just  as  I  took  the  angles  of  the  Matterhom 
and  ^weighed-^the  minute-burden  ojf  sand  in  the  stregns  of 
ChamounL'  The  chiaroscuro  and  other  such  artistic  quaBBes 
were  seldom  much  insisted  on  to  the  public,  only  noted  in 
my  private  diaries ;  and  indeed  the  mere  technique  of  what 
may  be  called  upholsterer's  composition,  (colour  and  shade 
without  significance,  and  addressed  to  the  eye  only,)  had 
been  well  mastered  and  got  past  by  me  as  early  as  the 
third  volume  of  Modern  Painters.  The  reader  may  perhaps 
care  to  see  the  sort  of  work  done  for  this  part  of  my  busi- 
ness only :  so  here  is  a  piece  of  my  diary  for  the  year  1845, 
which  begins  at  Genoa,  and  is  not  irrelevant  to  the  matters 
treated  of  in  this  chapter,  though  I  give  it  only  as  a  "  pi^e 
justificative." 

PALAZZO  DURAZZ0.3 

The  Magdalen  given  to  Titian^  coarse  and  vulgar  in  highest  degree,  but 
well  painted. 

Capucino  (Bernard  Strozzi),  a  grand  and  Velasquez-like  portrait  of  a  Bishop. 

GuiDo. — Three  very  valuable  heads.  1st,  one  called  la  Vestale.  She  is 
raising  a  purple  veil,  under  which  she  shows  a  face  grand  in  contour, 
but  flushed  and  sensual,  the  under  dress  rich,  fastened  by  a  large 
ruby  at  the  throat.  It  is  a  fine  instance  of  great  dignity  of  feature, 
obtained  while  only  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead  is  shown.  2nd, 
Portia,  all  black  and  stage-like,  drawing-room  costume,  but  fine.  3rd, 
The  Roman  daughter,  more  pale  and  luminous,  rays  of  light  falling 

1  [Ruskin  refers  to  a  book  on  this  subject  in  Vol.  X.  p.  128  n.]  ^ 

'  [For  the  angles  of  the  Matterhom,  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iv.  ch.  xiv. ;  for 
Ruskiu's  weighing  of  the  sand  in  the  streams  of  Chamouni,  ibid,,  ch.  ziL  §  2.] 
'  [The  Palazzo  Marcello  Durazzo,  m  the  Via  Balba.] 
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across  picture.  A  fourth,  their  companion,  is  a  copy,  but  these  three 
are  fine,  and  the  Vestal  I  think  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen.^ 

DoMBNicHiNo. — -Chnst  appearing  to  the  Magdalen.  I  don't  believe  the 
picture.  Abominable  in  every  way,  but  chiefly  in  the  action  and  tbe 
colour.  A  fine  instance  of  exaggerated  action  on  both  sides,  destroy- 
ing all  appearance  of  intense  feeling. 

TmAN. — St.  Catherine  of  Genoa.  The  genuine  edition  of  this  is  in  the 
Louvre.     This  looks  like  good,  but  uncompleted  work, 

GuiRCiNo. — Atidromeda,  very  poor,  but  interesting  as  being  an  example  of 
the  same  treatment  as  the  Cleopatra,  next  noticed,  purple  drapery 
heightejiingjlesh  colour. 

PALAZZO  BRIGNOLE.« 

On  the  right  hand  in  the  Strada  Nuova.  The  effect,  to  me,  imperfect,  from 
its  being  stucco  over  bricks.     Only  doors  and  balconies  of  stone. 

GuERCiNo. — Cleopatra.  A  singular  melody  of  two  colours  only,  with  warm 
white.  The  figure  lying  under  curtains  of  pure  purple  or  lilac,  the 
flesh  almost  the  same  tint  as  the  curtains,  but  paler,  and  the  bed 
white.     Very  fine. 

Rubens. — Himself  and  his  wife^  a  figure  of  Envy  behind  with  a  torch,  and  a 
Bacchus,  apparently  typical  of  the  felicity  which  excited  the  former. 
The  whole  picture  is  in  warm  greys,^  yellow  hinted  in  the  golden 
brown  dress  of  the  woman,  all  brought  into  full  value  by  a  little 
piece  of  pure  blue,  which  appears  at  the  knee  through  the  crimson 
slashed  doublet. 

Valerio  Castbllo. — (Genoese)  Rape  of  Sabines.  Very  wild  and  fine,  but 
colours  faded;  probably  never  very  good.  The  shades  brown  and 
heavy,  as  if  worked  on  a  dark  ground. 

Paul  Veronese. — Judith.  A  very  grand  picture.  The  group  would  be 
pjrramidal,  but  it  is  carried  to  the  top  of  the  picture  by  an  enormous 
mass  of  dark  green  curtain,  which  comes  against  a  bright  lilac  and 
blue  sky.  The  figure  of  the  negress  who  stoops  and  holds  the  bag 
to  receive  the  head,  is  grand  and  broad  in  the  highest  degree, 
generally  dark,  but  relieved  by  white  high  lights  on  crimson  dress, 
and  by  a  white  fillet  round  the  arm ;  the  headdress,  russet  and  green, 
connects  the  warm  tones  of  the  figure  with  the  green  curtain  above. 

Vandyke. — Tribute  money.  Very  bad  in  colour.  Strained  and  vulgar  in 
expression. 

PALAZZO  PALLAVICINI.* 

Raffaelle. — Madonna  della  Colonna.  Colour  faded  and  picture  hung  too 
high  to  be  seen,  but  seems  very  fine.     Two  green  mountains  in  the 

*  [The  diary  here  continaes : — 

**  In  another  palace  near  this  Durazzo,  whose  name  1  could  not  catch,  there 
was  a  beautiful  little  picture  given  to  A.  Mantegna ;  Madonna,  Child,  and 
Angel,  the  latter  ill-drawn  but  most  tender  and  deep  in  feeling,  and  the 
Christ  very  lovely.     The  colours  peculiarly  brilliant;  1  suspect  repainted."] 
This  palace  with  its  pictures  was  presented  to  the  city  in  1874.J 
The  diary  continues  "  heightened  into  red  and  black."] 
The  pictures  formerly  in  this  palace  are  now  dispersed.] 
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diitanee^  close  to  the  head^  seem  injurious  to  the  picture.  Note, 
with  req)ect  to  the  value  of  them,  the  exceeding  importance  of  the 
distant  light  in  the  Bellini  of  the  Louvre. 

And  so  on,  for  two  or  three  pages  more,  concluding  the 
study  of  the  collections  at  Genoa,  and,  as  it  came  to  pass, 
also  concluding  my  studies  in  this  direction  for  ever.  From 
Genoa  I  went  on  in  that  spring  of  1845,  to  Lucca,  where  the 
tomb  of  Ilaria  di  Caretto  at  once  altered  the  course  of  my 
life  for  me  (see  Fors  Claxjigera^  Letter  45)^  and  from  that 
day  I  left  the  upholsterer's  business  in  art  to  those  who  trade 
in  it,  and  have  guided  my  work,  and  limited  my  teach- 
ing, only  by  the  sacred  laws  of  truth  and  devotion  which 
created  the  perfect  schools  of  Christian  art  in  Florence  and 
Venice, 

§  6^  The  almost  total :  cessation  of  reference,  in  my  subse- 
quent writings,  to  the  merely  artistic  qualities  of  painting,  has 
naturally  enough  made  its  practical  students  doubt  my  £Euni- 
liarity  with  them;  and  the  occasionally  dogmatic  statement 
of  tiie  technical  excellence  of  such  and  such  pieces  of 
w<n*k,  which  was  indeed  founded  on  an  extent  of  techni- 
cal study  in  all  the  galleries  of  Europe,  except  those  of 
Vienna  and  Madrid,*  absolutely  impossible  to  painters  who 
must  work  for  their  living,  seemed  to  their  narrower  expe- 
rience directed  only  by  my  humours.  Whereas  the  only 
hiunour  by  which  I  have  allowed  myself  to  be  unduly  influ- 
^iced  has  been  that  of  carrying  on  my  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nature  and  art  to  the  utmost  point  which  the  years 
of  active  life  would  allow  me  to  reach,  without  calculating 
how  far  my  impaired  strength  and  failing  heart  might  in 
old  age  permit  me  to  make  the  gained  knowledge  serviceable 
to  others. 

1  rSee  also  £pilogue  to  Modem  PainterM,  rol  ii.  (VoL  IV.  p.  347,  and  iind.,  p.  122). 

^  'And  except,  also^  St  Petersborff.  To  the  towns  and  galleries  of  North  Italy 
Raskin  paid  many  visits.  He  was  at  Naples  in  1840-1841 ;  at  Rome  in  1840-1841, 
1872^  1874 ;  to  Sicily  he  went  in  1874.  He  visited  the  German  galleries  (Berlin, 
Dresden,  and  Munich)  in  1859.  He  was  at  Cologne  and  Brussels  in  1883,  and  at 
Antwerp  in  1842;  while  he  studied  in  the  Louvre  on  nearly  all  his  continental 
journeys  between  1826  and  188a  His  notes  on  the  collection,  written  in  1844 
and  1849,  are  given  in  VoL  XII.] 
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Recognizing  this  emnr,  I  hope,  not  yet  wholly  too  late, 
and  desiring/  in  what  may  be  left  to  me  of  time,  only  to 
render  past  woik  more  avalUtble,  I  am  deeply  thankful  to  find 
a  n^idly  increasing  and  concentrating  energy  of  help  in  my 
scholars ;  and  at  the  same  time,  increase  of  excellent  materials 
tar  use  or  reference  in  works  of  illustration  produced  of  late 
yean  in  Liondon  and  Paris.  Among  these,  the  publications 
of  the  Arundel  Society  hold  the  first  rank  in  purpose  and 
principle,  having  been  firom  the  beginning  conducted  by  a 
council  of  gentlemen  in  the  purest  endeavour  for  public 
utility,  and  absolutely  without  taint  of  self-interest,  or  encum- 
brance of  operation  by  personal  or  national  jealousy.'  Failing 
often,  as  oouM  not  but  be  the  case  when  their  task  was  one  of 
supreme  difiiculty,  and  before  unattempted,  they  have  yet  on 
the  whole  been  successful  in  producing  the  most  instructive 
and  historically  valuable  set  of  engravings  that  have  ever  been 
put  within  reach  of  the  public ;  and  I  am  content  to  close  this 
abstract  of  my  history  in  Venice,  by  directing  the  attention 
alike  of  travcdler  and  home  student  to  the  plate  which  this 
Society  has  given  from  the  altar-piece  by  Gioigione  in  his 
native  hamlet  of  Castd-Franco. 

Content  in  this  instance,  and  henceforward  perhaps  always, 
to  be  myself  also  a  home  student,'  for  I  have  never  seen  the 
picture,  I  can  recognize  it  by  this  print  as  one  which  unites 
every  artistic  quality  for  which  the  painting  of  Venice  has 
become  renowned,  with  a  depth  of  symbolism  and  nobleness  of 
manner  exemplary  of  all  that  in  any  age  of  art  has  charac* 
terized  its  highest  masters.^ 

^  [So  in  the  MS.     Previous  editions  have  misread  "  devising."] 

*  iFor  note  on  the  Arundel  Society^  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  xlv.,  and  see  also  above, 
p.  81.1 

'    Kuskin  went  abroad,  however,  again  in  1882  (to  Venice),  and  in  1888.] 

*  [This  picture — one  of  the  few  certainly  authentic  works  of  Giorgione — is  in  the 
Duomo  of  Castelfranco,  and  was  painted  before  1604,  when  the  artist  was  only  twenty- 
seven  years.  Raskin  elsewhere  calls  it  ''one  of  the  two  most  perfect  pictures  in  the 
world  ...  an  imaginative  representation  of  Christianity,  with  a  monk  and  a  soldier  on 
either  side"  (The  Pieasuree  qf  England,  Lecture  iv.).  In  the  centre  is  the  Madonna 
enthroned  with  the  Child.  It  was  a  votive  piece,  ordered  by  a  certain  Tuzio  Coetansi, 
whose  arms  appear  on  the  canvas,  in  memory  of  his  son  Matteo,  a  young  emuiotiieret 
who  died  in  the  service  of  the  Venetian  Republic  at  Ravenna  in  1504,  and  was  brought 
back  to  his  home  for  bariaL    The  saint  is  St  Frauds ;  the  warrior  is  sometimes  called 
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5  7.  Primarily  observe,  it  announces  itself  clearly  to  you  as    kI 
a  work  of  art,  not  a  mere  photograph  or  colour-stain  from     A^ 
nature.     I  have  again  and  again  throughout  my  books  dwelt 
upon  the  virtue  and  even  necessity  to  the  intellectual  training 
of  men,  of  effort  for  the  simple  rendering  of   natural  or    " 
historical  fact.^      Only,   I  have  always  said  also,  that  the 
highest  art  is  ruot  this,  but  something  fifiu*  different  from  this, 
and  prcmouncing  itself  as  such  at  a  glance ;  as  a  statuej> 
not  a  human  body — as  a  picture^  not  a~natufal  scene!    Pre- 
eminently, Venetian  art  does  so ;  and  Giorgione  in  no  wise 
intends  you  to  suppose  that  the  Madonna  ever  sat  thus  on  a 
pedestal  with  a  coat  of  arms  upon  it,  or  that  St.  George  and 
St.  Francis  ever  stood,  or  do  now  stand,  in  that  manner  beside 
her;  but  that  a  living  Venetian  may,  in  such  vision,  most 
deeply  and  rightly  conceive  of  her,  and  of  them.  ^ 

Secondly,  observe  that  the  ideas  which  the  picture  conve3rs  \ 
to  you,  are  of  noble,  beautiful,  and  constant  things.     Not  of    ]  ^ 
disease,  vice, — thrilling  action,  or  fatal  accident.  _J 

And  that  is  also  one  of  the  chief  lessons  which  in  the 
sum  of  my  work  I  have  given ; '  that,  though  in  many  de- 
rivative and  subordinate  ways  the  action  and  interest  of 
pictures  may  be  admirable,  the  greatest  pictures  represent 
men  and  women  in  peace,  clouds  and  mountains  in  peace ; 
men  and  women  noble,  clouds  and  mountains  beautifriL 
Never  in  the  moral  or  the  material  universe  does  the  great 
art  of  man  acknowledge  guilt,  grief,  change,  or  fear.  A 

St  George  (as  by  Ruskin  here) — the  patron  saint  of  the  Coetanso  chmpel^  bat  more 
usually  S.  Liberale — the  patron  saint  of  the  Cathedral.  The  saint  in  armour,  hoirever 
he  may  be  called,  refers  to  the  profession  of  arms  which  Matteo  followed.  A  study  fat 
the  figure  is  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  2^).  Some  haye  imagined  that  the  mod^ 
for  the  knight  was  Giorgione  himself;  others,  with  more  probabiuty,  suggest  that  it  is 
a  portrait  of  Matteo  Costanzo  himself  (see  Giorgione  da  CaHel franco  e  La  Sua  MmtUmma 
nel  duomo  della  Sua  Patria,  per  L,  Ab.  Camavitto :  Castelfranco,  1830).  The  armour  in 
the  study  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  that  in  a  stone  effigy  of  Matteo  which  still  SKists 
in  the  cemetery  of  Casteifranco.] 

^  [See  Modem  Painter*  and  Stones  of  Venice,  paeeim ;  and  Ariadne  Fhrentina,  S  112  : 
''  Understand  clearly  and  finally  this  simple  principle  of  all  art,  that  the  best  w  that 
which  realises  absolutely,  if  possible."  And  tor  the  following  limitation  to  that  state- 
ment, see  (among  numerous  passages  to  the  like  effect)  Modern  Painters,  yol.  iii  ch.  z. 
("  Of  the  Use  of  Pictures").] 

*  [See,  for  instance,  Modem  Pointer*,  yol.  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  pp.  113  eeq.);  and  Tk& 
Beiation  between' Michael  Angela  and  Tintoret,^ 
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Thiidly»  and  for  the  present  lastly.  What  the  natural  or 
divine  £Mt8  of  the  universe  arc;  what  Grod  is,  or  what  His 
woik  has  heen»  or  shall  be,  no  man  has  ever  yet  known,  nor 
has  any  wise  man  ever  attempted,  but  as  a  duld,  to  discover. 
But  the  utmost  reach  both  towards  the  reality  and  the  love  of 
all  things  yet  granted  to  human  intellect,  has  been  granted 
to  the  thinkers  and  the  workmen  who  have  trusted  in  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  and  in  the  spiritual  help  of  the  mortals 
who  have  tried  to  serve  Him.  And  the  strength,  and  joy, 
and  height  of  achievement,  of  any  group  or  race  of  mankind 
has,  firom  the  day  of  Christ's  nativity  to  this  hour,  been  in 
exact  proportion  to  their  power  of  apprehending,  and  honesty 
in  ob^ng  the  truth  of  His  GospeL 

Which  rarely  now  seen  historical  fact,  it  having  been 
permitted  me  in  consistent  labour  of  life  to  ascertain,  I  trust 
in  conclusive  gathering  of  that  labour  enough  to  prove; 
ending  this  book,  contentedly,  with  three  pieces  of  former 
statement,  made  in  three  diff<^:ent  books,  respecting  the  life 
and  power  of  ancient  Venice. 

The  first  shall  be  the  passage  in  St.  Mark 9  Rest,  describ- 
ing the  election  of  a  Venetian  Doge  in  the  eleventh  century. 

The  second,  the  extract  given  in  Fors  CSavigera,  from 
the  oath  of  the  Venetian  brotherhood  of  St.  Theodore  in  the 
thirteenth. 

And  the  third,  the  passage  in  the  last  volume  of  Modem 
Painters,  describing  the  state  of  Venice  in  the  days  of 
Gioigione.* 

(1.)  "  When  the  Doge  Contarini  died,  the  entire  multitude 
of  the  people  of  Venice  came  in  armed  boats  to  the  Lido,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Venice,  and  the  monks  of  the  new  abbey  of 
St.  Nicholas,  joined  with  them  in  prayer, — ^the  monks  in  their 
church,  and  the  people  on  the  shore  and  in  their  boats, — ^that 
God  would  avert  all  dangers  from  their  country,  and  grant 
to  them  such  a  king  as  should  be  worthy  to  reign  over  it 

*  See  St  Mark' 9  Rut,  Chap,  vii.,  p.  81 ;  Fori  Clavigera,  Letter  75 ;  Modem 
,  Vol.  v..  Part  ix..  Chap,  ix.,  §  1. 
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And  as  they  prayed,  with  one  accord,  suddenly  there  rose  up 
amoag  the  multitude  the  cry, '  Domenioo  Selvo,  we  will,  and 
we  approve,'  whom  a  crowd  of  the  nobles  brought  instantly 
fcnrward  thereupon,  and  raised  him  on  their  own  shoulders 
and  carried  him  to  his  own  boat;  into  which  when  he  had 
entered,  he  put  off  his  shoes  from  his  feet,  that  he  might  in 
all  humility  approach  the  church  of  St.  Mark.  And  while  the 
boats  began  to  row  from  the  islands  towards  Venice,  the  monk 
who  saw  this,  and  tells  us  of  it,  himself  began  to  sing  the  Te 
Ueum.  All  around  the  voices  of  the  people  took  up  the 
hymn,  following  it  with  Kyrie  Eleison,  with  such  litany 
keeping  time  to  their  oars  in  the  bright  noonday,  and  rejoicing 
on  their  native  sea ;  all  the  towers  of  the  city  answering  with 
triumph  peals  as  they  grew  nearer.  They  brought  their  Doge 
to  the  Field  of  St.  Mark,  and  carried  him  again  on  their 
shoulders  to  the  porch  of  the  church ;  there,  entering  barefoot, 
with  songs  of  praise  to  God  round  him — ^  such  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  vaults  must  fall,' — he  prostrated  himself  on  the  earth 
and  gave  thanks  to  Gk>d  and  St.  Mark,  and  uttered  such  vow 
as  was  in  his  heart  to  utter  before  them.  Rising,  he  received 
at  the  altar  the  Venetian  sceptre,  and  thence  entering  the 
Ducal  Palace,  received  there  the  oath  of  fealty  from  the 

people."  * 

(2.)  "  At  which  time  (1258)  we  all,  with  a  joyful  mind,  with 

a  perfect  will,  and  with  a  single  spirit,  to  the  honour  of  the 
Most  Holy  Saviour  and  Lord  sir  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the 
glorious  Virgin  Madonna  Saint  Mary  His  Mother,  and  of 
the  happy  and  blessed  sir  Saint  Theodore,  martyr  and  cavalier 
of  God,— <' martir  et  cavaUer  de  Dio') — and  of  all  the  other 
saints  and  saintesses  of  Gkxl"  (have  set  our  names, — under- 
stood), "to  the  end  that  the  above  sir,  sir  Saint  Theodore, 
who  stands  continually  before  the  throne  of  Gk)d,  with  the 
other  saints,  may  pray  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  we 

*  This  account  of  the  election  of  the  Doge  Selvo  is  given  by  Sansovino 
(Venetia  Descritia,  lib.  xi.  40:  Venice,  l66s,  p.  477)— saying  at  the  close  of  it 
simply, — "  Thus  writes  Domenico  Rino,  who  was  his  chaplain^  and  who  was 
present  at  what  I  have  related."— Part  of  Note  to  St.  Marks  Rai. 
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aU^  brothen  and  asteis,  whose  nimes  wet  undcr-wiitten, 
nuy  have,  by  His  most  sacred  pity  and  iiiercy»  lemissuMi  of 
our  iiiiiids»  and  pardcm  of  our  sins.'* 

(&)  '*  Bom  half-way  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea — 
that  young  Geoige  of  CasteLfranoo— of  the  Brare  Castle: 
stout  Geoige  they  called  him,  Geoige  of  Geofges,  so  goodly 
a  boy  he  was — Gioigione. 

"Have  jTOu  ever  thou^t  what  a  world  his  eyes  opened 
on — fiur,  seardiing  eyes  of  youth?  What  a  woild  of 
mighty  life,  from  those  moimtain  rocks  to  the  shore; 
of  loveliest  life,  when  he  went  down,  yet  so  young,  to 
the  marble  city — and  became  himself  as  a  fiery  heart 
to  it? 

"  A  city  of  marble,  did  I  say  ?  nay,  rather  a  golden  city, 
paved  with  emeralds.  For  truly,  eveiy  pinnacle  and  turret 
g^bmced  or  glowed,  overlaid  with  gold,  or  bossed  with 
jasper.  Beneath,  the  unsullied  sea  drew  in  deep  breathing, 
to  and  fro,  its  eddies  of  green  wave.  Deep-hearted, 
majestic,  terriUe  as  the  sea. — ^the  men  of  Venice  mov^ 
in  swftfy  of  power  and  war :  pure  as  her  pillars  (^alabaster 
stood  her  mothers  and  maidens;  from  foot  to  brow,  all 
noble,  walked  her  knights;  the  low  bronzed  gleaming  of 
sea-rusted  armour  shot  angrily  under  their  blood-red  mantle- 
folds.  Fearless,  faithful,  patient,  impenetrable,  implacable, — 
jBvery  word. a^ fate — sate  her  senate.  In  hope  Midjigjjos^, 
lulled  by  flowing  of  wave^ around  their  isles  (oi  sacrBd.8gnd^ 
each  with  his  name  written,  and  the  cross  graved  at  his 
side,  lay  her  dead.  A  wonderful  piece  of  world.  Rather, 
itself  a  world.  It  lay  along  the  feu^e  of  the  waters,  no 
larger,  as  its  captains  saw  it  from  their  masts  at  evening, 
than  a  bar  of  sunset  that  could  not  pass  away;  but  for  its 
power,  it  must  have  seemed  to  them  as  if  they  were  sail- 
ing in  the  expanse  of  heaven,  and  this  a  great  planet, 
whose  orient  edge  widened  through  ether,  a  world  from 
which  all  ignoble  care  and  petty  thoughts  were  banished, 
with  all  the  common  and  poor  elements  of  life.  No  foul- 
ness, nor  tumult,  in  those  tremulous  streets,  that  filled  or 
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fdQ  beneath  the  moon ;  ,but  rippled  music  of  majestic  chan^ 
or  thidlKng  silence.  ^ jj[o  jyeak^ y^tls  could  rise  above  them; 
DO  low-roofed  cotta^,  nor  straw-built  shed.  Only  tKe 
strength  as  of  ro(£,  aiiid  the  finished  setting  of  stones  most 
precious.  And  around  them,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
still  the  soft  moving  of  stainless  waters,  proudly  pure;  ais 
^ndt  the  flower,  so  neither  the  thorn  nor  the  thisde  could 
grow  in  the  glancing  fields.  Ethereal  strength  of  Alps, 
dream-like,  vanishing  in  high  procession  beyond  the  Torcellan 
shore;  blue  islands  of  Paduan  hills,  poised  in  the  golden 
west.  Above,  free  winds  and  fiery  clouds  ranging  at  thdr 
will ; — ^brightness  out  of  the  north,  and  balm  from  the  south, 
and  the  stars  of  the  evening  and  morning  clear  in  the  limit-  j 
less  light  of  arched  heaven  and  circling  sea."  — ' 
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1.  [Vol.  X.  p.  345.]  Architect  of  the  Ducal  Palace 

Popular  tradition,  and  a  large  number  of  the  chroniclers,  ascribe  the  build- 
ing of  the  Ducal  Palace  to  that  Filippo  Calendario  ^  who  suffered  death  for 
his  share  in  the  conspiracy  of  Faliero.  He  was  certainly  one  of  the  leading 
architects  of  the  time,  and  had  for  several  years  the  superintendence  of  the 
works  of  the  Palace;  but  it  appears,  from  the  documents  collected  by  the 
Abb^  Cadorin,  that  the  first  designer  of  the  Palace,  the  man  to  whom  we 
owe  the  adaptation  of  the  Frari  traceries  to  civil  architecture,  was  Pletio 
Baseggio,  who  is  spoken  of  expressly  as  '*  formerly  the  Chief  Master  of  our 
New  Palace/'  *  in  the  decree  of  1801,  quoted  by  Cadorin,  and  who,  at  his 
death,  lefl  Calendario  his  executor.  Other  documents  collected  by  Zaootfeo,' 
in  his  work  on  Fenesia  e  le  sue  Lagune,  show  that  Calendario  was  for  a 
long  time  at  sea,  under  the  commands  of  the  Signory,  returning  to  Venice 
only  three  or  four  years  before  his  death;  and  that  therefore  the  entire 
management  of  the  works  of  the  Palace,  in  the  most  important  period, 
must  have  been  entrusted  to  Baseggio. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  however,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Palace,  to 
distinguish  one  architect's  work  from  another  in  the  older  parts ;  and  I  have 
not  in  the  text  embarrassed  the  reader  by  any  attempt  at  close  definition 
of  epochs  before  the  great  junction  of  the  Piaiaetta  Facade  with  the  older 
palace  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Here,  however,  it  is  necessaiy  that  I 
should  briefly  state  the  observations  I  was  able  to  make  on  the  relative 
dates  of  the  earlier  portions. 

In  the  description  of  the  Fig-tree  angle,  given  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Vol.  II.,  I  said  that  it  seemed  to  me  somewhat  earlier  than  that  of  the 
Vine,'  and  the  reader  might  be  surprised  at  the  apparent  opposition  of  this 

*  '^  Olim  magigtri  prothi  palatii  Dostri  novi." — Cadorm,  p.  127. 

^  [See  further  on  this  subject  letterpress  to  Plate  12  in  the  Esamplei,  below, 
p.  342.  Filippo  Calendario  was  a  relation  of  the  Doge  Marin  Faliero,  and  he  appears 
as  a  conspirator  in  Bvron's  tragedy.  A  person  of  that  name  did  unquestionably  take 
an  active  share  in  tne  plot,  and  was  hanged  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth  from  the  red 
pillars  (referred  to  by  Ruskin  below)  of  the  balcony  of  the  palace  from  which  the  Doge 
was  wont  to  view  the  shows  in  the  Piazzetta.  His  identity  with  the  architect  is,  how- 
ever, very  doubtful ;  it  appears  that  Filippo,  the  architect,  died  in  the  jrear  preceding 
the  other  Filippo's  execution,  whilst  peaceably  employed  upon  his  work.] 

'  [The  work  here  mentioned  was  published  at  Venice  in  1847  by  a  committee  of 
which  Count  Giovanni  Correr  was  President,  Zanotto  being  one  of  several  contri- 
butors.   The  reference  is  to  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  343.] 

»  [See  Vol.  X.  p.  360.] 
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stetement  to  my  mmodtioa  that  the  Fdace  was  built  graduaUy  round  from 
the  Bio  Facade  to  the  Piaawtta.  !Bat  in  the  two  great  open  arcades  there 
is  no  socecMioii  of  woik  traeeaUe ;  from  the  Vine  angle  to  the  jonetioo 
with  the  fifteenth  century  worik,  above  and  bdow,  all  seems  neatly  of  the 
same  date,  the  only  Question  being  of  the  accidental  precedence  of  work* 
manship  of  one  eqiital  or  another ;  and  I  tliink,  firmn  its  style,  that  the  Fig- 
tree  angle  must  have  been  first  completed.  But  in  the  upper  stories  of 
the  Palace  there  are  enormous  difierences  of  style.  On  the  Bio  Facade, 
in  the  upper  stofy,  are  several  series  of  massive  windows  of  the  third  oitler,^ 
correqwnding  exactly  in  mouldings  and  manner  of  workmanship  to  those 
of  the  ehapter-house  of  the  Frari,  and  consequently  carrying  us  back  to  a 
very  early  date  in  the  fourteenth  century :  several  of  the  capitals  of  thes^ 
windows,  and  two  richly  sculptured  string-courses  in  the  wall  below,  are  of 
Bvnntine  workmanship,  and  in  all  probability  firagments  of  the  Ziani  Pdace. 
The  traceried  windows  on  the  Bio  Facade,  and  the  two  eastern  windows 
on  the  Sea  Fagade^  are  all  of  the  finest  early  fourteenth  century  work, 
masculine  and  noble  in  their  capitals  and  bases  to  the  highest  degree,  and 
evidently  contemporary  with  the  very  eariiest  portions  of  ttte  lower  araides. 
But  the  moment  we  come  to  the  windows  of  the  Ghreat  Council  Chamber 
the  style  is  debased.  The  mouldings  are  the  same,  but  they  are  coarsely 
worked,  and  the  heads  set  amidst  the  leafage  of  the  capitals  quite  valueleas 
and  vile. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  these  window-jambs  and  traceries  were 
restored  afier  the  great  fire;*  and  various  other  restorations  have  taken 
place  since,  beginidng  with  the  removal  of  the  traceries  from  all  the 
windows  except  the  northern  one  of  the  Sala  del  Scrutinio,  behind  the 
Porta  della  Carta,  where  they  are  still  left.  I  made  out  four  periods  of 
restoration  among  these  windows,  each  baser  than  the  preceding.  It  is  not 
worth  troubling  the  reader  about  them,  but  the  traveler  who  is  interested 
in  the  subject  may  compare  two  of  them  in  the  same  window;  the  one 
nearer  the  sea  of  the  two  belonging  to  the  little  room  at  the  top  of  the 
Palace  on  the  Piaszetta  Facade,  between  the  Sala  del  Gran  Condfflio  and 
that  of  the  Scrutinio.  The  seaward  jamb  of  that  window  is  of  the  first, 
and  the  opposite  jamb  of  the  second,  period  of  these  restorations.  These 
are  all  the  points  of  separation  in  date  which  I  could  discover  by  internal 
evidence.  But  much  more  might  be  made  out  by  any  Venetian  antiquary 
whose  time  permitted  him  thoroughly  to  examine  any  existing  documents 
which  allude  to  or  describe  the  parts  of  the  Palace  spoken  of  in  the 
important  decrees  of  1340,  1842,  and  1344;  for  the  first  of  these  decrees 
speaks  of  certain  '*  columns  looking  towards  the  Canal/'  t  or  sea,  as  then 
existing,  and  I  presume  these  columns  to  have  been  part  of  the  Ziani  Palace, 
corresponding  to  the  part  of  that  palace  on  the  Piazzetta  where  were  the 

*  A  print,  dated  1686,  barbarously  inaccurate,  ss  aU  prints  were  at  that  time, 
but  still  in  some  respects  to  be  depended  upon,  represents  all  the  windows  on  the 
fii^ade  full  of  traceries,  and  the  circles  above,  between  them,  occupied  by  qoatrefoils. 

t  ^'Lata  tanto,  quantum  est  ambnlnm  existens  super  columnis  versus  canals 
respicientibus." 


1  [See  Vol.  X.  ch.  viii.  §  133,  p.  43a] 
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''red  columns"  between  which  Calendario  was  executed;  and  a  great  deal 
more  might  be  determined  by  any  one  who  would  thoroughly  unravel  the 
obscure  language  of  those  decrees. 

Meantime,  in  order  to  complete  the  evidence  respecting  the  main  dates 
stated  in  the  text,  I  have  collected  here  such  notices  of  the  building  of  the 
Daeal  Palace  as  appeared  to  me  of  most  importance  in  the  various  chronicles  I 
examined.  I  could  not  give  them  all  in  the  text,  as  they  repeat  each  other^ 
and  would  have  been  tedious ;  but  they  will  be  interesting  to  the  antiquary, 
and  it  is  to  be  especially  noted  in  all  of  them  how  the  Palasao  Vecam  is 
invariably  distinguished,  either  directly  or  by  implication,  from  the  Palaoo 
Noova  I  shall  first  translate  the  piece  of  the  Zancarol  Chronicle  ^  given  by 
Cadorin,  which  has  chiefly  misled  the  Venetian  antiquaries.  I  wish  I  eoold 
put  the  rich  old  Italian  into  old  English,  but  must  be  content  to  lose  its 
laciness,  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  be  fully  acquainted  with 
itsfiscts. 

''  It  was  decreed  that  none  should  dare  to  propose  to  the  Signory  of  Veniee 
to  ruin  the  old  palace  and  rebuild  it  new  and  more  richly,  and  Uiere  was  a 
penalty  of  one  thousand  ducats  against  any  one  who  should  break  it.  Then 
the  Doge,  wishing  to  set  forward  the  public  good,  said  to  the  Signory,  .  .  . 
that  they  ought  to  rebuild  the  facades  of  the  old  palace,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  restored  to  do  honour  to  the  nation ;  and  so  soon  as  he  had  done  speaking, 
the  Avogadori  demanded  the  penalty  from  the  Doge,  for  having  disobeyed 
the  law ;  and  the  Doge  with  ready  mind  paid  it,  remaining  in  his  opinion  that 
the  said  fabric  ought  to  be  built.  And  so,  in  the  year  1422,  on  the  20th  day 
of  September,  it  was  passed  in  the  G>uncil  of  the  Pregadi  that  the  said  new 
palace  should  be  begun,  and  the  expense  should  be  borne  by  the  Signori  del 
Sal ;  and  so,  on  the  24th  day  of  March,  1424,  it  was  begun  to  throw  down  the 
M  palace,  and  to  build  it  anew." — Cadorin,  p.  129* 

The  day  of  the  month,  and  the  council  in  which  the  decree  was  passed, 
are  erroneously  given  by  this  Chronicle.  Cadorin  has  printed  the  words  of 
the  decree  itself,  which  passed  in  the  Great  Council  on  the  27th  September : 
and  these  words  are,  fortunately,  much  to  our  present  purpose.  For,  as  more 
than  one  facade  is  spoken  of  in  the  above  extract,  the  Marchese  Selvatioo  was 
induced  to  believe  that  both  the  front  to  the  sea  and  that  to  the  Piassetta 
had  been  destroyed ;  whereas,  the  "  fa9ades "  spoken  of,  are  evidently  those 
of  the  Ziani  Palace.  For  the  words  of  the  decree  (which  are  much  more 
trustworthy  than  those  of  the  Chronicle,  even  if  there  were  any  inconsistency 
between  them)  ran  thus :  "  Palatium  nostrum  fabricetur  et  fiat  in  forma 
decora  et  convenienti,  quod  respondeat  solenmissimo  prwdpio  palain  noitri  novL" 
Thus  the  new  Council  Chamber  and  facade  to  the  sea  are  called  the  **  most 
venerable  beginning  of  our  new  Palace;"  and  the  rest  was  ordered  to  be 
designed  in  accordance  with  these,  as  was  actually  the  case  as  far  as  the 
Porta  della  Carta.  But  the  Renaissance  architects  who  thenceforward  pro- 
ceeded with  the  fabric,  broke  through  the  design,  and  built  everything  else 
according  to  their  own  humours. 

The  question  may  be  considered  as  set  at  rest  by  these  words  of  the 
decree,  even  without  any  internal  or  any  farther  documentary  evidence.  But 
rather  for  the  sake  of  impressing  the  facts  thoroughly  on  the  reader's  mind, 

1  [See  Vol.  IX.  p.  417  n.] 
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than  of  any  additional  proof,  I  shall  quote  a  few  more  of  the  best  accredited 
Chronicles. 

The  passage  given  by  Bettio  from  the  Sivos  Chronicle^  is  a  very  important 
parallel  with  that  from  the  Zancarol  above : 

''Essendo  molto  vecchio,  e  quasi  rovinoso  el  Palasso  sopra  la  piassa,  fo 
deliberato  di  hr  quella  parte  tntta  da  novo,  et  continuaria  com'  h  qnella  della 
Sala  grande,  et  cosi  il  Lunedi  27  Marzo  1424  fu  dato  principio  a  ruinare  detto 
Palaizo  vecchio  dalla  parte  ch'  h  verso  panateria,  cio^  della  Giustiaia,  ch'  ^ 
nelli  occhi  di  sopra  le  oolonne  fino  alia  Chiesa,  et  fo  &tto  anco  la  porta  grande, 
com'  ^  al  presente,  con  la  sala  che  si  addimanda  la  Libraria."  * 

We  have  here  all  the  facts  told  us  in  so  many  words :  the  "  old  palace  "  is 
definitely  stated  to  have  been  "  on  the  piazsa/'  and  it  is  to  be  rebuilt  '*  like 
the  part  of  the  great  saloon."  The  very  point  from  which  the  newer  build- 
ings commenced  is  told  us  ;  but  here  the  chronicler  has  carried  his  attempt  at 
accuracy  too  far.  The  point  of  junction  is,  as  stated  above,  at  the  third  pillar 
beyond  the  medallion  of  Venice  ;  and  I  am  much  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
could  have  been  the  disposition  of  these  three  pillars  where  they  joined  the 
Ziani  Palace,  and  how  they  were  connected  with  the  arcade  of  the  inner 
cortile.  But  with  these  diflSculties,  as  they  do  not  bear  on  the  immediate 
question,  it  is  of  no  use  to  trouble  the  reader. 

The  next  passage  I  shall  give  is  from  a  chronicle  in  the  Marcian  Library, 
bearing  title,  ^'  Supposta  di  Zancaruol ; "  but  in  which  I  could  not  find  the 
passage  given  by  Cadorin  from,  I  believe,  a  manuscript  of  this  chronicle  at 
Vienna.     There  occurs  instead  of  it  the  following,  thus  headed  : 


t€ 


Come  la  parte  nova  del  Pala2Z0  fuo  hedificata  mwamente. 


*'  El  Palazzo  novo  de  Venesia  quella  parte  che  xe  verso  la  Chiesia  de  S. 
Marcho  fuo  prexo  chel  se  fesse  del  1422  e  fosse  pagado  la  spexa  per  li  officiali 
del  sal.  E  fuo  fatto  per  sovrastante  G.  Nicolo  Barberigo  cum  provision  de 
ducati  X  doro  al  mexe  e  fiio  fsbricado  e  fatto  nobelissimo.  Come  fin  ancho  di 
el  sta  e  fuo  grande  honor  a  la  Signori  a  de  Venesia  e  a  la  sua  Citta." 

This  entry,  which  itself  bears  no  date,  but  comes  between  others  dated 
22nd  July  and  27th  December,  is  interesting,  because  it  shows  the  first  tran- 
sition of  the  idea  of  nenmess,  from  the  Grand  Council  Chamber  to  the  part  built 
under  Foscari.  For  when  Mocenigo's  wishes  had  been  fulfilled,  and  the  old 
palace  of  Ziani  had  been  destroyed,  and  another  built  in  its  stead,  the  Great 
Council  Chamber,  which  was  "  the  new  palace  "  compared  with  Ziani's,  became 
"  the  old  palace  "  compared  with  Foscari's  ;  and  thus  we  have,  in  the  body  of 
the  above  extract,  the  whole  building  called  ''  the  new  palace  of  Venice ;  "  but 
in  the  heading  of  it  we  have  ''the  new  part  of  the  palace  "  appUed  to  the  part 
built  by  Foscari,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Council  Chamber. 

The  next  entry  I  give  is  important,  because  the  writing  of  the  MS.  in 
which  it  occurs.  No.  53  in  the  Correr  Museum,  shows  it  to  be  probably  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century : 

"  El  palazo  nuovo  de  Venixia  zoe  quella  parte  che  se  sora  la  piazza  verso  la 
giesia  di  Miss.  San  Marcho  del  1422  fo  principiado,  el  qual  fo  fato  e  finito 
molto  belo,  chome  al  presente  se  vede  nobilissimo,  et  a  la  fabricha  de  quello  fo 
deputado  Miss.  Nicolo  Barberigo,  soprastante  con  ducati  dieci  doro  al  mexe." 

♦  Bettio,  p.  28. 
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We  have  here  the  part  built  by  Foscari  distinctly  called  the  Palano  Nuoro^ 
at  opposed  to  the  Great  Council  Chamber,  which  had  now  completely  taken 
the  position  of  the  Palasso  Vecchio,  and  is  actually  so  called  by  Sansorino. 
In  the  copy  of  the  chronicle  of  Paolo  Morosini,  and  in  the  MSS.  numbered 
respectively  51  ^  59,  74,  and  76  in  the  Correr  Museum,  the  passage  above  given 
from  No.  53  is  variously  repeated  with  slight  modifications  and  curtailments ; 
the  entry  in  the  Morosini  Chronicle  being  headed,  ''Come  fu  prindpiato  il 
palaso  che  guarda  sopra  la  piaza  grande  di  S.  Marco,"  and  proceeding  in  the 
words,  ''£1  Palaso  Nuovo  di  Venetia,  cioe  quella  partechee  sopra  la  piaan," 
etc  ;  the  writers  being  cautious,  in  all  these  instances,  to  limii  their  slaiemetU  to 
the  part  facing  the  Piazza,  that  no  reader  might  suppose  the  Council  Chamber 
to  have  been  built  or  begun  at  the  same  time  ;  though,  as  long  as  to  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find  the  Council  Chamber  still  included  in  the 
expression  ''Palazzo  Nuovo."  Thus,  in  the  MSS.  No.  75  in  the  Correr 
Museum,  which  is  about  that  date,  we  have  "Del  1422,  a  di  20,  Settembre  fa 
preso  nel  consegio  grando  de  dover  compir  el  Palazo  Novo  e  dovesen  &re  la 
spessa  li  oflBcialli  del  Sal  (6l,  M.  2,  B)."  And  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  the 
"  Palazzo  Vecchio  "  always  ^leans  the  Ziani  Palace.  Thus,  in  the  next  ptige 
of  the  same  MS.  we  have  "a  di  27  Marzo  (1424  by  context)  fo  pncipia  a  batar 
zosso,  el  Palazzo  Vecchio  per  refarlo  da  novo,  e  poi  se  he  "  (and  so  it  is  done) ; 
and  in  the  MS.  No.  81,  "Del  1424,  fo  gittado  zoso  el  Palazzo  VeocMo  per 
refarlo  de  nuovo,  a  di  27  Marzo."  But  in  the  time  of  Sansovino  the  Ziani 
Palace  was  quite  forgotten  ;  the  Council  Chamber  was  then  the  old  palace,  and 
Foscari's  part  was  the  new.  Hb  account  of  the  "  Palazzo  Publico  "  wiU  now  be 
perfectly  intelligible ;  but,  as  the  work  itself  is  easily  accessible,^  I  shall  not 
burden  the  reader  with  any  farther  extracts,  only  noticing  that  the  chequering 
of  the  fa9ade  with  red  and  white  marbles,  which  he  ascribes  to  Foscari,  mav 
or  may  not  be  of  so  late  a  date,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  style  of  the  work 
which  can  be  produced  as  evidence. 

2.  [Vol.  X.  p.  383  n.]  Theology  of  Spenser 

The  following  analysis  of  the  first  book  of  the  Faerie  Queene  may  be 
interesting  to  readers  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  noble  poem 
too  hastily  to  connect  its  parts  completely  together,  and  may  perhaps  induce 
them  to  more  careful  study  of  the  rest  of  the  poem. 

The  Redcrosse  Knight  is  Holiness,— the  "Pietas"  of  St  Mark's,  the 
"  Devotio  "  of  Orcagna,^ — meaning,  1  think,  in  general.  Reverence  and  Godly 
Fear. 

This  Virtue,  in  the  opening  of  the  book,  has  Truth  (or  Una)  at  its  side, 
but  presently  enters  the  Wandering  Wood,  and  encounters  the  serpent  Error ; 
that  is  to  say.  Error  in  her  universal  form,  the  first  enemy  of  Reverence 
and  Holiness ;  and  more  especially  Error  as  founded  on  learning ;  for  when 
Holiness  strangles  her, 

"  Her  vomit /fi//  o/bookes  and  paper*  voas, 
With  loathly  frogs  and  toades,  which  eyes  did  lacke." 


1  [F 


or  its  title,  see  Vol.  IX.  p.  20  n.] 
See  Vol.  X.  p.  385.] 
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Having  vanquished  this  first  open  and  palpable  form  of  Error,  as 
Reverence  and  Religion  must  always  vanquish  it^  the  Knight  enoounters 
Hypocrisy,  or  Archimagus:  Holiness  cannot  detect  Hypocrisy,  bat  believes 
him,  and  goes  home  with  him ;  whereupon.  Hypocrisy  succeeds  in  sepamliag 
Holiness  from  Truth ;  and  the  Knight  (Holiness)  and  Lady  (Thith)  go  fiirtS 
separately  from  the  house  of  Archimagus. 

Now  observe;  the  moment  Godly  Fear,  or  Holiness,  is  separated  from 
Truth,  he  meets  Infidelity,  or  the  Knight  Sans  Foy;  Infidelity  having 
Falsehood,  or  Duessa,  riding  behind  him.  The  instant  uie  Redcrosse  Knight 
is  aware  of  the  attack  of  Infidelity,  he 


''Gan  fiurly  couch  his  speare,  and  towards  ride. 


>» 


He  vanquishes  and  slays  Infidelity;  but  is  deceived  by  his  companion. 
Falsehood,  and  takes  her  for  his  lady :  thus  showing  the  condition  of  Religion, 
when,  after  being  attacked  by  Doubt,  and  remaining  victorious,  it  is  neverthe- 
less seduced,  by  any  form  of  Falsehood,  to  pay  reverence  where  it  ought 
not.  This,  then,  is  the  first  fortune  of  Godly  Fear  separated  from  Truth,  "nie 
poet  then  returns  to  Truth,  separated  from  Godly  Fear.  She  is  immediately 
attended  by  a  lion,  or  Violence,  which  makes  her  dreaded  wherever  she 
comes ;  and  when  she  enters  the  mart  of  superstition,  this  Lion  tears  Kirk- 
rapine  in  pieces :  showing  how  Truth,  separated  from  Godliness,  does  indeed 
put  an  end  to  the  abuses  of  superstition,  but  does  so  violently  and  desperately. 
She  then  meets  again  with  Hypocrisy,  whom  she  mistakes  for  her  own  lord, 
or  Godly  Fear,  and  travels  a  little  way  under  his  guardianship  (Hypocrisy 
thus  not  unfirequently  appearing  to  defend  the  Truth),  until  they  are  both 
met'  by  Lawlessness,  or  the  Knight  Sans  Loy,  whom  Hypocrisy  cannot  resist. 
Lawlessness  overthrows  Hvpocrisy,  and  seises  upon  Truth,  first  slaying  her 
lion  attendant :  showing  tnat  the  first  aim  of  licence  is  to  destroy  the  force 
and  authority  of  Truth.  Sans  Loy  then  takes  Truth  captive,  and  bears  her 
away.  Now  this  Lawlessness  is  the  ''unrighteousness,"  or  ''adikia,"  of  St. 
Paul ;  and  his  bearing  Truth  away  captive  is  a  type  of  those  "  who  hold  the 
truth  in  unrighteousness,"  ^ — that  is  to  say^  generally^  of  men  who,  knowing 
what  is  true,  make  the  truth  give  way  to  their  own  purposes,  or  use  it  only 
to  forward  them,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  of  the  popular  leaders  of  the 
present  day.  Una  is  then  delivered  from  Sans  Loy  by  the  satyrs,  to  show 
that  Nature,  in  the  end,  must  work  out  the  deliverance  of  the  truth,  although, 
where  it  has  been  captive  to  Lawlessness,  that  deliverance  can  only  be 
obtained  through  Savageness,  and  a  return  to  barbarism.  Una  is  then 
taken  from  among  the  satyrs  by  Satyrane,  the  son  of  a  satyr  and  a  "  lady 
my  Id,  fair  Thyamis  "  (typifying  the  early  steps  of  renewed  civilization,  and 
its  rough  and  hardy  character,  "  nousled  up  in  life  and  manners  wilde  "),  who 
meeting  again  with  Sans  Loy,  enters  instantly  into  rough  and  prolonged 
combat  with  him :  showing  how  the  early  organization  of  a  hardy  nation 
must  be  wrought  out  through  much  discouragement  from  Lawlessness.  This 
contest  the  poet  leaving  for  the  time  undecided,  returns  to  trace  the 
adventures  of  the  Redcrosse  Knight,  or  Godly  Fear,  who,  having  vanquished 
Infidelity,  presently  is  led  by  Falsehood  to  the  house  of  Pride :  thus  showing 
how  religion,  separated  from  truth,  is  first  tempted  by  doubts  of  God,  and 

^  [Romans  i.  18.] 
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then  by  the  pride  of  life.  The  description  of  this  house  of  Pride  is  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  and  noble  pieces  in  the  poem ;  and  here  we  begin  to  get 
at  the  proposed  83rstem  of  Virtues  and  Vices.  For  Pride^  as  Queen,  has  six 
other  vices  yoked  in  her  chariot ;  namely^  first.  Idleness,  then  Gluttotty,  Lost, 
Airarice,  Enyy,  and  Anger,  all  driven  on  by  "  Sathan,  with  a  smarting  wliip  in 
hand."  From  these  lower  vices  and  their  company.  Godly  Fear,  though 
lodging  in  the  house  of  Pride,  holds  aloof ;  but  he  is  challenged,  and  has  a 
hard  iMttle  to  fight  with  Sans  Joy,  the  brother  of  Sans  Foy :  showing,  that 
tHot^h  he  has  conquered  Infidelity,  and  does  not  give  himself  up  to  the 
allorements  of  Pride,  he  is  yet  exposed,  so  long  as  he  dwells  in  her  house, 
hb  distress  of  mind  and  loss  of  his  accustomed  rejoicing  before  God.  He, 
however,  having  partly  conquered  Despondency,  or  Sans  Joy,  Falsehood  goes 
down  to  Hades,  in  order  to  obtain  drugs  to  maintain  the  power  or  life  of 
Despondency;  but,  meantime,  the  Knight  leaves  the  house  of  Pride: 
Falsehood  pursues  and  overtakes  him,  and  finds  him  by  a  fountain  side,  of 
which  the  waters  are 

"  Dull  and  slow, 
And  all  that  drinke  thereof  do  fiiint  and  feeble  grow." 

Of  which  the  meaning  is,  that  Godly  Fear,  after  passing  through  the  house  of 
Pride,  is  exposed  to  drowsiness  and  feebleness  of  watch ;  as,  after  Peter's 
boast,  came  Peter's  sleeping,  from  weakness  of  the  flesh,  and  then,  last  of  all, 
Peter's  fall.  And  so  it  foUows,  for  the  Redcrosse  Knight,  being  overcome 
with  faintness  by  drinking  of  the  fountain,  is  thereupon  attacked  by  the  giant 
Orgoglio,  overcome,  and  thrown  by  him  into  a  dungeon.  This  Orgoguo  is 
Orgueil,  or  Carnal  Pride ;  not  the  pride  of  life,  spiritual  and  subtle,  bat  the 
common  and  vulgar  pride  in  the  power  of  this  world :  and  his  throwing  the 
Redcrosse  Knight  into  a  dungeon  is  a  type  of  the  captivity  of  true  religion 
under  the  temporal  power  of  corrupt  churches,  more  especially  of  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  and  of  its  gradually  wasting  away  in  unknown  places,  while  Carnal 
Pride  has  the  pre-eminence  over  all  things.  That  Spenser  means  especially 
the  pride  of  the  Papacy,  is  shown  by  the  l6th  stanza  of  the  book ;  for  there 
the  giant  Orgoglio  is  said  to  have  taken  Duessa,  or  Falsehood,  for  his  "  deare," 
and  to  have  set  upon  her  head  a  triple  crown,  and  endowed  her  with  royal 
majesty,  and  made  her  to  ride  upon  a  seven-headed  beast 

In  the  meantime,  the  dwarf,  the  attendant  of  the  Redcrosse  Knight,  takes 
his  arms,  and  finding  Una,  tells  her  of  the  captivity  of  her  lord.  Una,  in  the 
midst  of  her  mourning,  meets  Prince  Arthur,  in  whom,  as  Spenser  himself 
tells  us,  is  set  forth  generally  Magnificence;  but  who,  as  is  shown  by  the 
choice  of  the  hero's  name,  is  more  especially  the  magnificence,  or  literally, 
''great  doing,"  of  the  kingdom  of  England.  This  power  of  England,  going 
forth  with  Truth,  attacks  Orgoglio,  or  the  Pride  of  Papacy,  slays  him ;  strips 
Duessa,  or  Falsehood,  naked;  and  liberates  the  Redcrosse  Knight.  The 
magnificent  and  well-known  description  of  Despair^  follows,  by  whom  the 
Redcrosse  Knight  is  hard  bested,  on  account  of  his  past  errors  and  captivity, 
and  is  only  saved  by  Truth,  who,  perceiving  him  to  be  still  feeble,  brings  him 
to  the  house  of  Ccelia,  called,  in  the  argument  of  the  canto.  Holiness,  but 
properly.  Heavenly  Grace,  the  mother  of  the  Virtues.  Her  "  three  daughters, 
well  upbrought,"  are  Faith,   Hope,  and  Charity.     Her  porter  is  Humility ; 

1  [See  Vol.  X.  p.  391.] 
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because  Humility  opens  the  door  of  Heavenly  Grace.  Zeal  and  Reverence 
are  her  chamberlains,  introducing  the  new-comers  to  her  presence;  her 
groom,  or  servant,  is  Obedience;  and  her  physician.  Patience.  Under  the 
commands  of  Charity,  the  matron  Mercy  rules  over  her  hospital,  under  whose 
care  the  Knight  is  healed  of  his  sickness ;  and  it  is  to  be  especially  noticed 
how  much  importance  Spenser,  though  never  ceasing  to  chastise  all  hypocrisies 
and  mere  observances  of  form,  attaches  to  true  and  faithful  penance  in  effect- 
ing this  cure.  Having  his  strength  restored  to  him,  the  Knight  is  trusted  to 
the  guidance  of  Mercy,  who,  leading  him  forth  by  a  narrow  and  thorny  way, 
first  instructs  him  in  the  seven  works  of  Mercy,  and  then  leads  him  to  the  hill 
of  Heavenly  Contemplation ;  whence,  having  a  sight  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
as  Christian  of  the  Delectable  Mountains,  he  goes  forth  to  the  final  victory 
over  Satan,  the  old  serpent,  with  which  the  book  closes. 


S.  [Vol.  X.  pp.  82,  84,  306  n,]  Austrian  Government  in  Italy 

I  cannot  close  these  volumes  without  expressing  my  astonishment  and 
regret  at  the  facility  with  which  the  English  allow  themselves  to  be  misled 
by  any  representations,  however  openly  groundless  or  ridiculous,  proceeding 
from  the  Italian  Liberal  party,  respecting  the  present  administration  of  the 
Austrian  Government.  I  do  not  choose  here  to  enter  into  any  political  dis- 
cussion, or  express  any  political  opinion ;  but  it  is  due  to  justice  to  state  the 
simple  facts  which  came  under  my  notice  during  my  residence  in  Italy.  I 
was  living  at  Venice  through  two  entire  winters,  and.  in  the  habit  of  familiar 
association  both  with  Italians  and  Austrians,  my  own  antiquarian  vocations 
rendering  such  association  possible  without  exciting  the  distrust  of  either 
party.  During  this  whole  period,  I  never  once  was  able  to  ascertain,  from 
any  liberal  Italian,  that  he  had  a  single  definite  ground  of  complaint  against 
the  Government.  There  was  much  general  grumbling  and  vague  discontent : 
but  I  never  was  able  to  bring  one  of  them  to  the  point,  or  to  discover  what  it 
was  that  they  wanted,  or  in  what  way  they  felt  themselves  injured ;  nor  did  I 
ever  myself  witness  an  instance  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  (jovemment, 
though  several  of  much  kindness  and  consideration.  The  indignation  of  those 
of  my  own  countrymen  and  countrywomen  whom  I  happened  to  see  during 
their  sojourn  in  Venice  was  always  vivid,  but  by  no  means  large  in  its  grounds. 
English  ladies  on  their  first  arrival  invariably  began  the  conversation  with  the 
same  remark :  ''  What  a  dreadful  thing  it  was  to  be  ground  under  the  iron 
heel  of  despotism  ! "  Upon  closer  inquiries  it  always  appeared  that  being 
"  ground  under  the  heel  of  despotism  "  was  a  poetical  expression  for  being 
asked  for  one's  passport  at  San  Juliano,  and  required  to  fetch  it  from  San 
Lorenzo,  full  a  mile  and  a  quarter  distant.  In  like  manner,  travellers,  after 
two  or  three  days'  residence  in  the  city,  used  to  return  with  pitiful  lamenta- 
tions over  *'  the  misery  of  the  Italian  people."  Upon  inquiring  what  instances 
they  had  met  with  of  this  misery,  it  invariably  turned  out  that  their  gondoliers, 
after  being  paid  three  times  their  proper  fare,  had  asked  for  something  to 
drink,  and  had  attributed  the  fact  of  their  being  thirsty  to  the  Austrian 
Government.  The  misery  of  the  Italians  consists  in  having  three  festa  days  a 
week,  and  doing  in  their  days  of  exertion  about  one-fourth  as  much  work  as 
an  English  labourer. 
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There  is,  indeed,  much  true  distress  occasioned  by  the  measures  which  the 
Government  is  sometimes  compelled  to  take  in  order  to  repress  sedition ;  bat 
the  blame  of  this  lies  with  those  whose  occupation  is  the  excitement  of 
sedition.  So  also  there  is  much  grievous  harm  done  to  works  of  art  by  the 
occupation  of  the  country  by  so  large  an  army ;  but  for  the  mode  in  which 
that  army  is  quartered,  the  Italian  municip^ties  are  answerable,  not  the 
Austrians.  Whenever  I  was  shocked  by  finding,  as  above-mentioned  at  MUan,^ 
a  cloister,  or  a  palace,  occupied  by  soldiery,  I  always  discovered,  on  investiga- 
tion, that  the  place  had  been  given  by  the  municipality ;  and  that,  beyond 
requiring  that  lodging  for  a  certain  number  of  men  should  be  found  in  such 
and  such  a  qui^rter  of  the  town,  the  Austrians  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  This  does  not,  however,  make  the  mischief  less :  and  it  is  strange, 
if  we  think  of  it,  to  see  Italy,  with  all  her  precious  works  of  art,  made  a 
continual  battle-field ;  as  if  no  other  place  for  settling  their  disputes  could  be 
found  by  the  European  powers,  than  where  every  random  shot  may  destroy 
what  a  king's  ransom  cannot  restore.*  It  is  exactly  as  if  the  tumults  in  Paris 
could  be  settled  no  otherwise  than  by  fighting  them  out  in  the  Gallery  of  the 
Louvre. 


4.  [p.  20.]  Date  of  the  Palaces  of  the  Byzantine  Renaissance 

In  the  sixth  article  of  the  Appendix  to  the  first  volume,'  the  question  of 
the  date  of  the  Casa  Dario  and  Casa  Trevisan  was  deferred  until  I  could 
obtain  from  my  friend  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown,  to  whom  the  former  palace  once 
belonged,  some  more  distinct  data  respecting  this  subject  than  I  possessed 
myself. 

Speaking  first  of  the  Casa  Dario,  he  says :  '^  Fontana  dates  it  from  about 
the  year  1450,  .and  considers  it  the  earliest  specimen  of  the  architecture 
founded  by  Pietro  Lombardo,  and  followed  by  his  sons,  Tullio  and  Antonio. 
In  a  Sanuto  autograph  miscellany,  purchased  by  me  long  ago,  and  which  I 
gave  to  St  Mark's  Library,  are  two  letters  from  Giovanni  Dario,  dated 
10th  and  11th  July,  1485,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adrianople ;  where  the 
Turkish  camp  found  itself,  and  Bajazet  II.  received  presents  from  the  Soldan 
of  Egypt,  from  the  Schah  of  the  Indies  (query  Grand  Mogul),  and  from  the 
King  of  Hungary  :  of  these  matters,  Dario's  letters  give  many  curious  details. 
Then,  in  the  printed  Malipiero  Annals,  page  136  (which  err,  I  think,  by  a 
year),  the  Secretary  Dario's  negotiations  at  the  Porte  are  alluded  to ;  and  in 

*  In  the  bombardment  of  Venice  in  1848,  hardly  a  single  palace  escaped  without 
three  or  four  balls  through  its  roof :  three  came  into  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco,  teariiur 
their  way  through  the  pictures  of  Tlntoret,  of  which  the  ragged  fragments  were  stifl 
hanging  from  the  ceiling  in  1851 ;  and  the  shells  had  reached  to  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  St  Mark's  Church  itself,  at  the  time  of  the  capitulation.^ 


e,  the  capitulation  of  August  1849,  to  Radetsky,  after  a  siege  of  fifteen  months, 
when'  the  Repuolic  under  Daniele  Manin  came  to  an  end.  For  references  to  other 
passages  describing  the  neglect  or  ill-usage  of  the  Untorets,  see  VoL  IV.  pp.  40, 
396;  Vol.  X.  p.  437.] 
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date  of  1484  he  it  itated  to  hare  retnmed  to  Venice^  hftviag  qoamUed  with 
the  Venetiui  beiliffat  Conttantliiople :  the  eiuulM  adds,  that '  Okmumi  Dailo 
was  a  native  of  Oandia,  and  that  the  Repablie  was  so  well  satisfied  with  Urn 
fix*  havfaig  oondnded  neaee  with  Bidasety  that  he  leeeiYed,  as  a  |^  fWiai  hte 
eoontiy,  an  estate  at  Norenta,  in  the  Fsdnan  territory,  worth  1500  damlta, 
and  m>  dnoats  In  eash  for  the  dower  at  one  of  Us  daughters.'  These 
largesses  mobably  enabled  Urn  to  boild  his  house  about  the  year  I486,  «id 
are  doubtless  hinted  at  in  the  inscription,  wfaieh  I  restored  a.d.  1837 ;  U  kai 
no  Ante,  and  ran  thus,  ubbis  .  osmo  .  JOAHms  .  DAarrs.  In  the  Venetian 
history  of  Paolo  Morosini,  page  594,  it  is  also  mentioned  that  Giovanni  Dario 
was,  moreover,  the  Secretary  who  concluded  the  peace  between  Mahomet,  the 
conqueror  of  Constantinople,  and  Venice,  k,d.  1478 :  but,  unless  he  built  his 
house  by  proxy,  that  date  lias  nothing  to  do  with  It ;  and,  in  my  mind,  the 
fiict  of  ttie  present,  and  the  inscription,  warrant  one's  dating  it  I486,  and 
not  1450. 

''The  Trevisan-Cappello  House,  in  Canonica,  was  once  the  property 
(a.d.  1578^  of  a  Venetian  dame  fond  of  cray-fish,  according  to  a  letter  or  hers 
in  the  archives,  whereby  she  thanks  one  of  her  lovers  for  some  which  he  iiad 
sent  her  from  Treviso  to  Florence,  of  which  she  was  then  Grand  Duchess. 
Her  name  has  perhaps  found  its  way  into  the  English  annuals.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  Bianca  Cappello  f  ^  She  bought  that  house  of  the  Trevisana  fiunily,  by 
whom  Sdva  (in  Qcognara)  and  Fontana  (following  Selva^  say  it  was  ordered 
of  the  Lombard!,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century :  but  the 
inscription  on  its  fii^adc,  thus, 


sou 

DBO 


HONOR,  rr 

GLORIA, 


reminding  one  both  of  the  Dario  House,  and  of  the  words  non  hobb  oomini 
inscribed  on  the  fii^ade  of  the  Loredano  Vendramin  Palace  at  S.  MarcuoU 
(now  tlie  property  of  the  Duchess  of  Berri  '),  of  which  Selva  found  proof  in  the 
Vendramin  archives  that  it  was  commenced  by  Sante  Lombardo,  a.d.  1481,  is 
in  fovour  of  its  being  classed  among  the  works  of  the  fifteenth  century." 


5.  [p.  35.]  Renaissance  Side  of  Ducal  Palace 

In  passing  along  the  Rio  del  Palaxso  the  traveller  ought  especially  to 
observe  the  base  of  the  Renaissance  building,  formed  by  alternately  depressed 
and  raised  pyramids,  the  depressed  portions  being  etuis  of  the  projecting  ones, 
which  are  truncated  on  the  summits.  The  work  cannot  be  called  rustication, 
for  it  is  cut  as  sharply  and  delicately  as  a  piece  of  ivory,  but  it  thoroughly 
answers  the  end  which  rustication  proposes,  and  misses :  it  gives  the  base  of 
the  building  a  look  of  crystalline  hardness,  actually  resembling^  and  that  very 
closely,  the  appearance  presented  by  the  fracture  of  a  piece  of  cap  quarts ; 
while  yet  the  light  and  shade  of  its  alternate  recesses  and  projections  are 
so  varied  as  to  produce  the  utmost  possible  degree  of  delight  to  the  eye 


See  Vol.  X.  p.  295,  and  below,  Venetian  Index,  p.  965.1 
See  Vol.  X.  p.  144.] 
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attainable  by  a  geometrical  pattern  so  simple.  Yet^  with  all  this  high  merit, 
it  is  not  a  base  which  could  be  brought  into  general  use.  Its  brilliancy  and 
piquancy  are  here  set  off  with  exquisite  skill  by  its  opposition  to  moalding% 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  of  an  almost  effeminate  delicacy,  and  its 
complexity  is  rendered  delightful  by  its  contrast  with  the  ruder  bases  of  tlie 
other  buildings  of  the  city ;  but  it  would  look  meagre  if  it  were  employed  to 
sustain  bolder  masses  above,  and  would  become  wearisome  if  the  eye  weie 
once  thoroughly  familiarised  with  it  by  repetition. 


6.  [p.  100.]  Character  of  the  Dooi  Michele  Morosini 

The  following  extracts  from  the  letter  of  Count  Charles  Morosini,  above 
mentioned,  appear  to  set  the  question  at  rest 

"  It  is  our  unhappy  destiny  that,  during  the  glory  of  the  Venetian  repablie, 
no  one  took  the  care  to  leave  us  a  faithful  and  conscientious  history :  but  I 
hardly  know  whether  this  misfortune  should  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
historians  themselves,  or  of  those  commentators  who  have  destroyed  tbeir 
trustworthiness  by  new  accounts  of  things,  invented  by  themselves.     As  for 
the  poor  Morosini,  we  may  perhaps  save  his  honour  by  assembling  a  conelaTe 
of  our  historians,  in  order  to  receive  their  united  sentence ;  for,  in  this  ease, 
he  would  have  the  absolute  majority  on  his  side,  nearly  all  the  authors  bearing 
testimony  to  his  love  for  his  country  and  to  the  magnanimity  of  his  heart.     I 
must  tell  you  that  the  history  of  Dam  is  not  looked  upon  with  esteem  by 
well-informed  men ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  seems  to  have  no  other  object  in 
view  than  to  obscure  the  glory  of  all  actions.     I  know  not  on  what  authority 
the  English  writer  depends;  but  he  has,  perhaps,  merely  copied  the  state- 
ment of  Dam I  have  consulted  an  ancient  and  authentic  MS.  be- 
longing to  the  Venieri  family,  a  MS.  well  known,  and  certainly  better  wmrthy 
of  confidence  than  Daru's  History,  and  it  says  nothing  of  M.  Morosini  but  that 
he  was  elected  Doge  to  the  delight  and  joy  of  all  men.     Neither  do  the 
Savina  or  Dolfin  Chronicles  say  a  word  of  the  shameful  speculation ;  and  our 
best  informed  men  say  that  the  reproach  cast  by  some  historians  against  the 
Doge  perhaps  arose  from  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  words  pronounced 
by  him,  and  reported  by  Marin  Sanuto,  that  '  the  speculation  would  sooner  or 
later  have  been  advantageous  to  the  country.'     But  this  single  consideration 
is  enough  to  induce  us  to  form  a  favourable  conclusion  respecting  the  honour 
of  this  man,  namely,  that  he  was  not  elected  Doge  until  after  he  had  been 
entrusted  with  many  honourable  embassies  to  the  Genoese  and  Carrarese,  as  well 
as  to  the  King  of  Hungary  and  Amadeus  of  Savoy  ;  and  if  in  these  embassies 
he  had  not  shown  himself  a  true  lover  of  his  country,  the  Republic  not  only 
would  not  again  have  entrusted  hira  with  offices  so  honourable,  but  would 
never  have  rewarded  him  with  the  dignity  of  Doge,  therein  to  succeed  such  a 
man  as  Andrea  Contarini ;  and  the  war  of  Chioggia,  during  which  it  is  said 
that  he  tripled  his  fortune  by  speculations,  took  place  during  the  reign  of 
Contarini,  1S79>  1380,  while  Morosini  was  absent  on  foreign  embassies." 


XI. 
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7.  [p.  183.]  Modern  Education^ 

The  following  fragmentary  notes  on  this  subject  have  been  set  down  at 
different  times.  I  have  been  accidentaUy  prevented  from  arranging  them 
properly  for  publication,  but  there  are  one  or  two  truths  in  them  which  it  is 
better  to  express  insufficiently  than  not  at  all. 

By  a  large  body  of  the  people  of  England  and  of  Europe  a  man  is  called 
educated  if  he  can  write  Latin  verses  and  construe  a  Greek  chorus.  By  some 
few  more  enlightened  persons  it  is  confessed  that  the  construction  of  hexameters 
is  not  in  itself  an  important  end  of  human  existence ;  but  they  say,  that  the 
general  discipline  which  a  course  of  classical  reading  gives  to  the  intellectual 
powers  is  the  final  object  of  our  scholastical  institutions. 

But  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  small  error  even  in  this  last  and  more  philo- 
sophical theory.  I  believe  that  what  it  is  most  honourable  to  know,  it  is  also 
most  profitable  to  learn ;  and  that  the  science  which  it  is  the  highest  power  to 
possess,  it  is  also  the  best  exercise  to  acquire. 

And  if  this  be  so,  the  question  as  to  what  should  be  the  material  of  educa- 
tion, becomes  singularly  simplified.  It  might  be  a  matter  of  dispute  what 
processes  have  the  greatest  effect  in  developing  the  intellect;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  disputed  what  facts  it  is  most  advisable  that  a  man  entering  into 
life  should  accurately  know. 

I  believe,  in  brief,  that  he  ought  to  know  three  things : 

First,  Where  he  is. 

Secondly,  Where  he  is  going. 

Thirdly,  What  he  had  best  do  under  those  circumstances. 

First,  Where  he  is. — That  is  to  say,  what  sort  of  a  world  he  has  got  into; 
how  large  it  is ;  what  kind  of  creatures  live  in  it,  and  how ;  what  it  is  made 
of,  and  what  may  be  made  of  it. 

Secondly,  Where  he  is  going. — That  is  to  say,  what  chances  or  reports 
there  are  of  any  other  world  besides  this ;  what  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  that 
other  world ;  and  whether,  for  information  respecting  it,  he  had  better  consult 
the  Bible,  Koran,  or  Council  of  Trent. 

Thirdly,  What  he  had  best  do  under  those  circumstances. — That  is  to  say, 
what  kind  of  faculties  he  possesses ;  what  are  the  present  state  and  wants  of 
mankind ;  what  is  his  place  in  society ;  and  what  are  the  readiest  means  in  his 
power  of  attaining  happiness  and  diffusing  it.  The  man  who  knows  these 
things,  and  who  has  had  his  will  so  subdued  in  the  learning  them,  that  he  is 
ready  to  do  what  he  knows  he  ought,  I  should  call  educated ;  and  the  man 
who  knows  them  not, — uneducated,  though  he  could  talk  all  the  tongues  of 
Babel. 

Our  present  European  system  of  so-called  education  ignores,  or  despises, 
not  one,  nor  the  other,  but  all  the  three,  of  these  great  branches  of  human 
knowledge. 

First,  It  despises  Natural  History. — Until  within  the  last  year  or  two,  the 
instruction  in  the  physical  sciences  given  at  Oxford  ^  consisted  of  a  course  of 

^  [Portions,  at  least,  of  this  appendix  were  probably  written  by  Raskin  for  a  letter 
intended  for  the  Times  in  1852  :  see  Vol  X..  Introduction,  p.  xli.l 

*  [On  this  subject,  compare  in  the  first  volume  of  The  Stones,  Appendix  13,  Vol.  IX. 
p.  442.1 
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twelve  or  fourteen  lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Mechanics  or  Pneumatics,  and 
permission  to  ride  out  to  Shotover  with  the  Professor  of  Geoloffj.  I  do  not 
know  the  specialties  of  the  system  pursued  in  the  academies  of  the  Continent ; 
but  their  practical  result  is,  that  unless  a  man's  natural  instincts  urge  him  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  physical  sciences  too  strongly  to  be  resisted,  he  enters  into 
life  utterly  ignorant  of  them.  I  cannot,  within  my  present  limits,  even  to 
much  as  count  the  various  directions  in  which  this  ignorance  does  evlL  But 
the  main  mischief  of  it  is,  that  it  leaves  the  greater  number  of  men  without 
the  natural  food  which  God  intended  for  their  intellects.  For  one  man  who  is 
fitted  for  the  study  of  words,  fifty  are  fitted  for  the  study  of  things,  and  were 
intended  to  have  a  perpetual,  simple,  and  religious  delight  in  watching  the 
processes,  or  admiring  the  creatures,  of  the  natural  universe.  Deprived  of  this 
source  of  pleasure,  nothing  is  left  to  them  but  ambition  or  dissipation;  and 
the  vices  of  the  upper  classes  of  Europe  are,  I  beUeve,  chiefly  to  be  attribotad 
to  this  single  cause. 

Secondly,  It  despises  Religion. — I  do  not  say  it  despises  "  Theology,"  that 
is  to  say,  Talk  about  God.  But  it  despises  "  Religion ; "  that  is  to  say,  the 
''  binding"  or  training  to  Grod's  service.  There  is  much  talk  and  much  tcadi- 
ing  in  all  our  academies,  of  which  the  effect  is  not  to  bind,  but  to  loosen,  the 
elements  of  religious  faith.  Of  the  ten  or  twelve  young  men  who,  at  Qadbid, 
were  my  especial  friends,  who  sat  with  me  under  the  same  lectures  on  Divinltj, 
or  were  punished  with  me  for  missing  lecture  by  being  sent  to  eveninsr 
prayers,*  four  are  now  zealous  Romanists, — a  large  average  out  of  twelve  ;^ 
and  while  thus  our  own  universities  profess  to  teach  Protestantism,  and 
do  not,  the  universities  on  the  Continent  profess  to  teach  Romanism,  and 
do  not, — sending  forth  only  rebels  and  infideb.  During  long  residence  on 
the  Continent,  I  do  not  remember  meeting  with  above  two  or  three  young 
men  who  either  believed  in  revelation,  or  had  the  grace  to  hesitate  in  the 
assertion  of  their  infidelity.^ 

Whence,  it  seems  to  me,  we  may  gather  one  of  two  things :  either  that 
there  is  nothing  in  any  European  form  of  religion  so  reasonable  or  ascertained, 
as  that  it  can  be  taught  securely  to  our  youth,  or  fastened  in  their  minds  by 
any  rivets  of  proof  which  they  shall  not  be  able  to  loosen  the  moment  they 
begin  to  think ;  or  else,  that  no  means  are  taken  to  train  them  in  such 
demonstrable  creeds. 

It  seems  to  me  the  duty  of  a  rational  nation  to  ascertain  (and  to  be  at 
some  pains  in  the  matter)  which  of  these  suppositions  is  true ;  and,  if  indeed 
no  proof  can  be  given  of  any  supernatural  fact,  or  Divine  doctrine,  stronger 
than  a  youth  just  out  of  his  teens  can  overthrow  in  the  first  stirrings  of  serious 

*  A  Mohammedan  youth  is  punished,  I  believe,  for  such  misdemeanours,  by  being 
kept  away  from  prayers. 

^  [Another  case  came  under  Ruskin's  notice  at  Venice  when  he  was  writing  this 
book.  He  went  to  call,  in  response  to  an  invitation,  upon  a  Christ  Church  man  who 
was  wintering  in  that  city.  '*  1  thought  he  was  fiir  away  in  England  at  his  rectorv," 
he  wrote  to  his  father  (Nov.  1,  1851).     He  found  he  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic 

**  You  ask,"  be  writes  again  (Nov.  19),  '^  if is  an  Oxford-made  Roman.    No ;  only 

prepared '  at  Oxford.  The  finishing  touches  given  after  he  had  taken  duty  at  some 
Enfflish  rectory."] 

^  [See  Ruskin  8  report  of  a  conversation  in  a  caf^  at  Amiens,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  262  ».] 
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tiioiiffiity  to  oonfeai  thii  boldly ;  togetiidof  theezpemeof  an  BstebUdmient;, 
and  flbe  hypoeriay  of  a  IMar^ ;  to  ezhfUt  Ha  oathodials  at  eorioiiB  memorfala 
of  a  bjgone  mpentitioiiy  md,  abandoning  all  thoagfats  of  the  next  woild,  to 
aet  itadf  to  make  the  beat  it  can  of  thla. 

Bat  if,  on  the  <rtlier  hand,  there  dou  eiiat  any  eridence  by  whidi  the 
probability  of  certain  religioiu  fiicts  may  be  shown,  as  deariy,  cTcn,  as  tlie 
prebafaiHttes  of  ihincs  not  absolvtoly  ascertained  in  astrooomical  or  geological 
adene^  let  this  evidence  be  set  before  all  oar  youth  so  distinctly,  and  the 
fiicts  for  whidi  it  appears  inculcated  upon  them  so  steadily,  that  dtfaoagh  it 
mi^  be  possible  for  the  evil  conduct  A  after  life  to  efface,  or  for  its  earnest 
and  protracted  meditotion  to  modify^  the  impressions  of  early  years,  it  may 
not  be  possible  for  our  young  men^  the  instant  th^  emerge  from  their 
academies^  to  scatter  themselves  like  a  flock  of  wildfowl  risen  out  of  a  msnh, 
and  drift  away  on  ereiy  irregular  wind  of  heresy  and  apostacy. 

Lastly,  Our  system  of  European  education  despises  Politics. — ^That  is  to 
say,  the  science  of  the  relations  and  duties  of  men  to  each  other.  One  would 
imagine,  indeed,  by  a  glance  at  the  state  of  the  worlds  that  there  was  no  such 
sdeihoe.    And,  todeed>  it  is  one  still  in  its  infim^y.^ 

It  implies^  in  its  full  sense,  the  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the  yirtoes 
and  yices  of  men  upon  themselves  and  sodety ;  the  understanding  of  the 
ranks  and  offices  of  their  intellectual  and  bodily  powers  in  their  various 
adaptations  to  art,  sdence,  and  industry;  the  understanding  of  the  proper 
offices  of  art,  sdence,  and  labour  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  foundations  of 
jurisprudence,  and  broad  prindplcs  of  commerce ;  all  this  being  coupled  with 
practical  knowledge  of  the  present  state  and  wants  of  mankind. 

What,  it  will  be  said,  and  is  all  this  to  be  taught  to  schoolboys  f  No ;  but 
the  first  elements  of  it,  all  that  are  necessary  to  be  known  by  an  individual  in 
order  to  his  acting  wisely  in  any  station  of  life,  might  be  taught,  not  only  to 
every  schoolboy,  but  to  every  peasant  The  impossibility  of  equality  among 
men ;'  the  good  which  arises  from  their  inequality ;  the  compensating  drcum- 
stanoes  in  different  states  and  fortunes ;  the  honourableness  of  every  man  who 
is  worthily  filling  his  appdnted  place  in  society,  however  humble ;  the  proper 
relations  of  poor  and  rich,  governor  and  governed ;  the  nature  of  wealth,  and 
mode  of  its  drculation ;  the  difference  between  productive  and  unproductive 
labour ;  the  relation  of  the  products  of  the  mind  and  hand ;  the  true  value  of 
woiks  of  the  higher  arts,  and  the  possible  amount  of  their  production ;  the 
meaning  of  *'  Civilization,"  its  advantages  and  dangers ;  the  meaning  of  the 
term  '^  Refinement ; "  the  possibilities  of  possessing  refinement  in  a  low  station, 
and  of  losing  it  in  a  high  one ;  and,  above  all,  the  significance  of  almost  every 
act  of  a  man's  daily  life,  in  its  ultimate  operation  upon  himself  and  others  ; — 
all  this  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  taught  to  every  boy  in  the  kingdom,  so 
completely,  that  it  should  be  just  as  impossible  to  introduce  an  absurd  or 
licentious  doctrine  among  our  adult  population,  as  a  new  version  of  the  multi- 
plication table.     Nor  am  I  altogether  without  hope  that  some  day  it  may  enter 

»  [See  above,  ch.  iv.  §  3,  p.  197.] 

*  TA  constant  theme  with  Ruskin ;  see,  for  instance.  Modem  Painten,  vol.  iiL  ch.  z. 
§  22  Q*  everlasting  difierence  is  set  between  one  man's  capacity  and  another's  ")  ;  vol.  v. 
pt  vi.  ch.  viii.  §  18  (eauali^  a  source  '^of  all  evil") ;  Unto  this  Last,  §  54  (''the  im- 
possibility  of  equality  );  Munera  Puheris,  §  121  (''tallc  of  equality  .  .  .  fog  in  the 
brains  ") ;  Time  and  Tide,  §§  141, 169, 170 ;  and  Fm  Clavigera,  Letters  9,  14»  61.] 
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into  the  heads  of  the  tutors  of  our  schools  to  try  whether  it  is  not  as  easy 
to  make  an  Eton  boy's  mind  as  sensitive  to  fidseness  in  policy,  as  his  ear  is  &% 
present  to  falseness  in  prosody. 

I  know  that  this  is  much  to  hope.  That  English  ministers  of  reUgiaa 
should  ever  come  to  desire  rather  to  make  a  youth  acquainted  with  tlia 
powers  of  Nature  and  of  God,  than  with  the  powers  of  Greek  particles ;  that 
they  should  ever  think  it  more  useful  to  show  him  how  the  great  universe 
rolls  upon  its  course  in  heaven,  than  how  the  syllables  are  fitted  in  a  tncle 
metre;  that  they  should  hold  it  more  advisable  for  him  to  be  fixed  in  tiie 
principles  of  religion  than  in  those  of  syntax;  or,  finally,  that  they  sbould 
ever  come  to  apprehend  that  a  youth  likely  to  go  straight  out  of  coll^^  iaiQ 
parliament,  might  not  unadvisably  know  as  much  of  the  Peninsular  as  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  and  be  as  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  modem 
Italy  as  of  old  Etruria ; — all  this,  however  unreasonably,  I  do  hope,  and  meaa 
to  work  for.  For  though  I  have  not  yet  abandoned  all  expectation  of  a 
better  world  than  this,  I  believe  this  in  which  we  live  is  not  so  good  as  it 
might  be.  I  know  there  are  many  people  who  suppose  French  revolutloMb 
Italian  insurrections,  CaflBre  wars,^  and  such  other  scenic  effects  of  modem 
policy,  to  be  among  the  normal  conditions  of  humanity.  I  know  there  avt 
manv  who  think  the  atmosphere  of  rapine,  rebellion,  and  misery  which  wraps 
the  lower  orders  of  Europe  more  closely  every  day,  is  as  natural  a  phenomeiNMi 
as  a  hot  summer.  But  God  forbid !  There  are  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to^ 
and  troubles  to  which  man  is  bom  ;  but  the  troubles  which  he  is  bom  to  art 
as  sparks  which  fly  t^tmard,  not  as  flames  burning  to  the  nethermost  HelL 
The  Poor  we  must  have  with  us  always,  and  sorrow  is  inseparable  from  anj 
hour  of  life  ;  but  we  may  make  their  poverty  such  as  shall  inherit  the  earth, 
and  the  sorrow  such  as  shall  be  hallowed  by  the  hand  of  the  Comfortor  with 
everlasting  comfort^  We  con,  if  we  will  but  shake  off  this  lethargy  and 
dreaming  that  is  upon  us,  and  take  the  pains  to  think  and  act  like  men,  we 
can,  I  say,  make  kingdoms  to  be  like  well-governed  households,  in  whieb, 
indeed,  while  uo  care  or  kindness  can  prevent  occasional  heart-burnings,  nor 
any  foresight  or  piety  anticipate  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  or  avert  every 
stroke  of  calamity,  yet  the  unity  of  their  affection  and  fellowship  remains 
unbroken,  and  their  distress  is  neither  embittered  by  division,  prolonged  by 
imprudence,  nor  darkened  by  dishonour. 

The  great  leading  error  of  modem  times  is  the  mistaking  erudition  for 
education.^  I  call  it  the  leading  error,  for  I  believe  that,  with  little  difficult, 
nearly  every  other  might  be  shown  to  have  root  in  it;  and,  most  assuredly, 
the  worst  that  are  fallen  into  on  the  subject  of  art 

Education  then,  briefly,  is  the  leading  human  souls  to  what  is  best,  and 
making  what  is  best  out  of  them ;  and  these  two  objects  are  always  attainable 
together,  and  by  the  same  means ;  the  training  which  makes  men  happiest 

^  [With  the  French  revolation  of  1848  and  the  Italian  war  of  liberation  Ruslda 
had  himself,  in  a  way,  come  in  contact ;  Caffre  wars  were  almost  constant  daring  the 
years  1850-18^] 

*  [The  references  in  the  above  sentences  are  Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc  1 ;  Job  v.  7 ; 
Matthew  zzvi.  11 ;  and  see  Isaiah  be.  21  and  Luke  vi.  20.] 

3  [See  above,  p.  204.] 
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in  themselves  also  makes  them  most  serviceable  to  others.  True  education, 
then,  has  respect,  first  to  the  ends  which  are  proposable  to  the  man,  or 
attainable  by  him ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  material  of  which  the  man  is  made. 
So  far  as  it  is  able,  it  chooses  the  end  according  to  the  material :  but  it 
cannot  always  choose  the  end,  for  the  position  of  many  persons  in  life  is 
fixed  by  necessity ;  still  less  can  it  choose  the  material ;  and,  therefore,  all  it 
can  do  is  to  fit  the  one  to  the  other  as  wisely  as  may  be. 

But  the  first  point  to  be  understood  is  that  the  material  is  as  various  as  the 
ends ;  that  not  only  one  man  is  unlike  another,  but  every  man  is  essentially 
different  from  every  other,  so  that  no  training,  no  forming,  nor  informing,  will 
ever  make  two  persons  alike  in  thought  or  in  power.  Among  all  men, 
whether  of  the  upper  or  lower  orders,  the  differences  are  eternal  and 
irreconcilable,  between  one  individual  and  another,  bom  under  absolutely 
the  same  circumstances.  One  man  is  made  of  agate,  another  of  oak ;  one 
of  slate,  another  of  clay.  The  education  of  the  first  is  polishing ;  of  the 
second,  seasoning ;  of  the  third,  rending ;  of  the  fourth  moulding.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  season  the  agate ;  it  is  vain  to  try  to  polish  the  slate ;  but  both  are 
fitted,  by  the  qualities  they  possess,  for  services  in  which  they  may  be 
honoured. 

Now  the  cry  for  the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  which  is  heard  every 
day  more  widely  and  loudly,  is  a  wise  and  a  sacred  cry,  provided  it  be 
extended  into  one  for  the  education  of  all  classes,  with  definite  respect  to  the 
work  each  man  has  to  do,  and  the  substance  of  which  he  is  made.  But  it  is 
a  foolish  and  vain  cry,  if  it  be  understood,  as  in  the  plurality  of  cases  it  is 
meant  to  be,  for  the  expression  of  mere  craving  after  knowledge,  irrespective 
of  the  simple  purposes  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  blessings  of  that  which 
is  to  come. 

One  great  fallacy  into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall  when  they  are  reasoning 
on  this  subject  is :  that  light,  as  such,  is  always  good  ;  and  darkness,  as  such, 
always  evil.  Far  from  it.  Light  untempered  would  be  annihilation.  It  is 
good  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death ;  but,  to  those 
that  faint  in  the  wilderness,  so  also  is  the  shadow  of  the  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land.  If  the  sunshine  is  good,  so  also  the  cloud  of  the  latter  rain.  Light  is 
only  beautiful,  only  available  for  life,  when  it  is  tempered  with  shadow  ;  ^  pure 
light  is  fearful,  and  unendurable  by  humanity.  And  it  is  not  less  ridiculous  to 
say  that  the  light,  as  such,  is  good  in  itself,  than  to  say  that  the  darkness  is 
good  in  itself.  Both  are  rendered  safe,  healthy,  and  useful  by  the  other ;  the 
night  by  the  day,  the  day  by  the  night ;  and  we  could  just  as  easily  live 
without  the  dawn  as  without  the  sunset,  so  long  as  we  are  human.  Of  the 
celestial  city  we  are  told  there  shall  be  "  no  night  there,"  and  then  we  shall 
know  even  as  also  we  are  known  :  but  the  night  and  the  mystery  have  both 
their  service  here ;  and  our  business  is  not  to  strive  to  turn  the  night  into  day, 
but  to  be  sure  that  we  are  as  they  that  watch  for  the  morning.^ 

Therefore,  in  the  education  either  of  lower  or  upper  classes,  it  matters  not 
the  least  how  much  or  how  little  they  know,  provided  they  know  just  what 
will  fit  them  to  do  their  work,  and  to  be  happy  in  it.     What  the  sum  or  the 

^  [Ruskin  in  one  of  his  copies  for  revision  here  refers  back  to  the  quotation  from 
Wordsworth  which  he  had  already  noted  ;  see  above,  p.  67  ti.] 

*  [The  Bible  references  here  are  Psalms  cvii.  10 ;  Isaiah  xxxii.  2 ;  Proverbs  xvi. 
15  ;  Revelation  xxi.  25  ;  Psalms  cxxx.  6.] 
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nature  of  their  knowledge  ought  to  be  at  a  given  time  or  in  a  given  case,  is  a 
totally  different  question  ;  the  main  thing  to  be  understood  is,  that  a  man  is 
not  educated,  in  any  sense  whatsoever,  because  he  can  read  Latin,  or  write 
English,  or  can  behave  well  in  a  drawing-room  ;  but  that  he  is  only  educated 
if  he  is  happy^  busy,  beneficent,  and  effective  in  the  world ;  that  millions  of 
peasants  are  therefore  at  this  moment  better  educated  than  most  of  those 
who  call  themselves  gentlemen ;  and  that  the  means  taken  to  '*  educate  "  tlie 
lower  classes  in  any  other  sense  may  very  often  be  productive  of  a  precisely 
opposite  result 

Observe,  I  do  not  say,  nor  do  I  believe,  that  the  lower  classes  ought 
not  to  be  better  educated,  in  millions  of  wajrs,  than  they  are.  I  believe 
every  nutn  in  a  Christian  kingdom  ought  to  be  equally  well  educated.  But  I  woaU 
have  it  education  to  purpose  ;  stem,  practiced,  irresistible,  in  moral  habits,  in 
bodily  strength  and  beauty,  in  all  faculties  of  mind  capable  of  being  developed 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  individual,  and  especially  in  the  technieal 
knowledge  of  his  own  business ;  but  yet,  infinitely  various  in  its  effort,  cMrected 
to  make  one  youth  humble,  and  another  confident ;  to  tranquillize  this  mind, 
to  put  some  spark  of  ambition  into  that ;  now  to  urge,  and  now  to  restrain : 
and  in  the  doing  of  all  this,  considering  knowledge  as  one  only  out  of  myriads 
of  means  in  his  hands,  or  myriads  of  gifts  at  its  disposal ;  and  giving  it  or 
withholding  it  as  a  good  husbandman  waters  his  garden,  giving  the  fall 
shower  only  to  the  thirsty  plants,  and  at  times  when  they  are  thirsty ;  whereas 
at  present  we  pour  it  upon  the  heads  of  our  youth  as  the  snow  falls  on  the 
Alps,  on  one  and  another  alike,  till  they  can  bear  no  more,  and  then  take 
honour  to  ourselves  because  here  and  there  a  river  descends  from  their  crests 
into  the  valleys,  not  observing  that  we  have  made  the  loaded  hills  themselTes 
barren  for  ever. 

Finally,  I  hold  it  for  indisputable,  that  the  first  duty  of  a  state  is  'to  see 
that  every  child  bom  therein  shall  be  well  housed,  clothed,  fed,  and  educated, 
till  it  attain  years  of  discretion.  But  in  order  to  the  effecting  this,  the 
government  must  have  an  authority  over  the  people  of  which  we  now  do  not 
so  much  as  dream  ;  and  I  cannot  in  this  place  pursue  the  subject  further.^ 


8.  [p.  138.]  Early  Venetian  Marriages 

Gallidolli,  lib.  ii.  §  1757,  insinuates  a  doubt  of  the  general  custom,  sajnng, 
''It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  only  twelve  maidens  were 
married  in  public  on  St.  Mark's  Day ; "  and  Sandi  also  speaks  of  twelve  only. 
All  evidence,  however,  is  clearly  in  favour  of  the  popular  tradition  ;  the  most 
curious  fact  connected  with  the  subject  being  the  mention,  by  Herodotus,  of 
the  mode  of  marriage  practised  among  the  Illyrian  ''  Veneti "  of  his  time,^  who 

^  [Tlie  train  of  thought  here  foreshadowed  was  afterwards  developed  in  Unto  tkU 
Last  and  Time  and  Tide ;  see  especially  §  70  of  the  latter  work,  where  the  words  above 
are  quoted  and  confirmed.] 

'  [The  reference  is  to  the  passage  (i.  196)  in  which  Herodotus  describes  the  marriaffe 
customs  of  the  Babylonians,  ''the  wisest  being  this  which  I  am  informed  that  toe 
Enetoi  in  Illyria  also  have."  The  custom  is  described  and  discussed  by  Ruskin  in  a 
critique  of  Edwin  Long's  picture,  "The  Babylonian  Marriage  Market"  (Aeadmnif  Notes, 
1876,  No.  482).] 
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pffetentad  their  mafalens  for  maniage  on  one  day  in  each  year;  aiidt  with  the 
priee  paid  for  thoae  who  were  beaotifol,  gaTO  dowriea  to  thoae  who  had  no 
ittffiftnal  attraetiofit. 

It  it  TOij  cariom  to  find  the  traeea  of  this  eoatom  ezittingy  thoogh  in  a 
■oflened  form,  in  Christian  times.  StOl^  I  admit  that  there  is  little  confidenee 
to  be  placed  in  the  mere  concurrence  of  the  Venetian  Quoniden^  wlio^  for 
the  most  part,  copied  from  each  other:  bat  the  best  and  most  complete 
aeeoont  I  have  read  is  that  qooted  by  GalHciolli  firom  the  '<  Matriocda  de' 
Gasseleri,"  written  in  1449;  and,  in  that  account,  the  words  are  quite  nn- 
mistakaUe.  "It  was  anciently  the  custom  of  Venice^  that  M  ike  kridet 
^lOfiaae)  of  Venice,  when  they  married,  should  be  married  by  the  bishop^  in 
the  Church  of  S.  Pietro  di  Castello,  on  St  MariL's  Day,  which  is  the  31st  of 
Janoaiy,**  Bogers^  quotes  Navagiero  to  the  same  efibct;  and  Sansovino  is 
mote  eiplidt  still.  '*  It  was  the  custom  to  contract  marriages  openly ;  and 
when  the  deliberations  were  completed,  the  damsels  assembled  themselves  in 
S.  Fie«N>  di  Csstello,  for  the  feast  of  St  Mary,  in  Febroaiy." 


9.  [pp.  141,  198.]  Chabactbr  op  tub  VainmAN  Arutocract 


The  following  noble  answer  of  a  Venetian  ambassador,  Giustiniani,  on  the 
occasiim  of  an  insult  offered  him  at  the  court  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  is  as 
UlustmtiTe  of  the  dignity  which  there  yet  remained  in  the  chiuracter  and 
thoughts  of  the  Venetian  noble,  as  descriptive,  in  few  words,  of  the  early 
foith  and  deeds  of  his  nation.  He  writes  thus  to  the  Doge,  from  London,  on 
the  15th  of  April,  1516: 

"  By  my  last,  in  date  of  the  SOth  ult,  I  informed  you  that  the  counte- 
nances of  some  of  these  lords  evinced  neither  friendship  nor  good-will,  and 
that  much  language  had  been  used  to  me  of  a  nature  bordering  not  merely 
on  arrogance,  but  even  on  outrage;  and  not  having  specified  this  in  the 
foregoing  letters,  I  think  fit  now  to  mention  it  in  detail.  Finding  myself  at 
the  court,  and  talking  familiarly  about  other  matters,  two  lay  lords,  great 
personages  in  this  kingdom,  inquired  of  me  'whence  it  came  that  your 
Excellency  was  of  such  slippery  faith,  now  favouring  one  party  and  then  the 
other  ? '  Although  these  words  ought  to  have  irritated  me,  I  answered  them 
with  all  discretion, '  that  you  did  keep,  and  ever  had  kept^  your  faith ;  the 
maintenance  of  which  has  placed  you  in  great  trouble,  and  subjected  you  to 
wars  of  longer  duration  thsii  you  would  otherwise  have  experienced ;  descend- 
ing to  particulars  in  justification  of  your  Sublimity.'  Whereupon  one  of 
them  replied, '  Isii  Veneti  tuni  piscatores,'  *  Marvellous  was  the  command  I 
then  had  over  myself  in  not  giving  vent  to  expressions  which  might  have 
proved  injurious  to  your  Signory ;  and  with  extreme  moderation  I  rejoined, 
'  that  had  he  been  at  Venice,  and  seen  our  Senate,  and  the  Venetian  nobility, 
he  perhaps  would  not  speak  thus ;  and  moreover,  were  he  well  read  in  our 
history,  both  concerning  the  origin  of  our  city,  and  the  grandeur  of  your 

*  "  Those  Venetians  are  fishermen." 
1  [In  a  note  to  his  verses  on  ''  The  Brides  of  Venice  "  in  Jta/y.] 
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Excellency's  feats^  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would  seem  to  him  those         \ 
of  fishermen;  yeV  said   I^  'did   fishermen  found  the  Christian  fidth,  and        X 
we  have  been  those  fishermen  who  defended  it  against  the  forces  of  the       ^ 
Infidel,  our  fishing-boats  being  galleys  andships^  our  hooks  the  treiMire 
of  St.  ffiurK^^^iA^oiir  bait  t&e  lite-blobd^  of  our  dtizens,  who  died  for  the 
Christian  faith.' " 

I  take  this  most  interesting  passage  from  a  volume  of  despatches 
addressed  from  London  to  the  Signory  of  Venice,  by  the  ambassador  Gins- 
tiniani,  during  the  years  1516-1519;  despatches  not  only  full  of  matters  of 
historical  interest,  but  of  the  most  delightful  everyday  description  of  all 
that  went  on  at  the  English  court.  They  were  translated  by  Mr.  Brown  from 
the  original  letters,  and  will,  I  believe,  soon  be  published,^  and  I  hope  also« 
read  and  enjoyed:  for  I  cannot  close  these  volumes  without  expressing  a 
conviction,  which  has  long  been  forcing  itself  upon  my  mind,  that  reslortd 
history  is  of  little  more  value  than  restored  painting  or  architecture ;  jQ^at 
theonly  history  worth  readinj^is  that  written  at  the  time  of  which  it  treats^ 
the  ^BJaJBry  of^^at"  wai  done  ancT  seen^  Eeafd'dul'^dr  the  mouths  o?  the  m«i  ,  Nj^ 
^wh.o  did  and  saw.  _  One  IrSH  3iniu^Bt  of  such'hisfoiy'M  woifK'^ore  tKBT^^  /  ^ 
thousand  volumes  of  abstracts,  and  reasonings,  and  suppositions,  and  tlieofies; 
and  I  beEeve  that,  as  we  get  wiser,  we  shall  take  little  trouble  about  tD^ 
history  of  nations  who  have  left  no  distinct  records  of  themselves,  but  spend 
our  time  only  in  the  examination  of  the  faithful  documentfst  which,  in  any  r 

period  of  the  world,  have  been  left,j^ther,in  the  form  of  art^  or  literature,  H^ 

portraving  the  scenes^  or  recording  the  events,  wBich'  in  'Ihosejdim  were'  ' 

actually  passing  before  the  eyes  of  men.  ^  "      ~"^ 
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The  statements  respecting  the  dates  of  Venetian  buildings,  made  through- 
out the  preceding  pages,  are  founded,  as  above  stated,  on  careful  and 
personal  examination  of  all  the  mouldings,  or  other  features  available  as 
evidence,  of  every  palace  of  importance  in  the  city.  Three  parts,  at  least, 
of  the  time  occupied  in  the  completion  of  the  work  have  been  necessarily 
devoted  to  the  collection  of  these  evidences,  of  which  it  would  be  quite 
useless  to  lay  the  mass  before  the  reader ;  but  of  which  the  leading  points 
must  be  succinctly  stated,  in  order  to  show  the  nature  of  my  authority  for 
any  of  the  conclusions  expressed  in  the  text. 

I  have  therefore  collected  in  the  plates  which  illustrate  this  article  of  the 
Appendix,  for  the  examination  of  any  reader  who  may  be  interested  by  them, 
as  many  examples  of  the  evidence-bearing  details  as  are  sufficient  for  the 
proof  required,  especially  including  all  the  exceptional  forms;  so  that  the 
reader  may  rest  assured  that  if  I  had  been  able  to  lay  before  him  all  the 
evidence  in  my  possession,  it  would  have  been  still  more  conclusive  than 
the  portion  now  submitted  to  him. 

We  must  examine  in  succession  the  Bases,  Doorways  and  Jambs,  Capitals, 
Archivolts,  Cornices^  and  Tracery  Bars,  of  Venetian  architecture. 

^  [The  publication  took  place  in  the  following  year,  1864 :  see  Vol.  X.  p.  363  ».] 
'  [For  previous  references  to  this  Appendix,  see  Vol.  X.  pp.  2d7>  323,  ^27 ;  see  also 
the  Introduction  above,  p.  xxiL] 
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(L)  Baas 

The  principal  points  we  haTe  to  notiee  aie  the  similarity  and  aimpUcitj  of 
the  Bjmitine  bases  in  general,  and  the  dktinction  between  those  of  ToraBUo 
«id  If  ursnoy  and  of  St.  SUrk's^as  tending  to  prove  the  earlier  dates  attributed 
In  the  text  to  the  island  churches.  I  have  sufficiently  illustrated  the  forms  of 
the  Gothic  bases  In  Plates  10»  11,  and  12  of  the  first  volume,  so  that  I  here 
note  chiefly  the  Bynntine  or  Romanesque  ones,  adding  two  Gothic  fiirms  tat 
the  sske  m  comparison. 

The  most  characteristic  examples,  then,  are  collected  in  Plate  6  opposite  ; 
namely: 

1,  2,  8,  4.  In  the  upper  gallery  of  apse  of  Murano. 

5.  Lower  shafts  of  apse.    Murano. 

6.  Cssa  Falier. 

7.  Small  shafts  of  panels.    Cssa  Farsetti. 

8.  Great  shafts  and  plinth.    C^asa  Farsetti. 
9*  Great  lower  shafts.    Fondaoo  de'  TurchL 

10.  Ducal  Palace,  upper  arcade. 

11.  General  late  Gothic  form. 

Plats  6«  12.  Tomb  of  Dogaressa  Vital  Michele,  in  St  Mark's  atrium. 
Vol.  III.  18.  Upper  arcade  of  Madonnetta  House. 

14.  Rio  Foscari  House. 

15.  Upper  arcade.     Terraced  House. 
16, 17,  18.  Nave.    Toreello. 

19^  20.  Transepts.     St.  Mark's. 

21.  Nave.     St.  Mark's. 

22.  External  pillars  of  northern  portico.     St.  Mark's. 
28,  24>.  Gustered  pillars  of  northern  portico.     St.  Mark's. 
25,  26.  Clustered  pillars  of  southern  portico.     St.  Mark's. 

Now,  observe,  first,  the  enormous  difference  in  style  between  the  bsses  1  to 
5,  and  the  rest  in  the  upper  row,  that  is  to  say,  between  the  bases  of  Murano 
and  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  bases  of  Venice ;  and,  secondly,  the 
difference  between  the  bases  1 6  to  20  and  the  rest  in  the  lower  row,  tliat  is 
to  say,  between  the  bases  of  Toreello  (with  those  of  St.  Mark's  which  belong 
to  the  nave,  and  which  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  earlier 
church)  and  the  later  ones  of  the  St.  Mark's  fa9ade. 

Secondly,  Note  the  fellowship  between  5  and  6,  one  of  the  evidences  of 
the  early  date  of  the  Casa  FaHer.^ 

Thirdly,  Observe  the  slurring  of  the  upper  roll  into  the  cavetto,  in  18,  14, 
and  1 5,  and  the  consequent  relationship  established  between  three  most  im- 
portant buildings,  the  Rio  Foscari  House,  Terraced  House,  and  Madonnetta 
House.' 

Fourthly,  Byzantine  bases,  if  they  have  an  incision  between  the  upper  roll 
and  cavetto,  are  very  apt  to  approach  the  form  of  fig.  28,  in  which  the  upper 
roll  is  cut  out  of  the  flat  block,  and  the  ledge  beneath  it  is  sloping.  Compare 
Nos.  7,  8,  9,  21,  22,  28,  24, 25,  26.     On  the  other  hand,  the  later  Gothic  base, 

^  [For  this  house,  see  in  the  preceding  v^olume,  ch.  vii.  §30  and  Plate  16.1 
'  [For  these  houses,  as  also  for  the  Casa  Farsetti  and  Fondaco  de'  Turcni,  see  in 
the  preceding  volume,  ch.  v.,  and  appendix  11,  pp.  463-464.] 
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11,  has  always  its  upper  roll  well  developed,  and,  generally,  the  fillet  between 
it  and  the  cavetto  vertical.  The  sloping  fillet  is  indeed  found  down  to  late 
periods ;  and  the  vertical  fillet,  as  in  No.  12,  in  Byzantine  ones,  but  still,  when 
a  base  has  such  a  sloping  fillet  and  peculiarly  graceful  sweeping  cavetto  as 
those  of  No.  1 0,  looking  as  if  they  would  run  into  one  line  with  each  other, 
it  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  its  belonging  to  an  early,  rather  than  a 
late  period. 

The  base  12  is  the  boldest  example  I  could  find  of  the  exceptional  form  in 
early  times ;  but  observe  in  this,  that  the  upper  roll  is  larger  than  the  lower. 
This  is  never  the  case  in  late  Gothic,  where  the  proportion  is  always  as  in  fig. 
11.  Observe  that  in  Nos.  8  and  9  the  upper  rolls  ar^  at  least  as  large  as  the 
lower,  an  important  evidence  of  the  dates  of  the  Casa  Farsetti  and  Fondaco 
de'  TurchL 

Lastly,  Note  the  peculiarly  steep  profile  of  No.  22,  with  reference  to  what 
is  said  of  this  base  in  Vol.  II.,  Appendix  9  [p*  450]. 

(ii.)  Doorways  and  Jambs 

The  entrances  to  St.  Mark's  consist,  as  above  mentioned,  of  great  circular 
or  ogee  porches ;  underneath  which  the  real  open  entrances,  in  which  the 
valves  of  the  bronze  doors  play,  are  square-headed. 

The  mouldings  of  the  jambs  of  these  doors  are  highly  curious,  and  the  most 
characteristic  are  therefore  represented  in  one  view  [on  the  next  page].  The 
outsides  of  the  jambs  are  lowest. 

I  wish  the  reader  especially  to  note  the  arbitrary  character  of  the  corves 
and  incisions;  all  evidently  being  drawn  by  hand,  none  being  segments  of 
circles,  none  like  another,  none  influenced  by  any  visible  law.  I  do  not  give 
these  mouldings  as  beautiful ;  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  poor  in  effect, 
but  they  are  singularly  characteristic  of  the  free  work  of  the  time. 

The  kind  of  door  to  which  these  mouldings  belong,  is  shown  with  the 
other  groups  of  doors,  in  Plate  14>  Vol.  II.,  fig.  6  a.  Then  6  b,  6  c,  6  d  repre- 
sent the  groups  of  doors  in  which  the  Byzantine  influence  remained  energetic, 
admitting  slowly  the  forms  of  the  pointed  Gothic  ;  7  a,  with  the  gable  above, 
is  the  intermediate  group  between  the  Byzantine  and  Gothic  schools ;  7  6,  7  c, 
7  d,7  e  are  the  advanced  guards  of  the  Gothic  and  Lombardic  invasions,  re- 
presentative of  a  large  number  of  thirteenth  century  arcades  and  doors. 
Observe  that  6  d  is  shown  to  be  of  a  late  school  by  its  finial,  and  6  e  of  the 
latest  school  by  its  finial,  complete  ogee  arch  (instead  of  round  or  pointed), 
and  abandonment  of  the  lintel. 

These  examples,  with  the  exception  of  6  a,  which  is  a  general  form,  are  all 
actually  existing  doors ;  namely : 

6  b.  In  the  Fondamenta  Venier,  near  St.  Maria  della  Salute. 

6  c.  In  the  Calle  dalle  Botteri,  between  the  Rialto  and  San  Cassan. 

6  d.  Main  door  of  San  Gregorio. 

6  e.  Door  of  a  palace  in  Rio  San  Patemian. 

7  a.  Door  of  a  small  courtyard  near  house  of  Marco  Polo. 
7  b.  Arcade  in  narrow  canal,  at  the  side  of  Casa  Barbaro. 

7  c.  At  the  turn  of  the  canaJ,  close  to  the  Ponte  dell'  Angelo. 
7  d.  In  Rio  San  Paternian  (a  ruinous  house). 

7  c^  At  the  turn  of  the  canal  on  which  the  Sotto  Portico  della  Stua  opens, 
near  San  Zaccaria. 
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If  the  reader  will  take  a  magnifying  glass  to  the  figure  6  d,  he  will  see  that 
its  square  oniaments,  of  which,  in  the  real  door,  each  contains  a  rose,  dimiiiish 
to  the  apex  of  the  arch ;  a  very  interesting  and  characteristic  circumstance, 


a.  Northern  lateral  door. 

b.  First  northern  door  of  the  fa9ade. 

c.  Second  door  of  the  fa9ftde. 

d.  Fourth  door  of  the  facade. 

e.  Central  door  of  the  fa9ade. 


Pig.l 


showing  the  subtle  feeling  of  the  Gothic  builders.  They  must  needs  diminish 
the  ornamentation,  in  order  to  sympathise  with  the  delicacy  of  the  point  of 
the  arch.  The  magnifying  glass  will  also  show  the  Bondumieri  shield  in 
No.  7  d,  and  the  Leze  shield  in  No.  7  e,  both  introduced  on  the  keystones  in 
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the  grand  early  manner.  The  mouldings  of  these  various  doors  will  be  noticed 
under  the  head  **  Archivolt." 

Now,  throughout  the  city  we  find  a  number  of  doors  resembling  the  square 
doors  of  St.  Mark,  and  occurring  with  rare  exceptions  either  in  buildings  of 
the  Byzantine  period,  or  imbedded  in  restored  houses;  never  in  a  single 
instance  forming  a  connected  portion  of  any  late  building ;  and  they  therefore 
furnish  a  most  important  piece  of  evidence,  wherever  they  are  part  of  the 
original  structure  of  a  Gothic  building,  that  such  building  is  one  of  the  ad- 
vanced guards  of  the  Gothic  school,  and  belongs  to  its  earliest  period. 

On  Plate  6,  opposite,  are  assembled  all  the  important  examples  I  coold 
find  in  Venice  of  these  mouldings.  The  reader  will  see  at  a  glance  their 
peculiar  character,  and  unmistakable  likeness  to  each  other.  The  following 
are  the  references  : 

1.  Door  in  Calle  Mocenigo. 

2.  Angle  of  tomb  of  Dogaressa  Vital  Michele. 

'     3.  Door  in  Sotto  Portico,  St.  Apollonia  (near  Ponte  di  Canoniea). 

4.  Door  in  Calle  della  Verona  (another  like  it  is  close  by). 

5.  Angle  of  Tomb  of  Doge  Marino  Morosini. 

6.  7.  Door  in  Calle  Mocenigo. 

8.  Door  in  Campo  S.  Margherita. 

Plate  6,     9*  Door  at  Traghetto  San  Samuele,  on  south  side  of  Grand  Canal. 

Vol.  III.  10.  Door  at  Ponte  St.  Toma. 

1 1 .  Great  door  of  Church  of  Servi; 

12.  In  Calle  della  Chiesa,  Campo  San  Filippo  e  Griacomo. 

13.  Door  of  house  in  Calle  di  Rimedio  (page  295,  Vol.  II.). 

1 4.  Door  in  Fondaco  de'  Turchi. 

15.  Door  in  Fondamenta  Malcanton,  near  Campo  S.  Margherita. 

16.  Door  in  south  side  of  Canna  Reggio. 

17.  18.  Doors  in  Sotto  Portico  dei  Squellini 

The  principal  points  to  be  noted  in  these  mouldings  are  their  curious 
differences  of  level,  as  marked  by  the  dotted  lines,  more  especially  in  14,  15, 
l6,  and  the  systematic  projection  of  the  outer  or  lower  mouldings  in  16,  17, 
18.  Then,  as  points  of  evidence,  observe  that  1  is  the  jamb  and  6  the 
archivolt  (7  the  angle  on  a  larger  scale)  of  the  brick  door  given  in  my  folio 
work  from  Ramo  di  rimpetto  Mocenigo,  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  early 
date  of  that  door;  8  is  the  jamb  of  the  door  in  Campo  Santa  Margherita 
(also  given  in  my  folio  work),^  fixing  the  early  date  of  that  also;  10  is  from 
a  Gothic  door  opening  off  the  Ponte  St.  Toma ;  and  1 1  is  also  from  a  Gothic 
building.  All  the  rest  are  from  Byzantine  work,  or  from  ruins.  The  angle  of 
the  tomb  of  Marino  Morosini  (5)  is  given  for  comparison  only. 

The  doors  with  the  mouldings  17,  18,  are  from  the  two  ends  of  a  small 
dark  passage,  called  the  Sotto  Portico  dei  Squellini,  opening  near  Ponte 
Cappello,  on  the  Rio  Marin:  14  is  the  outside  one,  arranged  as  usual,  and 
at  a,  in  the  rough  stone,  are  places  for  the  staples  of  the  door  valve ;  15,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  passage,  opening  into  the  little  Corte  dei  Squellini, 
is  set  with  the  part  a  outwards,  it  also  having  places  for  hinges ;  but  it  is 
curious  that  the  rich  moulding  should  be  set  in  towards  the  dark  passage, 
though  natural  that  the  doors  should  both  open  one  way. 

^  [See  below.  Plates  11  and  12  of  the  Ejpample»,] 
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Tlie  miMtfkibt,  7,  will  shoir  Oim  ptlmdftl  dianeteiv  of  the  Ootlile  jmJtm^ 
and  the  total  difference  between  tiMBm  and  the  ^jmntine  onea.  Two  wmmeo 
%Baatine  fiinna.  1  and  %  axe  given  here  ton  the  aahe  of  eompailaoii;  then 
$,  4>i  and  5  aie  the  eommon  ptofiles  of  iimple  jamba  of  doom  in  the  OoUiIb 
period ;  6  ia  one  of  the  jamlw  of  the  tnoA  windowiti  eontinnona  into  the 
anUvolt»  and  meeting  the  tnceiiei^  where  the  line  U  aet  anon  it  at  tiie 
ejitrawiij  of  ifca  main  slope ;  7  and  8  are  tamba  of  the  Dneal  Fuaee  window^ 
tn  wliidi  the  great  semkirde  ia  the  half  abaft  whieb  awalaina  the  tmeerieaj 
and  the  rest  m  the  profile  ia  eonttnnoiia  in  the  ardiividt :  17, 18,  and  19  are 
tibe  princ^Md  piers  of  the  Ducal  Palace ;  and  M,  from  St  Fermo  of  Verona,  is 
pnt  with  them  in  order  to  show  the  step  of  transition  frtnn  the  Byaantine 
mm  8  to  tiie  Gothic  chamfer,  which  is  hardly  represented  at  Venice.  The 
other  profiles  on  the  plate  are  all  late  Gothic,  given  to  show  the  gradual 
increase  of  complexity  without  any  gain  of  power.  The  open  lines  in  18, 14, 
16,  etc.,  are  the  parts  of  the  prome  cut  into  flowers  or  cable  mouldings ;  and 
so  much  incised  as  to  show  the  constant  outline  of  the  cavetto  or  curve 
beneath  them.    The  following  are  the  references : 

1.  Door  in  house  of  Marco  Polo. 

2.  Old  door  in  a  restored  church  of  St,  Cassan. 
8,  4,  5.  Gmimon  jambs  of  Gothic  doors. 

6.  l^rari  windows. 

7,  8.  Ducal  Palace  windows. 
9«  Casa  Priali,  great  entrance. 

Plate  7,  10.  San  Stefimo,  great  door. 

Vol.  III.  1 1.  San  Gregorto,  door  opening  to  the  water. 

12.  Lateral  door,  Frari. 

Id.  Door  of  Campo  San  Zaccaria. 

14.  Madonna  dell'  Orto. 

15.  San  Gregorio,  door  in  the  fii^ade. 

16.  Great  lateral  door,  Frari. 

17.  Pibster  at  Vine  angle.  Ducal  Palace. 

18.  Picr^  inner  cortilc.  Ducal  Palace. 

Ig.  Pier  under  the  medallion  of  Venice,  on  the  Piazsetta  £i9adc  of 
the  Ducal  Palace. 

(ill)    CAPrFALS^ 

I  shall  here  notice  the  various  facts  I  have  omitted  in  the  text  of  the 
work. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  Byzantine  capitals  represented  in  Plate  7,  Vol. 
II.  (facing  p.  158)^  I  omitted  to  notice  that  figs.  6  and  7  represent  two  sides 
of  the  same  capital  at  Murano  (though  one  is  necessarily  drawn  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  the  other).  Fig.  7  is  the  side  turned  to  the  light,  and  fig.  6  to 
the  shade,  the  inner  part,  which  is  quite  concealed,  not  being  touched  at  aU. 

We  have  here  a  conclusive  proof  that  these  capitals  were  cut  for  their 
place  in  the  apse;  therefore  I  have  always  considered  them  as  tests  of 
Venetian  workmanship,  and,  on  the  strength  of  that  proof,  have  occasionally 

^  [For  previous  references  to  this  section  of  the  appendix,  see  in  the  preceding 
volume,  pp.  207,  308.] 
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spoken  of  capitals  as  of  true  Venetian  work^  which  M.  Lazari  suppoaes  to 
be  of  the  Lower  Empire.  No.  11^  from  St.  Mark's,  was  not  above  noticed. 
The  way  in  which  the  cross  is  gradually  left  in  deeper  relief  as  the  sides 
slope  inwards,  and  away  from  it,  is  highly  picturesque  and  curious. 

No.  9  hfts  been  reduced  from  a  larger  drawing,  and  some  of  the  life  and 
character  of  the  curves  lost  in  consequence.  It  is  chiefly  given  to  show  the 
irregular  and  fearless  freedom  of  the  Byzantine  designers,  no  two  parts  of 
the  foliage  being  correspondent;  in  the  original  it  is  of  white  marble,  the 
ground  being  coloured  blue. 

Plate  10,  Vol.  II.  (facing  p.  l64),  represents  the  four  principal  orders 
of  Venetian  capitals  in  their  greatest  simplicity,  and  the  profiles  of  the  most 
interesting  examples  of  each.  The  figures  1  and  4  are  the  two  great  con- 
cave and  convex  groups ;  and  2  and  3  the  transitional.  Above  each  type  of 
form  I  have  put  also  an  example  of  the  group  of  flowers  which  represent  it 
in  nature :  fig.  1  has  a  lily ;  fig.  2  a  variety  of  the  Tulipa  sylvestris ;  figs.  8 
and  4  forms  of  the  magnolia.  I  prepared  this  plate  in  the  early  springs 
when  I  could  not  get  any  other  examples,*  or  I  would  rather  have  had  two 
different  species  for  figs.  3  and  4;  but  die  half-open  magnolia  will  answer 
the  purpose,  showing  the  beauty  of  the  triple  curvature  in  the  sides. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  forms  of  the  capitals  are  actually  taken  from 
flowers,  though  assuredly  so  in  some  instances,  and  partially  so  in  the  decora- 
tion of  nearly  all.  But  they  were  designed  by  men  of  pure  and  natond 
feeling  for  beauty,  who  therefore  instinctively  adopted  the  forms  repre- 
sented, which  are  afterwards  proved  to  be  beautiful  by  their  frequent  occur* 
ronce  in  common  flowers. 

The  convex  forms,  3  and  4,  aro  put  lowest  in  the  plate  only  because  th^ 
are  heaviest;  they  are  the  earliest  in  date,  and  have  already  been  enough 
examined. 

I  have  added  a  plate  to  this  volume^  (Plate  12)>  which  should  have 
appeared  in  illustration  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Vol.  II.,  but  was  not  finished 
in  time.  It  represents  the  central  capital  and  two  of  the  lateral  ones  of  the 
Fondaco  de'  Turchi,  the  central  one  drawn  very  large  in  order  to  show  the 
excessive  simplicity  of  its  chiselling,  together  with  the  caro  and  sharpness  of 
it,  each  leaf  being  expressed  by  a  series  of  sharp  furrows  and  ridges.  Some 
slight  errors  in  the  large  tracings  from  which  the  engraving  was  made  have^ 
however,  occasioned  a  loss  of  spring  in  the  curves,  and  the  little  fig.  4  of 
Plate  10>  Vol.  II.,  gives  a  truer  idea  of  the  distant  effect  of  the  capital. 

The  profiles  given  in  Plate  10>  Vol.  II.,  aro  the  following: 

1.  a.  Main  capitals,  upper  arcade,  Madonnetta  House. 
Plate  10>      b.  Main  capitals,  upper  arcade,  Casa  Falier. 
Vol.  II.        c.  Lateral  capitals,  upper  arcade,  Fondaco  de'  Turchi. 
d.  Small  pillars  of  St.  Mark's  pulpit 

"^  I  am  afraid  that  the  kind  friend.  Lady  Treveljran,  who  helped  me  to  finish  this 
plate,  will  not  like  to  be  thanked  here ;  but  I  cannot  let  her  send  into  Devonshiro 
for  magnolias,  and  draw  them  for  me,  without  thanking  her.* 


*  [See  below,  opposite  jp.  378.] 


For  Paaline,  Lady  Trevelyan,  see  Introduction  to  Vol.  XII.,  and  Pneterita,  iL 
ch.  xil.  S§  226,  227.  One  of  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan's  seats  was  in  Devonshiro— Nettle- 
combe  Court,  Taunton.] 
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€,  Cbm  Fai'mUL 

f.  Inner  oapltak  of  ooide  of  Duod  Filaee. 

g.  FUnth  of  the  hoote*  at  ApotUdL 
A.  Maineapitalsof  hooteet  ApoitolL 

t.  Main  capitab,  npper  aioide,  Fondaoo  de'  TtardiL 
5t  a.  Lower  aieadej  Fondaoo  de'  ToreiiL 
b,  c.  Lower  pillan,  home  at  ApoitoU. 

d.  San  Simeon  Oninde. 

e.  Restored  house  on  Grand  GanaL    Three  of  the  old  ardiea 

left 
Plate  10,    /.  Upp^  aresde^  Ducal  Palaoe. 
VoL  IL      M.  Windows  of  third  otder^  central  shafts  Ducal  Fklace. 
A.  Windows  of  third  order,  lateral  shaft.  Ducal  Fakee. 
t.  Ducal  Pdace,  main  shafts. 
k,  Piassetta  shafts. 
5.  a.  St.  Mark's  nave. 

b.  e.  Lily  eardtals,  St.  Mark's. 

4.  a.  Fondaco  de'  Tnrchi,  central  shaft,  upper  arcade, 
ft.  Murano,  upper  arcade. 

c.  Murano,  lower  arcade. 

d.  Tomb  of  St.  Isidore. 

e.  General  late  Gothic  profile. 

The  last  two  sections  are  convex  in  effect,  though  not  in  reality;  the 
bulghig  lines  being  carved  into  bold  fiower-work« 

The  capitals  belonging  to  the  groups  1  and  2,  in  the  Bysantine  times,  have 
already  been  illustrated  ia  Plate  B,  Vol.  II. ;  we  have  yet  to  trace  their  succes- 
sion in  the  Gothic  times.  This  is  done  in  Plate  2  of  this  volume,  which  we 
will  now  examine  carefully.  The  following  are  the  capitals  represented  in 
that  plate : 

1.  Small  shafts  of  St.  Mark's  pulpit 

2.  From  the  transitional  house  in  the  Calle  di  Rimedio  (conf. 

p.  802,  VoL  IL). 

8.  General  simplest  form  of  the  middle  Gothic  cajntaL 

4.  Nave  of  San  GKacomo  de  Lorio. 

5.  Casa  Falier. 

6.  E^ly  Grothic  house  in  Campo  Sta.  M**  Mater  Domini 
Plate  2,  7.  House  at  the  Apostoli. 

VoL  III.    8.  PiazzetU  shafts. 

9.  Ducal  Palace,  upper  arcade. 

10.  Palace  of  Marco  QuerinL 

11.  Fondaco  de' TurchL 

12.  Gothic  palaces  in  Campo  San  Polo. 

13.  Windows  of  fourth  order,  Plate  16,  VoL  II. 

1 4.  Nave  of  Church  of  San  Stefano. 

15.  Late  Gothic  palace  at  the  MiracolL 

The  two  lateral  columns  form  a  consecutive  series :  the  central  column  is  a 
group  of  exceptional  character,  running  parallel  with  both.     We  will  take  the 

*  That  is^  the  house  in  the  parish  of  the  Apostoliy  on  the  Grand  Canal^  noticed 
in  page  295,  VoL  11. ;  and  see  alm>  Venetian  Index,  under  head  "  Apostoli "  [p.  362]. 
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lateral  ones  first  1.  Capital  of  pulpit  of  St  Mark's  (representative  of  the 
simplest  concave  forms  of  the  Byzantine  period).  Look  back  to  Plate  8> 
Vol.  II.,  and  observe  that  while  all  the  forms  in  that  plate  are  contem- 
poraneous, we  are  now  going  to  follow  a  series  consecutwe  in  time,  which  begins 
from  figure  1,  either  in  that  plate  or  in  this;  that  is  to  saj,  with  the  simidest 
possible  condition  to  be  found  at  the  time ;  and  which  proceeds  to  develop 
itself  into  gradually  increasing  richness,  while  the  already  rich  capitals  of  the 
old  school  die  at  its  side.  In  the  forms  14  and  15  (Plate  8)  the  Byiantine 
school  expired ;  but  from  the  Byzantine  simple  capital  (1,  Plate  2  above)  which 
was  co-existent  with  them,  sprang  another  hardy  race  of  capitals,  whoee  suc- 
cession we  have  now  to  trace. 

The  form  1,  Plate  2,  is  evidently  the  simplest  conceivable  condition  of  the 
truncated  capital,  long  ago  represented  generally  at  p.  139>  Vol.  I.,  being  only 
rounded  a  httle  on  its  side  to  fit  it  to  the  shaft  The  next  step  was  to  j^aoe  a 
leaf  beneath  each  of  the  truncations  (fig.  4,  Plate  2,  San  GKacomo  de  Lorio), 
the  end  of  the  leaf  curling  over  at  the  top  in  a  somewhat  formal  spiral,  partly 
connected  with  the  traditional  volute  of  the  Corinthian  capital.  The  sides 
are  then  enriched  by  the  addition  of  some  ornament,  as  a  shield  (fig.  7)  or  rose 
(fig.  10),  and  we  have  the  formed  capital  of  the  early  Gothic  Fig.  10,  being 
from  the  palace  of  Marco  Querini,  is  certainly  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  (see  Vol.  II.,  p.  298),  and  fig.  7  is,  I  believe,  of  the  same 
date  ;  it  is  one  of  the  bearing  capitals  of  the  lower  story  of  the  palace  at  the 
Apostoli,  and  is  remarkably  fine  in  the  treatment  of  its  angle  leaves,  which 
are  not  deeply  under-cut,  but  show  their  magnificent  sweeping  under  sorfiiee 
all  the  way  down,  not  as  a  leaf  surfetce,  but  treated  like  the  gorget  of  a  helmet, 
with  a  curved  line  across  it  like  that  where  the  gorget  meets  the  maiL  I 
never  saw  anything  finer  in  simple  design.  Fig.  10  is  given  chiefly  as  a  certifi- 
cation of  date,  and  to  show  the  treatment  of  the  capitals  of  this  school  on  a 
small  scale.  Observe  the  more  expansive  head  in  proportion  to  the  diameter 
of  the  shaft,  the  leaves  being  drawn  from  the  angles,  as  if  gathered  in  the 
hand,  till  their  edges  meet ;  and  compare  the  rule  given  in  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  IX., 
§  14.  The  capitals  of  the  remarkable  house,  of  which  a  portion  is  represented 
in  Fig.  31,  p.  298,  Vol.  II.,  are  most  curious  and  pure  examples  of  this  am- 
dition ;  with  experimental  trefoils,  roses,  and  leaves  introduced  between  their 
volutes.  When  compared  with  those  of  the  Querini  Palace,  they  form  one  of 
the  most  important  evidences  of  the  date  of  the  building. 

Fig.  13.  One  of  the  bearing  capitals,  already  drawn  on  a  small  scale  in 
the  windows  represented  in  Plate  16,  Vol.  II. 

Now,  observe,  the  capital  of  the  form  of  fig.  10  appeared  sufficient  to  the 
Venetians  for  all  ordinary  purposes ;  and  they  used  it  in  common  windows  to 
the  latest  Gothic  periods,  but  yet  with  certain  differences  which  at  once  show 
the  lateness  of  work.  In  the  first  place  the  rose,  which  at  first  was  flat  and 
quatrefoiled,  becomes,  after  some  experiments,  a  round  ball  dividing  into 
three  leaves,  closely  resembling  our  English  ball -flower,  and  probably  derived 
from  it ;  and,  in  other  cases,  forming  a  bold  projecting  bud  in  various  degrees 
of  contraction  or  expansion.  In  the  second  place,  the  extremities  of  the 
angle  leaves  are  wrought  into  rich  flowing  lobes,  and  bent  back  so  as  to  lap 
against  their  own  breasts;  showing  lateness  of  date  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  looseness  of  curvature.  Fig.  3  represents  the  general  aspect  of  these 
later  capitals,  which  may  be  conveniently  called  the  rose  capitals  of  Venice ; 

XI.  8 
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two  are  teen  on  aendeej  in  Plate  %  Vol.  h,  showing  eomparativelj  earlj  date 
by  tbe  experimental  fonn  of  the  siz-lbiled  rote.  But  for  elabomte  edifices  this 
mm  was  not  snffidently  rich ;  and  there  was  felt  to  be  something  awkimrd 
ill  the  jonetion  of  the  leaves  at  the  bottom.  Tberefere,  torn  other  shorter 
leaves  were  added  at  the  sides,  as  in  Bg,  \8,  Plate  SI  iumI  as  genemllj  refire- 
sented  in  Plate  10«  Vol  II.,  fig.  1.  This  was  a  good  and  noble  step,  taken 
ynuj  earij  in  the  thirteenth  eentaiy;  and  all  the  best  Venetian  capitals  were 
theneefiirth  of  this  fimn.  Those  wUch  followed,  and  rested  in  the  common 
rose  ^rpe,  were  languid  and  unfortunate :  I  do  not  know  a  single  good  examfde 
of  them  after  the  fest  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

But  the  form  reached  in  fig.  15  was  quickly  felt  to  be  of  great  value  and 
power.  One  would  have  thought  it  might  have  been  taken  straight  from  the 
Corinthian  type;  but  it  is  clearly  the  work  of  men  who  were  making  experi- 
ments for  themselves.  For  instance,  in  the  central  capital  of  Fig.  81,  p.  898, 
VoL  II.,  there  is  a  trial  conditk>n  of  it,  with  the  hitermediate  leaf  set  behind 
those  at  the  angles  (the  reader  had  better  take  a  magnifying  glass  to  this 
woodcut ;  it  will  show  the  character  of  the  capitals  better).  Two  other  experi- 
mental forms  occur  in  the  Casa  Qcogna  (p.  809,  Vol.  II.),  and  supply  one  of  the 
evidences  which  fix  the  date  of  that  pdace.  But  the  form  soon  was  deter- 
mined as  in  Bg.  18,  and  then  means  were  sought  of  recommending  it  by 
ferther  decoration. 

The  leaves  which  are  used  in  Bg.  18,  it  will  be  observed,  have  lost  the 
Corinthian  volute,  and  are  now  pure  and  plain  leaves,  such  as  were  used  in 
the  Lombardic  Gothic  of  the  early  thirteenth  century  all  over  Italy.  Now  in 
a  roond-arehed  gateway  at  Verona,  certainly  not  later  than  1800,  the  pointed 
leaves  of  this  pure  form  are  used  in  one  portion  of  the  mouldings,  and  in 
another  are  ei^ched  by  having  their  surfaces  carved  each  into  a  beautifol 
ribbed  and  pointed  lea£  The  capital,  Bg.  6,  Plate  2,  is  nothing  more  than 
fig.  18  so  enriched ;  and  the  two  conditions  are  quite  contemporary,  Bg,  18 
being  firom  a  beautifol  series  of  fourth-order  windows  in  Campo  Sta.  Ma.  Mater 
Domini,  already  drawn  in  my  folio  work.^ 

Fig.  18  is  representative  of  the  richest  conditions  of  Gothic  capital  which 
existed  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  builder  of  the  Ducal 
Palace  amplified  them  into  the  form  of  fig.  9,  but  var3ring  the  leafage  in  dispo- 
sition and  division  of  lobes  in  every  capital ;  and  the  workmen  trained  under 
him  executed  many  noble  capitals  for  the  Gothic  palaces  of  the  early  fourteenth 
centuiy,  of  which  fig.  12,  from  a  palace  in  the  Campo  St  Polo,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautifol  examples.  In  figs.  9  and  12  the  reader  sees  the  Venetian 
Gothic  capital  in  its  noblest  development.  The  next  step  was  to  such  forms 
as  fig.  1 5,  which  is  generally  characteristic  of  the  late  fourteenth  and  early 
fifteenth  century  Gothic,  and  of  which  I  hope  the  reader  will  at  once  perceive 
the  exaggeration  and  corruption. 

This  capital  is  from  a  palace  near  the  Miracoli,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
delicate,  though  corrupt,  ornament  on  its  abacus,  which  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  on  the  pillars  of  the  screen  of  St  Mark's.  That  screen  is  a  monument 
of  very  great  value,  for  it  shows  the  entire  corruption  of  the  Gothic  power, 
and  the  style  of  the  later  palaces  accurately  and  completely  defined  in  all  its 
parts,  and  is  dated  1880 ;  tnus  at  once  fomishing  us  with  a  limiting  date,  which 

^  [See  below,  Plate  2  in  the  EsampUt,  p.  320.] 
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throws  all  the  noble  work  of  the  Early  Ducal  Palace,  and  all  that  is  like  it  in 
Venice,  thoroughly  back  into  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  at  the 
latest 

Fig.  2  is  the  simplest  condition  of  the  capital  universally  employed  in  the 
windows  of  the  second  order,  noticed  above.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  294r,  295,  as  belonging 
to  a  style  of  great  importance  in  the  transitional  architecture  of  Venice.  Ob- 
serve, that  in  all  the  capitals  given  in  the  lateral  columns  in  Plate  SI  the 
points  of  the  leaves  turn  over.  But  in  this  central  group  they  lie  Jlai  against 
the  angle  of  the  capital,  and  form  a  peculiarly  light  and  lovely  succession 
of  forms,  occurring  only  in  their  purity  in  the  windows  of  the  second  order, 
and  in  some  important  monuments  connected  with  them. 

In  fig.  2  the  leaf  at  the  angle  is  cut,  exactly  in  the  manner  of  an  Egyptian 
bas-relief,  tnto  the  stone,  with  a  raised  edge  round  it,  and  a  raised  rib  up  the 
centre ;  and  this  mode  of  execution,  seen  also  in  figs.  4  and  7,  is  one  of  the 
collateral  evidences  of  early  date.  But  in  figs.  5  and  8,  where  more  elaborate 
effect  was  required,  the  lei^  is  thrown  out  boldly  with  an  even  edge  from  the 
surface  of  the  capital,  and  enriched  on  its  own  surface :  and  as  the  treatment 
of  fig.  2  corresponds  with  that  of  fig.  4,  so  that  of  fig.  5  corresponds  with  that 
of  fig.  6 ;  2  and  5  having  the  upright  leaf,  4  and  6  the  bending  leaves ;  hot 
all  contemporary. 

Fig.  5  is  the  central  capital  of  the  windows  of  Casa  Falier,  drawn  in 
Plate  16>  Vol  II. ;  and  one  of  the  leaves  set  on  its  angles  is  drawn  laiger  at 
fig.  7,  Plate  20,  Vol.  II.  It  has  no  rib,  but  a  sharp  raised  ridge  down  its 
centre ;  and  its  lobes,  of  which  the  reader  will  observe  the  curious  form, — 
round  in  the  middle  one,  truncated  in  the  sides, — are  wrought  with  a  precision 
and  care  which  I  have  hardly  ever  seen  equalled :  but  of  this  more  presently. 

The  next  figure  (8,  Plate  2)  is  the  most  important  capital  of  the  whole 
transitional  period,  that  employed  on  the  two  columns  of  the  Piazaetta. 
These  pillars  are  said  to  have  been  raised  in  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
but  I  cannot  find  even  the  most  meagre  account  of  their  bases,  capitals,  or, 
which  seems  to  me  most  wonderful,  of  that  noble  winged  lion,  one  of  the 
grandest  things  produced  by  mediaeval  art,  which  all  men  admire,  and  none 
can  draw.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  faithful  representation  of  his  firm,  fierce, 
and  fiery  strength.  I  believe  that  both  he  and  the  capital  which  bears  him 
are  late  thirteenth  century  work.  I  have  not  been  up  to  the  lion,  and  cannot 
answer  for  it ;  but  if  it  be  not  thirteenth  century  work,  it  is  as  good ;  and 
respecting  the  capitals,  there  can  be  small  question.^  They  are  of  exactly  the 
date  of  the  oldest  tombs,  bearing  crosses,  outside  of  St.  John  and  Paul ; '  and 
are  associated  with  all  the  other  work  of  the  transitional  period,  from  1850  to 
1300  (the  bases  of  these  pillars,  representing  the  trades  of  Venice,  ought, 
by-the-bye,  to  have  been  mentioned  as  among  the  best  early  efforts  of 
Venetian  grotesque) ;  and,  besides,  their  abaci  are  formed  by  four  redupliea- 
tions  of  the  dentilled  mouldings  of  St.  Mark's,  which  never  occur  after  the 
year  1800. 

^  [Ruskin  afterwards  came  to  date  the  capitals  earlier ;  see  St.  Mark's  Rest,  §  18, 
where  they  are  called  ''twelfth  century  capitals,  as  fresh  as  when  they  came  from  the 
chisel."  In  the  same  chapter,  §§  19,  20,  the  cutting  of  the  capitals  is  described.  For 
the  Bronze  Lion,  see  ibid,,  §  22.  In  1891  it  was  taken  down  for  repairs ;  and  much  that 
is  curious  was  found  out  both  about  it  and  about  the  capital — as  is  noted  in  the  later 
volume  of  this  edition  containing  8t,  Mart^s  Bsstl 

*  [See  above,  p.  85.  J 
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Nothing  can  be  more  beeotifiil  or  original  than  the  adaptatioo  of  these 
broad  bearing  abaci ;  bot  as  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  toe  capital  itself, 
and  oonld  not  easilv  be  brought  into  the  space,  they  are  omitted  in  Plate  SI 
where  fig.  8  shows  the  bell  of  the  capital  only.  Its  profile  is  cnrkMisly  sabtle, 
— qsparently  copcave  everywhere,  but  in  reality  concave  (all  the  way  down) 
only  on  the  AogJjBS,  and  sltehtlv  convex  at  the  sides  (the  profile  through  the 
side  befaig  8  k  rUte  10,  Vol.  11^ ;  in  this  subtlety  of  curvature,  as  wefi  as  in 
the  simpte  cross,  showing  the  influence  of  early  times. 

The  leaf  on  the  angle,  of  which  more  mesently,  is  fig.  5,  Plate  20, 
VoLII. 

Connected  with  this  school  of  transitional  capitals  we  find  a  form  in  the 
later  Gothic,  such  as  fig.  14,  from  the  Church  of  San  Ste&no;  but  which 
am>ears  in  part  derived  Som  an  old  and  rich  Bysantine  type,  of  which  Bg.  11, 
mnn  the  Fondaco  de'  Turehi,  is  a  characteristic  example. 

I  must  now  take  the  reader  one  step  farther,  and  ask  him  to  examine, 
finally,  the  treatment  of  the  leaves,  down  to  the  cutting  of  their  most  minute 
lobes,  in  the  series  of  capitals  of  which  we  have  hitherto  only  sketched  the 
general  forms. 

In  all  capitals  with  nodding  leaves,  such  as  6  and  9  in  Plate  %  the  real 
fonn  of  the  leaf  is  not  to  be  seen,  except  in  perspective ;  but,  in  order  to 
render  the  comparison  more  easy,  I  have  in  Plate  20,  Vol.  II.,  opened  all  the 
leaves  out,  as  if  they  were  to  be  dried  in  a  herbarium,  only  leaving  the 
furrows  and  sinuosities  of  surface,  but  lajring  the  outside  contour  nearly  flat 
upon  the  P*gc,  except  for  a  particular  reason  in  figs.  2, 10,  11,  and  15. 

I  shall  OTst,  as  usual,  give  the  references,  and  then  note  the  points  of 
int««st. 

1,  S,  8.  Fondaco  de'  Turohi,  upper  arcade. 

4.  Greek  pUlars  brought  from  St.  Jean  d'Acre. 

5.  Piaaaetta  shafts. 

6.  Bfadonnetta  House. 
PuLTi  20,   7.  Casa  Falier. 

VoL  II.     8.  Palace  near  St  Eustachio. 

9.  Tombs,  outside  of  St  John  and  Paul. 

10.  Tomb  of  Giovanni  Soranso. 

11.  Tomb  of  Andrea  Dandolo. 

12.  18,  14.  Ducal  Palace. 

N.B. — The  upper  row,  1  to  4,  is  Bysantine,  the  next  transitional,  the  last 
two  Gothic. 

Fig.  1.  The  leaf  of  the  capiUl  No.  6,  Plate  8,  Vol.  II.  Each  lobe  of  the^ 
leaf  has  a  sharp  furrow  up  to  its  point,  from  its  root 

Fig.  ft.  The  leaf  of  the  capital  on  the  right  hand,  at  the  top  of  Plate  12  in 
this  volume.  The  lobes  worked  in  the  same  manner,  with  deep  black  drill 
holes  between  their  points. 

Fig.  8.  One  of  the  leaves  of  fig.  14,  Plate  8,  Vol.  II.,  fully  unfolded. 
The  lobes  worked  in  the  same  manner,  but  left  shallow,  so  as  not  to  destroy 
the  breadth  of  light;  the  central  line  being  drawn  by  drill  holes,  and  the 
interstices  between  the  lobes  cut  black  and  deep. 

Fig.  4.  Leaf  with  flower;  pure  Byzantine  work,  showing  whence  the 
treatment  of  all  the  other  leaves  has  been  derived. 

Fig.  6.  For  the  sake  of  symmetry,  this  is  put  in  the  centre :  it  is  the 
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earliest  of  the  three  in  this  row ;  taken  from  the  Madonnetta  House^  where 
the  capitals  have  leaves  both  at  their  sides  and  angles.  The  tall  angle  lea^ 
with  its  two  lateral  ones,  is  given  in  the  plate ;  and  there  is  a  remariLable 
distinction  in  the  mode  of  workmanship  of  these  leaves,  which,  though  found 
in  a  palace  of  the  Byzantine  period,  is  indicative  of  a  tendency  to  transitiim ; 
namely,  that  the  sharp  furrow  is  now  drawn  onfy  to  the  central  lobe  of  each 
division  of  the  leaf,  and  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  leaf  is  left  nearly  flatj 
a  slight  concavity  only  marking  the  division  of  the  extremities.  At  the  base 
of  these  leaves  they  are  perfectly  flat,  only  cut  by  the  sharp  and  narrow 
furrow,  as  an  elevated  tableland  is  by  ravines. 

Fig.  5.  A  more  advanced  condition  ;  the  fold  at  the  recess,  between  each 
division  of  the  leaf,  carefully  expressed,  and  the  concave  or  depressed  por- 
tions of  the  extremities  marked  more  deeply,  as  well  as  the  central  furrow,  and 
the  rib  added  in  the  centre. 

Fig.  7.  A  contemporary,  but  more  finished  form;  the  sharp  furrows  be- 
coming softer,  and  the  whole  leaf  more  flexible. 

Fig.  8.  An  exquisite  form  of  the  same  period,  but  showing  still  more 
advanced  naturalism,  from  a  very  early  group  of  third-order  windows,  near  the 
Church  of  St  Eustachio  on  the  Grand  Canal. 

Fig.  9*  Of  the  same  time,  from  a  small  capital  of  an  angle  shaft  of  the 
sarcophagi  at  the  side  of  St  John  and  Paul,  in  the  little  square  which  is 
adorned  by  the  Colleone  statue.  This  leaf  is  very  quaint  and  pretty  in 
giving  its  midmost  lateral  divisions  only  two  lobes  each,  instead  of  the  usual 
three  or  four. 

Fig.  10.  Leaf  employed  in  the  cornice  of  the  tomb  of  the  Doge  Giovanni 
Soranzo,^  who  died  in  1312.  It  nods  over,  and  has  three  ribs  on  its  upper 
sur£ftce ;  thus  giving  us  the  completed  ideal  form  of  the  leaf,  but  its  execution 
is  still  very  archaic  and  severe. 

Now  the  next  example,  fig.  11,  is  from  the  tomb  of  the  Doge  Andrea 
Dandolo,  and  therefore  executed  between  1854  and  1360 ; '  and  this  leaf  shows 
the  Gothic  naturalism  and  refinement  of  curvature  fully  developed.  In  this 
forty  years'  interval,  then,  the  principal  advance  of  Gothic  sculpture  is  to  be 
placed. 

I  had  prepared  a  complete  series  of  examples,  showing  this  advance,  and 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  separations  of  the  ribs,  a  most  characteristic 
feature,  are  more  and  more  delicately  and  scientifically  treated,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century;  but  I  feared  that  no 
general  reader  would  care  to  follow  me  into  these  minutiae,  and  have  cancelled 
this  portion  of  the  work,  at  least  for  the  present,^  the  main  point  being  that 
the  reader  should  feel  the  full  extent  of  the  change,  which  he  can  hardly  fail  to 
do  in  looking  from  fig.  10  to  figs.  1 1  and  12.  I  believe  that  ^g.  12  is  the  earlier 
of  the  two ;  and  it  is  assuredly  the  finer,  having  all  the  elasticity  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  earliest  forms,  with  perfect  flexibility  added.  In  fig.  1 1  there 
is  a  perilous  element  beginning  to  develop  itself  in  one  feature,  namely, 
the  extremities  of  the  leaves,  which,  instead  of  merely  nodding  over,  now 
curl   completely  round  into  a  kind  of  ball.     This  occurs  early,  and  in  the 


*  [See  below,  Appendix  11,  §  6,  p.  294.] 

2  [See  above,  p.  94  w.] 

^  [The  material  here  referred  to  was  never  published.] 
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finest  Gothic  work,  especial! j  in  cornices  and  other  running  mouldings :  but 
it  is  a  &tal  symptom,  a  beginning  of  the  intemperance  of  the  later  Gothic, 
and  it  was  followed  out  with  singular  avidity;  the  ball  of  coiled  leafage 
increasing  in  sise  and  complexityy  and  at  last  becoming  the  principal  feature 
of  the  woric;  the  light  striking  on  its  vigorous  projection,  as  in  fiff.  14. 
Nearly  all  the  Renaissance  Gothic  of  Venice  depends  upon  these  balls  for 
effect,  a  late  capital  being  generally  composed  merely  of  an  upper  and  lower 
range  of  leaves  terminating  in  this  manner. 

It  is  very  singular  and  notable  how,  in  this  loss  of  temperance,'^  there  is  loss 
of  iife.  For  truly  healthy  and  living  leaves  do  not  bind  themselves  into  knots 
at  the  extremities.  They  bend,  and  wave,  and  nod,  but  never  curl.  It  is  in 
disease,  or  in  death,  by  blight,  or  frost,  or  poison  only,  that  leaves  in  general 
assume  this  ingathered  form.  It  Ib  the  flame  of  autumn  that  has  shrivelled 
them,  or  the  web  of  the  caterpillar  that  has  bound  them :  and  thus  the  last 
forms  of  the  Venetian  lea&ge  set  forth  the  fate  of  the  Venetian  pride ;  and, 
in  their  utmost  luxuriance  and  abandonment,  perish  as  if  eaten  of  worms. 

And  now,  by  glancing  back  to  Plate  10»  Vol.  II.,  the  reader  will  see  in  a 
moment  the  kind  of  evidence  which  is  found  of  the  date  of  capitals  in  their 
profiles  merely.  Observe,  we  have  seen  that  the  treatment  of  the  leaves 
in  the  Madonnetta  House  seemed  ''indicative  of  a  tendency  to  transition."^ 
Note  their  profile,  1  a,  and  its  close  correspondence  with  1  h,  which  is  actually 
of  a  transitional  capital  from  the  upper  arcade  of  second-order  windows  in  the 
Apostoli  Palace ;  yet  both  shown  to  be  very  close  to  the  Byzantine  Period,  if 
not  belonging  to  it,  by  their  fellowship  with  the  profile  t,  from  the  Fondaco  de' 
TurchL  Then  note  the  close  correspondence  of  all  the  other  profiles  in  that 
line,  which  belong  to  the  concave  capitals  or  plinths  of  the  Byzantine  palaces, 
and  note  their  composition,  the  abscus  being,  in  idea,  merely  an  echo  or 
reduplication  of  the  capital  itself;  as  seen  in  perfect  simplicity  in  the  profile  y*, 
whicn  is  a  roll  under  a  tall  concave  curve  forming  the  bell  of  the  capital, 
with  a  roll  and  short  concave  curve  for  its  abacus.  This  peculiar  abacus  is  an 
unfailing  test  of  early  date ;  and  our  finding  this  simple  profile  used  for  the 
Ducal  Palace,  (/),  is  strongly  confirmatory  of  all  our  former  conclusions. 

Then  the  next  row,  2,  are  the  Byzantine  and  early  Gothic  semi-convex 
curves,  in  their  pure  forms,  having  no  roll  below ;  but  often  with  a  roll  added, 
as  at  f,  and  in  certain  early  Gothic  conditions  curiously  fused  into  it,  with  a 
cavetto  between,  as  6,  c,  d.  But  the  more  archaic  form  is  at  f  and  k  ;  and  as 
these  two  profiles  are  from  the  Ducal  Palace  and  Piazzetta  shafts^  they  join 
again  with  the  rest  of  the  evidence  of  their  early  date.  The  profiles  t  and  k 
are  both  most  beautiful ;  t  is  that  of  the  great  capitals  of  the  Ducal  Palace, 
and  the  small  profiles  between  it  and  k  are  the  varieties  used  on  the  fillet  at 
its  base.  The  profile  t  should  have  had  leaves  springing  from  it,  as  I  A  has, 
only  more  boldly,  but  there  was  no  room  for  them. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  discern  at  a  glance  the  fellowship  of  the  whole 
series  of  profiles,  2  a  to  k,  nor  can  he  but  with  equal  ease  observe  a  marked 
difference  in  4  <f  and  4  e  from  any  others  in  the  plate ;  the  bulging  outlines 
of  leafage  being  indicative  of  the  luxuriant  and  flowing  masses,  no  longer 
expressible  with  a  simple  line,  but  to  be  considered  only  as  confined  within  it. 


See  above,  pp.  6-7,  and  Plate  1.] 
See  above,  p.  277.] 
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of  the  later  Gothic.  Now  d  \s  a  dated  profile  from  the  tomb  of  St.  Isidore^^ 
1355,  which  by  its  dog-tooth  abacus  and  heavy  leafage  distinguishes  itself 
from  all  the  other  profiles,  and  therefore  throws  them  back  into  the  first  half 
of  the  century.  But,  observe,  it  still  retains  the  noble  swelling  root.  This 
character  soon  after  vanishes;  and,  in  1380,  the  profile  e,  at  once  heavy, 
feeble,  and  ungraceful,  with  a  meagre  and  valueless  abacus  hardly  discern- 
ible, is  characteristic  of  all  the  capitals  of  Venice. 

Note,  finally,  this  contraction  of  the  abacus.  Compare  4  c,  which  is  the 
earliest  form  in  the  plate,  from  Murano,  with  4  e,  which  is  the  latest  The 
other  profiles  show  the  gradual  process  of  change ;  only  observe,  in  8  a  the 
abacus  is  not  drawn ;  it  is  so  bold  that  it  would  not  come  into  the  plate  with- 
out reducing  the  bell  curve  to  too  small  a  scale. 

So  much  for  the  evidence  derivable  from  the  capitals ;  we  have  next  to 
examine  that  of  the  archivolts  or  arch  moulding^. 


(iv.)   Archivolts^ 

In  Plate  8,  opposite,  are  arranged  in  one  view  all  the  conditions  of 
Byzantine  archivolt  employed  in  Venice,  on  a  large  scale.  It  will  be  seen 
in  an  instant  that  there  can  be  no  mistaking  the  manner  of  their  masomj. 
The  soffit  of  the  arch  is  the  horizontal  line  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  profiles, 
and  each  of  them  (except  IS,  14)  is  composed  of  two  slabs  of  marble,  one 
for  the  soffit,  another  for  the  face  of  the  arch  ;  the  one  on  the  soffit  is  woriced 
on  the  edge  into  a  roll  (fig.  10)  or  dentil  (fig.  9)>  And  the  one  on  the  face  is 
bordered  on  the  other  side  by  another  piece  let  edgeways  into  the  wall,  and 
also  worked  into  a  roll  or  dentil :  in  the  richer  archivolts  a  cornice  is  added 
to  this  roll,  as  in  figs.  1  and  4,  or  takes  its  place,  as  in  figs.  1,  8,  5,  and  6 ;  and 
in  such  richer  examples  the  facestone,  and  often  the  soffit,  are  sculptured, 
the  sculpture  being  cut  into  their  surfaces,  as  indicated  in  ^g,  11.  The  con- 
cavities cut  in  the  facestones  of  1,2,  4,  5,  6,  are  all  indicative  of  sculpture  in 
effect  like  that  of  Fig.  26,  p.  298,  Vol.  II.,  of  which  archivolt  fig.  5  here 
is  the  actual  profile.     The  following  are  the  references  to  the  whole : 

1.  Rio  Foscari  House. 

2.  Terraced  House,  entrance  door. 

8.  Small  porticos  of  St.  Mark's,  external  arches. 

4.  Arch  on  the  canal  at  Ponte  St.  Toma. 

5.  Arch  of  Corte  del  Remer. 

Plate  8,     6.  Great  outermost  archivolt  of  central  door,  St.  Mark's. 
Vol.  III.    7.  Inner  archivolt  of  southern  porch  of  St.  Mark's  fa9ade. 

8.  Inner  archivolt  of  central  entrance,  St.  Mark's. 

9.  Fondaco  de'  Turchi,  main  arcade. 

10.  Byzantine  restored  house  on  Grand  Canal,  lower  arcade. 

1 1.  Terraced  House,  upper  arcade. 

12.  Inner  archivolt  of  northern  porch  of  fa9ade,  St  Mark's 
18  and  14.  Transitional  forms. 


^  [See  below.  Appendix  11,  §  9,  pp.  299,  800. J 

*  [F< 


''or  a  previous  reference  to  this  section  of  the  appendix,  see  in  the  preceding 
volume,  p.  803.] 
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There  is  little  to  be  noted  respecting  these  forms^  except  that^  in  fig.  1, 
the  two  lower  rolls^  with  the  angiumr  projections  between,  represent  the  fall 
of  the  mouldings  of  two  proximate  arches  on  the  abacus  of  the  bearing  shaft ; 
their  two  cornices  meeting  each  other^  and  being  gradually  narrowed  into  the 
little  angular  intermediate  piece^  their  sculptures  being  slurred  into  the  con- 
tracted space^  a  curious  proof  of  the  earliness  of  the  work.  The  real  archivolt 
moulding  is  the  same  as  fig.  4  c  c,  including  only  the  midmost  of  the  three 
rolls  in  &.  1. 

It  wiu  be  noticed  that  2^  5,  6,  and  8  are  sculptured  on  the  soflits  as  well  as 
the  fiices ;  9  is  the  common  profile  of  arches  decorated  only  with  coloured 
marble^  the  facestone  being  coloured,  the  soflit  white.  The  effect  of  such  a 
moulding  is  seen  in  the  small  windows  at  the  right  hand  of  Fig.  26,  p.  293, 
VoL  II. 

The  reader  will  now  see  that  there  is  but  little  difiiculty  in  identifying 
Byaantine  work,  the  archivolt  moulding^  being  so  similar  among  themselves, 
and  so  unlike  any  others.     We  have  next  to  examine  the  Gothic  forms. 

Figs.  13  and  14  in  Plate  8  represent  the  first  brick  moulding^  of  the  tran- 
sitional period,  occurring  in  such  instances  as  Fig.  23  or  Fig.  33,  Vol.  II.  (the 
soflit  stone  of  the  Byaantine  moulding^  being  taken  away),  and  this  profile, 
translated  into  solid  stone,  forms  the  almost  universal  moulding  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  second  order.  These  two  brick  mouldings  are  repeated,  for  the 
sake  of  comparison,  at  the  top  of  Plate  9  opposite  ;  and  the  upper  range  of 
mouldings  which  they  commence,  in  that  plate,  are  the  brick  mouldings  of 
Venice  in  the  early  Gothic  period.  All  the  forms  below  are  in  stone ;  and  the 
moulding  2^  translated  into  stone,  forms  the  universal  archivolt  of  the  early 
pointed  arches  of  Venice,  and  windows  of  second  and  third  orders.  The 
moulding  1  is  much  rarer,  and  used  for  the  most  part  in  doors  only. 

The  reader  will  see  at  once  the  resemblance  of  character  in  the  various 
flat  brick  moulding^,  3  to  11.  They  belong  to  such  arches  as  1  and  2  in  Plate 
17^  VoL  II. ;  ot6  b,  6  c,  in  Plate  14,  Vol.  II.,  7  and  8  being  actuaUy  the 
mouldings  of  those  two  doors ;  the  whole  gproup  being  perfectly  defined,  and 
separate  from  all  the  other  Gothic  work  in  Venice,  and  clearly  the  result  of 
an  effort  to  imitate,  in  brickwork,  the  effect  of  the  flat  sculptured  archivolts 
of  the  Byzantine  times.     (See  Vol.  II.  Chap.  VII.  §  37.) 

Then  comes  the  gproup  14  to  18  in  stone,  derived  from  the  moulding^  1 
and  2;  first  by  truncation,  14;  then  by  beading  the  truncated  angle,  15,  l6. 
The  occurrence  of  the  profile  16  in  the  three  beautiful  windows  represented 
in  the  uppermost  figpire  of  Plate  18,  Vol.  II.,  renders  that  group  of  peculiar 
interest,  and  is  strong  evidence  of  its  antiquity.  Then  a  cavetto  is  added,  1 7 ; 
first  shallow  and  then  deeper,  1 8,  which  is  the  common  archivolt  moulding  of 
the  central  Gothic  door  and  window  ;  but,  in  the  windows  of  the  early  fourth 
order,  this  moulding  is  complicated  by  various  additions  of  dog-tooth  mould- 
ing^ under  the  dentil,  as  in  20 ;  or  the  gabled  dentil  (see  ^g,  20,  Plate  9> 
opposite  p.  319>  Vol.  I.),  as  fig.  21 ;  or  both,  as  figs.  23, 24.  All  these  varieties 
expire  in  the  advanced  period,  and  the  established  moulding  for  windows  is 
29.  The  intermediate  group,  25  to  28,  I  found  only  in  the  high  windows  of 
the  third  order  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  or  in  the  Chapter-house  of  the  Frari,  or 
in  the  arcades  of  the  Ducal  Palace ;  the  great  outside  lower  arcade  of  the 
Ducal  Palace  has  the  profile  31,  the  left-hand  side  being  the  innermost. 

Now,  observe,  all  these  archivolts,  without  exception,  assume  that   the 
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spectator  looks  from  the  outside  only :  none  are  complete  on  both  sides ;  they 
are  essentially  window  mouldings,  and  have  no  resemblance  to  those  of  our 
perfect  Gothic  arches  prepared  for  traceries.  If  they  were  all  completely 
drawn  in  the  plate,  they  should  be  as  fig.  25,  having  a  great  depth  of  waU 
behind  the  moulding^,  but  it  was  useless  to  represent  this  in  every  case.  The 
Ducal  Palace  begins  to  show  mouldings  on  both  sides,  28,  SI;  and  35  is  a 
complete  arch  moulding  from  the  apse  of  the  Frari.  That  moulding,  though 
so  perfectly  developed,  is  earlier  than  the  Ducal  Palace,  and,  with  other 
features  of  the  building,  indicates  the  completeness  of  the  Grothic  system, 
which  made  the  architect  of  the  Ducal  Palace  found  his  work  principally  upon 
that  church.^ 

The  other  examples  in  this  plate  show  the  various  modes  of  combination 
employed  in  richer  archivolts.  The  triple  change  of  slope  in  88  is  very 
curious.     The  references  are  as  follows : 

1.  Transitional  to  the  second  order. 

2.  Common  second  order. 

3.  Brick,  at  Corte  del  Fomo,  round  arch. 

4.  Door  at  San  Giovanni  Grisostomo. 

5.  Door  at  Sotto  Portico  della  Stua. 

6.  Door  in  Carapo  St.  Luca,  of  rich  brickwork. 

7.  Round  door  at  Fondamenta  Venier. 

8.  Pointed  door.     Fig.  6  c,  Plate  14,  Vol.  II. 

9.  Great  pointed  arch,  Salizzada  San  Lio. 

10.  Round  door  near  Fondaco  de'  Turchi. 

11.  Door  with  Lion,  at  Ponte  della  Corona. 
Plate  9,  12.  San  Gregorio,  facade. 

Vol.  III.   13.  St  John  and  Paul,  nave. 

14.  Rare  early  fourth  order,  at  San  Cassan. 

15.  General  early  Gothic  archivolt. 

16.  Same  from  door  in  Rio  San  G.  Grisostomo. 

17.  Casa  Vittura. 

1 8.  Casa  Sagredo,  unique  thirds.     Page  299,  Vol.  II. 
19*  Murano  Palace,  unique  fourths.*^ 

20.  Pointed  door  of  Four-Evangelist  House. t 

21.  Keystone  door  in  Carapo  St.  M.  Formosa. 

22.  Rare  fourths,  at  St.  Pantaleon. 

23.  Rare  fourths,  Casa  Papadopoli. 

24.  Rare  fourths,  Chess  house. :( 

25.  Thirds  of  Frari  Cloister. 

*  Close  to  the  bridge  over  the  main  channel  through  Murano  is  a  massive  four- 
square Gothic  ]>alace,  containing  some  curious  traceries,  and  many  unique  transitional 
forms  of  window,  among  which  these  windows  of  the  fourth  order  occur,  with  a  roll 
within  their  dentil  band. 

t  Thus,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  may  generally  call  the  palace  with  the 
emblems  of  the  Evangelists  on  its  spandrils,  p.  «369,  Vol.  II. 

X  The  house  with  chequers  like  a  chess-board  on  its  spandrils,  g^ven  in  my 
folio  work.  ^ 


;[ 


See  Vol.  X.  pp.  liii.,  272,  299.] 

A  house  in  tne  Campo  Santa  Margherita :  see  Plate  11  in  the  Examj^,  p.  341.] 
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96.  Orett  pointed  ardi  of  Fhui  Cloister. 

S7«  Uniqae  thinlsy  Dacal  Maee. 

88.  Inner  eoitOe,  nested  arches,  Dneal  Pdaee. 

99-  Common  fimrtti  and  fifth  order  arehiTolt 

SO.  Unique  thirds,  Dooal  Palace. 

81.  Dncal  Mace,  lower  arcade. 
Puna  9,  M.  Casa  Prioli,  wdies  in  the  inner  court 
VoL  III.  33.  Circle  ahove  the  central  window.  Ducal  Palace. 

34.  Muranoapse. 

35.  Acute-pointed  arch,  Frari. 

36.  Door  of  Accademia  delle  belle  Arti. 

37.  Door  in  Calle  Tiossi,  near  Four-Evangelist  House. 

38.  Door  in  Campo  S«i  Pola 

89'  Door  of  palace  at  Ponte  Marcello. 

40.  Door  of  a  palace  close  to  the  Church  of  the  Miracoli. 

(v.)  Cornices 

Plate  10  represents,  in  one  view,  the  cornices  or  string-courses  of  Venice, 
and  the  abaci  of  its  capitals,  early  and  late ;  these  two  features  being  in- 
separably connected,  as  explained  at  p.  147,  VoL  I. 

The  evidence  given  by  these  mouldings  is  exceedingly  dear.  The  two 
upper  lines  in  the  Plate,  1 — 11,  18 — 84,  are  all  plinths  from  Byzantine 
bufldings.  The  reader  will  at  once  observe  their  unmistakable  resemblances. 
The  row  41  to  50  arc  contemporary  abaci  of  capitals;  58,  53,  54,  56,  arc 
examples  of  late  Gothic  abaci ;  and  observe,  cspedally,  these  arc  all  rounded 
at  the  top  of  the  cavetto,  but  the  Byzantine  abaci  are  rounded,  if  at  all,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cavetto  (see  7,  8,  9>  10,  80,  88,  46).  Consider  what  a  valuable 
test  of  date  this  is,  in  any  disputable  building. 

Again,  compare  88,  89,  one  from  St  Mark's,  the  other  from  the  Ducal 
Palace,  and  observe  the  close  resemblance,  giving  further  evidence  of  early 
date  in  the  palace. 

85  and  50  are  drawn  to  the  same  scale.  The  former  is  the  wall-cornice, 
the  latter  the  abacus  of  the  great  shafts,  in  the  Casa  Loredan ;  the  one  passing 
into  the  other,  as  seen  in  Fif.  88,  p.  149,  Vol.  I.  It  is  curious  to  watch  the 
change  in  proportion,  while  the  moulding,  all  but  the  lower  roll,  remains  the 
same. 

The  following  are  the  references : 

1.  Common  plinth  of  St.  Mark's. 

8.  Plinth  above  lily  capitals,  St.  Mark's. 
3,  4.  Plinths  in  early  surface  Gothic. 

5«  Plinth  of  door  in  Campo  St.  Luca. 
6.  Plinth  of  treasury  door,  St  Mark's. 
Plate  10,   7.  Archivolts  of  nave,  St  Mark's. 
VoL  III.    8.  Archivolts  of  treasury  door,  St  Mark's. 

9.  Moulding  of  circular  window  in  St  John  and  Paul. 

10.  Chief  decorated  narrow  plinth,  St  Mark's. 

11.  Plinth  of  door,  Campo  St.  Margherita. 
18.  Plinth  of  tomb  of  Doge  ViUl  Falier. 

13.  Lower  plinth,  Fondaa>  de'  Turchi,  and  Terraced  House. 
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14.  Running  plinth  of  Corte  del  Remer. 

15.  Highest  plinth  at  top  of  Foudaco  de'  Turchi. 

16.  Common  Byzantine  plinth. 

1 7.  Running  plinth  of  Casa  Falier. 

18.  Plinth  of  arch  at  Ponte  St  Toma. 

19.  20,  21.  Plinths  of  tomb  of  Doge  ViUl  Falier. 

22.  Plinth  of  window  in  Calle  del  Pistor. 

23.  Plinth  of  tomb  of  Dogaressa  Vital  Michele. 

24.  Archivolt  in  the  Frari. 

25.  Running  plinth,  Casa  Loredan. 

26.  Running  plinth,  under  pointed  arch,  in  Salizzada  San  Lio 

27.  Running  plinth,  Casa  Erizzo. 

28.  Circles  in  portico  of  St.  Mark's. 

29.  Ducal  Palace  cornice,  lower  arcade. 

30.  Ducal  Palace  cornice,  upper  arcade. 

31.  Central  Gothic  plinth. 

32.  Late  Gothic  plinth. 

33.  Late  Gothic  plinth,  Casa  degli  Ambasciatori. 

34.  Late  Gothic  plinth,  palace  near  the  Jesuiti. 

35.  36.  Centra]  balcony  cornice. 
Plate  10,  37.  Plinth  of  St.  Mark's  balustrade. 
Vol.  III.  38.  Cornice  of  the  Frari,  in  brick,  cabled. 

39'  Central  balcony  plinth. 

40.  Uppermost  cornice.  Ducal  Palace. 

41.  Abacus  of  lily  capitals,  St.  Mark's. 

42.  Abacus,  Fondaco  de'  Turchi. 

43.  Abacus,  large  capital  of  Terraced  House. 

44.  Abacus,  Fondaco  de'  Turchi. 

45.  Abacus,  Ducal  Palace,  upper  arcade. 

46.  Abacus,  Corte  del  Remer. 

47.  Abacus,  small  pillars,  St.  Mark's  pulpit. 

48.  Abacus,  Murano  and  Torcello. 

49.  Abacus,  Casa  Farsetti. 

50.  Abacus,  Casa  Loredan,  lower  story. 

51.  Abacus,  Capitals  of  Frari. 

52.  Abacus,  Casa  Cavalli  (plain). 

53.  Abacus,  Casa  Priuli  (flowered). 

54.  Abacus,  Casa  Foscari  (plain). 

55.  Abacus,  Casa  Priuli  (flowered). 

56.  Abacus,  Plate  2,  fig.  15. 

57.  Abacus,  St.  John  and  Paul. 

58.  Abacus,  St.  Stefano. 

It  is  only  farther  to  be  noted,  that  these  mouldings  are  used,  in  various 
proportions,  for  all  kinds  of  purposes :  sometimes  for  true  cornices  ;  sometimes 
for  window-sills;  sometimes,  3  and  4  (in  the  Gothic  time)  especially,  for 
dripstones  of  gables :  1 1  and  such  others  form  little  plinths  or  abaci  at  the 
spring  of  arches,  such  as  those  shown  at  a,  Fig.  23,  p.  282,  Vol.  II.  Finally,  a 
large  number  of  superb  Byzantine  cornices  occur,  of  the  form  shown  at  the 
top  of  the  arch  in  Plate  5,  Vol.  II.,  having  a  profile  like  I6  or  19  here ;  with 
nodding  leaves  of  acanthus  thrown  out  from  it,  being,  in  fact,  merely  one 
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range  of  the  leaves  of  a  Bjsantine  capital  unwrapped,  and  formed  into  a 
continuous  line.  I  had  prepared  a  large  mass  of  materials  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  these  cornices,  and  the  Gothic  ones  connected  with  them ;  but  found 
the  subject  would  take  up  another  volume,  and  was  forced,  for  the  present,  to 
abandon  it^  The  lower  series  of  profiles,  7  to  IS  in  Plate  16>  Vol  I.,  shows 
how  the  leaf-ornament  is  laid  on  the  simple  early  cornices. 

(vL)  Trackrus 

We  have  onlj  one  subject  more  to  examine,  the  character  of  the  early  and 
late  tracery  bars. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  have  been  surprised  at  the  small  attention  given 
to  traceries  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  volumes:  but  the  reason  is, 
that  there  are  no  complicated  traceries  at  Venice  belonging  to  the  good 
Gothic  time,  with  the  single  exception  of  those  of  the  Caisa  Cicogna ;  ^  and 
the  magnificent  arcades  of  the  Ducal  Palace  Gothic  are  so  simple  as  to 
require  little  explanation. 

There  are,  however,  two  curious  circumstances  in  the  later  traceries ;  the 
first,  that  they  are  universally  considered  by  the  builder  (as  the  old  Byzantines 
considered  sculptured  surfaces  of  stone)  as  material  out  of  which  a  certain 
portion  is  to  ^  cut,  to  fill  his  window.  A  fine  Northern  Gothic  tracery  is  a 
complete  and  systematic  arrangement  of  arches  and  foliation,  adjusted  to  the 
form  of  the  window  ;  but  a  Venetian  tracery  is  a  piece  of  a  larger  composition, 
cut  to  the  shape  of  the  window.  In  the  Porta  della  Carta,  in  the  Church  of 
the  Madonna  dell'  Orto,  in  the  Casa  Bernardo  on  the  Grand  Canal,  in  the  old 
Church  of  the  Misericordia,  and  wherever  else  there  are  rich  traceries  in 
Venice,  it  will  alwa3rs  be  found  that  a  certain  arrangement  of  quatrefoils  and 
other  figures  has  been  planned  as  if  it  were  to  extend  indefinitely  into  miles  of 
arcade ;  and  out  of  this  colossal  piece  of  marble  lace,  a  piece  in  the  shape  of  a 
window  is  cut,  mercilessly  and  fearlessly ;  whatever  fragments  and  odd  shapes 
of  interstice,  remnants  of  this  or  that  figure  of  the  divided  foliation,  may  occur 
at  the  edge  of  the  window,  it  matters  not ;  all  are  cut  across,  and  shut  in  by 
the  great  outer  archivolt. 

It  is  very  curious  to  find  the  Venetians  treating  what  in  other  countries 
became  of  so  great  individual  importance,  merely  as  a  kind  of  diaper  ground, 
like  that  of  their  chequered  colours  on  the  walls.  There  is  great  grandeur  in 
the  idea,  though  the  system  of  their  traceries  was'  spoilt  by  it :  but  they 
always  treated  their  buildings  as  masses  of  colour  rather  than  of  line ;  and  the 
great  traceries  of  the  Ducal  Palace  itself  are  not  spared  any  more  than  those 
of  the  minor  palaces.  They  are  cut  off  at  the  flanks  in  the  middle  of  their 
quatrefoils,  and  the  terminal  mouldings  take  up  part  of  the  breadth  of  the 
poor  half  of  a  quatrefoil  at  the  extremity. 

One  other  circumstance  is  notable  also.  In  good  Northern  Gothic  the 
tracery  bars  are  of  a  constant  profile,  the  same  on  both  sides ;  and  if  the  plan 
of  the  tracery  leaves  any  interstices  so  small  that  there  is  not  room  for  the  full 
profile  of  the  tracery  bar  all  round  them,  those  interstices  are  entirely  closed, 
the  tracery  bars  being  supposed  to  have  met  each  other.     But  in  Venice,  if  an 

^  [This  further  material,  again,  was  never  published.] 
2  [See  Vol.  X.  p.  309.] 
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interstice  becomes  anywhere  inconveniently  small,  the  tracery  bar  is  sacrificed, 
cut  away,  or  in  some  way  altered  in  profile,  in  order  to  afford  more  room  for 
the  light,  especially  in  the  early  traceries,  so  that  one  side  of  a  tracery  bar  is 
often  quite  different  from  the  other.  For  instance,  in  the  bars  1  and  2,  Plate 
11,  from  the  Fran  and  St.  John  and  Paul,  the  uppermost  side  is  towards  a 
great  opening,  and  there  was  room  for  the  bevel  or  slope  to  the  cusp ;  but  in 
the  other  side  the  opening  was  too  small,  and  the  bar  falls  vertically  to  the 
cusp.  In  5  the  uppermost  side  is  to  the  narrow  aperture,  and  the  lower  to  the 
small  one  ;  and  in  Bg.  9,  from  the  Casa  Cicogna,  the  uppermost  side  is  to  the 
apertures  of  the  tracery,  the  lowermost  to  the  arches  beneath,  the  great  roll 
following  the  design  of  the  tracery;  while  13  and  14  are  left  without  the  roll 
at  the  base  of  their  cavettos  on  the  uppermost  sides,  which  are  turned  to 
narrow  apertures.  The  earliness  of  the  Casa  Cicogna  tracery  is  seen  in  a 
moment  by  its  being  moulded  on  the  fiice  only.  It  is  in  fact  nothing  more 
than  a  series  of  quatrefoiled  apertures  in  the  solid  wall  of  the  house,  with 
mouldings  on  their  faces,  and  magnificent  arches  of  pure  pointed  fifth  order 
sustaining  them  below. 

The  following  are  the  references  to  the  figures  in  the  plate : 

1.  FrarL 

2.  Apse,  St  John  and  Paul. 

3.  Frari. 

4.  Ducal  Palace,  inner  court,  upper  window. 

5.  Madonna  dell'  Orto. 

6.  St.  John  and  Paul. 

7.  Casa  Bernardo. 

8.  Casa  Contarini  Fasan. 

9.  Casa  Cicogna. 
10,  11.  FrarL 

12.  Murano  Palace  (see  note,  p.  281). 

Plate  11,  13.  Misericordia. 

Vol.  III.  14.  Palace  of  the  younger  Foscari.* 

15.  Casa  d'  Oro ;  great  single  windows. 

1 6.  Hotel  Danieli. 

17.  Ducal  Palace. 

1 8.  Casa  Erizzo,  on  Grand  Canal. 

19.  Main  story,  Casa  Cavalli. 

20.  Younger  Foscari. 

21.  Ducal  Palace,  traceried  windows. 

22.  Porta  della  CarU. 

23.  Casa  d'  Oro. 

24.  Casa  d'  Oro,  upper  story. 

25.  Casa  Facanon. 

26.  Casa  Cavalli,  near  Post-Office. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that,  except  in  the  very  early  fillet  traceries  of 
the  Frari  and  St.  John  and  Paul,  Venetian  work  consists  of  roll  traceries  of 
one  general  pattern.     It  will  be  seen  also,  that  10  and  11  from  the  Frari, 

*  The  palace  next  the  Casa  Foscari,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  sometimes  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  son  of  the  Doge. 
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ftmldi  the  flnt  euunplei  of  the  form  afterwudt  completely  developed  in  17, 
the  tneeiy  bur  of  the  Dncel  Pklaee ;  bat  that  this  ber  dtfen  from  them  in 
greetcr  strength  and  sqasreness,  and  in  adding  a  recess  between  its  smaller 
roll  and  the  cusp.  Observe,  that  this  is  done  for  strength  chidly ;  as  in  the 
cuntemporary  tracery  (SI)  <rf  the  npper  windows,  no  sudi  additioiial  thickness 
Is  used. 

Flgme  17  is  slightly  inaecnnte.    The  little  carved  recesses  behind  the 
mailer  roll  are  not  equal  on  each  side ;  that  next  the  cosp  is  smallest,  being 

about  f  (^  an  inch,  while  that  next  the  cavetto 
^  is  about  {;  to  snch  an  extent  of  subtlety  did 

the  old  builders  carry  their  love  of  change. 

The  return  of  the  cavetto  in  21,  SS,  and  96 
is  comparatively  rare,  and  is  generally  a  sign  of 
later  date. 

The  reader  must  observe  that  the  great 
sturdiness  of  the  form  of  the  bars,  5,  9>  17,  94, 
25,  is  a  consequence  of  the  pectUiar  office  of 
Venetian  traceries  in  supporting  the  mass  of 
the  building  above,  already  noticed  at  p.  279  of 
VoL  II. ;  and  indeed  the  forms  of  the  Venetian 
(jothic  are,  in  many  other  ways,  influenced  by 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  stability  on  sandy 
foundations.  One  thing  is  especially  noticeable 
in  all  their  arrangements  of  traceries ;  namely, 
the  endeavour  to  obtain  equal  and  horisontal 
pressure  along  the  whole  breadth  of  the  build- 
ing, not  the  divided  and  local  pressures  of 
Northern  Gothic. 

This  object  is  considerably  aided  by  the 
structure  of  the  balconies,  which  are  of  great 
service  in  knitting  the  shafts  together,  forming 
complete  tie-beams  of  marble,  as  well  as  a  kind 
of  rivets,  at  their  bases.  For  instance,  at  b. 
Fig.  2,  is  represented  the  masonry  of  the  base 
of  the  upper  arcade  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  show- 
ing the  root  of  one  of  its  main  shafts,  with  the 
binding  balconies.  The  solid  stones  which  form 
the  foundation  are  much  broader  than  the  balcony 
shafts,  so  that  the  socketed  arrangement  is  not  seep :  it  is  shown  as  it  would 
appear  in  a  longitudinal  section.  The  balconies  are  not  let  into  the  circular 
shafts,  but  fitted  to  their  circular  curves,  so  as  to  grasp  them,  and  riveted  with 
metal ;  and  the  bars  of  stone  which  form  the  tops  of  the  balconies  are  of  great 
strength  and  depth,  the  small  trefoiled  arches  being  cut  out  of  them  as  in 
Fig.  S,  so  as  hardly  to  diminish  their  binding  power.  In  the  lighter  indepen- 
dent balconies  they  are  often  cut  deeper ;  but  in  all  cases  the  bar  of  stone  is 
nearly  independent  of  the  small  shafts  placed  beneath  it,  and  would  stand  firm 
though  these  were  removed,  as  at  a,  Fig,  2,  supported  either  by  the  main 
shafts  of  the  traceries,  or  by  its  own  small  pilasters  with  semi-shafts  at  their 
sides,  of  the  plan  d,  Fig.  2,  in  a  continuous  balcony,  and  e  at  the  angle  of  one. 
There  is  one  more  very  curious  circumstance  illustrative  of  the  Venetian 


Fig,t 
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desire  to  obtain  homonUl  pressure.  In  all  the  Gothic  staircases  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  out  of  Venice,  in  which  vertical  shafts  are  used  to  support  an 
inclined  line,  those  shafts  are  connected  by  arches  rising  eaeh  above  the  other, 
with  a  little  bracket  above  the  capitals,  on  the  side  where  it  is  nrrr  nssTj  to 
raise  the  arch ;  or  else,  though  less  gracefully,  with  a  longer  curve  to  the 
lowest  side  of  the  arch. 

But  the  Venetians  seem  to  have  had  a  morbid  horror  of  arches  which  wwt 
not  ON  a  leoel.  They  could  not  en- 
dure the  appearance  of  the  roof  of 
one  arch  bearing  against  the  side  of 
another;  and  rather  than  introduce 
the  idea  of  obliquity  into  bearing 
curves,  they  abandoned  the  arch 
principle  altogether :  so  that  even 
in  their  richest  Gothic  staircases, 
where  trefoiled  arches,  exquisitely 
decorated,  are  used  on  the  landings, 
they  ran  the  shafts  on  the  sloping 
stair  simply  into  the  bar  of  stone 

above  them,  and  used  the  excessively   ugly  and  valueless  s 
Fig.  S,.nther  than  aacrifice  the  sacred  hcffisontality  of  their  arch  system. 

It  will  be  noted,  in  Plate  11,  that  the  form  and  character  of  the  traceiy 
bars  themselves  are  independent  of  the  position  or  projection  of  the  cusps  on 
their  flat  sides.  In  this  respect,  also,  Venetian  traceries  are  peculiar,  the 
example  SS  of  the  Porta  delU  Carta  being  the  only  one  in  the  plate  which 
is  subordinated  according  to  the  Northern  system.  In  every  other  case  the 
form  of  the  aperture  is  determined,  either  by  a  flat  and  solid  cusp  as  in  6,  or 


A*! 


by  a  pierced  cusp  as  in  4.  The  effect  of  the  pierced  cusp  is  seen  in  Plate  18, 
Vol.  II.;  and  its  derivation  from  the  solid  cusp  will  be  understood,  at  once, 
from  the  woodcut  above.  Fig.  4>,  which  represents  a  series  of  the  flanking 
stonesof  any  arch  of  the  fifth  order,  such  as /'in  Plate  3.  Vol.  I. 

The  first  on  the  left  shows  the  condition  of  cusp  in  a  perfectly  simple  and 
early  Gothic  arch,  S  and  3  are  those  of  common  arches  of  the  fifth  mrder,  4 
is  the  condition  in  more  studied  examples  of  the  Gothic  advanced  guard,  and 
5  connects  them  all  with  the  system  of  traceries.     Introducing  the  common 
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wehlvolt  mouldlngi  on  the  {njeettng  edge  of  S  mad  8,  we  obtain  the  bold  and 
deep  fifth-mder  window,  naed  down  to  the  doae  ot  the  IburtecnUi  eentniy 
or  even  later,  and  alw^a  grand  iu  Iti  depth  of  cnip,  and  oonceqnentlj  of 
ibadow ;  bat  the  nanow  enap  4  ocean  alio  in  vtrj  early  work,  and  ia  diqnaat 
irfien  Mt  heneadi  a  bold  flat  archivolt,  ai  In  Fig.  5,  from  the  Corte  del  Fonra 
at  Santa  **..<«■  The  pierced  ctup  gtfta  a  pecnliar  U^^tness  and  brlUlan^ 
to  the  window,  bat  ia  not  to  aablhne.  In  the  richer  building*  the  sar&cc 
of  the  flat  and  nlid  cuq>  ii  decorated  with  ahaUow  trefoil  faee  Plate  8,  Vol 
I.]>  or,  wlwn  the  ciup  ii  amall,  with  a  triangular  indakm  only,  as  leea  in  figs. 
7  and  8,  Plate  11.  The  recesses  on  the  sides  of  the  other  ensps  indicate 
their  single  or  double  lines  of  fbllatioii.     The 

1^^^^^^  cusp  of  the  Dncal  Palace  baa  a  fillet  only  round 

•^HJl^B^k  ^  its  edge,  and  a  ball  of  red  marble  on  its  trun- 
^SmK^^^^^iy-  cated  piknt,  and  Is  perfect  in  its  grand  aimplicl^ ; 
^3y^0S&^Bfe^  ^^  '"  K™'ra]  the  etups  of  Venice  are  Car  inferior 
^^P^^^S\^^^S[  ^  thoM  of  Verona  and  of  the  other  cities  of  Italy, 
chiefly  because  there  was  always  some  confnsioQ 
in  the  mind  of  the  designer  between  true  cospa 
and  the  mere  bending  inwards  of  the  arch  of  the 
fourth  order.  The  two  series,  4  a  to  4  e,  and 
S  a  to  5  e,  in  Plate  U,  Vol.  II.,  are  arranged  so 
as  to  show  this  connection,  as  well  as  the  varieties 
of  curvature  in  the  trefoiled  arches  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  orders,  which,  though  apparently  slight 
on  so  imall  a  scale,  ue  of  enormous  Importance 
'*' '  In  distant  efiect ;  a  house  in  which  the  joints  of 
the  cusps  project  as  much  as  in  5  c,  being  quite 
plqiiai{t  and  grotesque  when  compared  with  one  in  which  the  cusps  are  sub- 
dued to  the  &TO  So.  id  and  4  e  are  Veronese  forms,  wonderfully  eflbetive 
and  spirited  ;  the  latter  occurs  at  Verona  only,  but  the  former  at  Venice  also. 
B  d  oecurs  in  Venice,  hut  is  very  rare ;  and  5  e  I  found  only  onee,  on  the 
narrow  canal  cloae  to  the  entrance  door  of  the  Hotel  Oanieli.  It  was  partly 
walled  up,  but  I  obtained  leave  to  take  down  the  brickwork  and  lay  open 
one  side  of  the  arch,  which  may  still  be  seen. 


The  above  particulars  are  enough  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the 
distinctness  of  evidence  which  the  details  of  Venetian  architecture  bear  to 
Its  dates.  Farther  explanation  of  the  plates  would  be  vainly  tedious :  bat 
the  architect  who  uses  these  volumes  in  Venice  will  find  them  of  value,  in 
enabling  him  instantly  to  class  the  mouldings  which  may  interest  him ;  and 
for  this  reason  I  have  given  a  larger  number  of  examples  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 
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11.  The  Tombs  or  Venice 
[Additional  pasBages  from  the  aathor's  MSS. :  mo  above,  Introdaction^  pp.  xv.-xtL] 

§  1.  General  Introduction  ^ 

The  most  important  and  connected  evidence  which  we  possess  is  that 
furnished  by  the  tombs  of  the  great  Venetians ;  and  I  have  less  hesitation  in 
asking  the  reader  to  examine  this  evidence  carefully,  because  the  task  of 
collecting  it  is  not  one  of  dull  antiquarianism.  The  lessons  which  we  may 
derive  from  a  consecutive  review  of  the  series  of  monuments  existing  in  the 
churches  of  St  Mark's,  St.  Paul,  and  the  Frari  are  perhaps  the  most  valuable — 
certainly  the  most  impressive— of  all  that  we  shidl  find  graven  in  The  Stomet 
ofVeniee, 

These  monuments  have  long  been  the  objects  of  the  curiosity  of  the 
passing  traveller,  but  the  way  in  which  he  is  compelled  to  examine  them 
causes  him  in  general  to  forgo  all  useful  reflection.  As  he  passes  along  the 
aisles  of  the  churches,  monuments  of  every  age  are  alternately  forced  upon 
his  attention :  the  rude  sarcophagus  and  simple  gravestone  of  the  wanior 
of  the  twelfth  century  is  half  hidden  by  the  accumulated  piles  of  fimtastie 
sculpture  which  modem  wealth  and  pride  have  heaped  on  their  ignoble  dead ; 
the  vision  of  the  dark  and  severe  Madonna  of  the  early  sepulchre  passes 
quickly  from  before  his  eyes  as  the  sacristan  drags  him  to  the  weeping  nymphs 
of  Canova,  and  rolling  sea-horses  of  Lombardi.  Amidst  all  these  confused 
forms  he  is  distracted  also  by  the  call  upon  his  admiration  made  in  &vour  of 
pictures  of  every  school,  painted  glass,  and  wood-work,  and  altars  of  inlaid 
marble— calls  which  it  is  heresy  to  disobey ;  and  it  is  little  marvel  that  he 
comes  in  the  end  to  be  of  the  sacristan's  opinion,  that  the  largest  piece  of 
sculpture  is  the  finest,  nor  that  he  finally  leaves  the  church  with  a  vaffoe 
impression  that  the  dignity  of  a  sepulchral  monument  depends  on  the  number 
of  negro  servants  that  sustain  its  sarcophagus,  or  nondescript  cetacea  that 
plunge  about  its  frieze. 

§2- 

I  shall  in  the  outset  sketch  briefly  the  character  and  course  of  the 
changes  which  took  place  in  the  principal  features  of  the  tombs  of  Venice 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  then  examine  some  of  the 
more  important  examples  in  detail. 

In  the  early  periods  the  tombs  are  simple  sarcophagi — very  commonly 
set  in  niches  of  the  walls  of  the  church  outside — supported  on  rude  brackets, 
and  bearing  on  their  sides  or  covers,  crosses  and  other  symbols,  or  very  coarse 
stunted  figures  of  the  Madonna^  saints,  or  angels.  Sometimes  these  sarco- 
phagi have  rude  canopies  over  them,  but  this  is  more  commonly  the  case  in 
the  other  cities  of  Italy  than  in  Venice.  Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  figures  carved  on  the  sarcophagus  became  more  important ;  in 
Venice  the  effigy  of  the  deceased  does  not  appear  on  the  lid  of  it,  as  far  as  I 
know,  till  the  fourteenth  century.  As  soon  as  this  effigy  appears  a  canopy 
is  added  to  the  tomb,  consisting  generally  of  a  pointed  arch  under  a  gable, 

^  [Compare  ch.  ii.  §  46,  p.  81  above.] 
XI.  T 
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pnrjeetiM  from  the  wall  of  the  ehinch  and  tostained  by  brackets,  the 
lq[iuea  orthe  Bladonna  and  taints,  sometimes  of  Oirist^  retsining  their  fonner 
positions  round  the  sareoriiagnSi  and  being  now  swodated  with  much  rieh 
ornamental  work.  The  efl^glesy  wUeh  at  first  are  painfully  stiflT^  beccnne  very 
noUe  portraitures  aboat  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  oentniy,  but  are  always 
laid  in  the  postures  of  death,  the  hsuds  sometimes  lifted  back  on  the  heart, 
as  if  the  last  aet  had  been  one  of  prayer,  but  more  commonly  frllinff  simply 
across  each  other  on  the  body.  In  proportion  to  the  skill  of  the  seumtor  the 
onuumentatioii  of  the  sarcophagus  becomes  more  elaborate,  small  niches  with 
shafts  and  shdl  vanks  being  gradual^  constructed  finr  its  saints ;  the  cam»ics 
are  also  enriched  and  enlarged,  and  pinnacles  are  added  at  the  flanks.  This 
is  tiie  perfect  period,  uniting  the  most  modest  and  pious  feeling  with  the 
rJchcst  ardiitectural  decoration.  Fhmi  this  point  the  decsdence  is  continuaL 
The  first  fidse  step  seems  to  have  resulted  from  a  rdnctance  to  allow  the 
portraiture  of  the  dead,  which  had  now  bec(«ic  so  beautiftd,  to  be  laid  on 
the  coliin  or  sarcophagus  itself;  or  else,  in  the  mere  desire  to  obtain  greater 
richness  of  eflfect,  another  support,  a  tablet  or  large  bracket,  is  introduced 
fer  the  recumbent  figure,  and  the  sarcophagus  is  pent  lower  down.  The 
moment  this  is  done  the  deathfulness  of  the  statue  is  felt  to  be  painftd  or 
unneoessary,  and  a  likeness  of  the  man  in  life  is  desired  rather  than  one  in 
death.  The  eifigy  sits  up,  mounts  on  horseback,  or  wean  its  robes  of  state 
with  perennial  grace ;  the  sarcophagus,  as  a  disagreeable  object,  is  first  covered 
with  ornament,  and  at  last  thrust  out  of  sight ;  the  canopy,  ftom  a  plain 
sable  roof,  expands  into  a  classical  pediment  supported  by  miffhty  pillars ;  the 
Virgin  and  saints  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  allegorical  figcures  of  Fame, 
the  Virtues,  or  by  Geidiand  the  Muses — this  change,  observe,  being  at  bottom 
not  so  mudi  a  transition  fipom  Gothic  to  Classic  architecture,  as  from  the 
ezptcssion  of  trust  in  God  to  the  expression  of  the  pride  of  man.  Exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  this  pride,  the  idea  of  death  becomes  dreadful ; 
at  last  it  is  banished  altogether,  and  the  monument  bec(«ies  a  colossal 
piece  of  fentastic  portrait  painting,  in  which  the  deceased  is  represented  as 
in  life,  surrounded  by  every  circumstance  that  can  be  suggested  by  flattery 
or  arrogated  by  insolence. 

§  8.  The  Doge  Fitale  Falier  (a.d.  IO96:  St  Mark's) 

Let  us  then  first  enter  the  Atrium  of  St.  Mark's  by  the  central  porch,  and 
turning  round  when  we  have  entered,  so  as  to  look  out  towards  St.  Mark's 
Place,  we  shall  see  in  the  dark  spaces  of  wall,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
doorway,  two  rude  but  rich  shrines  built  in  recesses  so  as  to  recall  to  the  mind 
some  images  of  the  rock  tombs  of  Petra.^    These  are  the  two  earliest  medieval 

^  [The  capitsl  dty  of  the  Nabatasans,  on  the  site  of  the  modern  WMv  M6s&  in  the 
mountains  wnich  form  the  ssstem  wall  of  the  great  vaUey  betireen  the  bead  Sea  and 
the  Golf  of  Akaha.  Its  ruins,  hewn  oat  of  the  roae-eoloared  limestone,  are  described 
in  Stanley's  ;Slrfiat  and  Paleitine  and  in  Dean  Burgon'a  poem  : — 

The  hues  of  youth  upon  a  brow  of  woe. 
Which  man  deemed  old  two  thousand  years  sgo. 
Match  me  such  marvel  save  in  Eastern  clime, 
A  rose-red  dty  half  as  old  as  Timsu"] 
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tombs  in  Venioe,  different  in  their  treatment  from  all  othere ;  their  archi- 
tecture belongs  entirely  to  the  first  or  Bysantine  period.  Had  any  other 
similar  ones  existed,  it  might  have  been  better  to  have  andertaken  the  ooii- 
sideration  of  them  earlier ;  but  as  these  are  the  only  two  examples  belonging 
to  this  period,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  embrace  the  entire  sepulehnd«rehi- 
tecture  of  Venice  in  one  view. 

In  the  sketch  of  the  history  of  St.  Mark's  the  reader  has  alreadv  been 
made  acquainted^  with  the  singular  tradition  of  the  recovery  of  the  lost 
remains  of  the  titular  saint  by  the  Doge  Vital  Faliero.  They  are  the  tombs 
of  that  doge  and  of  his  dogaressa  before  which  we  are  now  standing,  bat  in 
order  that  we  may  regard  them  with  interest  it  is  necessaiy  that  we  shoald 
know  something  more  authentic  concerning  him  than  what  is  reported  of  the 
efficacy  of  his  prayers  in  cleaving  alabaster. 

Filiasi  closes  his  careful  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  Prim  e  Seeomii 
Feneti  at  the  period  of  this  doge's  death  (1096)  as  being  exactly  the  point  4lt 
which  Venetian  history,  losing  its  contradictory  and  doubtful  character,  requires 
his  accuracy  of  research  no  longer.  But  assuredly,  up  to  this  point  the  sea- 
mist  rests  obstinately  upon  the  forms  of  things  far  away.  Ilie  Greek  and 
Norman  accounts  of  the  war  which  preceded  the  reign  of  Vital  Falieio  are 
widely  at  variance ;  and  the  mode  in  which  that  doge  achieved  the  thronc-as 
well  as  the  prevailing  policy  of  his  reign  and  character  of  the  man  himaelf, 
are  equally  the  subjects  of  contradictory  statements  and  belief.  But  this  mudi 
is  certain,  that  in  the  close  of  the  preceding  reign  of  the  Doge  Selvo  the 
Venetians,  allied  with  the  Byzantines,  had  sustained  a  terrible  defeat  from  the 
Norman  navy,  and  that  the  indignation  of  the  people  against  their  doge  rose 
to  such  a  height  as  to  compel  him  to  abdicate  and  retire  to  a  monastery.  It 
is  said  by  some  that  the  popular  anger  was  in  great  part  stirred  up  by  the 
machinations  of  Vital  Faliero,  who  had  hopes  of  the  throne.  But  the  feelings 
of  a  mob  are  not  so  rational  or  so  connected  as  to  permit  any  one  to  trace  dearty 
the  sources  of  their  excitement.*  The  Doge  Selvo  had  not  commanded  the 
fleet,  and  was  therefore  guiltless  of  its  defeat ;  and  we  may  hope  that  Faliero 
had  as  little  share  in  the  increase,  as  Selvo  in  the  cause,  of  the  popuUr  damour.' 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Selvo  was  deposed  and  Faliero  elected,  who,  quickly  fittiiig 
out  another  fleet,  larger  than  that  which  had  been  lost,  attacked  the  Normans, 
under  Robert  Guiscard,  on  the  coast  of  Corfu  and  entirely  defeated  them.t 
Robert  soon  after  died  in  besieging  Cephalonia,  and  the  Norman  power  in  the 
East  was  entirely  broken.  I  bring  these  circumstances  before  the  reader, 
because  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  remember  what  strict  friendship  there 
was  at  this  period  between  the  Greeks  and  Byzantines,  as  he  examines  the 
tomb  of  Faliero.  It  is  reported  by  Anna  Commena  that  Guiscard  tortured 
many  of  his  prisoners,  but  offered  immunity  to  others  if  they  would  enter  into 
his  service,  and  that  they  replied,  "  Though  the  Norman  duke  were  to  slay 

*  The  accusation  against  Faliero  is  brought  by  Andrea  Dandolo— otherwise  it 
would  not  deserve  mention. 

t  Filiasi,  voL  vi.  ch.  xxix.,  following  the  account  of  Anna  Commena. 


1  [See  Vol.  X.  p.  75.1 


^For  the  history  of  the  Doge  Domenico  Selvo  (reigned  1071-1066)  and  hSs  csm- 
paign' against  the  Normans  under  Robert  Guiscard,  see  8L  MarJ^M  MsH,  §§  79  JegJ 
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tMr  loiui  and  thdr  wiTM  before  their  eyc^  tber  would  iwit,  to  mto  then, 
btook  their  fidth  with  the  Greek  emperor/'  The  ttoiy  maj  or  may  not 
be  tm^  but  iU  rektkm  bj  the  FrineeM  proret  the  tone  of  foeUng  which 
eharietetleed  the  intereoone  between  the  two  netioni. 

Meaj  priTik^ges  were  gimnted  bj  the  Greek  emperor  to  the  Venetians 
after  thii  Tictorj,  espedallj  the  immnnity  in  all  towns  in  his  dominions  finom 
ensloms  and  taxes  of  whatever  kind ;  so  that  we  mi^  date  a  vast  increase 
in  die  extent  of  Venetian  commerce  from  this  ▼ietory  of  Faliero's.  A  scarcely 
leas  important  ibvow*,  and  one  still  more  gratifying  to  the  Venetian  nride, 
was  the  command  that  all  the  dtiaens  of  AmM,*  who  occnpied  any 
magatfnci^  warehooscs,  or  shops  in  any  cily  of  the  Greek  dominions,  should 
paj  each  man  three  ^iperpai"^  to  the  chmrdi  of  St.  Maik  at  Venice  cTcry 
year.  To  these  and  other  substantial  advantages  the  emneror  added  some 
vain  Greek  title  of  hononr,  to  be  borne  by  the  doge  and  the  patriarch  of 

[An  incomplete  pasiage  fellows,  giving  farther  historical  notes  on  the 
Doge's  reicn.] 

Both  t^e  tombs  are  formed  [reference  to  intended  plate]  of  six  panels 
between  three  pillars ;  but  in  the  dogaressa's  tomb  (on  the  ri^t  of  the  door, 
looking  oat)  the  shafts  have  all  the  convex,  flattish,  richly-carved  Bjrsantine 
capitab  in  white  marble,  carried — ^the  two  midmost  ones--by  drcalar  shafts 
rfgimy  iii«rble  ^  reri  bves  of  the  profile  [uoUier  dmikr  rafeienoe]  Uglily 
caioas  and  rode.* 


S  4.  ArmUo  TenUmmo  (a.d.  1900 :  Frari)« 

We  most  now  surrender  the  time  necessary  fer  the  somewhat  long  traject 
to  the  church  of  the  FnurL  Resolutely  resisting  the  temptations  which 
nearly  every  object  in  that  church  holds  out  to  us,  we  will  go  straight  to  the 
south  transept,  and  into  the  middle  chapel  of  the  three  small  ones  which 
fece  us,  on  the  right  of  the  choir.f  S<Hne  twenty  feet  above  our  heads,  on 
each  side  of  us,  a  Gothic  tomb  is  attached  to  the  walls ;  set  so  high  indeed 
that  the  hasty  visitor  hardly  raises  his  head  to  look  at  either  of  Uiem,  and 
in  the  ordinary  Venetian  guide-books  they  arc  not  even  so  much  as  named. 
They  are,  nevertheless,  of  all  the  tombs  in  the  church,  those  which  best 
deserve  our  regard. 

That  on  our  left  as  we  enter  in,  on  the  northern  wall,  is  the  earliest,  and 

*  For  riches  of  Amalfi  at  this  time,  ffide  Fllissi.  i.  381,  382. 

f  The  entire  east  end  of  the  church  is  formed  by  seven  chapels,  counting  the  choir 
as  one.  We  enter  the  second  of  these,  counting  from  right  to  left  (or  from  south  to 
north). 

^  [The  h vperperom  is  defined  in  the  documents  as  equal  to  ^  tres  solidos  argenteoe."] 
>  [The  title  was  "  Imperial  Protosebastos."    Particuhurs  of  the  Golden  Bull  of  the 
Emperor  Alexius,  whereby  these  privileges  and  dignities  were  conferred  on  the  Vene- 
tians, may  be  read  in  eh.  iii.  of  F.  C.  Hodgson's  Earfy  Uiatwry  qf  Venice  (1901).] 

*  [Some  details  from  these  tombs  are  ffiven  in  Plate  10 ;  see  above,  pp.  282,  283l1 

^  [This  is  the  tomb  alreadv  more  briefly  described,  as  that  of  a  nameless  Icnight,  in 
ch.  iL  §  57 :  see  above,  pu  91.  J 
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mutt  be  first  examined.  It  is  said  by  the  Marchese  Selvatioo— on  the 
authority^  I  believe,  of  an  inscription  whicn^  as  usual  in  Venice,  is  to  be  seen  do 
more — to  be  that  of  a  knight  named  Amoldo  Tentonino,  who  died  in  1300. 
The  general  effect  of  this  tomb,  as  it  is  seen  by  looking  up  at  it  steeply  from 
below  (the  only  possible  way  of  seeing  it  in  general),  is  given  in  Plate  —  [re£er- 
ence  to  intended  illustration].  The  reader  will  see  in  a  moment  that  it  is 
the  simplest  possible  ^rpe  of  tne  Perfect  Tomb,  described  above  as  composed 
of  the  sarcophagus,  statue,  and  canopy.  The  sarcophagus  is  a  plain  oblongs 
not  even  divided  into  the  double  panel,  but  charged  with  eight  shields,  and 
surrounded  by  a  dentiled  moulding.  Two  shafts,  one  on  each  side  of  it, 
sustain  its  canopy — a  low  pointed  arch,  surmounted  by  the  knight's  crest. 
There  are  no  crockets,  no  pinnacles,  no  brackets  even,  beneath  the  sareo-. 
phagus ;  nothing  but  the  members  absolutely  necessary,  and  those  in  their 
Droadest  and  simplest  form.  But  the  way  in  which  the  few  and  bold 
divisions  of  the  design  are  relieved  and  enriched  by  their  decoratioOfis  in  the 
highest  dcffree  instructive. 

But  before  coming  to  these  let  the  reader  observe  for  a  moment  how  the 
generalizations  at  which  we  arrived  in  the  first  volume  include,  as  it  was 
promised  they  should,  all  good  architecture  of  all  time.  The  ^rpe  of  aperture 
protection  given  in  fig.  49^  presupposed  the  apprehension  of  rain,  and 
therefore  the  sharp  gable  is  used  above  the  pointed  arch;  but  as  in  the 
sepulchral  monument  within  the  church  we  are  under  no  fear  of  rain,  we 
remove  the  unnecessary  gable  and  foliations,  leaving  only  the  pointed  arch, 
which  is  at  once  the  strongest  and  simplest  form  in  which  we  can  build  our 
canopy ;  and  for  the  short  bracket,  which  would  not  completely  shelter  the 
sides  of  the  sarcophagus,  we  substitute  the  bracket  d,  ^g.  S9,  p.  196,  and  We 
have  our  Amoldo  tomb.  I  wish  it  were  possible,  in  as  few  words  as  are 
necessary  to  explain  the  construction  of  this  monument,  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  its  beautiful  feeling. 

I  do  not  know  any  other  tomb  in  Venice  of  which  the  conception  is  so 
beautiful ;  of  its  execution  I  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  just 
estimate.  Examined  close,  the  sculpture,  both  of  the  knight's  countenance  and 
of  the  St.  Joseph,  is  utterly  hard  and  cold ;  and  it  appears  rash  to  assume 
that  the  perfect  effect  which,  in  spite  of  this,  the  monument  possesses,  when 
seen  at  the  right  distance,  was  calculated  upon  with  absolute  precision  by  its 
sculptor.  Something  is  to  be  allowed  for  the  obscurity  of  the  chapel,  and  for 
the  mystery  with  which  the  fading  colours  which  once  illuminated,  have  now 
veiled,  the  arch  of  the  tomb  itself.  But  I  never  yet  saw  a  design,  essentially 
poor  or  mean,  rendered  impressive  or  sublime  by  distance ;  and  the  outlines 
of  the  breast  and  body  are  so  thoroughly  fine,  lines  which  in  monuments  of  this 
early  date  nearly  always  show  failure  of  power,  that  I  believe  we  should  be 
unjust  in  attributing  the  harshness  of  the  features  altogether  to  the  sculptor's 
incapability.  Even  if  it  were  so,  the  skill  of  the  treatment,  both  of  the  larger 
lines  and  of  the  flower  mouldings,  alone  renders  this  monument  an  example  of 
sculptural  execution  not  a  little  extraordinary  at  the  period,  and  of  whicii  our 
estimate  will  increase  continually  as  we  examine  the  working  of  the  several 
parts  more  closely.  [A  description  of  various  architectural  details  follows,  not 
intelligible   without   the   intended   illustrations.]     The  ornament,   as  above 

1  [\'ol.  IX.  p.  236,  of  this  edition.] 
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MMeed,  is  twmfnated  at  tbe  apex  of  Um  aieh  bj  a  Uoa'a  head»  oat  of  thft 
■Molh  of  wMeh  the  Imuiehea  wpdng,  and  the  whole  la  erowned  fay  the  ihield, 
hitaieti  aad  dog  ereat  of  the  knigbt. 

It  WW  befiiffe  Htentioiied  that  tome  of  the  chahn  of  this  tomb  was  owing 
to  the  sadness  of  its  fiided  eokran.  The  shields  liave  all  had  their  beafinga 
painted;  exdoslvelj  painted,  in  ererj  ease,  except  that  of  the  laige  one  in 
the  shadow  at  the  knight*  s  feet,  wheie  the  bearings  are  also  traced  lightlr 
wMi  the  eUsel ;  the  baeltgRNnid  of  the  areh  has  been  deep  blue,  coreied  with 
Slavs ;  tlie  soflH  of  the  arehivolt  has  liad  a  ricb-ootoured  chain  of  mcdalliona. 
All  lliis  is  now  fecjly  traceable,  and  we  may  perh^w  regret  its  loss;  but 
when  we  examine  the  St  Joaeph  and  the  Infiuit  Christy  and  find  tliat  the  eyea 
hafo  been  painted  with  large  round  irises,  and  tlie  flowing  drapery  barred 
mmnm  with  energetic  black  and  white  patterns,  we  may  perhi^  fed  oar 
eodUenee  in  the  old  artist's  judgment  somewhat  shaken.  The  question  of 
figki  Is  not  to  oar  present  purpose,  but  the  feet  is  important,  that  there  never 
was  a  monument  of  a  aood  school  left  without  colour.  Secondly,  aa  an  example 
of  the  early  love  of  tke  Venetians  far  energetic  colour  efeet,  enforcing  the 
hiw  given  in  Chap,  [hr.]  ^  of  the  Severn  Lempe  that  colour,  when  used,  waa 
not  to  fallow  the  sculptural  lines.  The  draperies  of  tiie  St  Joseph  and  the 
Infant  Son  are  flowing;  the  coloured  patterns  are,  in  the  one  case^  sliarp 
Mack  diamonds  on  a  white  ground;  in  the  other,  black  and  white  stripes 
erossing  tiie  falds;  and  the  vigour  with  which  ihese  cross  patterns  have 
been  used  ia  aa  great  aa  in  any  of  the  most  piquant  effects  of  colour  of 
Veronese  or  Tlntoret 


§  5.  Giovamd  Soranso  (a-o.  18S9:  St  Ms^l's) 

In  the  recess  under  the  mosaic  of  the  baptism  of  Christ,  in  the  Baptistery 
of  St  BCark's,  Is  another  plain  sarcophagus,  containing  the  ashes  of  a  doge, 
CMovannl  Sonnso.*  The  brief  notice  of  him  by  Sansovino  is  worth  tmns- 
lating :  "  A  tall  man,  thin  in  the  face,  prudent,  and  exceeding  crafty ;  and 
idthough  by  the  showing  of  his  external  appearance  he  might  have  been 
thought  of  an  indiscreet  and  irregular  *  character,  yet  was  he,  nevertheless, 
gentle  and  courteous,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  city.  In  those  times  there 
was  so  great  plenty  in  the  dty,  that  with  a  ducat  a  household  might  be 
provisioned  for  a  week."  In  spite  of  this  abundance  no  wealth  was  lavished 
on  the  tomb  of  the  doge.  It  has  no  effigy,  and  only  three  small  figures 
on  its  sides— one  in  the  centre  of  John  the  Baptist,  holding  the  Lamb, 
within  a  circle;  on  each  angle  a  bishop  holding  a  book — all  very  stiff  and 
dieaply  cut  but  the  expression  of  the  feces  good  and  grave.  The  panel 
moulding  [reference  to  intended  illustration]  has  the  simple  dentil,  not  the 
gabled,  but  the  roll  at  its  inner  angle  is  in  a  more  advanced  form  than  that 
of  the  Amoldo  or  Duccio  tombs ;  the  basic  plinth  also  [another  reference] 


♦    €€ 


Incomposta,"  an  excellent  word,  not  transhiteable. 


»  ^  Vol.  VIII.  p.  177.] 

*  [Raianad  1312-1329.    For  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Republic  under  this 
doge,  see  II.  F.  Brown's  Feaief,  p.  187.] 
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ii  of  a  curiously  bold  and  late-looking  profile.  The  leaf  plinth^  on  the 
contrary,  is  of  a  remarkably  early  type,  occurring,  I  believe,  for  the  last  time 
in  136l,  on  the  tomb  of  Peter  Comer.  The  mouklinff  on  the  Soranio 
sarcophagus,  differing  very  little  from  it — in  the  cutting  of  the  lower  lobes  it 
is  the  same,  and  in  the  heavy  round  roses — ^but  the  Soranao  leaves  are  some- 
what more  bold  in  projection  and  sharp  in  the  outer  edge.  The  dentila 
have  been  gilded,  the  ground  between  them  painted  blue.  The  leaf  plinth 
has  all  its  flowers  and  leaves  gilded,  and  the  ground  red ;  a  bar  of  blue  seema 
to  have  been  struck  across  beneath  the  roots  of  its  leaves. 


§  6.  Duccio  degU  AlberU  (a.d.  1356 :  Fran)  ^ 

We  must  now  return  to  the  church  of  the  Frari ;  and  in  the  same  little 
chapel,  south  of  the  choir  which  contains  the  beautifiil  tomb  of  Amoldo  [g  4i\, 
but  on  its  opposite  side,  we  shall  find  a  monument  of  little  inferior  interest,  thua 
inscribed  along  the  edge  of  its  sarcophagus :  "  Hie  jaoet  Ducius  de  Alberti% 
honorabilis  dvis  civitatis  Florende,  Ambassator  in  Venetiis,  qui  obiit  anno 
D^  Mcccxxxvi,  die  zxx  O  .  .  bris  .  .  .  ." 

...  It  affords  considerable  room  for  criticism.  The  first  and  most 
serious  complaint  which  the  spectator  will  be  disposed  to  make  against  it  is, 
that  he  cannot  see  the  recumbent  figure  with  any  distinctness ;  the  seeoiid, 
that  the  sarcophagus  seems  awkwardly  fitted  into  the  ^>ace  between  the 

eillars  of  its  canopy ;  and  the  third,  that  the  flower  mouldings  look  coarae  and 
eavy  to  the  last  degree.  These  deficiencies,  justly  complained  of,  have  all 
arisen  horn  the  same  cause.  The  sarcophagus  and  canopy  are  by  different 
sculptors,  and  the  one  has  worked  with  little  reference  to  the  intentions  of 
the  others.  The  sarcophagus  and  effigy  are  by  the  same  hand,  and  that  a 
most  skilful  one.  But  the  foresight  of  their  sculptor  has  not  been  equal  to 
his  skill.  He  has  never  calculated  on  the  position  of  the  tomb;  and  the 
recumbent  figure,  which  is  most  carefully  worked,  appears  from  below  a  mere 
mass  of  confusion ;  while  two  small  statues  of  Justice  and  Temperance,  the 
latter  worthy  of  the  best  Pisan  masters,  which  stand  at  the  angles  of  the 
sarcophagus  will  be  thought  stunted  and  vulgar  by  every  spectator  who 
has  it  not  in  his  power  to  ascend  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work- 
manship of  the  canopy  is  altogether  coarse  and  feelingless,  so  that  the  value 
of  the  monument  as'  an  example  of  the  sculpture  of  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  depending  as  it  does  on  details  invisible  firom  below,  has 
been  nearly  as  much  overlooked  as  the  rude  merit  of  the  tomb  of  Amoldo. 

I  have,  indeed,  some  reluctance  in  making  the  assertion,  which  the 
casual  spectator  can  by  no  means  verify,  that  the  draperies  of  the  effigy 
itself,  and  of  the  figure  of  Temperance  on  the  left  side  of  the  saroophagua, 
are  worthy  of  any  period  of  art  whatsoever,  and  that  there  is  nothing  on 
the  facade  of  the  Ducal  Palace  which  in  any  wise  equals  them  in  styM  <Hr 
execution.  Those  of  the  figures  of  Justice  and  Temperance  are  formed  on 
perhaps  the  loveliest  type  which  can  be  chosen  by  the  sculptor  for  female 
dress.     A  type  exquisitely  pure  and  modest,  and  yet  showing  every  grace 

[This  tomb  has  alrssdy  been  briefly  referred  to  :  see  eh.  iL  §§  58,  06,  pp.  92,  9a] 
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of  the  fbtm  whidi  can  be  iliowii  wtthoiit  Ion  of  dtaiilj.  Their  robei  are 
"without  teaiiif  woven  fimn  the  top  thioughont."  ^  Dimwn  doie  at  the  nedi, 
and  following  the  Unea  of  the  bodT,  aimplj  and  almoat  without  toida,  to  a 
little  below  the  waia^  then  eipannfag,  and  involTing  the  limba  in  delicate 
but  deep  and  noUe  foldings.  The  recumbent  statne,  of  cooiae^  wean  the 
dieaa  of  the  FlorentiDe  nobk  in  a  dwtL  capacity,  the  looae  falrretta  or  cm, 
and  flowing  robe  diapoaed  with  eiqniiite  care  over  the  limba,  and  wroognt 
out  into  eveiy  edge  and  reoeai  of  its  fidds  with  a  tenderness  and  love,  not 
vain,  thoo|^  unseen  and  forgotten  for  these  five  hundred  years.  He  who 
wotk^  wiui  such  foithfolness  has  long  had  his  reward,  and  a  time  maj  yet 
come  when  his  woA  may  have  influence  over  men. 

The  fooe  of  the  finre,  as  is  almost  always  the  case  with  these  neglected 
tombs;,  has  been  much  injured,  but  it  has  never  been  equal  in  ezecuticm  to 
the  drapeiy,  nor  is  it  itself  of  an  agreeable  type.  It  is  hard,  stem,  and 
plain  mtured,  but,  as  was  to  be  benirehand  expected,  much  more  highly 
flniahed  tiian  that  of  the  figure  of  Amoldo.  The  hardness  of  the  fmmer  is  that 
of  maible,  and  there  is  no  muscular  marking  in  it  of  any  kind ;  the  hardness 
of  the  Duccio  countenance  is  that  of  the  natural  features ;  and  the  outlines  of 
the  blow  and  cheek  are  well  drawn,  the  Aajr  of  the  eyebrow  being  distinctly 
maiked — a  character  to  be  especially  noticed  for  future  comparison  with  the 
Dueal  Falace  sculpture. 

The  sareophi^r^  ^^Hy  m  in  the  earlier  tombs,  the  cross  between  two 
shields;  the  cross  enclosed  in  a  quatrefoil  of  pure  €h>thic  moulding;  the 
shields  those  of  the  Alberti  bearing  a  cross  of  chains  .  .  .  rreferences  to 
intended  illustrations].  The  arch  moulding  is  decorated  with  leaves  and 
loaes  most  vilely  cut ;  one  of  the  worst  for  coarseness  of  taste  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  not  only  in  Venice,  but  in  mediaeval  work  at  all ;  yet  in  the  concep- 
tion of  it  there  ia  evidence  that  the  carver  had  seen  good  work,  and  that  of 
an  advanced  type,  for  the  leaves  are  represented  as  swelling,  foil  and  flowing ; 
thefar  great  foult  being  not  rigidity  but  clumsiness.  The  g^ble  moulding  is  no 
better,  but  it  has  acorns  mixed  with  its  leaves  instead  of  roses ;  and  here  let 
us  pause  for  a  moment  to  observe  how  the  non-naturalism  of  the  Southern 
CSothic,  which  began  with  the  Greeks  and  descended  through  the  Romans  to 
the  Bysantines,  still  appears  in  the  Gothic  of  Italy  in  oontradistincUon  to  that 
of  the  North. 

We  have  seen'  how  the  acanthus  leaf  has  gradually  softened  its  lobe, 
and  become  a  soft  and  somewhat  flowing  nondescript,  easily  flexible  into  any 
form  which  may  be  desired.  Now  in  the  tomb  opposite  us  *  the  leaf  in  a 
peculiarly  luxuriant  scroll  is  associated  alternately  with  a  rose  and  a  fir  cone, 
and  in  this  tomb  of  Duccio  it  has  in  one  moulding  a  rose,  in  another  an 
acorn,  introduced  without  the  slightest  intention  of  imitating  either  a  wreath 
of  rose-tree  or  oak,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of  variety  in  the  ornamental  lines. 

E*hen  follow  forther  references  to  intended  illustrations  of  details,  and  the 
S.  continues : — ] 
In  the  pediment  of  the  canopy  the  two  shields  have  the  bearings  of 
Venice  and  Florence,  the  lion  and  lily ;  the  circle  above  all  has  the  I^mb, 

1  [John  xix.  2a] 

*  'See  above,  ch.  i.  §  11.  p.  10.] 

*  [ia.  the  tomb  of  ArDOldo,  opponte  to  that  of  Dooda] 
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the  emblem  of  Christ  Now  observe  in  what  an  interesting  position  this 
tomb  stands  as  a  sign  of  the  gradual  change  which  was  about  to  manifest 
itself  in  religious  feeling.  In  the  earlier  tombs  we  have  had  no  figures 
introduced  but  those  of  Christ  or  the  saints.  There  might  be  eulogy  in  the 
epitaph,  but  all  that  was  expressed  in  the  figures  was  trust  either  in  Clirist  tar 
in  the  saints].  For  the  first  time  in  this  tomb  we  find  trust  expressed  also 
in  the  viiiue  of  the  deceased,  and  for  the  Baptist  and  Madonna  we  have  at  the 
angles  of  the  sarcophagus  Justice  and  Temperance.  These  figures  are  still, 
however,  altogether  subordinate,  and  the  features  which  attract  the  eye  are 
the  central  cross  on  the  sarcophagus,  and  the  circlet  with  the  Lamb  above. 
We  are  still  in  a  time  of  noble  feeling,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  subtle 
and  invidious  approaches  of  evil. 

[In  a  note  on  the  tomb,  in  his  diary  (1850),  Ruskin  remarks  on  the  beauty 
of  the  hands,  ^  the  smallest  and  loveliest  in  veining  I  have  seen ;  the  oounten- 
ancCi  as  usual,  death-like,  but  pure  and  fine."] 


§  7.  Andrea  Marotim^  (a.d.  1347 :  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo) 

In  the  chapel  next  the  choir,  but  on  its  northern  side,  in  St.  John  and 
Paul,  are  two  tombs,  consisting  each  of  a  sarcophagus  only,  opposite  each  other. 
That  on  the  north  or  left-hand  side  of  the  chapel  seems  to  have  been  intended 
to  be  richer  than  it  is  now,  for  two  large  brackets  are  placed  at  its  side,  as  if 
a  preparation  for  a  canopy ;  beneath  it  there  is  a  tablet  on  which  the  name 
of  Andrea  Morosini  may  be  traced  and  little  more,  as  a  confessional  has  been 
so  set  in  front  of  it  that  hardly  any  light  can  reach  it ;  and  from  below  it  is 
altogether  invisible,  such  care  have  the  modem  Venetians  for  the  memorials  of 
their  great  ancestors.  If  the  traveller  ask  the  sacristan  to  whom  this  tomb 
belongs,  he  will  be  told,  "  non  si  sa  "  ;  and  I  am  myself  obliged  to  trust  for  the 
date  1347  to  Selvatico,  as  it  is  indistinguishable  on  the  stone. 

In  the  centre  of  the  sarcophagus  is  a  Madonna  enthroned ;  between  two 
small  shafts,  at  its  angles,  the  Annunciation  group,  the  angel  holding  a  scroll, 
both  raising  the  hands  in  the  attitude  of  blessing,  and  with  glories  round 
the  heads.  The  Madonna  is  one  of  the  curious  forms  which  has  been 
the  object  of  so  much  idolatry  throughout  Italy ;  she  is  giving  suck  to  the 
infant  Christ,  who  stands  upon  her  knee ;  in  form  more  like  a  boy  or  youth 
than  a  young  child.  All  the  figures  are  cut  with  extreme  rudeness,  but 
they  are  evidently  formed  on  good  models ;  and  if  the  spectator  will  examine 
the  angel  at  the  angle  and  the  figure  of  the  infant,  I  believe  he  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  sculptor  must  have  seen  the  angels  at  the  angle 
of  the  Ducal  Palace  and  the  small  figure  at  their  feet ;  the  correspondence  in 
outline  and  gestures  is  so  marked  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  the 
derivation  of  one  from  the  other.  It  is,  of  course,  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
noble  work  of  the  Ducal  Palace  could  have  been  borrowed  mm  the  rude 
sculpture  of  this  unimportant  tomb. 

The  leaf  moulding  of  this  tomb  is  very  effective  and  sharp,  though 
coarsely  cut  .  .  .  [references  to   intended   plates].      It   is  one  of  the  best 

^  [Details  from  this  tomb  are  given  in  Vol.  IX.  p.  37^^] 
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diyorithwii  of  the  tnositioiud  imS,  in  whidi  the  twdh  of  the  lobes  eve 
fofygoml,  flat  on  the  upper  mabet — the  tenlptor  not  jet  taking  the  petna 
to  lomid  them,  or  perhaps  tMnhiny  the  edgj  oontouis  more  efle^jre  in  the 
ohseufity  of  tlie  mider  parte  of  the  mnoldlng,  tat  the  rounding  of  the  iqpper 
Mbea,  tniere  thcj  ewl  orer,  is  quite  perfect 

llie  panel  mowHing  [ancrther  reference]  is  like  that  of  the  Soraaeo 
tomb,  but  has  the  gabted  instead  of  the  plain  dentil— the  basic  plinth  Is 
pDustrationl  somewluit  too  heary :  the  best  parte  of  the  sareophams  are  the 
two  small  shefb  on  eeoh  side  of  the  M  adimna  •  •  .  [further  rnereaoea  to 
intended  ilhistnitions].  The  reader  will  instantlj  i^predate  the  difference  off 
sljle  between  the  capitals  and  the  severe  capital  of  the  Amoldo  tomb.  The 
smdds  of  this  tomb  are  among  the  simplest  of  the  Morosini  bearings — the 
ebUqae  bar  behind  the  cross. 


§  8.  Biarco  Giuiiimam  (a.d.  1347 :  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo) 

For  the  dete  of  this  tomb  [that  of  Andrea  Morosini]  I  trusted  to  Selvatico. 
One  rtsry  nearly  similar  in  design  and  workmanship  has  fortunately  the  date 
dearly  inscribed.  We  must  cross  the  church,  to  the  chapel  on  the  other  side 
of  the  choir;  corresponding  to  that  which  contains  the  Morosini  tomb,  and 
attached  to  its  northern  wall,  wc  shall  find  a  sarcophagus,  suj^rtal  by 
brsdcets,  composed  each  of  two  monstrous  heads.  Monstrous  is  a  gentle 
word  to  describe  their  intense  deformity  of  the  worst  class,  because  without 
either  terror  or  humour.  They  are  interesting  as  examples  of  Italian  eflbrt 
at  the  grotesque,  an  eflbrt  which  almost  invariably  fails  except  when  made  fay 
the  great  painters.  The  mediaeval  sculptors,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
north,  are  all  devoid  of  invention,  except  of  beauty ;  and  the  sculptor  of  this 
tomb  has  been  incapable  of  conceiving  the  latter  also.  His  fidlure  is,  how^ 
ever,  greatest  when  he  has  worked  on  the  largest  scale  and  given  his  feeble 
fency  the  hardest  work ;  the  heads  are  made  monstrous  merely  by  expanding 
noses  and  lips,  putting  on  asses'  ears;  filling  the  mouths  with  large  conical 
teeth  and  other  devices,  such  as  might  occur  to  any  idle  schoolboy,  but 
arranged  with  less  humour  or  power  than  most  schoolboys  would  show  in  a 
listless  scrawl  on  a  fly-leaf. 

The  sarcophagus  has  five  figures ;  two  male  saints  at  its  angles  where  it 
touches  the  wall,  a  female  saint  and  angel  placed  exactly  as  in  the  Morosini 
tomb  at  the  outer  angles,  and  a  Madonna  in  the  centre.  The  work  of  these 
figures  is  worse  even  than  that  of  the  Morosini ;  the  faces  utterly  base  and 
lifeless ;  but  a  glance  at  the  disposition  of  the  draperies  at  the  angles  will 
show  the  spectator  the  same  idea  filling  the  sculptor's  mind,  of  the  angels  at 
the  Ducal  Palace  angles.  And  as  he  examines  the  sarcophagus  farther,  he  will 
be  struck  by  more  remarkable  correspondence  in  the  floral  ornamentations. 
He  will  find  that  all  this  latter  is  exceedingly  fine ;  and  when  he  compares  it 
with  that  of  the  Morosini  tomb,  also,  it  will  be  remembered,  excellent,  he  will 
perhaps  be  disposed  to  think  both  the  work  of  men  who  had  been  employed 
hi  architectural  and  decorative  carving,  and  were  just  beginning  to  try  their 
hand  at  figures ;  while,  in  portions  of  the  ornamentation  of  this  latter  tomb, 
he  will  recognise  arrangements  with  which  he  is  already  fiuniliar  on  the 
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shafts  of  the  Dacal  Palace.     It  is  moot  fortunate^  therefore^  that  along'  the 
centre  of  its  basic  plinth  runs  the  inscription  in  deep  and  bold  letters : — 

'' 1I.C.C.CXLVII.    DI    XXV   MARCH   SCPULTURA   D^^    MARCI 
JUSnNIANO.    S.   JOANNI8   BRAOULS   IT   EO   EREDUM/' 

The  Venetian  Latin  of  the  fourteenth  century  appears  to  have  been  liaUe 
to  as  great  an  occasional  decadence  as  its  sculptures,  but  the  meaning  of  the 
legend  is  not  ambiguous : — 

''  I4dh  March,  1347.  The  tomb  of  Master  Mark  Justinian  (Messer 
Marco  Giustiniani  would  be  the  Italian  translation)^  of  St.  John  Bragoky 
and  of  his  heirs." 

It  is  therefore  worth  our  pains  to  examine  the  details  of  this  tomb 
carefully.  The  inscription  just  quoted  runs  along  the  flat  central  fillet  of 
the  basic  plinth^  whose  profile  [reference  to  intended  illustration]  is  remark* 
able  for  the  flat  extension  of  its  upper  and  lower  ogee  curves-~otherwise 
closely  resembling  the  Morosini  one.  The  panel  moulding  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Morosini^  having  also  the  gabled  dentil,  but  the 
panels  are  filled  with  slabs  of  a  coarsefy  crjrstallized  red  granite.  The  leaf 
moulding  has  already  been  given,  being  valuable  as  a  dated  example,  at  Plate 
xvi.  vol.  i  ;^  but  that  drawing  being  worked  up  in  London  from  an  outline 
sketdi  is  a  little  too  finished  in  effect  The  real  moulding  looks  harder  and 
simpler,  and  is  very  rigid  in  its  polygonal  folds  of  leaf.  But  the  genius 
of  tiie  sculptor  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  decoration  of  the  lateral 
figures.  The  Madonna,  curiously  enough,  is  as  simple  in  dress  as  coarse  in 
feature,  but  still  remarkable  as  answering  to  that  of  the  Morosini  tomb  in 
being  the  adoption  of  a  popular  type.  The  Christ  stands  upon  her  lap ;  and 
holds  in  His  hand  two  roses.  A  curtain  is  hung  behind  the  group,  which  two 
cherubs  peep  over  in  a  sufficiently  ludicrous  manner,  another  pair  being 
introduced  at  the  side  of  the  throne. 

The  lateral  figures,  being  destitute  of  such  accessories,  and  much  de- 
pendent on  their  dress  for  their  interest,  have  had  it  enriched  with  chequer- 
ing bead  patterns  very  beautifully,  and  even  their  glories  worked  as  they  are 
in  the  illuminations  of  Fra  Angelico ;  besides  this,  they  each  stand  upon  a 
little  independent  basic  plinth,  which  is  worked  with  a  flat  leaf  ornament 
exactly  resembling  the  fillets  round  the  Ducal  Palace  capitals,  and  they  have 
spiral  shafts  behind  them,  whose  capitals  are  half  hidden  by  their  glories^ 
which  are  richer  in  workmanship  than  any  we  have  yet  met  with. 

.  .  .  [Further  details  follow,  not  intelligible  without  the  illustrations.] 

§  9.  The  Tomb  of  Si,  Isidore  (a.d.  1355  :  St.  Mark's) « 

We  come  now^  to  the  exquisite  tomb  of  St.  Isidore.  The  sarcophagus  itself 
is  laid  imder  a  round  arched  recess  behind  the  altar,  and  is  of  workmanship  so 
superior  both  to  that  of  the  ornaments  of  the  recess  itself  in  which  it  lies,  and 
to  that  of  all  the  other  sepulchral  monuments  in  Venice,  that  it  might  at 
first  be  supposed  to  be  by  the  hand  of  a  foreign  master.     Close  examination 

^  [VoL  IX.,  opposite  p.  965  ;  the  moulding  from  this  tomb  is  figure/in  the  phita] 
*  [Briefly  referred  to  above,  ch.  ii.  §  61,  p.  95.    For  St  Isidore,  and  the  bringing 
of  his  body  to  Venice,  see  St.  Maries  Rest,  §§  11, 148.] 

'  [t.e.  after  the  tomb  of  Andrea  Dandolo,  referred  to  in  eh.  ii.  §  61,  pp.  04-05.] 
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of  its  ornaments  has  however  induced  me  to  believe  that  it  is  an  extra- 
ordinary effort  by  the  best  Venetian  master  of  the  period,  and  that  it  owes 
its  superiority  to  the  affection  and  zeal  with  which  it  has  been  worked^  not 
to  the  skill  of  foreign  hands.  One  of  its  most  remarkable  features  is  the 
superiority  of  the  flower  ornamentation  to  the  recumbent  statue^  the  latter, 
though  highly  finished,  being  hard  and  ungraceful^  in  some  places  unnatural, 
in  its  lines.  The  sculptor  had  just  arrived  at  the  point  when  he  could 
thoroughly  master  the  disposition  of  the  lines  of  vegetation,  but  not  the  more 
difficult  contours  of  the  human  form.  This  circumstance  is  alone  sufficient  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  works  of  the  Pisan  and  Florentine  schools  ;  and  as  the 
flower  mouldings  themselves,  refined  though  they  be,  are  yet  entirely  modelled 
on  Venetian  types,  I  believe  we  may  safely  consider  this  monument  as  a 
kind  of  high  water-mark  for  Venetian  sculpture  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  plan  of  the  sarcophagus  is  shown  [reference  to  an  intended  figure]. 
Being  placed  in  a  recess,  it  was  useless  to  panel  the  sides  ;  indeed  the 
darkness  of  the  chapel  is  so  great  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  sec  even 
the  front. 

The  three  projecting  portions  are  each  wrought  into  a  square-headed 
niche,  with  a  shell  lightly  traced  on  the  back  of  it  behind  the  horizontal 
lintel,  this  lintel  being  sustained  by  two  spiral  shafts,  whose  length  is  eked  out 
by  pedestals  below,  and  short  pilasters  above — a  most  ungraceful  arrange- 
ment, but  redeemed  by  the  loveliness  of  the  carving  with  which  it  is  charged, 
and  evidently  adopted  with  the  intentibn  of  keeping  the  sarcophagus  square 
and  quiet  in  its  main  lines  (note  about  absence  of  Gothic  feeling  in  Sarco- 
phagus). 

These  niches  are  filled  by  three  saints,  of  whom  the  one  on  the  left,  with 
a  scroll,  is  the  Baptist ;  the  other  two,  bearing  books,  have  no  marks  whereby 
they  may  be  distinguished.  Their  drapery  is  well  and  freely  cast  (the  emer- 
gence of  the  foot  of  the  figure  on  the  right  hand  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
a  piece  of  design  hereafter  to  be  examined  on  the  Ducal  Palace),  but  there  is 
an  unmeaning  smile  in  the  faces,  the  lips  being  a  little  open,  marking  some 
inability  in  the  sculptor  to  express  his  intention.  In  the  panels  between  these 
niches  are  two  most  interesting  bas-reliefs.  In  that  on  the  left,  St.  Isidore, 
bound,  is  being  dragged  behind  a  horseman  who  scourges  his  horse  at  the 
gaUop,  over  rocks  and  briers,  in  a  wild  country,  these  facts  being  expressed 
in  sculptural  language  by  a  row  of  five  bushes  below  the  horse,  and  three 
trees  in  the  distance,  the  ground  being  broken  up  into  the  usual  formal 
upright  fragments  like  pieces  of  starch,  by  which  the  mediaeval  sculptors 
represent  rocks.  The  galloping  horse  is  wonderfully  spirited  for  the  period. 
Two  warriors  appear  in  the  distance  with  small  round  shields,  not  larger  than 
their  helmets,  the  latter  being  conical  and  without  crests — and  the  rest  of 
the  armour  evidently  meant  to  represent  Roman  costume.  This  is  still  more 
markedly  the  case  in  the  other  bas-relief,  where  the  executioner  who  beheads 
St.  Isidore  is  in  rich  Roman  mail.  Christ  appears  to  receive  the  martyr's 
soul,  in  the  centre  of   an    effulgence  of  rays    which  issues  from  a  conical 

f cloud  ?)  in  the  comer  of  the  bas-relief,  closely  resembling  that  figured  in  the 
second]  plate  of  the  Seven  Lamps,^  when  it  was  conjectured  to  represent 
a  burst  of  light  of  the  same  kind. 

>  [See  Vol  VIII.  p.  211.] 
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§  10.  Sinum  Dandolo  (a.d.  1360  :  Frari)^ 

High  up — some  thirty  feet  above  the  head^-on  the  western  wall  of  the 
Frari^  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle^  is  a  sarcophagus  removed  from  its  place  in 
one  of  the  chapels  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  '*  monument  to  Titian." 

It  can  just  be  seen,  at  its  present  distance,  that  the  two  statues  at  the 
angles  are  beautiful,  and  that  it  bears  an  inscription  on  its  basic  plinth.  As 
access  to  it  cannot  be  had  without  considerable  trouble,  the  reader  will  be 
glad  to  have  an  account  of  it     It  is  sustained  by  two  bold  brackets  (having 


the  gabled  dentil  moulding  in  front] 
lis.     The  profile  of  its  basic  plinth 


bearing  the  Dandolo  shield — six  fleur-de- 
reference  to  an  intended  plate]  is  highly 
curious — two  archivolt  mouldings  chasing  each  other  like  the  traceries  of  a 
flamboyant  window.  But  the  inscription,  which  is  engraved  on  the  flat  front 
of  the  plinth,  is  still  more  curious ;  perhaps  it  was  some  doctor,  jealous  of 
the  honour  of  Venetian  Latinity,  who  contrived  the  placing  of  the  sarcophagus 
where  the  legend  could  not  be  read.  We  may  be  thankful  it  was  not  effaced 
[the  inscription  as  in  the  text  above,  p.  97].*  A  notable  writing,  both  in  its 
manner  of  expression,  and  as  the  earliest  (to  my  knowledge)  eulogistic  epitaph 
in  Venice.     I  presume  we  may  consider  its  meaning  to  be  as  follows : — 

''The  tomb  of  Simon  Dandolo,  a  lover  of  justice,  and  desirous  of  promoting 
the  public  good.  .  .  ." 

The  sarcophagus  has  a  Madonna  in  the  centre,  and  the  two  Annunciatioa 
figures  at  the  sides,  the  panels  between  being  square,  and  of  plain  porphyry ; 
but  the  panel  moulding  is  of  a  new  form  [reference  to  intended  plate],  having 
a  sharp  long  dogtooth  above  the  cavetto,  and  its  roll  very  shallow.  The 
flower  plinth  at  the  top  of  the  sarcophagus  [similar  reference]  is  very  unusual 
in  the  arrangement  of  its  upper  fillet,  perhaps  it  was  once  surmounted  by  a 
dentil.  Its  leafage  and  roses  are  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  those  of 
Marco  Giustiniani,  fine  in  their  flow,  but  broad  and  coarsely  cut. 

The  great  interest  of  the  tomb  is  in  its  figures.  Even  from  below  the 
spectator  can  see  that  those  of  the  Annunciation  group  are  exceedingly 
beautiful ;  and  in  some  respects  they  do  not  gain  by  being  seen  close,  having 
been  probably,  as  well  as  the  leaf  plinth,  calculated  for  an  elevation  of  seven 
or  eight  feet  above  the  eye,  and  all  the  features  left  coarse  in  consequence. 
But  the  drapery  of  the  Annunziata  cannot  be  judged  of  at  thirty  feet 
distances,  for  it  is  singular  in  having  the  light  edges  of  various  folds  of  the 
drapery  traced  one  above  another  so  as  almost  to  chequer  the  front  of  the 
figure,  and  to  give  an  exquisite  delicacy  to  masses  otherwise  sufliciently 
simple.  The  drapery  of  the  enthroned  Madonna  in  the  centre  is  so  far 
inferior,  and  her  face — as  well  as  that  of  the  child — utterly  hard  and  lifeless 

*  It  is  curious  that  in  extant  works  on  Venice  it  is  actually  impossible  to  find,  I 
do  not  say  a  moulding  or  ornament,  but  even  so  much  as  an  inscription,  copied  with 
perfect  accuracy.  Zanotto,  for  instance,  who  has  given  this  legena,  has  taken  away 
naif  its  roundness  by  spelling  the  Justisia  with  a  ^^t"  (Justitia),  and  Chomum  with  an 
''  n  "  (Chomun),  and  in  his  drawing  of  the  tomb  puts  two  angels  instead  of  four. 


^  [For  a  brief  notice  of  this  tomb,  and  the  text  of  the  Latin  inscription,  see  above^ 
ch.  ii.  §  64,  p.  97.] 
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/it  ii  eurioiu  how  often  this  Is  the  esse  in  Venetian  tombs).  She  holds  a 
Dook  open,  on  whieh  die  infant  lays  its  hand,  as  it  sits  stiffly  upon  her  knee. 
Her  tfaorone  has  a  eircnlar  bade,  behind  whidh  fimr  tiny  i^iigds — heads  and 
ahoolders  only — ^hoM  np  a  curtain  whieh  tliey  peep  over.  The  throne  is  a 
▼eiy  cumhioiis  piece  of  nphohteiy,  but  veiy  Talual>le  as  a  piece  of  evUence ; 
its  aims  are  ornamented  by  a  series  of  square  paneb  separated  l^  the  ranning 
mouldings  [again  referenee  to  an  intended  plate]  crowned  by  [a  finialL  emcUy 
the  same  as  that  which  crowns  the  Dncal  Palace ;  these  panels  bcang  filled 
with  rose^  also  worked  like  those  of  the  Docal  Palace. 


1 11.  A  Nmmeiut  Tomb  (about  a.d.  1880:  Frari) 

It  is  worth  while,  before  we  leave  the  Frari  fior  the  present,  to  glanee 
at  the  tomb  on  the  south  wall  of  the  third  ehapel  counting  from  the  left,  on 
that  nest  the  choir,  on  the  north.  It  is  a  plain  sarcophagus,  with  a  Madonna 
and  Christ  in  the  centre,  and  two  angek  at  the  angles. 

At  first  the  spectator,  firom  the  excessive  hardness  of  the  draperies  and 
heaviness  of  features  in  the  figures — the  in&nt  looking  like  a  small 
Henry  VIII.,  ill  cut-^might  suppose  this  an  early  tomb,  but  a  glance  at  the 
Inzniiandy  contorted  leaves  of  its  brsdcet  will  undeceive  him.  I  have  only 
Immght  [nim  to  itl  so  that  he  may  see  a  piece  of  cheap  and  hurried  medisval 
work,  a  species  wnich,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  occurs  oftener  in  Venice  tlum 
elsewhere.  The  precise  date  of  the  monument  is  of  little  consequence,  it 
being  evidently  one  of  the  latest  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  neither  eon- 
sidering  its  commonness,  need  we  inquire  anxiously  to  whom  it  was  erected ; 
it  has  no  inscription,  and  as  the  shield  on  its  brackets^  now  colouriesi^  may 
belong  to  any  one  of  the  three  families,  Ohigi,  Lioni,  or  Riva,  any  curiosity 
we  may  fsel  about  it  is  little  likely  to  be  gratified.  But  it  is  worth  noticing 
as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  idea  of  the  marble  curtains,^  invented 
by  the  Pisan  sculptors,  had  taken  the  fancy  of  the  Italians,  just  as  the  veiled 
vestal  did  that  of  Londoners  in  1851.  "niere  was  in  this  tomb  no  proper 
opportunity  of  introducing  it,  as  it  has  neither  recumbent  statue  nor  canopy ; 
but  its  vulgar  sculptor,  uiinking  the  curtains  and  rod  the  main  things,  and 
their  use  of  very  little  consequence,  has  hung  them  up  at  the  back  of  the 
Madonna's  chair,  and  put  two  diminutive  angels  peeping  at  her  from  behind 
them.  .  .  .  fHere  follows  a  notice  of  various  details,  not  intelligible  without 
the  intendea  illustrations.]  Every  part  of  the  monument  bears  witness 
to  the  sculptor's  plagiarism  of  thought  and  idleness  in  execution. 


§  12.  Jacopo  Cavalli  (a.o.  1384:  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo)  ^ 

It  is  a  tomb  of  a  very  different  type  from  any  we  have  yet  met  with,  and 
had  it  escaped  injury,  one  of  the  most  important  in  Venice ;  but  its  three 
principal  statues  have  been  broken  away,  or  rather  removed,  for  there  are  no 

^  [See  above,  ch.  iL  S  72,  pp.  103-10^  for  remarks  on  the  development  of  this  motive 
in  the  monumental  sculpture  of  Venioe.1 
*  [See  also  above,  ch.  ii.  §  09,  p.  lOlJ 
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signs  of  Tiolence,  except  that  the  knight's  sword  is  broken.  He  died  in  ISM, 
and  the  tomb  is  remarkable  at  once  for  the  curious  severity  and  rudeness  of 
the  principal  figure,  and  for  the  richness  of  ornamental  detail  which  was 
gradually  corrupting  the  simplicity  of  Gothic  design.  .  .  . 

[Rusldn  then  gives  the  inscriptions — ''one  is  in  curious  Italian,  the  other 
in  still  more  curious  Latin."  The  sculptor's  inscription  has  already  been 
given  in  the  text  (p.  101) ;  the  epitaph  is  as  follows : — ] 

''  MIUTIE   SPLBDOR   LATKQ.    TREMIdUS   IN   ARMIS 
Hie   DB   CAVALUS  JACOBUS  FUIT.    ALTAQ.    GBSSTT 
PRO   VBNBTIS  CAPUT   ARMIOBRU    DO    FULMINAT   HOSTBS 
UNIO   QUE  TANTU   CAPIT   HBC    DOMUS  ARTA   SBPULCRI 
DBCBSSrr   MCCCLXXXIIII   DIB   ZXIIII   JANUARII." 

The  contraction  over  the  ''  e  "  in  **  splendor  "  has  been  curiously  missed  in 
the  upper  inscription,  and  the  rest  of  its  broken  Latin  cannot  be  mended,  but 
its  meaning  appears  to  be : — 

''  This  was  James  Cavalli,  the  light  of  soldiership,  and  fur  dreaded 
in  arms.  He  fell  illustriously  while  he  headed  the  Venetians  and  crushed 
their  enemies,  whom  only  Uiis  narrow  house  of  the  tomb  now  receives. 
He  died  1384,  on  the  24th  day  of  January."  * 

There  was  some  reason  also  for  assuring  us  that  the  work  was  done  in 
stone,  for  every  part  of  it  is  thickly  painted,  and  in  a  maimer  more  resembling 
the  colour  usually  given  to  wood  than  to  marble. 

It  is  a  sarcophagus,  sustained  on  brackets,  formed  by  the  spandrils  of 
a  flat  trefoiled  arch,  whose  cusps  are  cut  clear.  It  is  this  character  which 
gives  the  tomb  its  great  importance  as  a  piece  of  evidence.  On  these  brackets 
rests  a  cabled  basic  plinth  which  has  spread  into  a  semicircular  projection 
in  the  centre,  and  into  long  almond-shaped  tablets  at  the  angles  of  the 
sarcophagus,  in  order  to  receive  the  three  principal  statues,  now  lost.  They 
are  drawn,  however,  in  the  work  of  Zanotto,  already  so  often  referred  to,^  and 
appear  to  have  been  fine.  They  represented  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 
There  are  besides  .  .  .  [Passage  missing  in  the  MS.  which  continues : — ] 

There  has  doubtless  been  a  Madonna  with  male  and  female  saint  on 
each  side,  as  usual,  but  besides  these,  there  are  in  six  elliptical  panels  on 
the  front  of  the  sarcophagus  richly  cut  figures  of  the  animal  types  of  the 
Evangelists,  and  two  saints  bearing  scrolls,  while  beneath  the  trefoiled  arch 
which  supports  the  tomb,  an  angel  is  carved,  expanding  its  wings  over  the 
inscription.  The  richness  of  religious  imagery  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
occurrence  both  on  the  tomb  and  the  knight's  armour  of  the  crimson  scallop, 

*  His  services  are  recounted  at  some  length  by  Zanotto.  He  commanded  the 
Venetian  laud  forces  in  the  war  against  Leopold  of  Austria,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  by  Pisani  to  posts  of  trust  at  Malamocco  and  St  Nicolo  di  Lido.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  bold  and  successful  soldier,  but  no  light  is  otherwise  thrown 
upou  his  character,  except  a  somewhat  unfavourable  one,  where  we  find  him  refusing 
to  assault  Feltre  because  the  senate  would  not  fi^rant  his  soldiers  the  pillage  of  the 
town.     His  wife  was  Constance,  daughter  of  Guglielmo  della  Scala. 


^  [For  Zanotto,  see  above,  pp.  101,  247.] 
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showing  be  had  been  to  the  Holy  Land.*  His  armour  is  a  peaked  crestless 
helmet,  fastened  by  clasps  to  the  gorget,  all  of  compact  steel,  the  gorget 
descending  low  on  the  breast  and  fringed  at  the  edge.  At  the  shoulders 
there  is  a  piece  of  chain  mail,  which  opens  in  front  to  admit  the  arm  fneoes, 
and  &8tened  over  their  joint.  The  body  armour  is  all  compact  steel,  bat 
the  edge  of  a  shirt  of  chain  mail  appears  under  it  at  the  middle.  The 
armour  for  the  limbs  is  of  course  all  solid.  The  gorget  is  bestrewn  with 
crimson  scallop-shells ;  there  is  a  delicate  trefoil  (ogee  in  the  upper  foil)  on 
the  sheath  of  the  sword.  .  .  .^ 

The  face  of  the  figure  has  the  mouth  slightly  open,  and  is  rigid  and  hard, 
but  the  ornamental  work  is  full  of  picturesque  power,  and  very  like  that  of 
the  Four  Evangelists'  house.'  The  features  of  all  the  human  faces  are  hard 
and  lifeless,  but  the  animals'  heads,  the  armour,  feathers,  and  hair,  are  all 
worked  excellently,  but  more  especially  the  armour,  one  of  the  sharpest  and 
best-cut  pieces  of  costume  in  Venice.  The  face  may  perhaps  be  meant  to  re- 
present that  of  a  man  slain  in  battle — the  open  mouth  gives  it  a  ghastliness* 
very  unusual  in  effigies  on  tombs — but  it  is  also  ill  cut,  and  seen  to  disadvantage 
through  the  small  opening  of  the  helmet. 

The  mouldings  of  the  trefoil  arches  which  support  this  tomb  .  .  .  [refer- 
ence to  intended  Plate]  will  be  seen  to  resemble  closely  those  of  the  Bernardo 
tomb  [§  15.]  The  basic  plinth  has  its  central  roll  cabled  with  leaves  at  the 
angles.  The  draperies  of  this  tomb  are,  however,  more  loose  and  far  less 
severely  designed  than  those  of  the  Bernardo,  showing  considerably  more 
Renaissance  character;  the  upper  leaf  plinth  of  this  tomb  is  just  as  heavy, 
confused,  and  ineffective  as  that  of  the  Bernardo  tomb  is  beautiful,  and  the 
leafage  which  fills  the  spandrils  is  also  valueless.  It  is  curious  that  so  much 
picturesque  power  should  be  shown  in  the  animal  figures,  and  so  little  in 
the  easier  leafage  decoration.     It  is  possible  they  may  be  by  different  hands. 


§  IS.   The  Doge  Pietro  Mocenigo  (a.d.  1476  :  Frari)^ 

A  great  arch,  flanked  by  six  round-headed  niches,  carrying  statues  in  Roman 
armour.  On  the  pedestal,  Hercules  destroying  the  Nemean  Lion  and  Hydra, 
and  trophies  of  Roman  armour.  These  male  figures  in  Roman  armour,  one 
with  drapery  thrown  over  it,  carry  the  sarcophagus,  on  the  top  of  which 
stands  the  Doge  in  an  attitude  of  triumph  ;  two  youths  on  each  side  in 
Roman  dresses.  Above  the  whole  arch,  a  bas-relief  which  I  cannot  make 
out ;  it  may  be  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria  (it  is,  according  to  Selvatico, 

*  That  an  angel  should  be  found  spreading  its  wings  over  a  tombstone  would  by 
no  means  imply  richness  of  religious  imagery  in  our  days,  when  angelic  character  is 
supposed  to  consist  in  a  child's  face  with  fiit  cheeks  between  bird's  wings,  cherubs  of 
this  species  being  generally  furnished  by  the  brace,  like  game.  But  in  the  olden  time 
it  was  not  so ;  and  the  angel  is  in  the  present  case  a  carefully  wrought  and  fully  draped 
figure,  its  wings  formed  of  sharp  sword-like  plumes,  and  far  expanded. 


^  [The  passage  here  omitted  is  almost  identical  with  the  last  seven  lines  ot  §  69  on 
p.  101,  above.] 

*  [For  this  house,  see  Vol.  X.  p.  309.] 
[For  a  general  reference  to  toe  style  of  this  tomb,  see  above,  ch.  ii.  §  78,  p.  108.] 
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the  Maries  with  the  Angel  at  the  Sepulchre).  A  figure  at  the  top  of  all 
may  be  a  saiiit  (or  Christ,  according  to  Selvaticp) :  I  cannot  teU.  No  mortal 
ean  tell  what  any  of  the  other  figures  are  meant  for.  On  the  sarcophagus, 
two  has-relie£s — ^very  delicate  and  quite  invisible  from  below,  but  sweetly 
composed  in  the  best  cinquecento  manner— of  a  Turk  giving  keys,  and  a 
woman  receiving  them  with  train.  Expressionless,  but  very  graceful,  and 
full  of  curious  landscape  with  cypresses  and  trees  like  this  [reference  to  a 
sketch],  all  double,  and  architectural  background  with  beautiful  little  figures 
in  windows. 

All  is  finely  cut,  and  the  anatomy  good  and  gesture  graceful ;  the  flower 
work  exceedingly  fine  and  lovely  (explain  character  of  all  Renaissance  flower 
work  m  toio,  dividing  into  classical  as  in  all  their  tombs,  and  natural  as  in 
cloister  of  Carmini).^  But  in  this  tomb  study  the  attitude  of  Hercules  in  the 
two  bas-reliefs — the  calibre  of  the  man  is  given  by  it ;  he  turns  his  back 
to  the  Hydra  while  he  hits  at  it. 


§  14.  The  Doge  Giovanni  Mocenigo  (a.d.  1485  :  Frari)^ 

It  is  a  series  of  flat  architraves,  piled  one  above  another  on  composite 
shafts,  with  round-headed  concha  niches,  and  one  on  each  side,  containing 
two  finely  draped  female  figures,  without  any  meaning  that  I  can  discover. 
Under  the  level  roof  of  the  architrave  is  placed  a  plain  square  sarcophagus, 
intensely  simple,  the  whole  monument  affecting  the  greatest  purity.  This 
sarcophagus  bears  the  curious  symbol  of  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  on  one,  two,  and 
three  towers — thus  [reference  to  a  sketch].  It  bears  a  second  pseudo-sarco- 
phagus, and  on  this  a  recumbent  figure  very  well  cut ;  the  hands  there  both, 
and  face  complete,  but  the  fingers  are  blunt,  even  square  at  the  ends,  and 
vulgarly  laid,  and  the  £ftce  heavy,  yet  intellectual,  like  Whewell,^  but  swelled, 
and  without  his  bright  eyes. 

Above  the  sarcophagus,  under  this  architrave,  is  a  semicircular  lunette 
containing  a  bas-relief  representing  St.  John  Baptist  interceding  with  the 
Madonna  and  Christ  for  the  Doge,  who  kneels  at  their  feet.  The  face  is 
evidently  a  careful  portrait  in  both  sculptures,  for  the  recumbent  figure  and 
small  kneeling  Doge  tally  exactly.  The  figure  of  St.  John  is  very  beseeching 
and  expressive,  but  he  beseeches  in  the  style  of  a  suppliant  at  the  Opera, 
while  the  infant  instead  of  looking  kind,  as  it  is  intended  to  do,  has  the  grin 
of  excessive  cunning.  The  Madonna's  feet  are  excessively  awkward,  perhaps 
with  some  view  to  being  seen  from  below.  On  the  other  side  of  her  throne 
an  (attendant  ?)  in  Roman  armour  seems  giving  the  Doge's  cap  to  an  angel !  or 
putting  it  aside  with  an  expression  of  sorrow.     Not  so  bad,  neither,  in  idea. 

The  basement  is  occupied  in  the  centre  by  two  angels,  in  the  usual 
attitudes,  one  leg  up  behind,  holding  the  inscription ;  on  each  side  of  this  is 
a  bas-relief — of  baptism — that  of  Christ  on  the  lefl — all  very  finely  cut,  but 
the   figures  long  and  meagre — odd   that  in  degenerate  days  it  seems  that 

'  [For  the  flower-work  in  the  cloister  of  the  Carmini,  see  below,  Venetian  Index^ 
p.  366.] 


^  [See,  again,  p.  108  above.] 
3  [For  Raskin's  i 


acquaintance  with  Whewell,  see  Vol.  VIII.  p.  xl.] 
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•eulptored  men  become  meagre,  led  men  obese.  The  landscape  is  hiclily 
wroaglit,  with  grass,  trees,  and  architecture,  all  delicate,  bat  utterly  withoiit 
invention — ^water  of  Jordan  comes  out  of  a  care  and  runs  tnubr  the  bank  on 
which  Baptist  stands,  entirelT  undermining  it.  Three  naked  children  with 
wings  stand  on  Ihe  opposite  shore — a  pretty  noup  of  admiring  Cupida.  On 
the  other  Mde,  another  baptism  of  some  infidel;  there  is  a  Turic  in  backmrnnd 
— and  a  naked  woman:  the  person  baptising  is  an  old  man  fully  uaped. 
The  baptised  person  bows  oyer  an  altar  with  Roman  rams'  heads  at  angles 
qn^,  is  this  unction  instead  of  baptism  ? 

Take  care  to  explain  the  thin,  sharp-edged  character  on  which  all  Renais- 
sance sculpture  depends  for  its  piquancy,  especially  in  these  small  pictures, 
which  are  generaUy  capital.  The  more  Renaissance  sculpture  resembles 
p^«ng  the  better  it  always  is.  Consider  this :  Why  had  they  such  great 
painters  and  in  Venice  no  great  sculptors  at  this  period  ?  ^ 


§  15.  Pidro  Bernardo  (Fran)' 

In  the  last,  or  seventh  chapel  counting  from  left  to  right  in  the  Firari,  is  a 
tomb  composed  merely  of  a  sarcophagus  sustained  on  brackets,  under  which 
is  a  tablet  with  this  inscription : — 

''  Hieronymo  .  patri  .  Laurentio  .  patruo  viris  illustris  et  optimis  patrie  bene- 
meritis  .  Petrus  Bemardus  pietatis  cultor  suorum  memor  hoc  consecravit.  Ob. 
ILD.  M ensis  Apr." 

The  monument  is,  however,  evidently  a  work  far  anterior  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  having  been  left  uninscribed,  and  only  bearing  on  its  brackets 
the  Bernardo  shield,  seems  to  have  been  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of 
his  fiither  and  uncle  by  this  Peter  Bernardo  in  a  manner  more  remarkable  for 
filial  piety  than  common  honesty.  We  cannot  therefore  use  this  monument 
in  positive  evidence,  but  a  glance  at  its  delicate  chiselling  will  show  it  to  be  at 
all  events  laie  fourteenth  century  work,  perhaps  even  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth^  and  it  is  therefore  remarkable  as  one  of  the  latest  occurrences  of 
simple  form  of  sarcophagus,  as  well  as  of  the  sweet  religious  feeling  of  the 
earlier  ages.  In  its  centre  the  Madonna  and  Christ  are  seated  under  a  sheU 
canopy,  the  Christ  holding  a  bird  in  His  hand.  Saint  Joseph,  and  a  female 
figure  with  a  book,  are  at  the  sides  of  the  throne,  and  two  very  noble  male  figures 
(one  the  Baptist)  are  at  the  angles.  The  draperies  are  well  cast,  though  not 
fine  in  feeling  (explain  difference  between  a  well  cast  and  a  feeling  drapery). 
Those  over  the  knees  of  the  Madonna  are  remarkably  elaborate  and  w^ 
worth  careful  study,  and  the  leaf  plinth  which  crowns  the  sarcophagus  is  one 
of  the  most  exquisitely  turned  in  Venice,  but  slightly  thin  and  meagre  in 
effort  from  below.  Its  profile  [reference  to  intended  illustration]  is  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  sharp  angle  at  the  base  on  which  the  furrows  of  the  leafage 
fiilling  cut  it  into  a  somewhat  ungraceful  serrated  edge,  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  of  the  meagreness  of  the  moulding.  The  heads  of  the  leaves  at  the  top 
are  exquisitely  touched,  and  when  they  meet  each  other  cut  through,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Isidore  tomb,  but  the  breadth  and  beauty  of  the  Isidore 


^  [Rttskin  partly  worked  oat  this  subject  in  ch.  ii.  §§  90-81,  pp.  118-119  abova] 
*  [See,  onoe  more,  p.  .106  above ;  see  also  p.  379  below.] 
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moulding  it  lost ;  the  sculptor  has  crumpled  the  leaves  too  much^  and  they 
look  thin  and  frost-bitten  in  distant  effect. 

The  panel  moulding  [a  similar  reference]  is  quite  plain,  but  wrought  with 
great  finish.  Its  substitution  of  the  roll  for  the  dentil  marks  the  later  date 
of  the  monument ;  and  keeping  this  in  mind,  the  spectator  ought  most 
carefully  to  observe  the  utter  coarseness  and  rudeness  of  the  features  of  the 
Madonna  and  Christ.  The  nearer  they  are  seen  the  more  disagreeable  they 
will  be  found  ;  and  there  is  another  mark  of  failing  sentiment  in  the  action  of 
the  bird  in  the  infant's  hand,  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  ornamental  effect,  is 
carved  with  a  hawk's  head,  and  appears  to  be  biting  the  hand  which  holds 
it.  All  these  circumstances  are  of  importance  as  collective  evidences  of  the 
turns  which  the  artistical  mind  was  taking — but  more  especially  the  coarseness 
of  feature  in  the  Madonna  and  Christ — ^significative  of  a  want  of  love  for 
holiness  or  purity  which  was  rapidly  to  make  Venice  the  centre  of  the  vices  of 
Europe.  It  is  the  more  curious  and  significative,  because  the  faces  of  the 
aged  male  saints  are  very  beautiful  in  expression,  the  senatorial  character 
still  preserving  the  types  of  nobility  in  the  features  of  aged  manhood,  which 
the  young  female  countenance  had  entirely  lost. 


§  16.  The  Doge  Nicolaus  Marcellus  (a.d.  1474 :  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo)  ^ 

In  St.  John  and  Paul  on  left,  a  sarcophagus  with  its  double  urn  above  com- 
pletely developed  recumbent  figure  heavy  faced,  one  side  of  face  only  exe- 
cuted, but  both  hands  are  there  and  of  finer  model  than  usual.  Entire  figure 
utterly  slovenly,  drapery  thrown  any  way,  merely  to  look  like  a  figure  in 
the  distance. 

It  lies  under  an  arch  supported  by  entablatures,  etc.,  and  two  shafts, 
themselves  sustained  first  by  a  shallow  projecting  plinth,  and  then  by  two 
small  brackets ;  caryatid  figures  about  two  feet  high  on  three  legs,  one  coming 
from  the  middle  of  body,  monstrous  and  inequivalent  to  weight.  The  four 
female  figures  (Virtues  ?)  on  the  planks  are  very  finely  carved,  as  fine  as  any 
cinque  cento  work  I  know,  and  sweet  in  expression,  feeble  in  design. 

Under  the  arch,  a  bas-relief  of  I  know  not  what  saint  presenting  Doge  to 
Madonna,  as  usual :  an  attendant  in  Roman  armour  on  the  other  side  carrying 
a  flag.  The  Madonna  exceedingly  beautiful — very  pure  and  Peruginesque — 
the  whole  bas-relief  most  careful  and  beautiful  in  its  way.  The  thin  drapery 
of  the  Madonna  exquisite.     It  is  all  quite  invisible  from  below. 

A  small  figure  of  Christ  put  on  top  of  entablature,  where  no  one  would 
find  it  out. 

[The  study  of  this  tomb  suggested  to  Ruskin  the  following  points  to  work 
out  in  sketch  of  Renaissance : — "  Effect  of  knowledge  in  general  on  art. 

Design :  How  different  from  imitative  sculpture.  To  carve  a  man,  or 
carve  a  tree,  no  art.     Botany  or  anatomy. 

Pretty  figures  gracefully  felt — not  design. 

Renaissance  generally  loses  sight  of  design  for  execution,  and  always  of 
sentiment  in  design  "'\ 

^  [This  monument  is  shown  in  Plate  155  of  the  work  by  Cicognara  and  Zanotto 
referred  to  above,  p.  101  n.] 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 

(1851) 

The  purpose  of  this  work  has  akeady  been  stated  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  First  Volume  of  the  text.^  A  few 
words  are  still  necessary  respecting  the  manner  of  its  exe- 
cution. 

Had  I  supposed  myself  to  possess  the  power  of  becoming 
a  painter,  I  should  have  devoted  every  available  hour  of 
my  life  to  its  cultivation,  and  never  have  written  a  line. 
But  the  power  of  drawing,  with  useful  accuracy,  objects 
which  will  remain  quiet  to  be  drawn,  is  within  every  one's 
reach  who  will  pay  the  price  of  care,  time,  and  exertion. 
This  price  I  have  paid;  and  I  trust,  therefore,  that  the 
drawings  which  either  now,  or  at  any  future  period,  I  may 
lay  before  the  public,  will  not  be  found  deficient  in  such 
ordinary  draughtsmanship  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  fid- 
filment  of  their  purposes ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
will  never  lay  claim  to  any  higher  merit  than  that  of 
faithful  studies.^ 

I  never  draw  architecture  in  outline,  nor  unless  I  can 
make  perfect  notes  of  the  forms  of  its  shadows,  and  foci  of 
its  lights.  In  completing  studies  of  this  kind,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me,  that  the  most  expressive  and  truthful  effects 
were  to  be  obtained  (at  least  when  the  subject  presented 
little  variation  of  distances)  by  bold  Rembrandtism ;  that 
is  to  say,  by  the  sacrifice  of  details  in  the  shadowed  parts, 
in  order  that  greater  depth  of  tone  might   be  afforded  on 

^  [See  Vol.  IX  p.  8^  and  advertisement  below,  p.  813.] 

'  [For  other  passages  in  which  Ruskin  refers  to  his  own  drawings  see  Vol.  VIII. 
pp.  4,  276,  and  Modem  Painters,  voL  iii.^  preface^  §§  6,  6.] 
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the  lights.  Studies  made  on  such  a  system,  if  successful, 
resemble  daguerreotypes;  and  those  which  I  have  hitherto 
published,  both  in  the  Seven  LampSy  and  in  the  text  of  the 
present  work,  have  been  mistaken  by  several  persons  for 
copies  of  them.  Had  they  been  so,  I  should  certainly  not 
have  stated  them  to  be  copies  of  my  own  drawings ;  *  but 
I  have  used  the  help  of  the  daguerreotjrpe  without  scruple 
in  completing  many  of  the  mezzotinted  subjects  for  the 
present  series;  and  I  much  regret  that  artists  in  general  do 
not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  perpetuate  some  of  the 
beautiful  effects  which  the  daguerreotjrpe  alone  can  seize. 

When  the  subject  is  either  dependent  on  colour,  or  of 
too  little  importance  absolutely  to  require  elaboration  of 
effect,  it  will  generally  be  expressed  by  tinted  lithography; 
but  even  of  such  less  important  subjects  there  are  several 
which  I  should  be  glad  to  mezzotint,  if  possible ;  and  the 
number  of  mezzotints  which  I  can  give  must,  in  great  part, 
depend  on  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  work:  there 
will,  at  any  rate,  be  one  in  each  number ;  there  are  two  in 
the  present  one,  and  there  will  be  two  in  the  last.  It  was 
stated  in  the  prospectus  that  there  would  be  five  plates  in 
each  number;  when,  however,  there  are  several  connected 
with  the  same  subject,  and  of  slight  details,  they  will  be 
considered  as  one  plate,  and  marked  with  one  number, 
distinguished  only  by  letters ;  as  in  Plate  5  and  5b.  of  the 
present  number. 

As  I  cannot  be  certain  of  the  order  in  which  the  subjects 
may  be  ready  for  publication,  the  number  of  each  will  be 
marked,  for  reference  merely,  in  small  Arabic  figures  at  the 
bottom  of  the  plate  on  the  left-hand  side;  as  the  series 
advances,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  convenient  to  arrange 
them  in  a  different  order.^ 

But  for  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  numbers  I 

*  With  two  exceptions^  as  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  Seven  Lamps  [VoL  VIII. 
p.  4,  and  also  another  exception  as  stated  in  The  Stonee  qf  Venice,  VoL  X.  p.  810  n.] 

^  [llie  numbers  were  omitted  in  ed.  2,  and  are  not  here  shown.] 
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cannot  answer;  and  my  health  and  avocations  may,  in 
many  unforeseen  ways,  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the 
work  Each  nmnber,  however,  will,  as  far  as  regards  the 
subjects  contained  in  it,  be  complete  in  itself;  and  sub- 
scribers are  not  considered  as  pledged  to  continue  to  receive 
the  work  any  longer  than  they  may  desire  to  do  so. 

My  best  thanks  are  finally  due  to  Mr.  Lupton,  Mr. 
Boys,  and  the  other  engravers  of  the  various  Plates,*  for 
their  careful  execution  of  the  portions  of  the  work  entrusted 
to  each.* 

^  [For  notes  on  Ruskin's  engraven,  see  VoL  IX.  pp.  xlix.^  1.] 
'  [The  following  is  the  original  Announcement  of  the  work^  reprinted  from  the 
and  of  the  first  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  The  Stones  qf  Venice : — 
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PROSPECTUS, 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  found  it  impossible  to  reduce  to  the  size  of  an  octavo  volume  all  the 
sketches  made  to  illustrate  his  intended  Essay  on  Venetian  Architecture ;  at  leasts 
without  loss  of  accuracy  in  detail :  he  has  thought  it  better  to  separate  some  of  the 
plates  from  the  text,  than  either  to  throw  the  latter  into  a  folio  form,  or  diminish  the 
fidelity  of  the  drawings.  The  subjects  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  Essay  will  alone  therefore  be  reduced,  and  publishea  with  the  text; 
the  rest  will  be  engraved  in  the  size  of  the  drawings,  and  will  form  a  separate  work, 
which,  though  referred  to  in  the  text,  will  not  be  essential  to  the  reading  of  it.  The 
Essay  will  thus  be  made  accessible  in  a  form  involving  the  least  possible  expense  to 
the  general  reader,  and  those  who  may  be  more  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  may 
possess  the  book  of  illustrations  executed  on  a  scale  large  enough  for  the  expresaion 
of  all  details. 

A  short  explanatory  text  will  be  given  with  each  number  of  the  large  plates,  so  as 
to  save  the  trouble  of  reference  to  erratic  notices  in  the  Essay. 

In  order  to  prevent  future  disappointment,  Mb.  Ruskin  wishes  it  especiaUy  to  be 
observed  that  very  few  of  the  drawings  will  be  of  entire  buildings.  Nearly  all  the 
subjects  are  porHone  of  buildings,  drawn  with  the  single  purpose  of  giving  perfect 
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enmples  of  their  architecture^  bat  not  pietoriftl  arrangements.  Many  of  the  rabjeeta 
will^  nowever^  be  found  to  poaten  much  pictureaaue  value,  especially  those  meno- 
tinted ;  but  others  will  be  separate  details— capitals,  cornices,  or  other  ornaments — 
which  can  possess  interest  only  for  those  who  desire  to  enter  earnestly  into  the  subject 
of  Venetian  Architecture.  The  chief  value  of  the  plates  will  be  their  almost  servile 
veracity — a  merit  which  wiU  be  appreciated  when  the  buildings  themselves  are  no 
more ;  and  they  perish  daily. 

Each  Pkrt  will  contain  Five  Plates,  engraved  by  the  first  artists ;  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  facsimiles  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  original  drawings,  but  of  mixed  character ;  some 
will  be  finished  mezzotints,  some  tinted  lithographs,  and  some  mere  woodcuts,  or  line- 
engravings,  Hke  Plates  z.  and  xi.  of  the  octavo  volume.  There  will  be  at  least  one 
mesaotint  in  each  number. 

The  First  Part  vrill  shortly  appear,  and  the  work  will  be  completed  as  rapidly  as 
possible ;  but  the  author  cannot  pledge  himself  to  any  stated  time  for  the  appearance 
of  the  Pkrts. 

Fifty  India  Proofs  only  will  be  taken  on  Atlas  Folio,  price  Two  Guineas  each  part ; 
and  only  a  limited  number  of  plain  impressions  will  be  printed  in  the  first  instance, 
which  will  be  appropriated  to  subscribers.] 
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No.  28a] 
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Descriptions  of  the  Plates 


PLATE   1 

THE   DUCAL  PALACE 

Twentieth  Capital 

This  capital  belongs  to  the  twentieth  shaft  of  the  lower 
arcade  (the  method  of  numbering  the  shafts  having  been 
already  stated  at  p.  54  of  the  First  Volume  of  the  text).  I 
have  chosen  it  for  the  subject  of  the  first  Plate,  because  it 
is  representative  of  the  general  characters  of  the  sculpture  in 
the  central  Venetian  Gothic ;  that  Gothic  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  city,  and  whose  rise  and  degradation  are  coincident 
with  those  of  her  fortunes. 

It  is  drawn  on  a  large  scale  ^  that  its  details  may  be  fully 
visible ;  even  down  to  the  bees  which  cluster  on  the  honey- 
comb in  the  bear's  mouth.*  The  shaft  is  seven  feet  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  base,  and  the  capital  octagonal,  having 
leaves  set  on  the  angles,  and  heads  of  animals  on  the  sides, 
each  with  its  peculiar  prey  in  its  mouth,  and  its  name  in- 
scribed on  the  tore  above ;  while  a  leaf  or  flower  is  set 
beneath  each  head,  of  different  design  on  every  side.  The 
order  of  the  animals,  with  the  sections  of  mouldings  and 
other  details,  will  be  given  hereafter.^ 

^  [Here  reduced  from  18  in.  x  11^  to  6j  x  4j,] 

'  [For  other  references  to  this  capital^  see  Modem  Paintern,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.   IV. 
p.  307  n.) ;  and  Stmes  of  Venice,  Vol.  IX.  p.  277,  Vol.  X.  p.  418.1 

^  [The  publication  of  The  Examples  was^  however^  suspended  before  this  was  done.] 
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PLATE  2 

ARABIAN  WINDOWS 

In  Campo  Santa  Maria  Mater 

This  group  of  windows  is  the  only  remnant  of  a  small 
palace,  modernized  in  all  its  other  parts :  but  it  is  one  of 
the  richest  fragments  in  the  city:  and  a  beautiful  example 
of  the  fantastic  arches  which  I  believe  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Arabs.  I  defer  my  special  account  of  it,^  noting 
at  present  only  what  might  otherwise  have  been  supposed 
errors  in  the  drawing,  that  two  of  the  circular  ornaments 
at  the  points  of  the  arches  are  larger  than  the  rest;  that 
the  lateral  windows  are  broader  than  the  three  intermediate 
ones ;  and  that,  of  the  lateral  windows  themselves,  the  one 
on  the  right  is  broader  than  that  on  the  left. 

In  nearly  every  group  of  windows  in  Venice,  belonging 
to  this  transitional  or  Arabic  period,  the  same  thing  takes 
place,— one  of  the  lateral  openings  is  larger  than  all  the  rest ; 
and  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  discover  the  reason  for 
such  an  arrangement,  as  these  groups  of  windows  appear  to 
have  always  lighted  one  room  only. 

The  tesselated  and  fragmentary  incrustations  are  of 
marble,  the  capitals  and  shafts  (I  think)  of  Istrian  stone,  the 
walls  of  brick,  whether  formerly  incrusted  or  not  cannot 
now  be  discovered ;  the  piece  of  balcony,  seen  at  the  top  of 
the  plate,  is  of  course  modem. 

^  [This  plate  was  published  in  Part  I.  of  the  Examples  in  May  1851,  i.e.  shortly 
after  the  appearance  of  Stones  of  Venice,  voL  i.,  and  Ruskin  no  doubt  intended  to 
give  a  '^ special  account"  of  this  small  palace  in  a  later  volume  of  the  main  work. 
This,  however,  was  not  done,  though  there  is  a  brief  reference  to  these  windows — 
which  are  of  his  ''  Fourth  Order ''  (see  Vol.  X.  p.  300,  and  Plate  16)— in  the  Venetian 
Index  :  see  below,  p.  392.    The  plate  is  here  reauced  from  18  x  12^  to  6|  x  4|.] 
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PLATE  8 

BYZANTINE   CAPITALS 

From  TorceUo  and  SL  Mark's 

Both  are  evidently  founded  on  the  antique  Corinthian,  but 
infinitely  more  picturesque,  and  worked  with  leaves  which, 
instead  of  being  pointed,  are  forked  at  the  extremities; 
a  character  which  I  believe  to  be  peculiar  to  Byzantine  work. 
In  the  one  from  St.  Mark's,  these  leaves  are  represented  as 
drifted  round  the  capital  by  the  wind,  and  the  idea  is  several 
times  repeated,  both  in  the  porch  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
church.  But  no  one  capital  at  Torcello  is  like  another,  the 
one  given  here  as  an  example  being  distinguished  fix)m  the 
rest  by  the  two  curled  leaves  in  the  shape  of  nautilus  shells, 
applied  to  the  root  of  its  bell  on  the  side  towards  the  nave 
of  the  church.^  Both  capitals  are  worked  in  white  marble; 
the  abacus  of  that  at  Torcello  is  of  red  marble;  and  the 
shaft  of  that  of  St.  Mark's  is  of  dark  porph3ny,  in  each 
case  giving  brilliancy  to  the  crystalline  whiteness  which 
is  to  serve  for  ground  to  the  sharp  dark  touches  of  the 
Byzantine  chisel. 

'  TFor  the  capitals  of  Torcello,  see  Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  X.  p.  22),  where 
(in  Plate  2,  Fi^.  1)  another  of  the  capitals  is  shown  on  a  small  Bcale ;  but  *'  I  could 
not,"  says  Raskin,  '^  except  by  an  elaborate  drawing,  give  any  idea  of  the  sharp,  dark, 
deep  penetrations  of  the  chisel  into  their  snowy  marble."  There  is  a  reference  to  this 
plate  in  St,  Mark's  Rest,  §  101  n.     The  plate  is  here  reduced  from  Idj^  x  12  to  7  x  4^.] 
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PLATE  4 

CORNICE  MOULDING 

From  a  Tomb  m  the  Church  of  SS,  Giovanni  e  Paolo 

The  tomb  from  which  this  moulding  is  taken  stands  opposite 
that  of  Marco  Ginstiniani,  in  a  small  chapel  on  the  south 
side  of  the  choir.  It  bears  the  recumbent  statue  of  a  knight 
in  chain  armour,  rudely  cut,  but  fine  in  expression;  it  has 
no  inscription,  but  the  Loredano  shield  is  sculptured  on  the 
brackets  which  support  it.  It  is  evidently  work  of  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  moulding  is  given 
as  an  example  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  purest  forms  of 
the  Venetian  Gothic  cornice.  The  reader  will  recognise, 
beneath  it,  the  "  Gabled  Dentil,"  already  described  in  Chap. 
28  of  the  text,^  and  figured  generically  in  Plate  IX.,  Fig.  20. 
It  is  found  on  nearly  all  the  tombs  of  this  period. 

The  moulding  is  here  given  of  its  actual  size;'  and 
though  the  drawing  looks  coarse  when  seen  close,  yet  if 
placed  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  it  will  give 
very  nearly  the  true  effect  of  the  sculpture  itself,  which 
was  intended  to  be  seen  at  that  distance.  The  irregularities 
in  the  disposition  of  the  leaves  are  faithfully  copied;  and 
the  profile  of  the  moulding  will  be  given  in  its  proper  place.* 
It  belongs  to  the  group  represented  by  Fig.  9,  Plate  XV. 
(text).* 


i.e.,  vol.  i.  of  Stones  of  Venice :  see  Vol.  IX.  p.  318.] 
Here  reduced  from  18J  x  11  to  7  x  4j.] 

Thepublicatiou  of  the  Examples  was  suspended  before  this  was  given.] 
*  [See  Vol.  IX.  p.  300.  ] 
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PLATE  5 

THE  DUCAL  PALACE 

CofupartmenU  of  the  Southern  Balcony 

The  two  balconies  on  which  the  large  central  windows  open, 
in  the  fa9ades  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  are  interesting  examples 
of  the  degradation  of  the  Venetian  Gk)thic  by  the  Renais- 
sance infection.^  That  to  the  sea  is  peculiarly  fine  in  work- 
manship; and  both  deserve  study,  as  belonging  to  a  very 
limited  group  of  ridge  traceries,  of  which  I  recollect  only 
one  other  example  in  Venice, — ^the  balustrade  of  the  passage 
into  the  small  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  in  St. 
Mark's.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  southern  balcony  in  the  general  effect  of  the 
Ducal  Palace,  I  have  here  given  the  details  of  that  balcony 
with  care.  Fig.  1  represents  the  inside.  Fig.  2  the  outside 
of  one  of  the  compartments,  of  which  six  form  the  entire 
length  of  the  parapet.  These  figures  are  one-seventh  of  the 
real  size;*  the  complete  mouldings  are  only  represented  in 
the  upper  divisions ;  both  the  upper  and  lower  being  exactly 
the  same.  The  inside  view  (Fig.  1)  is  given,  both  because 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  mouldings,  and  to  show  the 
joints  of  the  masonry,  the  two  quatrefoils,  below  and  above, 
being  cut  out  of  one  piece  of  red  marble;  the  other  pieces 
are  of  the  purest  white  Carrara.  Fig.  3  is  one  of  the 
quatrefoils,  drawn  of  the  actual  size,  in  order  to  show  the 
peculiar  elliptical  character  of  the  curvatures  in  the  foils. 
This  curve  I  traced  on  the  stonework  itself,  in  order  to 
make  sure  of  its  accuracy.  The  sections  are  given  in  the 
following  Plate. 

^  [See  on  this  subject  Vol.  X.  p.  286^  and  Fig.  25 ;  and  for  further  notices  of  the 
Ducal  Palace  balconies^  ibid,,  pp.  335^  346.] 

'  [The  scale  is  in  this  edition  reduced  from  17}  x  11}  to  (^  x  4§.] 
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PLATE  5  B 

THE   DUCAL  PALACE 

SecUoru  of  the  Southern  Balcot^ 

Fig.  1  is  that  of  the  uppermost  horizontal  moulding ;  Fig.  2 
of  the  central  moulding;  and  Fig.  8  of  the  basic  plinth: 
a  hy  Fig.  I9  is  the  exact  breadth  of  the  top  of  the  parapet, 
a  c  being  its  outside  and  b  d  its  inside  profile;  a  h  equals 
c  d;  and  there  is  a  joint  at  c  d.  The  section  is  continued 
through  the  cusp  of  the  quatrefoil;  changing  its  direction 
at  py  which  is  the  point  p  in  Fig.  8  of  Plate  5 ;  r  r  are 
the  ridges  of  the  tracery,  and  e  f  in  the  exact  breadth  of 
the  cusp,  as  at  e  in  Fig.  8,  Plate  5. 

Fig.  2,  the  central  moulding,  is  the  same  outside  and 
inside.  The  points  c  c  will  of  course  fall  beneath  c  of 
Fig.  1.  In  Fig.  8,  t  c  is  in  like  manner  the  outside  and 
k  d  the  inside  profile,  and  the  section  c  g  h  d  is  continued 
through  the  point  g  in  Fig.  8  of  Plate  5. 

Fig.  4  is  the  horizontal  section  through  the  pilaster  on 
the  outside,  which  is  a  separate  piece  of  marble  (the  joint 
being  at  a  6),  across  to  the  central  rose  of  the  quatre^ 
foil,  e  f:  c  d  is  the  smaller  rose  in  the  cusping  spaces ;  and 
m  rriy  sn  inlaid  piece  of  black  marble,  which  forms  the  small 
arch  on  each  side  of  the  pilaster.  Fig.  5  is  the  elevation  of 
the  head  of  one  of  the  compartments,  cc  y  and  m  m  corre- 
sponding to  the  same  letters  in  Fig.  4;  and  Fig.  6  shows 
the  incisions  on  the  smaller  roses,  which  form  their  rude 
triangular  ornament. 

There  is  little  to  praise,  and  much  to  blame,  in  the 
manner  of  this  design ;  but  it  is  one  of  singular  importance 
in  the  architectural  system  of  Venice,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  overlooked.  I  wish  I  could  have  given  the  brackets 
which  support  the  balcony ;  but  they  were  inaccessible.^ 

'  [The  plate  is  here  redaced  from  18^  x  11^  to  7^  x  4g.] 
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PLATE  6^ 

ST.   MARK'S 

Southern  Portico* 

The  western  fa9ade  of  St.  Mark's  is  flanked,  both  on  the 
north  and  south,  by  a  small  porch  or  portico ;  that  towards 
the  north  being  open  on  two  sides,  and  supported  by  a  single 
detached  pillar,  and  that  towards  the  south  open  on  three 
sides,  and  supported  by  two  detached  pillars. 

The  upper  part  of  the  southern  one  is  given  in  Plate  6, 
as  it  is  seen  from  a  distance  of  about  twenty-five  feet  from 
the  base  of  the  westernmost  pillar;  part  of  the  principal 
fafade  being  seen  on  the  left.  At  a  greater  distance  than 
this  the  sculpture  of  the  capitals  would  become  indistinct 
to  the  eyesight  of  most  people;  and  the  spectator  is  apt, 
therefore,  to  pause  within  this  distance,  in  order  to  look 
at  the  decoration  of  the  upper  arches.  The  ornament  of 
almost  all  good  architecture  is  calculated  for  this  kind  of 
observation,  and  yet,  strictly  speaking,  the  resultant  effect 
is  incapable  of  being  represented  in  a  drawing,  as  the  spec- 
tator's head  is  thrown  back,  and  the  angle  of  sight  consider- 
ably elevated.  I  have  long  felt  the  difficulty  of  conveying 
a  true  impression  of  richly  decorated  buildings,  in  conse- 
quence of  this ;  but  I  believe  the  best  way  is  to  venture 
the  steep  perspective,  and  calculate  the  arrangements  of  the 
forms  of  the  building,  on  the  supposition  of  the  horizontal 

^  [Plates  6-10  were  Part  II.  of  the  ExampUa,  issued  on  November  1, 1851 ;  i.e.,  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  Stone*  qf  Venice,  vol.  i.,  and  before  the  second  volume,  dealing 
with  St.  Mark's,  had  appeared.] 

'  [For  other  references  to  this  portico  see  Stones  of  Fentce,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  IX.  p.  245), 
where  it  is  cited  as  a  peculiarly  beautiful  example  of  superim position,  and  Vol.  IX. 
p.  388,  and  Plate  18,  where  the  zigza^^ed  capital  is  again  shown.  See  also  Vol.  IX. 
p.  132  n.  The  other  (N.)  portico  is  shown  in  Plate  D  of  VoL  X.  The  "  lily  capitals  " 
of  St  Mark's  are  described  in  Vol.  IX.  p.  387,  and  Vol.  X.  p.  164. 1 
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PLATE   6  881 

line  being  considerably  below  the  bottom  of  the  picture.  I 
have  done  so  in  this  Plate,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  do  the 
same  with  many  others.^ 

The  shafts  are  of  solid  marble,  and  the  entire  building 
is  cased  with  sheets  of  it.  The  zigzag  capitals  of  the  upper 
shafts  are  curious:  one  of  them  has  been  already  given  on 
a  larger  scale  in  Plate  XVIII.  of  the  text.  The  capitals  of 
the  lower  shafts  are,  however,  far  more  elaborate,  and  on 
the  whole  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  Byzantine  work  in 
Venice.  They  are  very  nearly  of  similar  design  on  the  three 
detached  shafts  of  the  porticoes ;  having  a  flower  somewhat 
resembling  a  lily  on  each  of  their  four  sides,  I  shall  always 
speak  of  them  as  the  ''  lily  capitals  of  St.  Mark's,**  and  they, 
as  well  as  the  shafts  which  they  crown,  will  be  severally 
distinguished  as  the  capitals  or  shafts  a,  b,  and  c ;  the  shaft 
A  being  that  of  the  northern  portico;  b,  that  seen  in 
Plate  6,  on  the  left;  and  c,  that  seen  in  Plate  6,  on  the 
right. 

[The  plate  is  here  reduced  from  17  x  10^  to  6|  x  4^.] 


PLATE  7 

ST.  MARK'S 

Details  of  the  Lily  Capital* 

These  lily  capitals  are  of  so  great  importance  that  I  think 
it  necessary  to  give  their  most  important  features  on  their 
actual  scale.^  Fig.  1  in  this  Plate  represents  the  angle  of 
the  abacus  of  the  capital  b,  the  nearest  to  the  spectator  in 
the  preceding  Plate.  The  cornice  moulding  which  forms 
this  abacus  has  already  been  given,  rf,  in  Plate  XVI.  of  the 
text ;  *  but  the  reader  will  be  far  better  able  to  judge  of  its 
effect  by  having  it  given  of  the  real  size.  Beneath  it,  the 
space  a  6  is  a  rough  joint,  and  then  comes  the  mass  of  the 
capital ;  the  basket-work  which  originally  crowned  it  and 
covered  its  angles  is  in  great  part  broken  away,  but  some 
of  the  remaining  fragments  are  seen  on  the  left.  The  extent 
of  the  injury,  however,  is  so  great,  that  it  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  obtain  the  original  contours  of  this  capital  with 
perfect  accuracy;  that  of  the  northern  portico  is  somewhat 
better  preserved,  and  from  it  was  taken  the  section  of  the 
bell  through  the  centre  of  its  side.  Fig.  2  in  this  Plate. 
This  section  is  carefully  drawn  to  scale :  the  portions  more 
darkly  shaded  represent  the  pieces  of  stone  which  form  the 
basket  -  work ;  the  inner  line  is  the  limit  of  the  incisions 
within  the  basket-work,  and  the  outer  line  is  the  face  of 
the  lily  on  the  front  of  the  capital.  This  entire  capital  \vill 
be  given  in  a  future  Plate,^  and  will  serve  as  an  example  of 
all  the  three,  differing  from  them  in  very  few  points;  the 
chief  distinction  being  the  straight,  instead  of  convex,  slope 
of  the  abacus. 


1 

2 
3 


Here  reduced  from  18^  x  111  to  7  x  4§.] 
i.e.  Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  IX.  p.  365).] 
Plate  9,  p.  103,  iu  Vol.  X.  (the  second  volume  of  The  Stones),] 
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PLATE  8 

BYZANTINE  RUIN 

In  Rio  di  Cd  Foscari  ^ 

The  wreck  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting 
palaces  in  Venice  has  been  abandoned  to  utter  neglect,  and 
hitherto  unnoticed  even  by  the  native  antiquary,  much  more 
by  the  careless  traveller.  Fortunately,  enough  of  the  ruins 
remained  in  the  year  1849  to  enable  me  to  reconstruct  the 
ground-,  or,  as  I  shall  always  call  it,  in  Venice,  the  water- 
story. «  with  very  sUght  chance  of  error.  The  existing  frag- 
ments  are  given  in  this  Plate ;  the  intermediate  spaces  being 
filled  up  with  modem  wall,  and  various  windows  opened  in 
different  places,  which  I  have  not  drawn,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  at  once  apprehend  the  relations  of  the  ancient 
portions.  The  whole  are  drawn  carefully  to  scale,'  and  there 
are  some  remarkable  points  about  the  dimensions,  noticed 
in  the  explanation  of  Plate  10. 

'  [See  Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  ii.  ch.  v.  §  10  (Vol.  X.  p.  151)  for  the  dimensioni 
of  the  arches  of  thii  house^  and  ibid.,  Appendix  11  (6),  p.  454^  for  some  general 
remarks  on  it] 

'  [See  Vol.  A.  p.  xliv.] 

'  [The  plate  is  here  reduced  from  17^  x  ]2|^  to  6^  x  4|.] 
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PLATE  9 

STILTED  ARCHIVOLTS 
From  a  Ruin  in  the  Rio  di  Ca   Foscari 

In  the  last  Plate  the  ancient  portions  of  this  ruin  were 
given  in  their  relative  positions,  but  without  the  modem 
features  connecting  them.  That  the  reader  may  have  some 
idea  of  these,  I  have  drawn  the  central  arch  on  a  larger 
scale  in  this  Plate,^  exactly  as  it  appeared  in  1849.  It  was 
a  beautifully  picturesque  fragment;  the  archivolt  sculp- 
tures being  executed  in  marble,  which  seemed,  in  some 
parts,  rather  to  have  gained  than  lost  in  whiteness  by  its 
age,  and  set  off  by  the  dark  and  delicate  leaves  of  the 
Erba  della  Madonna,^  the  only  pure  piece  of  modem  ad- 
dition to  the  old  design,  all  else  being  foul  plaster  and 
withering  wood.^    There  is   a  curious   instance,  however,  in 

^  [Here  reduced  from  10^  x  10  to  7^  x  d| ;  as  to  the  title^  see  above,  p.  xxxiv.] 
'  [For  this   plant  (Linaria   Cymbalaria),   the    '' ivy-leaved   toadflax"   of  English 
gardens,  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iii.  ch.  ix.  §  18,  and  Queen  of  the  Air,  §  87.] 
'  [Among  the  loose  sheets  of  MS.  there  is  a  fuller  description  of  the  ruin  : — 

''  Entering  the  Rio  di  Ca'  Foscari  from  the  Grand  Canal  we  should  in  general 

run  the  risk  of  passing  without  notice  a  building  on  the  left-hand  side,  a  few 

hundred  yards  beyond  the  entrance  to  the  cortile  of  the  Casa  Foscari.     It  is 

now  a  ruin,  barely  habitable  by  the  lowest  classes,  but  the  masonry  which  is 

built  into  the  broken  walls  is  of  the  highest  interest — a  fossil  palace  of  the 

twelfth  century,  of  which  the  greatest  part  has  indeed  been  entirely  swept 

away,  and  what  is  left  grievously  injured  and  overwhelmed  in  the  modem 

brickwork  ;  but,  with  a  few  exceptional  cases  of  dislocation,  the  limbs  retain 

their  primitive  position  and  enable  us  to  understand  the  plan  of  the  first  story 

of  the  original  edifice.'^ 

Then  follow  various  detailed  observations  which  need  not  be  given,  as  the  result  of 

them  is  shown  in  Ruskin's  reconstruction  (Plate  10).     ^'I  look  upon  this  building,"  he 

continues,  "  as  one  of  the  most  genuine  fragments  of  the  twelfth  century  in  Venice ;  " 

and  then,  with  regard  to  the  arch  shown  in  Plate  9,  he  adds  : — 

"  What  treatment  it  has  been  subjected  to  by  the  Venetians  may  be  seen  in 
the  9th  Plate,  which  represents  the  central  arch  exactly  as  it  appeared  in  the 
winter  of  1849.  There  is  a  rude  door  of  plank  below,  through  which  entrance 
is  gained  to  a  dark  stair  and  labyrinth  of  miserable  rooms  :  one  of  these  is 
feebly  lighted  by  the  window  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  Plate ;  and  while  I  was 
taking  the  measurements  of  the  archivolts  from  this  window,  an  old  woman 
was  supping  yellow  rice  and  water  out  of  an  iron  saucepan,  and  muttering 
fitful  complaints  of  the  destitution  in  which  the  poor  were  left  in  Venice."] 
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this  drawing,  of  the  difficulty  of  being  absolutely  faithful, 
however  earnestly  we  may  desire  it.  There  was  no  way  of 
drawing  this  arch  but  out  of  a  gondola  immediately  under- 
neath, in  a  position  from  which  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
see  the  upper  portion  of  the  archivolt  distinctly.  I  made 
the  sketch  before  I  fully  appreciated  the  importance  of  the 
buUdtog.  chiefly  for  the  Je  of  its  pietuiSquenes, ;  ™d 
coming  to  the  piece  of  archivolt  which  I  could  not  clearly 
discern,  drew  it  carelessly,  with  what  appeared  to  me  to  be 
an  upright  leaf  in  its  centre.  Afterwards,  discovering  the 
great  importance  of  these  remains,  I  went  up  to  examine 
every  piece  of  them,  and  found  the  supposed  upright  leaf 
to  be  the  Byzantine  symbol — a  hand,  between  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  in  the  attitude  of  benediction.^  This  sign  is  almost 
always  used  in  the  centres  of  Byzantine  arches  and  crosses: 
it  is  properly  inserted  in  the  previous  Plate,  and  will  be 
found  also  in  the  upper  subject  of  Plate  11. 

1  [See  Vol.  X.  pp.  67-58,  166-167.] 
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PLATE   10 

PALACE  IN   RIO  DI  CA'  FOSCARI 

Conjectural  Restoraiian 

By  referring  to  Plate  8  the  reader  may  partly  see  what 
authority  I  have  for  this  restoration,  though  the  fiill  evi- 
dence can  only  be  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  text, 
with  the  sections  and  minor  details  of  the  mouldings.^  It 
will  at  once,  however,  be  seen  in  Plate  8  that  the  bases  of 
the  shafts  are  left  all  along  the  foundation,  and  that  two 
of  their  capitals  are  left  above  (compare  Plate  9),  and  a 
fragment  of  the  inner  moulding  of  the  archivolts  remains 
also  in  the  arch  seen  on  the  left  in  Plate  9.  This  is  enough 
to  establish  the  original  condition  of  at  least  one  wing  of 
the  building;  and  from  the  arrangements  of  other  and 
more  perfect  palaces  of  the  same  period,  it  may  be  assumed 
almost  with  certainty  that  the  great  archivolt  was  origin- 
ally in  its  centre,  and  that  the  entire  water-story  was  com- 
posed of  nine  arches,  arranged  as  in  Plate  10.  The  shafts 
were  in  all  probability  of  white  marble,  the  archivolts  richly 
gilded,  perhaps  in  the  hollows  of  the  carving  touched  with 
blue ;  the  bands  of  red  marble  intended  to  relieve  the 
whole  yet  remain,  and  are  seen  in  Plate  8.  The  whole  is 
evidently  of  the  twelfth  century;  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  arches  there  is  one  of  those  subtle  and  half-con- 
cealed varieties  in  proportion  which  I  showed,  both  in  the 
Seven  Lamps  and  elsewhere,  to  be   highly   characteristic   of 

*  FThe  references  to  the  second  volume  (Vol.  X.)  have  already  been  given  (p.  8;i4'. 
Prohably  Ruskin  intended  at  this  time  that  his  notice  of  the  house  should  be  more 
detailed  (see  note  3  on  p.  3^)6).  For  the  masonry  of  the  archivolt,  see  6gure  1  in 
Plate  8  of  StaneM  of  Venice,  vol.  iii.  above,  p.  279.] 
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PLATE   10  889 

these  early  edifices.^  At  the  first  glance,  the  building 
might  be  supposed  to  consist  of  one  large  and  eight  smaller 
arches ;  but  it  will  be  noticed  on  closer  examination  that  the 
two  midmost  of  the  minor  arches  on  each  side  are  wider 
than  the  others.  From  base  to  base  of  their  shafts  they 
measure  8  feet  10  inches,  the  lateral  and  intermediate  arches 
only  8  feet  8  inches.  The  height  of  the  stilted  archivolts 
is  also  not  a  little  remarkable,  even  the  broad  central  one 
being  much  higher  than  a  semi-circle.  It  is  9  feet  9  inches 
wide,  and  6  feet  8}  inches  high  under  the  soffit.' 

^  [See  VoL  VIII.  p.  208.    In  the  second  volume  of  Stones  qf  Venice  Ruildn  entered 
into  the  subiect  more  fully  :  see  Vol.  X.  pp.  48^  162-163.1 
^  [The  plate  is  here  redaced  from  18  x  !>}  to  7}  x  dJ.J 


PLATE   11^ 

DOOR-HEADS 
From  CfC  Contarim  Porta  di  Ferro;  and  in  Campo  S,  Margkerita 

The  doorways  of  Venice  are  almost  always  constructed  on 
the  principle  explained  in  the  text,^  chap.  xviL  sect.  2;  that 
is  to  say,  formed  by  an  arch  or  gable  above  a  horizontal 
lintel,  the  enclosed  space  or  tympanum  being  sometimes  left 
open,  and  merely  defended  by  iron  bars ;  sometimes  filled 
with  masonry,  and  charged  with  ornament  .  .  .' 

The  Plate  represents  two  characteristic  headings  of  doors 
above  the  lintels.  The  upper  one  is  from  a  palace  once 
belonging  to  a  branch  of  the  Contarini  family,  behind  the 
church  of  St.  Francesco.^  It  has  the  hand  of  blessing,  and 
the  presiding  angel  unfolds  a  scroll  with  the  inscription, 
''Peace  be  to  this  House."  The  bearings  on  the  shield 
have  been  effaced,  and  the  modern  Venetians,  who  have  no 
particular  desire  of  peace,  and  therefore  not  much  regard 
for  the  old  inscription,  have  thought  the  lintel  of  the  door 
would  be  put  to  better  purpose  by  bearing  the  information 
highly  useful  to  the  general  public,  that  it  was  in  the 
'^Salizzada  di  San  Francesco." 

^  [Plates  11-16  formed  Part  ill.  of  the  Examples,  issued  on  November  17>  1851. 
No  more  were  published.     Plate  11  is  here  reduced  from  18^  x  11  to  7^  x  4^.] 

'  [Le.  Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  L :  see  Vol.  IX.  p.  221.1 

'  [Here  in  the  original  edition  followed  the  words^  ''The  methods  of  doing  this 
are  various  and  beautiful ;  but  in  the  earlier  ages  .  .  .  /'  continuing  down  to  "  re- 
tained *'  as  in  Stimee  of  Venice,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vii.  §  56  (Vol.  X.  pp.  32^-324),  to  which 
place  Ruskin  transferred  the  account  of  Venetian  door-heads  given  in  this  part  of  the 
Examples,  published,  as  we  have  seen,  before  the  second  volume  of  the  main  work 
had  been  written.  Writing  to  his  father  from  Venice  (December  7,  1852),  he  says 
with  regard  to  this  Plate  :  ''  I  am  very  glad  indeed  you  like  the  Contarini  meuotint. 
You  will  also  find^  I  believe,  what  1  thought  rather  a  nice  bit  in  the  text  about  it."] 

*  [For  further  particulars  of  this  palace,  see  below,  Venetian  Index,  p.  308.] 
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The  lower  comportment  of  the  Plate  represents  a  door- 
head  belonging  to  a  small  house  of  the  thirteenth  century 
Gqthic,  in  the  Campo  Santa  Margherita,  The  central  shield, 
with  its  hovering  angel  and  supporters,  is  cut  out  of  one 
piece  of  stone;  the  rest  of  the  tympanum  is  formed  by 
small  squares  of  cast  brick,  enclosed  by  narrow  bars  also  of 
brick.  There  are  seven  patterns  used  for  the  squares,  which 
I  shall  give  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  second  volume ;  ^  and 
they  are  so  arranged  by  the  builder,  that  whichever  way 
the  courses  of  them  are  read  —  laterally  or  upwards — ^two 
similar  patterns  shall  never  be  in  juxtaposition;  and  that 
no  regular  arrangement  or  recurrence  of  pattern  in  any  de- 
finable disposition  shall  be  traceable.  At  least  I  can  myself 
discover  none — ^the  reader  may  try — every  pattern  in  the 
drawing  being  in  its  proper  place.  The  lintel  and  jambs 
of  the  door  are  of  marble,  and  have  Byzantine  mouldings, 
correspondent  to  those  of  the  doors  of  St.  Mark's.  It  is 
very  possible  they  may  be  older  than  the  brickwork.  Their 
sections  wiU  be  given  in  the  proper  place.* 

^  [These^  however,  were  not  given.] 

>  [See  figure  24  in  Plate  9  and  figure  11  in  Plate  10  of  Stones  qf  Venice,  voL  iii. 
above,  p.  281,  where  the  house  is  called  "  the  Chess  house."] 


PLATE   12 

DOOR-HEADS 

1.  In  Ramo  Diiimpetto  Mocenigo 

I  HAVE  numbered  this  door-head  1,  because  it  is  the 
simplest  type  of  a  perfect  construction,  which  I  found  in 
Venice — having  the  lintel  arch — ^and  superimposed  gabled 
dripstone.  It  is  the  only  remnant  of  the  house  to  which 
it  once  belonged,  and  is  now  built  up,  and  merely  forms 
the  termination  of  a  small  passage  near  the  Fondaco  de' 
Turchi.^ 

It  affords  us,  in  the  first  place,  an  example  of  the  simple 
shield — pendent  by  its  rude  thong  (as  a  mere  heraldic  de- 
vice, how  far  more  manly  than  our  beast-borne  escutcheons), 
— and  the  piece  of  sculpture,  with  the  two  small  rosettes 
above  the  gable,  is  the  easily  recognisable  fragment  of  a 
Greek  Cross  (of  which  I  shall  give  many  other  examples),' 
which  has  been  cut  away  to  insert  a  shield  of  the  Renaissance 
period. 

Every  little  fact  of  this  kind  becomes  of  importance 
when  it  is  regarded  in  its  proper  connection  with  others  ; 
and  all  such  facts  may  be  rendered  meaningless  by  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  what  is  called  "general  information"  in  the 
examiner.  Thus,  in  some  review  of  the  first  volume  of 
this  work  (I  forget  which,  and  it  is  not  worth  research)  the 
writer  tried  to  destroy  the  meaning  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant facts  stated  in  the  opening  chapter, — namely,  the 
transportation  for  forgery  of  the  sculptor  of  the  Vendramin 
tomb, — by  quoting  the  execution  of  Calendario  in  the  loggia 

^  [For  another  reference  to  the  door-head,  see  above^  Appendix  10^  p.  269.     TThe 
plate  18  here  reduced  from  17^  x  11  to  7^  x  4|.] 

'  [In  Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  ii.  ;  see  Vol.  X.  p.  166,  and  Plate  11.1 
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of  the  palace  of  which  he  was  the  reputed  architect.  If, 
however,  the  reviewer  had  read  Venetian  history  in  any- 
thing but  guide-books,  he  would  hardly  have  committed  so 
gross  a  blunder  as  ascribing  the  architecture  of  the  Ducal 
Palace  to  Calendario  at  all;  and  if  he  had  had  conunon 
honesty,  he  would  have  stated  for  what  crime  Calendario 
suffered  —  namely,  for  his  share  in  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Doge  Faliero;  so  that  there  is  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
difference  between  the  death  of  Calendario  and  the  punish- 
ment of  Leopardo,  as  between  the  execution  of  Montrose 
and  the  transportation  of  a  pickpocket.  But  thus  I  have 
the  trouble  of  gathering  facts  and  putting  them  in  their 
true  light — merely  that  English  reviewers  may  run  their 
pens  through  them,  and  blot  them  back  into  unintelligi- 
bility.^ 

*  [See  above,  p.  247.] 


PLATE   18 

DOOR-HEADS 
S.  In  Campiello  della  Chitta,  San  Luca 

This  remarkable  tympanum,  evidently  of  the  same  school 
and  date  (thirteenth  century)  as  that  figured  in  the  last 
Plate,  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  pieces  of  brickwork  in 
Venice,  next  to  the  door  of  Campo  S.  Margherita.  It  is 
an  entrance  to  a  courtyard;  and  must  have  been  singularly 
beautiful  before  the  sculpture  on  the  pieces  of  inlaid  stone 
was  defaced.  Neither  the  bearings  nor  design  in  the  pointed 
arch,  or  circle  above,  are  any  more  decipherable;  but  the 
brickwork  remains  entirely  uninjured.  It  is  composed  of 
five  kinds  of  bricks,  all  in  regular  lengths  of  about  10 
inches:  one  quite  plain,  but  either  straight  or  curved  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  the  design :  another  with  a 
pattern  of  raised  triangles  on  it;  another  with  one  of  raised 
squares  and  circles  alternately  ;  another  with  a  chain  of 
small  squares,  and  another  with  little  oblique  rhombs.  Their 
mode  of  arrangement  is  visible  enough  in  the  Plate,  which 
is  careftilly  drawn  to  scale :  but  one  thing  is  to  be  especially 
noticed  in  the  treatment  of  the  gabled  space  both  here  and 
in  Plate  12th.  The  sloping  courses  of  bricks  are  gradually 
set  at  a  less  and  less  angle ;  so  that  the  whole  system 
radiates  like  the  branches  of  a  fir  tree,  becoming  less  and 
less  inclined  as  it  nears  the  ground.  In  order  to  be  sure 
of  my  fact,  I  counted  the  courses  of  bricks,  and  measured 
their  angles  with  the  dripstone  at  five  separate  points  from 
top  to  bottom:   and  the   Plate   may,  therefore,  be  entirely 
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depended  upon.  Observe,  especially,  in  Plate  12,  how  valu- 
able mere  joints  filled  with  mortar  may  become,  when  they 
are  used  by  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  about. 

The  dripstone  and  terminal  ornament  at  the  apex  of  the 
gable  in  Plate  18  are  of  stone.^ 

^  [The  plate  is  here  reduced  fretn  1^  x  12  to  7  x  4§.] 


PLATE  14 

CA'  BERNARDO   MOCENIGO 
Capital  of  Window  ShaJU 

Before  the  Venetian  Gothic  was  corrupted  by  the  Renais- 
sance, it  assumed,  for  a  period  of  about  fifty  years,  a  fixed 
form,  perfect  in  many  respects;  but  in  others  showing  the 
kind  of  weakness  which  would  naturally  expose  it  to  danger- 
ous innovation.  At  this  period,  a  kind  of  capital  is  used  for 
ordinary  service  in  places  not  especially  conspicuous,  of  which, 
horn  its  frequency,  it  is  necessary  the  reader  should  be  able 
to  form  a  perfect  idea.  I  have,  therefore,  drawn  the  angle 
leaf  of  one  of  them,  in  this  Plate,  of  the  real  size.^  It  is 
from  the  inner  cortile  of  the  Ca'  Bernardo  Mocenigo,  now 
well  known  as  the  Hotel  Danieli.*  A  form  of  the  common 
Ekiglish  ball  flower  is  used  on  the  bell  between  the  angle 
leaves:  and  occurs  also  in  all  capitals  of  this  group,  in 
variously  modified  conditions,  sometimes  becoming  a  conical 
bud,  and  sometimes  a  flat  quatrefoil.  The  general  effect  of 
the  capital  will  be  seen  in  many  other  Plates:*  here  I  only 
wish  to  give  a  thorough  idea  of  the  workmanship  and  con- 
ception of  the  leaves. 

*  [Here  reduced  from  18 J  x  11 J  to  7  x  4J.] 

'  [For  further  particulara  of  the  palace,  see  oelow,  Venetiaa  Index,  p.  395.  Ruskin 
tUyed  at  the  Hotel  Danieli  in  the  winter  of  1849-1850.] 

'  [See,  for  instance,  ti^.  3  in  Plate  2  of  Stone*  of  Venice,  vol.  iii.,  oppoeita  p.  12 
abore.] 
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PLATE  15 

THE   DUCAL  PALACE 

Renaissance  Capitals  of  the  Loggia 

The  Capitals  seen  in  this  Plate  will  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  workmanship  of  the  fifteenth  century  Gothic  of  the 
Ducal  Palace:^  the  Capital  given  in  Plate  1  shows  that  of 
the  previous  century.  The  reader  may  perhaps  at  first  like 
those  in  Plate  15  the  best;  let  him  give  them  both  time; 
remembering  that  the  entire  design  and  proportion  of  the 
loggia  in  Plate  15,  is  of  the  earlier  period,  but  executed  in 
continuation  of  the  older  part  of  the  palace,  with,  as  it  was 
thought,  improved  Capitals,  after  the  year  1424. 

The  two  nearest  shafts  are  of  red  marble,  as  well  as  the 
portion  of  balustrade  between  them.  They  are  the  ninth 
and  tenth  from  the  judgment  angle  (I  shall  usually  thus  call 
the  angle  of  the  palace  on  which  is  the  sculpture  of  the 
Judgment  of  Solomon) ;  and  the  red  marble  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  Istrian  stone  in  order  to  commemorate  the 
showing  of  the  head  of  Faliero  to  the  people  from  between 
those  shafts.*  When  the  substitution  took  place  I  know 
not,  but  the  capitals  are  unquestionably  of  the  date  I  have 
assigned  to  them.^ 


1 

s 

3 


See  further  on  this  subject^  Vol.  IX.  p.  292  n,  ;  and  above^  Appendix  1,  p.  248.] 

[See  above^  p.  248.] 

'The  plate  is  here  reduced  from  19^  x  12^  to  7^  x  4 J.] 
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[Added  in  this  Edition] 

PLATE  16 

ARCHIVOLT   IN   ST.    MARK'S 

[This  plate  is  reproduced  from  an  unfiniBhed  meuotint  intended  for  a  later 
part  of  The  Examples.  There  is  also  a  drawing  of  the  subject  by  Ruskin 
in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Cunliffe.  It  is  in  pen^  colour,  and  gold,  IS  x  17}. 
A  note  on  the  back  says:  ''From  a  daguerreotjrpe  with  added  study  of 
detail." 

The  archivolt  is  that  of  the  southernmost  lateral  porch  of  St.  Mark's; 
that  is,  the  porch  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  spectator  9a  he  fronts  the 
fa9ade.  Next  to  it,  on  the  spectator's  left  (t.e.  between  this  porch  and  the 
fl^reat  central  one),  is  the  porch  of  whose  archivolt  a  piece  is  shown  in 
Plate  6  of  the  second  volume  of  The  Stones  of  Vemce,  The  doorway  has 
been  converted  into  a  window.  On  the  keystone  of  the  arch  is  the  Child 
Jesus  in  His  mother's  arms.  It  should  be  observed  that  Girist  is  similarly 
the  kcjTStone  of  every  arch  of  every  door  of  the  building.^] 

^  Compare  what  Raskin  similarly  says  of  the  mosaics  of  the  interior,  SUtnet  ^ 
Venice,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  X.  pp.  134, 139). 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTE 

In  the  Venetian  Index^  I  have  named  every  building  of  importance  in  the 
city  of  Venice  itself^  or  near  it;  supplying,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
traveller,  short  notices  of  those  to  which  I  had  no  occasion  to  allude  in  the 
text  of  the  work;  and  making  the  whole  as  complete  a  guide  as  I  could^ 
with  such  added  directions  as  I  should  have  given  to  any  private  friend 
visiting  the  city.  As,  however^  in  many  cases,  the  opinions  I  have  expressed 
differ  widely  from  those  usually  received;  and,  in  other  instances,  subjects 
which  may  be  of  much  interest  to  the  traveller,  have  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  my  inquiry;  the  reader  had  better  take  Lazari's  small  Guide'  in 
his  hand  also,  as  he  will  find  in  it  both  the  information  I  have  been  unable 
to  furnish,  and  the  expression  of  most  of  the  received  opinions  upon  any 
subject  of  art. 

Various  inconsistencies  will  be  noticed  in  the  manner  of  indicating  the 
buildings,  some  being  named  in  Italian,  some  in  English^  and  some  half  in 
one,  and  half  in  the  other.  But  these  inconsistencies  are  permitted  in  order 
to  save  trouble,  and  make  the  Index  more  practically  useful.  For  instance^ 
I  believe  the  traveller  will  generally  look  for  ''Mark,"  rather  than  for 
''  Marco,"  when  he  wishes  to  find  the  reference  to  St  Mark's  Church ;  but 
I  think  he  will  look  for  Rocco,  rather  than  for  Roch,  when  he  is  seeking 
for  the  account  of  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco.  So  also  I  have  altered  the 
character  in  which  the  titles  of  the  plates  are  printed,  from  the  black  letter 
in  the  first  volume,  to  the  plain  Roman  in  the  second  and  third;*  finding 

^  [In  eds.  1-3  (i.e.  in  all  those  which  preceded  the  publication  in  1886  of  the  new 
index  by  Mr.  Wedd«rburn,  see  Vol.  IX.  pp.  liv.^  Iviii.)^  the  heading  and  first  few  intro- 
ductory lines  were  different,  thus  : — 

''Indices. 

I.  Personal  Index.  III.  Topical  Index. 

II.  Local  Index.  IV.  Venetian  Index. 

The  first  of  the  following  Indices  contains  the  names  of  persons ;  the 
second  those  of  places  (not  in  Venice)  alluded  to  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
The  third  Index  consists  of  references  to  the  subjects  touched  upon.     In  the 
fourth,  called  the  Venetian  Index,  I  have  named  .  .  .  "] 
'  [See  Vol.  X.  p.  59  n. ;  the  book  has  long  been  out  of  print  and  is  now  scarce.] 
'  [The  "  black  letter  "  in  the  first  volume  was  retained  in  all  the  editions  (1-4)  of 
the  original  size  in  which  the  original  Plates  were  used.    A  specimen  of  it  is  pre- 
served in  this  edition  in  Plate  XX.  of  vol.  i.  (Vol.  IX.  p.  425),  which  also  is  printed 
from  the  original  Plate.] 
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experimentally  that  the  former  character  was  not  easily  legible,  and  con- 
ceiving that  the  book  would  be  none  the  worse  for  this  practical  illustration 
of  its  own  principles,  in  a  daring  sacrifice  of  symmetry  to  convenience. 

Alphabetical  Indices  ^  will,  however,  be  of  little  use,  unless  another,  and 
a  very  different  kind  of  Index,  be  arranged  in  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  an 
Index  explanatory  of  the  principal  purposes  and  contents  of  the  various 
parts  of  this  essay.*  It  is  difficult  to  analyse  the  nature  of  the  reluctance 
with  which  either  a  writer  or  painter  takes  it  upon  him  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  his  own  work,  even  in  cases  where,  without  such  explanation, 
it  must  in  a  measure  remain  always  disputable:  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
this  reluctance  is,  in  most  instances,  curied  too  &r;  and  that,  wherever 
there  really  is  a  serious  purpose  in  a  book  or  a  picture,  the  author  does 
wrong  who,  either  in  modesty  or  vanity  (both  feelings  have  their  share  in 
producing  the  dislike  of  personal  interpretation),  trusts  entirely  to  the 
patience  and  intelligence  of  the  readers  or  spectators  to  penetrate  into 
their  significance.  At  all  events,  I  will,  as  far  as  possible,  spare  such 
trouble  with  respect  to  these  volumes,  by  stating  here,  finally  and  cleariy, 
both  what  they  intend  and  what  they  contain ;  and  this  the  rather  because 
I  have  lately  noticed,  with  some  surprise,  certain  reviewers  announcing  as 
a  discovery,  what  I  thought  I  had  lain  palpably  on  the  surface  of  the 
book,  namely,  that  'Mf  Mr.  Ruskin  be  right,  all  the  architects,  and  all  the 
architectural  teaching  of  the  last  three  hundred  years,  must  have  been 
wrong." ^  That  is  indeed  precisely  the  fact;  and  the  very  thing  I  meant 
to  say,  which  indeed  I  thought  I  had  said  over  and  over  again.  I  believe 
the  architects  of  the  last  three  centuries  to  have  been  wrong ;  wrong  without 
exception ;  wrong  totally,  and  from  the  foundation.  This  is  exactly  the  point 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  prove,  from  the  beginning  of  this  woriL  to  the 
end  of  it.  But  as  it  seems  not  yet  to  have  been  stated  clearly  enough,  I 
will  here  try  to  put  my  entire  theorem  into  an  unmistakable  form. 

The  various  nations  who  attained  eminence  in  the  arts  before  the  time 
of  Christ,  each  of  them,  produced  forms  of  architecture  which  in  their  various 
degrees  of  merit  were  almost  exactly  indicative  of  the  degrees  of  intellectual 
and  moral  energy  of  the  nations  which  originated  them ;  and  each  reached 
its  greatest  perfection  at  the  time  when  the  true  energy  and  prosperity  of 
the  people  who  had  invented  it  were  at  their  culminating  point.  Many  of 
these  various  styles  of  architecture  were  good,  considered  in  relation  to 
the  times  and  races  which  gave  birth  to  them;  but  none  were  absolutely 
good  or  perfect,  or  fitted  for  the  practice  of  all  future  time. 

The  advent  of  Christianity  for  the  first  time  rendered  possible  the  full 
development  of  the  soul  of  man,  and  therefore  the  full  development  of  the 
arts  of  man. 

Christianity  gave  birth  to  a  new  architecture,  not  only  immeasurably 
superior  to  all  that  had  preceded  it,  but  demonstrably  the  best  architecture 
that  can  exist ;  perfect  in  construction  and  decoration,  and  fit  for  the  practice 
of  all  time. 

1  [In  eds.  1-3,  "  These  alphabetical  Indices,"] 

'  [For  the  circumstances  in  which  this  Explanatory  Note  was  inserted,  see  above. 
Introduction,  p.  xvi.] 

'  [The  Builder,  August  13,  1853;  see  Vol.  X.  p.  xlv.  n.] 
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This  architecture^  commonly  called  "  Gothic/'  though  in  conception  per- 
fect, like  the  theory  of  a  Christian  character,  never  reached  an  actual  per- 
fection, having  been  retarded  and  corrupted  by  various  adverse  influences; 
but  it  reached  its  highest  perfection,  hitherto  manifested,  about  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  being  then  indicative  of  a  peculiar  energy  in  the 
Christian  mind  of  Europe. 

In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century,  owing  to  various  causes  which  I  have 
endeavoured  tp  trace  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  Christianity  of  Europe  was 
undermined  ;  and  a  Pagan  architecture  was  introduced,  in  imitation  of  that  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  architecture  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  themselves  was  not  good,  but 
it  was  natural,  and,  as  I  said  before,^  good  in  some  respects,  and  for  a  par- 
ticular time. 

But  the  imitative  architecture  introduced  first  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  practised  ever  since,  was  neither  good  nor  natural.  It  was  good  in  no 
respect,  and  for  no  time.  All  the  architects  who  have  built  in  that  style 
have  built  what  was  worthless;  and  therefore  the  greater  part  of  the  archi- 
tecture which  has  been  built  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  and  which  we 
are  now  building,  is  worthless.  We  must  give  up  this  style  totally,  despise 
it  and  forget  it,  and  build  henceforward  only  in  that  perfect  and  Christian 
style  hitherto  called  Gothic,  which  is  everlastingly  the  best. 

This  is  the  theorem  of  these  volumes. 

In  support  of  this  theorem,,  the  first  volume  contains,  in  its  first  chapter, 
a  sketch  of  the  actual  history  of  Christian  architecture,  up  to  the  period 
of  the  Reformation ;  and,  in  the  subsequent  chapters,  an  analysis  of  the  entire 
system  of  the  laws  of  architectural  construction  and  decoration,  deducing 
from  those  laws  positive  conclusions  as  to  the  best  forms  and  manners  of 
building  for  all  time. 

The  second  volume  contains,  in  its  first  five  chapters,  an  account  of  one 
of  the  most  important  and  least  known  forms  of  Christian  architecture,  as 
exhibited  in  Venice,  together  with  an  analysis  of  its  nature  in  the  fourth 
chapter ;  and,  which  is  a  peculiarly  important  part  of  this  section,  an  account 
of  the  power  of  colour  over  the  human  mind. 

The  sixth  chapter  of  the  second  volume  contains  an  analysis  of  the  nature 
of  Gothic  architecture,  properly  so  called,  and  shows  that  in  its  external  form 
it  complies  precisely  with  the  abstract  laws  of  structure  and  beauty,  investi- 
gated in  the  first  volume.  The  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  of  the  second 
volume  illustrate  the  nature  of  Gothic  architecture  by  various  Venetian  ex- 
amples. The  third  volume  investigates,  in  its  first  chapter,  the  causes  and 
manner  of  the  corruption  of  Gothic  architecture;  in  its  second  chapter,  de- 
fines the  nature  of  the  Pagan  architecture  which  superseded  it ;  in  the  third 
chapter,  shows  the  connection  of  that  Pagan  architecture  with  the  various 
characters  pf  mind  which  brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  Venetian 
nation ;  and,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  points  out  the  dangerous  tendencies  in 
the  modem  mind  which  the  practice  of  such  an  architecture  indicates. 

Such  is  the  intention  of  the  preceding  pages,  which  I  hope  will  no  more 
be  doubted  or  mistaken.     As  far  as  regards  the  manner  of  its  fulfilment, 

^  [See  preceding  page.] 
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though  I  hope,  in  the  course  of  other  inquiries,  to  add  much  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  points  in  dispute,  I  cannot  feel  it  necessary  to  apologise  for 
the  imperfect  handling  of  a  subject  which  the  labour  of  a  long  life^  had  I 
been  able  to  bestow  it,  must  still  have  left  imperfectly  treated.^ 

^  [Here  in  eds.  1-3,  the  Personal,  Locals  ^and  Topical  Indices  followed ;  while 
the  further  introductory  remarks,  now  given  on  pp.  359,  360,  came  under  the  head 
"  IV.  Venetian  Index."] 


INDEX^ 

I  HAVE  endeavoured  to  make  the  following  index  as  useful  as  possible  to 
the  traveller  by  indicating  onlj  the  objects  which  are  really  worth  his  study. 
A  traveller's  interest,  stimulated  as  it  is  into  strange  vigour  by  the  freshness  of 
every  impression^  and  deepened  by  the  sacredness  of  the  charm  of  association 
which  long  familiarity  with  any  scene  too  fatally  wears  away,'*'  is  too  predoos 
a  thing  to  be  heedlessly  wasted ;  and  as  it  is  physically  impossible  to  see  and 
to  understand  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  art  in  a  given  time,  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  second-rate  works,  in  such  a  city  as  Venice,  is  not  merely 
lost,  but  actually  harmful, — deadening  the  interest  and  confusing  the  memory 
with  respect  to  those  which  it  is  a  duty  to  enjoy,  and  a  disgrace  to  forget. 
The  reader  need  not  fear  being  misled  by  any  omissions ;  for  I  have  conscien- 
tiously pointed  out  every  characteristic  example,  even  of  the  styles  which  I 
dislike,  and  have  referred  to  Lazari  in  all  instances  in  which  my  own  informa- 
tion failed :  but  if  he  is  in  anywise  willing  to  trust  me,  I  should  recommend 
him  to  devote  his  principal  attention,  if  he  is  fond  of  paintings,  to  the  works 
of  Tintoret,  Paul  Veronese,  and  John  Bellini ;  not  of  course  neglecting  Titian, 
yet  remembering  that  Titian  can  be  well  and  thoroughly  studied  in  almost  any 
great  European  gallery,  while  Tintoret  and  Bellini  can  be  judged  of  onfy  in 
Venice,  and  Paul  Veronese,  though  gloriously  represented  by  the  two  great 
pictures  in  the  Louvre,^  and  many  others  throughout  Europe,  is  yet  not  to  be 

*  "  Am  I  in  Italy  ?    Is  this  the  Mincius  ? 
Are  those  the  distant  turrets  of  Verona  ? 
And  shall  I  sup  where  Juliet  at  the  masque 
Saw  her  loved  Montague,  and  now  sleeps  by  him  ? 
Such  questions  hourly  do  I  ask  myself; 
And  not  a  stone  in  a  crossway  inscribed 
^ To  Mantua,'  '  To  Fenara,'  but  excites 
Surprise,  and  doubt,  and  self-congratulation." 

Alas  !  after  a  few  short  months,  spent  even  in  the  scenes  dearest  to  history,  we  can 
feel  thus  no  more.^ 

^  [In  the  following  Index  the  author's  additions  made  for  the  '^Travellers' 
Edition  "  of  1881  are  enclosed  in  round  brackets ;  the  editors'  additions — with  regard 
to  which  see  above,  Introduction,  p.  xxiii. — in  square  brackets.  In  following  Rusnn's 
topographical  directions  in  this  and  the  preceding  volumes,  the  reader  should  remember 
that  the  canale  is  the  broader,  and  the  rio  the  narrower  waterway.  A  fondamenta 
is  a  pathway  alongside  a  canale  or  a  rio ;  a  calle,  a  street  with  houses  on  either  side  ; 
a  campo,  a  paved  open  place  ;  a  campielio,  a  smaller  campo ;  a  carte,  a  court ;  a  mlizzada 
is  a  paved  street ;  for  sacca  see  Vol.  X.  p.  37  n.] 

'  [At  the  time  Ruskin  wrote, ''  The  Family  of  Darius,"  now  No.  294  in  the  National 
Grallery,  had  not  been  brought  to  London  ;  it  was  purchased  in  1857.  Ruskin  described 
it  as  ''the  most  precious  raul  Veronese  in  the  world."  The  "two  great  pictures  in 
the  Louvre"  are  "The  Wedding  Feast  of  Cana"  and  "The  Dinner  at  Simon,  the 
Pharisee's"  :  see  Ruskin's  "Notes  on  the  Louvre"  in  Vol.  XII.] 

^  [See  the  letter  to  Rogers  in  the  Introduction,  above,  p.  xxvi.] 
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follj  estimated  until  he  is  seen  at  play  among  the  fantastic  chequers  of  the 
Venetian  ceilings. 

I  have  supplied  somewhat  copious  notices  of  the  pictures  of  Tintoret, 
because  they  are  much  injured,  difficult  to  read,  and  entirely  neglected  by 
other  writers  on  art  I  cannot  express  the  astonishment  and  indignation 
I  felt  on  finding,  in  Kugler's  handbook,  a  paltry  cenacolo,  painted  probably 
in  a  couple  of  hours  for  a  couple  of  secchins,  for  the  monks  of  St.  Trovaso, 
quoted  as  characteristic  of  this  master;^  just  as  foolish  readers  quote  sepa- 
rate stansas  of  Peter  Bell  or  the  Idiot  Boy,  as  characteristic  of  WcHrdswoith. 
Finally,  the  reader  is  requested  to  observe,  that  the  dates  assigned  to  the 
▼arioas  buildings  named  in  the  following  index,  are  almost  without  exception 
conjectural;  that  is  to  say,  founded  exclusively  on  the  internal  evidence  of 
which  a  p<Nrtion  has  been  given  in  the  Final  Appendix.  It  is  likely,  there- 
fere,  that  here  and  there,  in  particular  instances,  farther  inquiry  may  Pfore 
me  to  have  been  deceived ;  but  such  occadcmal  errors  are  not  of  the 
smallest  importance  with  respect  to  the  general  conclusions  of  the  preceding 
pages,  which  will  be  found  to  rest  on  too  broad  a  basis  to  be  disturbed. 

(1881.  The  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
'^ Travellers'  Edition"  was  caused  by  my  wish  to  complete  this  index  into 
soi|ie  more  generally  serviceable  form.  But  I  find  that  now-a-days,  as  soon 
as  I  begin  to  speak  of  anything  anywhere,  it  is  sure  to  be  moved  some- 
wl^ere  dse ;  and  now,  at  last,  in  desperation,  I  print  the  old  index  almost 
as  it  was,  cutting  out  of  it  only  the  onen-repeated  statements  that  such  and 
such  churches  or  pictures  were  of  "  no  importance."  ^  The  modem  traveller 
is  but  too  likely  to  say  so  for  himself.  In  my  last  edition  of  Murray's 
Guide  to  Xortkern  Italy,  I  find  the  visitor  advised  how  to  see  aU  the  re- 
markable objects  in  Venice  in  a  single  day.') 

^  [See  the  edition  of  1861,  voL  iL  pp.  4G0-461.  In  subsequent  editions  the  passace 
was  omitted ;  in  stOl  later  editions  an  apologetic  note  was  mserted,  referring  to  the 
better  understanding  of  Tintoret's  works  which  Raskin  had  brought  about :  this  note 
has  already  been  cited,  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  xlvi.  For  Raskin's  notice  of  the  picture  re- 
ferred to,  see  below^  «.  ^^Trovaso,"  p.  435.] 

'  [The  index  is  in  this  edition  reprinted  as  it  stood  in  the  original  and  ancartailed 
form  ;  for  the  variations  in  the  '' Travellers'  Edition,"  see  above.  Bibliographical  Note, 
p.  xxxiv.] 

^  [So  also  in  the  current  edition ;  but  the  less  hurried  visitor  is  given  a  week. 
Baedelcer's  plan  allows  him  ^'3-4  days." 

Ruskin  originally  intended  to  revise  the  index  further  by  adding  ft'esh  notices  of 
painters.     This  appears  from  the  first  MS.  version  of  the  note  here  : — 

'*  1877.  All  the  important  works  of  Gentile  Bellini  and  Carpaccio  are  now 
also  noticed  in  this  inaex,  and  I  have  revised  it  throughout ;  so  that,  with  this 
in  his  hand,  the  traveller  will  sufficiently  know  what  I  esteem  best  worth  his 
attention.    For  detailed  criticism  he  must  consult  my  recent  Guides." 
"  Mv  recent  Guides  "  are  the  Gvide  to  the  Principal  Pictures  in  the  Academy  at  Venice 
(187^)  and  the  first  supplement  to  St,  Mark's  Rest  (describing  Carpaccio's  pictures) 
issued  separately  in  the  same  year.] 
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AccADEMiA  DELLE  Belle  Arte.^  Notice  above  the  door  the  two  bas-reliefs 
of  St.  Leonard  and  St.  Christopher^  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  rude 
cutting  at  so  late  a  date^  1377 ;  but  the  niches  under  which  they  stand 
are  unusual  in  their  bent  gables^  and  in  the  little  crosses  within  circles 
which  fill  their  cusps.  The  traveller  is  generally  too  much  struck  by 
Titian's  great  picture  of  the  '^  Assumption/'  to  be  able  to  pay  proper 
attention  to  the  other  works  in  this  gallery.  Let  him,  however^  ask 
himself  candidly,  how  much  of  his  admiration  is  dependent  merely 
upon  the  picture  being  larger  than  any  other  in  the  room,  and  having 
bright  masses  of  red  and  blue  in  it;  let  him  be  assured,  that  the 
picture  is  in  reality  not  one  whit  the  better  for  being  either  large,  or 
gaudy  in  colour ;  and  he  will  then  be  better  disposed  to  give  the  pains 
necessary  to  discover  the  merit  of  the  more  profound  and  solemn  works 
of  Bellini  and  Tintoret  One  of  the  most  wonderful  works  in  the 
whole  gallery  is  Tintoret's  "  Death  of  Abel,"  on  the  left  of  the  "  As- 
sumption ; "  the  ''  Adam  and  Eve,"  on  the  right  of  it,  is  hardly  inferior ; 
and  both  are  more  characteristic  examples  of  the  master,  and  in 
many  respects  better  pictures,  than  the  much  vaunted  "Miracle  of 
St  Mark."  All  the  works  of  Bellini  in  this  room  are  of  great  beauty 
and  interest  In  the  great  room,  that  which  contains  Titian's  ''  Pre- 
sentation of  the  Virgin,"  the  traveller  should  examine  carefully  all  the 
pictures  by  Vittor  Carpaccio  and  Gentile  Bellini,  which  represent  scenes 
in  ancient  Venice;  they  are  full  of  interesting  architecture  and  cos- 
tume. Marco  Basaiti's  "  Agony  in  the  Garflen  '  is  a  lovely  example  of 
the  religious  school.  The  Tintorets  in  this  room  ^  are  all  second  rate, 
but  most  of  the  Veroneses  are  good,  and  the  large  ones  are  magni- 
ficent. 

(1877.  I  leave  this  article  as  originally  written;  the  sixth  chapter  of 
St,  Mark's  Rest  now  containing  a  careful  notice  of  as  many  pictures  as 
travellers  are  likely  to  have  time  to  look  at.) 

Alga.     See  Giorgio. 

Alvise,  Church  of  St.  I  have  never  been  in  this  church,  but  Lazari  dates  its 
interior,  with  decision,  as  of  the  year  1388,  and  it  may  be  worth  a  glance, 
if  the  traveller  has  time.' 

^  [Oo  the  Grand  Canal,  in  a  group  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  church,  monastery, 
and  guild  of  S.  Maria  della  Carita,  wnich  were  appropriated  by  the  Freuch  Government, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Republic,  for  a  picture  gallery.  For  Ruskin's  account  of  the 
-building  and  description  of  the  pictures,  see  his  Guide  to  the  Principal  Pictures  in  ike 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Venice,  first  issued  in  1877.  In  this  separate  publication, 
instead  of  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  Mark's  Rest,  as  he  first  intended  (see  his  note 
of  1877,  above),  is  containea  his  ^^  notice  of  as  many  pictures  as  travellers  are  likely  to 
have  time  to  look  at."] 

^  [The  rooms  have  been  re-arranged  since  Ruskin  wrote ;  see  notes  to  his  Oaide, 
where  also  other  references  (besides  those  in  the  Ouide  itself)  to  the  pictures  here 
mentioned  will  be  found.     For  the  '*  Miracle  of  St.  Mark  "  see  also  Vol.  IX,  p.  348.] 

'  [The  church,  as  Ruskin  afterwards  pointed  out,  contains  ceiling  paintings — 
characteristic  of  the  Renaissance  ^^  passion  for  perspective " — and  "  celebrated  pieces 
byTiepolo  .  .  .  the  beginner  of  Modernism"  (/ST.  ifiir^tiZsff,' JJ  189-191);  also  eight 
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that  they  have  been  '^  Barbarainente  sfigurati  da  mani  imperite  che 
pretendevano  ristaurarlL"     Otherwise  the  diureh  is  of  no  importance.^ 

Basso^  Church  of  St.     Of  no  importance. 

Battaoua^i  Palazzo^  on  the  Grand  Canal     Of  no  importance. 

Beccheris.     See  Querini. 

Bembo^  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal^  next  the  Casa  Manin.  A  noble  Gothic 
pile>  circa  1400,^  which^  before  it  was  painted  by  the  modem  Venetians 
with  the  two  most  valuable  colours  of  Tintoret^  Bianco  e  Nero/  by  being 
whitewashed  above,  and  turned  into  a  coal  warehouse  below,  must  have 
been  among  the  most  noble  in  effect  on  the  whole  Grand  Canal.  It 
still  forms  a  beautiful  group  with  the  Rialto,  some  large  shipping  being 
generally  anchored  at  its  quay.  Its  sea  story  and  entresol  are  of  earlier 
date^  I  believe,  than  the  rest;  the  doors  of  the  former  are  Byzantine 
(see  above.  Final  Appendix,  under  head  "  Jambs  "  [p.  270]  ) ;  and  above 
the  entresol  is  a  beautiful  Byzantine  cornice,  built  into  the  wall,  and 
harmonising  well  with  the  Gothic  work. 

Bbmbo,  Palazzo,  in  the  Calle  Magno,  at  the  Campo  de'  due  Pozsi,  close  to 
the  Arsenal.  Noticed  by  Lazari  and  Selvatico  as  having  a  very  interest- 
ing staircase.  It  is  early  Gothic,  circa  1330,  but  not  a  whit  more  in- 
teresting than  many  others  of  similar  date  and  design.  See  "  Contarini 
Porto  de  Ferro,"  "  Morosini,"  "  Sanudo,"  and  "  Minelli." 

Benedetto,  Campo  of  St.  Do  not  fail  to  see  the  superb,  thouffh  partially 
ruinous,  Gothic  palace  fronting  this  little  square.  It  is  very  late  Gothic, 
just  passing  into  Renaissance ;  unique  in  Venice,  in  masculine  character, 
united  with  the  delicacy  of  the  incipient  style.  Observe  especially  the 
brackets  of  the  balconies,  the  flower-work  on  the  cornices,  and  the 
arabesques  on  the  angles  of  the  balconies  themselves. 

Benedetto,  Church  of  St.     Of  no  importance. 

Bernardo,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal.  A  very  noble  pile  of  early  fifteenth 
century  Gothic,  founded  on  the  Ducal  Rftlace.  The  traceries  in  its 
lateral  windows  are  both  rich  and  unusual. 

Bernardo,  Palazzo,  at  St.  Polo.  A  glorious  palace,  on  a  narrow  canal,  in  a 
part  of  Venice  now  inhabited  by  the  lower  orders  only.  It  is  rather  late 
central  Gothic,  circa  1380-1400,  but  of  the  finest  kind,  and  superb  in 
its  effect  of  colour  when  seen  from  the  side.  A  capitol  in  the  interior 
court  is  much  praised  by  Selvatico  and  Lazari,  because  its  "foglie  d' 
acanto  "  (anything,  by  the  bye,  hul  acanthus),  ''  quasi  agitote  da  vento  si 
attorcigliano  d'  intomo  alia  campana,  concetto  non  indegno  delta  heir  epoca 
greca  !  "  Does  this  mean  '^  epoca  Bisantina  "  }  The  capital  is  simply  a 
translation  into  Gothic  sculpture  of  the  Byzantine  ones  of  St  Mark's 
and  the  Fondaco  de'  Turchi  (see  Plate  8,  Vol.  IX.,  fig,  14),  and  is  far 
inferior  to  either.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  I  think  that,  after  the  Ducal 
Palace,  this  is  the  noblest  in  effect  of  all  in  Venice. 

Brenta,  Banks  of  the,  IX.  412.     Villas  on  the,  IX.  413. 

Businello,  Casa,  X.  453. 

*  [This  sentence  is  omitted  in  the  '*  Travellers'  Edition."] 

2  [The  date  ''  1400  "  was  substituted  in  the  '*  Travellers'  Edition  "  for  "  1350-1380  " 

i  in  the  editions  of  the  complete  work.] 

I  '  [See,  for  other  references  to  this  saying  of  Tintoret's,  Vol.  X.  p.  zxxv.,  and 

I  Modem  Painterft,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xvi.  §  42.] 

i    • 
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Byzantine  Palaces  genermllj,  X.  143.^ 
[''Braided  House/'  X.  U6  n,,  159  n„  458.] 

[BlAOIO,  FONDAMENTA  S.^  X.  303  ft,] 


Camerlenohi^  Palace  of  the,  beside  the  Rial  to  [X.  6].  A  graceful  work  of 
the  early  Renaissance  (1525)  passing  into  Roman  Renaissance.  Its  details 
are  inferior  to  most  of  the  work  of  the  school.  The  '' Camerlenghi/' 
properly  "  Camerlenghi  di  Comune,"  were  the  three  officers  or  ministers 
who  had  care  of  the  administration  of  public  expenses. 

Cancellaria,  X.  342. 

Canciano^  Church  of  St.     Of  no  importance. 

Cappello^  Palazzo^  at  St.  Aponal.  Of  no  interest.  Some  say  that  Bianca 
Cappello  fled  from  it ;  but  the  tradition  seems  to  fluctuate  between  the 
various  houses  belonging  to  her  family.' 

CarftA^  Church  of  the.  Once  an  interesting  Gothic  church  of  the  fourteenth 
century^  lately  defaced^  and  applied  to  some  of  the  usual  important 
purposes  of  the  modem  Italians.'  The  effect  of  its  ancient  fagade  may 
partly  be  guessed  at  from  the  pictures  of  Canaletto,  but  only  guessed  at ; 
Canaletto  being  less  to  be  trusted  for  renderings  of  details,  than  the 
rudest  and  most  ignorant  painter  of  the  thirteenth  century.^ 

Carmini^  Church  op  the  fXI.  12].  A  most  interesting  churchy  of  late 
thirteenth  century  work^  but  much  altered  and  defaced.  Its  nave,  in 
which  the  early  shafts  and  capitals  of  the  pure  truncate  form  are  un- 
altered, is  very  fine  in  effect;  its  lateral  porch  is  quaint  and  beautiful, 
decorated  with  Byzantine  circular  sculptures  (of  which  the  central  one 
is  given  in  Vol.  X.,  Plate  11,  fig.  5),  and  supported  on  two  shafts  whose 
capitals  are  the  most  archaic  examples  of  the  pure  Rose  form  that  I  know 
in  Venice. 

There  is  a  glorious  Tintoret  over  the  first  altar  on  the  right  in  enter- 
ing ;  the  **  Circumcision  of  Christ."  I  do  not  know  an  aged  head  either 
more  beautiful  or  more  picturesque  than  that  of  the  high  priest.     The 

^  [The  last  three  entries  under  B.  were  oniitted  in  the  ^'Travellers'  Edition,"  bat 
retained  in  later  issues  of  the  complete  work] 

^  [See  Vol.  X.  p.  205.  The  memory  of  the  infamcms  Bianca  (1542-1687)  is 
associated  also  with  the  Ca'  Trevisan,  which  she  bought  in  1577,  and  gave  to  her 
brother,  Vittore  Cappello  (see  above.  Appendix  4,  p.  256).  She  was  a  rich  heiress 
who,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  fled  from  Venice  to  Florence,  to  marry  a  ooor  book- 
keeper. She  became  the  mistress,  and  then  the  wife,  of  Francesco  ae'  Medici, 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  had  procured  the  assassination  of  her  first  husband.  ''  Not- 
withstanding her  condemnation  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  the  Signory,  on  her  second 
marriage,  took  her  under  their  protection  for  political  reasons,  and  proclaimed  her 
^  the  true  and  oarticular  daughter  of  the  Repuolic' "  The  story  of  ner  subsequent 
adventures,  and  of  the  mysterious  death  of  nerself  and  the  Duke,  may  be  read  in 
Symonds'  RejiaUsarice,  vi.,  pp.  296-297  (ed.  1898).  Some  have  thought  that  hers  U 
the  face,  of  cruel  and  sensual  beauty,  which  looks  at  us  from  Paris  Bordone's 
"  Portrait  of  a  Lady  "  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  674).l 

3  [The  church  forms  part  of  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti  (see  above,  p.  d61).] 

*  [Compare  Modem  Painters,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  III.  pp.  255,  337).] 
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cloister  is  full  of  notable  tombs^  nearly  all  dated ;  one,  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  the  left  on  entering,  is  interesting  from  the  colour  still  left 
on  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  its  sculptured  roses. 
Cassiano,  Church  op  St.  This  church  must  on  no  account  be  missed,  as  it 
contains  three  Tintorets,  of  which  one,  the  "  Crucifixion,"  is  among  the 
finest  in  Europe.^  There  is  nothing  worth  notice  in  the  building  itself, 
except  the  jamb  of  an  ancient  door  (left  in  the  Renaissance  buddings, 
facing  the  canal),  which  has  been  given  among  the  examples  of  Byxantine 
jambs  ;^  and  the  traveller  may  therefore  devote  his  entire  attention  to 
the  three  pictures  in  the  chancel. 

1.  The  Crudfudon.  (On  the  left  of  the  high  altar.)  It  is  refreshing 
to  find  a  picture  taken  care  of,  and  in  a  bright,  though  not  a  good  light,  so 
that  such  parts  of  it  as  are  seen  at  all  are  seen  welL  It  is  also  in  a  better 
state  than  most  pictures  in  galleries,  and  most  remarkable  for  its  new  and 
strange  treatment  of  the  subject  It  seems  to  have  been  painted  more 
for  the  artist's  own  delight,  than  with  any  laboured  attempt  at  com- 
position ;  the  horizon  is  so  low,  that  the  spectator  must  fancy  himself 
lying  at  full  length  on  the  grass,  or  rather  among  the  brambles  and 
luxuriant  weeds,  of  which  the  foreground  is  entirely  composed.  Among 
these,  the  seamless  robe  of  Christ  has  fallen  at  the  foot  of  the  cross ;  the 
rambling  briars  and  wild  grasses  thrown  here  and  there  over  its  folds  of 
rich,  but  pale,  crimson.  Behind  them,  and  seen  through  them,  the 
heads  of  a  troop  of  Roman  soldiers  are  raised  against  the  sky ;  and,  above 
them,  their  spears  and  halberds  form  a  thin  forest  against  the  horiaontal 
clouds.  The  three  crosses  are  put  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  picture, 
and  its  centre  is  occupied  by  the  executioners,  one  of  whom,  standing  on 
a  ladder,  receives  from  the  other  at  once  the  sponge  and  the  tablet  with 
the  letters  INRI.  The  Madonna  and  St.  John  are  on  the  extreme  left, 
superbly  painted,  like  all  the  rest,  but  quite  subordinate.  In  fact,  the 
whole  mind  of  the  painter  seems  to  have  been  set  upon  making  the 
principals  accessory,  and  the  accessories  principal.  We  look  first  at  the 
grass,  and  then  at  the  scarlet  robe;  and  then  at  the  clump  of  distant 
spears,  and  then  at  the  sky,  and  last  of  all  at  the  cross.  As  a  piece  of 
colour,  the  picture  is  notable  for  its  extreme  modesty.  There  is  not  a 
single  very  full  or  bright  tint  in  any  part,  and  yet  the  colour  is  delighted 
in  throughout ;  not  the  slightest  touch  of  it  but  is  delicious.  It  is  worth 
notice  also,  and  especially,  because  this  picture  being  in  a  fresh  state, 
we  are  sure  of  one  fact,  that,  like  nearly  all  other  great  colourists,  Tintoret 
was  afraid  of  light  greens  in  his  vegetation.  He  often  uses  dark  blue 
greens  in  his  shadowed  trees,  but  here  where  the  grass  is  in  full  light,  it 
is  all  painted  with  various  hues  of  sober  brown,  more  especially  where  it 
crosses  the  crimson  robe.  The  handling  of  the  whole  is  in  his  noblest 
manner ;  and  I  consider  the  picture  generally  quite  beyond  all  price.  It 
was  cleaned,  I  believe,  some  years  ago,  but  not  injured,  or  at  least  as 


*  [Not  to  be  confused  with  the  ^' Crucifixiou "  in  the  Scaola  di  San  Rocoo  ( 
below,  p.  428),  which  Ruskin  considered  yet  finer.  A  photograph  of  the  Cassiano 
^'  Crucifixion "  is  reproduced  at  p.  46  of  J^  B.  Stoughton  Hol^m's  Tinlaretto,  1903. 
It  is  oue  of  two  pictures  by  Tintoret  which  Ruskin  in  1852  hoped  to  secure  for  the 
National  Gallery  :  see  Introduction  to  Vol.  XII.] 

*  [See  above,  p.  270.] 
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little  injured  as  it  is  possible  for  a  picture  to  be  which  has  undergone 
any  cleaning  process  whatsoever. 

2.  The  Resurrection,  (Over  the  high  altar.)  The  lower  part  of  this 
picture  is  entirely  concealed  by  a  miniature  temple,  about  five  feet  high, 
on  the  top  of  the  altar ;  certainly  an  insult  little  expected  by  Tintoret, 
as,  by  getting  on  steps,  and  looking  over  the  said  temple,  one  may  see 
that  the  lower  figures  of  the  picture  are  the  most  laboured.  It  is  strange 
that  the  painter  never  seemed  able  to  conceive  this  subject  with  any 
power,  and  in  the  present  work  he  is  marvellously  hampered  by  various 
types  and  conventionalities.  It  is  not  a  painting  of  the  Resurrection, 
but  of  Roman  Catholic  saints,  Mnkmg  about  the  Resurrection.  On  one 
side  of  the  tomb  is  a  bishop  in  full  robes,  on  the  other  a  female  saint,  I 
know  not  who ;  beneath  it,  an  angel  playing  on  an  organ,  and  a  cherub 
blowing  it ;  and  other  cherubs  flying  about  the  sky,  with  flowers ;  the 
whole  conception  being  a  mass  of  Renaissance  absurdities.  It  is, 
moreover,  heavily  painted,  over-done,  and  over-finished ;  and  the  forms 
of  the  cherubs  utterly  heavy  and  vulgar.  I  cannot  help  fancying  the 
picture  has  been  restored  in  some  way  or  another,  but  there  is  still 
great  power  in  parts  of  it  If  it  be  a  really  untouched  Tintoret,  it  is 
a  highly  curious  example  of  failure  ^m  over-labour  on  a  subject  into 
which  his  mind  was  not  thrown ;  the  colour  is  hot  and  harsh,  and  felt 
to  be  so  more  painfully,  from  its  opposition  to  the  grand  coolness  and 
chastity  of  the  ''  Crucifixion."  The  face  of  the  angel  playing  the  organ 
is  highly  elaborated  ;  so,  also,  the  flying  cherubs. 

3.  The  Descent  into  Hades.  (On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  high 
altar.)  Much  injured  and  little  to  be  regretted.  I  never  was  more 
puzzled  by  any  picture,  the  painting  being  throughout  careless,  and  in 
some  places  utterly  bad,  and  yet  not  like  modem  work;  the  principal 
figure,  however,  of  Eve,  has  either  been  re-done,  or  is  scholar's  work 
altogether,  as,  I  suspect,  most  of  the  rest  of  the  picture.  It  looks  as  if 
Tintoret  had  sketched  it  when  he  was  ill,  left  it  to  a  bad  scholar  to  work 
on  with,  and  then  finished  it  in  a  hurry :  but  he  has  assuredly  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it;  it  is  not  likely  that  anybody  else  would  have 
refused  all  aid  from  the  usual  spectral  company  with  which  common 
painters  fill  the  scene.  Bronzino,^  for  instance,  covers  his  canvas 
with  every  form  of  monster  that  his  sluggish  imagination  could  coin. 
Tintoret  admits  only  a  somewhat  haggard  Adam,  a  graceful  Eve,  two 
or  three  Venetians  in  court  dress,  seen  amongst  the  smoke,  and  a  Satan 
represented  as  a  handsome  youth,  recognisable  only  by  the  claws  on 
his  feet.  The  picture  is  dark  and  spoiled,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  there 
are  no  demons  or  spectres  in  it.  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  master's  caprice,  but  it  considerably  diminishes  the  interest  of  a 
work  in  other  ways  unsatisfactory.  There  may  once  have  been  some- 
thing impressive  in  the  shooting  in  of  the  rays  at  the  top  of  the  cavern, 
as  well  as  in  the  strange  grass  that  grows  in  the  bottom,  whose  infernal 
character  is  indicated  by  its  all  being  knotted  together ;  but  so  little  of 
these  parts  can  be  seen,  that  it  is  not  worth  spending  time  on  a  work 

^  [Bronzino's  picture  of  the  subject  is  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence ;  it  is  referred  to  in 
Modern  Painters,  voL  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  101).] 
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certainly  unworthy  of  the  master,  and  in  great  part  probably  never  seen 
by  him.^ 

Cattarina,  Church  op  St.,  said  to  contain  a  chef-d'awort  of  Paul  Veronese, 
the  *^  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine."  ^     I  have  not  seen  it. 

Catalli,  Palazzo,  opposite  the  Academy  of  Arts.  An  imposing  pile,  on  the 
Grrand  Canal,  of  Renaissance  Gothic,  but  of  little  merit  in  the  details ; 
and  the  effect  of  its  traceries  has  been  of  late  destroyed  by  the  fittings 
of  modem  external  blinds.  Its  balconies  are  good,  of  the  later  Grothic 
type.*    See  "  Barbaro." 

Cavalu,  Palazzo,  next  the  Casa  Grimani  (or  Post-Office),^  but  on  the  other 
side  of  the  narrow  canal.  Good  Gothic,  founded  on  the  Ducal  Palace, 
circa  1380.  The  capitals  of  the  first  story  are  remarkably  rich  in  the  deep 
fillets  at  the  necks.  The  crests,  heads  of  sea-horses,  inserted  between 
the  windows,  appear  to  be  later,  but  are  very  fine  of  their  kind. 

CicooNA,  Palazzo,  at  San  Sebastiano,  X.  809,  XI.  Appendix  10  (6). 

Clbmrnte,  Church  of  St.  On  an  island  to  the  south  of  Venice,  from  which 
the  view  of  the  dty  is  peculiarly  beautiful.^    See  ''Scalzi." 

Contarini,  Porta  di  Ferro,  Palazzo,  near  the  Church  of  St.  John  and  Paul, 
so  called  from  the  beautiful  ironwork  on  a  door,  which  was  some  time 
ago  taken  down  by  the  proprietor  and  sold.  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown  rescued 
some  of  the  ornaments  from  the  hands  of  the  blacksmith  who  had  bought 
them  for  old  iron.  The  head  of  the  door  is  a  very  interesting  stone  arch 
of  the  early  thirteenth  century,  already  drawn  in  my  folio  work.^  In  the 
interior  court  is  a  beautiful  remnant  of  staircase,  with  a  piece  of  balcony 
at  the  top,  circa  1350,  and  one  of  the  most  richly  and  carefully  wrought 
in  Venice.  The  palace,  judging  by  these  remnants  (all  that  are  now  left 
of  it,  except  a  single  traceried  window  of  the  same  date  at  the  turn  of  the 
stair),  must  once  have  been  among  the  most  magnificent  in  Venice. 

Contarini  (dells  Figure),  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Omal,  XI.  21. 

Contarini  dai  Scrioni,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal.  A  Gothic  building, 
founded  on  the  Ducal  Palace.  Two  Renaissance  statues  in  niches  at  the 
sides  give  it  its  name. 

Contarini  Fasan,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  X.  286.  The  richest  work 
of  the  fifteenth  century  domestic  Grothic  in  Venice,  but  notable  more  for 
riches  than  excellence  of  design.     In  one  respect,  however,  it  deserves 

^  [Above,  on  the  right,  in  this  picture,  there  is  the  figure  of  an  angel  flying 
upwards,  which  has  been  compared  with  the  '^ Ganymede"  m  the  National  Gallery 
(No.  32),  by  an  unknown  artist :  see  the  reproductions  of  the  two  figures  in  J.  B.  S. 
Holborn's  Tintoretto,  between  pp.  34,  36.] 

•  r^^One  of  his  most  enchanting  works'*  (Kugler's  Italian  SehooU  of  Painting, 
edited  by  Layard,  ii.  620).] 

'  [This  palace  has  recently  been  restored  by  its  owner.  Baron  Franchetti.] 

*  [Now  the  Court  of  Appeal.] 

*  [The  view  is  that  described  by  Shelley  in  Julian  and  Maddalo : — 

"  I  leaned,  and  saw  the  citv,  and  could  mark 
How  from  their  many  isles  in  evening's  gleam 
Its  temples  and  its  palaces  did  seem 
Like  fabrics  of  enchantment  piled  to  Heaven.'' 

The  church  is  now  part  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  described  in  the  same  poem.] 

•  [Plate  11  in  the  Examples;  see  above,  p.  340.] 
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to  be  regarded  with  attention^  as  showing  how  much  beauty  and  dignity 
may  be  bestowed  on  a  very  small  and  unimportant  dwelling-house  by 
Gothic  sculpture.  Foolish  criticisms  upon  it  have  appeared  in  English 
accounts  of  foreign  buildings^  objecting  to  it  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
"  ill-proportioned ; "  the  simple  fact  being,  that  there  was  no  room  in  this 
part  of  the  canal  for  a  wider  house,  and  that  its  builder  made  its  rooms  as 
comfortable  as  he  could,  and  its  windows  and  balconies  of  a  convenient 
size  for  those  who  were  to  see  through  them,  and  stand  on  them,  and 
left  the  ''  proportions  "  outside  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  which  indeed 
they  have  very  sufficiently  done;  for  though  the  house  thus  honestly 
confesses  its  diminutiveness,  it  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  principid 
ornaments  of  the  very  noblest  reach  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  would  be 
nearly  as  great  a  loss,  if  it  were  destroyed,  as  the  Church  of  La  Salute 
itself.i 

CoNTARiNi,  Palazzo,  at  St.  Lucca.^     Of  no  importance. 

Corner  della  Ca'  orande,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal.  One  of  the  worst 
and  coldest  buildings  of  the  central  Renaissance.  It  is  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  is  a  conspicuous  object,  rising  over  the  roofs  of  the  neighbouring 
houses  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  entrance  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  in 
the  general  view  of  Venice  from  San  Clemente.' 

Corner  della  Rboina,  Palazzo  [XI.  150,  190].  A  late  Renaissance  building 
of  no  merit  or  interest. 

Corner  Mocbnigo,  Palazzo,  at  St.  Polo.     Of  no  interest. 

Corner  Spinelu,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal.  A  graceful  and  interesting 
example  of  the  early  Renaissance,  remarkable  for  its  pretty  circular 
balconies. 

CoRRER  Museum.  (Carpacdo's  portrait-study  of  the  two  ladies  with  their 
pets  is  the  most  interesting  piece  of  his  finished  execution  existing  in 
Venice.  The  Visitation,  slight  but  lovely.  The  Mantegna?  or  John 
Bellini  ?  (the  Transfiguration),  of  the  most  pathetic  interest.  And  there 
are  many  other  curious  and  some  beautiful  minor  pictures.     1877.^)^, 

[Cristoforo,  della  Pace,  St.,  X.  37.] 

^  [See' Ruskin's  drawing  of  the  house,  Plate  2,  opposite  p.  212,  in  VoL  III.] 

'  [The  reader  will  have  noticed  the  large  number  of  palaces  named  after  the  once 
great  Contarini  family.  ^'The  last  of  the  race  died  in  1902  in  lodgings"  (Oke/s 
Venicej^y,  265) ;  compare  Raskin's  remarks  above,  p.  149  n.] 

'  [This  palace  is  now  the  Prefectura ;  and  the  next  one  in  the  index  is  the  Monte 
di  Pieta.] 

*  [The  above  note  was  substituted  in  the  '* Travellers'  Edition"  (and  later  issues 
of  the  complete  work)  for  the  following  in  eds.  1-3  : — 

''  CoRRER,  Raccolta. — I  must  refer  to  M.  Lazari's  Guide  for  an  account 
of  this  collection,  which,  however,  ought  only  to  he  visited  if  the  traveller  is 
not  pressed  for  time.'' 
For  Raskin's  account  of  the  Carpaccio  in  this  collection,  which  he  rated  extraor- 
dinarily high,  see  St,  Marks  Rest,  §§  199>201 ;  for  reference  to  DOrer's  woodcuts  of 
Venice,  ibid.,  §  22  n.,  and  Guide  to  the  Academy  at  Venice,  The  Correr  Museum 
now  forms  part  of  the  Museo  Civico  in  the  Fondaco  de'  Turchi.] 


XI.  2  a 
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Dandolo^  Palazzo^  on  the  Grand  CanaL  Between  the  Casa  Loredaa  and 
Casa  Bembo  is  a  range  of  modem  buildings,  some  of  which  occupy^ 
I  believe^  the  site  of  the  palace  once  inhabited  by  the  Doge  Henry 
Dandolo.  Fragments  of  early  architecture  of  the  Bysantine  school 
may  still  be  traced  in  many  places  among  their  foundations,  and  two 
doors  in  the  foundation  of  the  Casa  Bembo  itself  belong  to  the  same 
group  There  is  only  one  existing  palace,  however,  of  any  valae,  on 
this  spot,  a  very  small  but  rich  Gothic  one  of  about  1300,  with  two 
groups  of  fourth-order  windows  in  its  second  and  third  stories,  and 
some  Byzantine  circular  mouldings  built  into  it  above.  This  is  still 
reported  to  have  belonged  to  the  family  of  Dandolo,  and  ought  to  be 
carefully  preserved,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  ancient 
Gothic  palaces  which  yet  remain. 

Danieu,  Albergo.     See  Nani. 
^J)a  Pontk,  Palazzo.     Of  no  interest. 

Dario,  Palazzo,  IX.  33  (Plate  1),  425,  XI.  21,  255. 

DooANA  Di  Mare,  at  the  separation  of  the  Grand  Canal  ^m  the  Giudecca. 
A  barbarous  building  of  the  time  of  the  Grotesque  Renaissance  (1676), 
rendered  interesting  only  by  its  position.  The  statue  of  Fortune  form- 
ing the  weathercock,  standing  on  the  worlds  is  alike  characteristic  of 
the  conceits  of  the  time,  and  of  the  hopes  and  principles  of  the  last 
days  at  Venice. 

DoNATo,  Church  or  St.,  at  Murano,  X.  41. 

DonX,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal.  I  believe  the  palace  described  under 
this  name  as  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  M.  Lazari,  is  that  which  I  have 
called  the  Braided  House,  X.  453. 

D'Oro,  Casa  [X.  284,  XI.  1 1  n,'\,  A  noble  pile  of  very  quaint  Gothic,  once  superb 
in  general  effect,  but  now  destroyed  by  restorations.  I  saw  the  beautiful 
slabs  of  red  marble,  which  formed  the  bases  of  its  balconies,  and  were 
carved  into  noble  spiral  mouldings  of  strange  sections,  half  a  foot  deep, 
dashed  to  pieces  when  I  was  last  in  Venice  ;  ^  its  glorious  interior  staircase, 

^  [i.tf.  in  1861-1862.  Previously,  in  1845,  he  had  also  seen  the  "restorers"  at 
work  there;  see  the  letters  quoted  in  notes  to  Vol.  III.  p.  214,  and  Vol.  VIII.  p 
243.  This  famous  house  was  built  (1424-1430)  for  Marino  Contarini  (Procurator 
of  St.  Mark's)  by  John  Bon,  the  architect  of  the  Porta  della  Carta,  and  other  of  the 
early  Renaissance  work  on  the  Ducal  Palace,  llie  contract,  with  minute  specifica- 
tions, has  been  unearthed  from  the  State  Archives,  since  Ruskin  wrote  (see  a  p^>er 
by  Signor  Boni,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and 
summarised  in  the  Times  of  December  7,  1886).  Being  richly  gilded,  it  was  known 
as  the  Golden  House  (Ca*  d'Oro).  The  painter  employed  was  Maestro  Zuan  di 
Franza,  and  the  contract  stipulated  that  some  of  the  stonework  was  to  be  painted 
with  white  lead,  and  then  veined,  in  imitation  of  marble.  A  speaker  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed  the  reading  of  Signor  Boni's  paper  said  that  *'  Mr.  Ruskin, 
had  he  been  present,  would  probaoly  have  been  aghast"  at  this  documentary  evi- 
dence. More  probably  he  would  have  seen  in  it,  with  some  satisfaction,  a  sign  of 
the  incipient  decadence  of  Venetian  architecture,  and  a  confirmation  of  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  him  on  other  evidence— the  date  of  the  contract  being  precisely  that 
which  he  had  fixed  as  the  beginning  of  "  The  Fall "  (see  Vol.  X.  p.  352).  Signor  Boui't 
paper  in  other  respects  illustrates  Ruskin's  conclusions.     '*  The  battlements  (referred 
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by  far  the  most  interesting  Gothic  monument  of  tiie  kind  in  Venice,  had 
been  carried  away,  piece  by  piece,  and  sold  for  waste  marble,  two  years 
before.  Of  wliat  remains,  the  most  beautiful  portions  are,  or  were,  when 
I  last  saw  them,  the  capitals  of  the  windows  in  the  opper  story,  most 
glorious  sculpture  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  fantastic  window 
traceries  are,  I  think,  later;  but  the  rest  of  the  architecture  of  this 
palace  is  anomalous,  and  1  cannot  venture  to  give  any  decided  opinion 
respecting  it  Parts  of  its  mouldings  are  quite  Byzantine  in  character^ 
but  look  somewhat  like  imitations. 
Ducal  Palace,  IX.  52;  history  of,  X.  328,  etc.,  XI.  247;  plan  and  section 
of,  X.  330,  333 ;  description  of,  X.  358,  etc.  ;  series  of  its  capitab, 
X.  386,  etc. ;  spandrils  of,  IX.  352  (and  Phite  14),  459 ;  shafts  of,  IX.  458 ; 
traceries  of,  derived  from  those  of  the  Frari,  X.  liii.,  273;  angles  of, 

X.  280;  main  balcony  of,  X.  287;  base  of,  XI.   256;  Rio  Fa^e  of, 

XI.  32;  paintings  in,  X.  43.^     [Plates  illustrative  of,  IX.   14;  X.  H,  I, 
19;  XL  Examples,  1,  5,  5b,  15.] 

The  multitude  of  works  by  various  masters  which  cover  the  walls  of 
this  palace  is  so  great  that  the  traveller  is  in  general  merely  wearied 
and  confused  by  them.  He  had  better  refuse  all  attention  except  to  the 
following  works.* 

1.  Paradise,  by  Tintoret;  at  the  extremity  of  the  Great  Council- 
chamber  [X.  $55,  438 ;  XI.  235].  I  found  it  impossible  to  count  the 
number  of  figures  in  this  picture,  of  which  the  grouping  is  so  intricate, 
that  at  the  upper  part  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  one  figure  from 
another;  but  I  counted  150  important  figures  in  one  half  of^t  alone; 
so  that,  as  there  are  nearly  as  many  in  subordinate  positions,  the  total 
number  cannot  be  under  500.  I  believe  this  is,  on  the  whole,  Tintoret's 
chef-d'ctuvre ;  though  it  is  so  vast  that  no  one  takes  the  trouble  to  read  it, 
and  therefore  less  wonderful  pictures  are  preferred  to  it.  I  have  not 
myself  been  able  to  study  except  a  few  fragments  of  it,  all  executed  in 
his  finest  manner ;  but  it  may  assist  a  hurried  observer  to  point  out  to 
him  that  the  whole  composition  is  divided  into  concentric  sones,  repre- 
sented one  above  another  like  the  stories  of  a  cupola,  round  the  figures 
of  Christ  and  the  Madonna,  at  the  central  and  highest  point :  both  these 
figures  are   exceedingly  dignified  and   beautiful      Between  each  sone 

*  I  leave  this  notice  of  the  Ducal  Palace  as  originally  written.  Everything  is 
changed  or  confused,  now,  I  believe :  and  the  text  wiU  only  be  useful  to  traveUers  who 
have  time  to  correct  it  for  themselves  to  present  need.  For  fuller  account  of  Tintoret's 
Paradise,  see  my  pamphlet  on  Michael  Angelo  and  Tintoret'    1877. 

to  in  Vol.  X.  p.  284)  are  original,  and  a  cornice  originally  existed  along  the  whole 
front"  Thouffh  the  palace  was  erected  in  1424-14d0,  ''older  work  was  built  into 
the  front."  With  regard  to  the  ''restorations,''  those  spoken  of  by  Raskin  were 
mostly  carried  out  when  the  house  fell  into  the  hands  of  tne  hallet  diuicer,  Taglioni, 
in  1847.  A  beautiful  well-head  was  at  that  time  sold  to  a  dealer.  More  recently. 
Baron  Franchetti  has  restored  the  house  to  something  of  its  original  form,  and  the 
well-head  has  been  recovered  {Venezia:  Nutm  8tudi,hj  P.  Molmenti,  p.  37).  For 
Ruskin's  notice  of  the  difference  between  the  original  and  the  "restored"  capitally 
see  above,  ch.  i.  p.  11  n.] 

^  FFor  other  references  than  Raskin  here  gives,  see  General  Index  to  the  edition  J 
^  [See  the  note  on  that  lecture  for  a  summary  of  other  references  to  the  picture.  J 
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or  belt  of  the  nearer  figures,  the  white  distances  of  heaven  are  seen 
filled  with  floating  spirits.  The  picture  is  on  the  whole  wonderfully  pre- 
served^ and  the  most  precious  thing  that  Venice  possesses.  She  will  not 
possess  it  long;  for  the  Venetian  academicians,  finding  it  exceedingly 
unlike  their  own  works,  declare  it  to  want  harmony,  and  are  going  to 
retouch  it  to  their  own  ideas  of  perfection.^ 

^  [See  also  VoL  X.  pp.  436  n.,  4S6,  The  "  Paradise  "  is  described  in  detail  at  the  end 
of  the  lecture  on  The  Relation  between  Michael  Angeh  and  Tintoret.  It  was  onlv  gradoally 
that  the  grandeur  of  the  picture  unfolded  itself  to  Ruskin,  as  we  may  see  by  compar- 
ing with  that  description  or  the  one  here,  bis  first  notes  upon  it  (now  among  the 
MSS.),  which  seem  to  have  formed  part  of  bis  Diary  of  1845 : — 

''  There  is  nothing  now  to  be/eU  in  the  Doge's  palace  except  simply  disgust ; 
there  is  not  a  comer  undesecrated  or  in  peace ;  its  decaying  pictures  are  all 
that  can  tempt  one  to  enter,  aud  of  these  there  is  but  one  of  great  value  and 
importance — the  Paradise  of  Tintoret.  Noble  as  it  is,  had  I  seen  this  picture 
only,  I  should  have  left  Venice  with  mv  feelings  respecting  the  master  little 
changed.  Tintoret  was  of  all  men  perhaps  the  least  capable  of  fully  render- 
ing uie  feelinff  of  a  scene  whose  prevailing  spirit  was  to  be  peace ;  the  most 
energetic  and  fiery  of  all  painters,  he  is  completely  defeated  when  be  has  to 
paint  rest ;  neither  was  his  own  mind  of  the  quality  to  understand  even  the 
lowest  of  the  joys  of  heaven.  Deprived  of  human  passion  and  circumstance, 
he  cannot  rise  to  beatific  expression,  or  vary  the  character  and  manifestation 
of  Love,  and  be  fi&lls  necessarily  into  the  repetition  of  an  unmeaning  counte- 
nance, variously  softened,  wrinkled,  bronzed  or  beautified,  into  the  various 
ages  and  orders  of  angelic  life,  but  in  itself  the  same.  And  at  last  from  the 
repetition  of  it  in  a  thousand  figures,  becoming  unmanageable  in  his  wearied 
bands,  and  passing  into  mannerism  and  coarseness.  Of  all  the  faces  in  this 
vast  picture,  and  they  are  Hteralfy  countless,  I  saw  not  one  of  elevated  cast 
or  marked  expression — not  one  that  would  in  any  way  have  rewarded  the 
pains  of  a  separate  study.  The  countenance  of  the  two  principal  figures 
ought  perhaps  to  be  excepted,  for  the  contour  and  gesture  of  these  are  ex- 
ceedingly fine  ;  but  the  faces  are  too  high  to  be  seen. 

''  Oif  the  composition  of  the  picture  it  is  difficult  to  judge,  unless  one  were 
to  analyse  the  groups,  and  give  the  whole  work  a  month's  quiet  digestion.  At 
first,  aud  for  as  long  a  time  as  I  could  spare,  it  must  necessarily  appear  con- 
fused, for  no  composition  however  good,  unless  eminently  symmetrical,  could 
appear  orderly  at  once,  while  it  contains  so  vast  a  number  of  figures  and 
represents  not  a  part  of  heaven  merely,  but  the  filled  infinity.  As  it  is, 
the  disposition  in  concentric  circles,  which  is  hardly  seen  except  from  the 
further  end  of  the  vast  hall,  is  marvellously  kept  among  the  confused  groups^ 
and  is,  I  think,  all  that  the  mind  reouires.  It  ought  to  be  bewildered,  and 
the  fault  of  the  picture  is  not  so  much  looseness  of  arrangement  as  want  of 
interest  in  the  parts.  The  colour  and  chiaroscuro  are  both  magnificent; 
both  are  grievously  injured,  but  even  yet  the  grey  and  golden  qualities  of 
its  miraculous  distances,  seen  through  the  gaps  of  the  whirling  circles, 
which  send  them  back  by  their  solid  dark  masses  of  crimson  and  blue,  are 
as  fine  an  exertion  of  his  artistical  power  as  I  have  seen.  Tintoret,  like 
Turner,  invariably  makes  mystery  one  of  the  chief  qualities  of  his  distance, 
but  he  is  not  so  careful  as  Turner  in  the  refinement  and  finish  of  that 
mystery.  Generally  his  distances  are  comparatively  sketchy,  even  to 
mannerism,  and  when  in  high  light  he  does  not  allow  the  shadows  to  assume 
their  proper  relative  darkness,  so  that  if  the  distances  of  this  Paradise,  of 
the  St.  Mark  miracle,  of  the  Moses  striking  the  rock,  or  of  the  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents,  were  cut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  picture,  they  would  not  look 
like  distances,  but  like  sketches  for  larger  pictures,  sketches  exceedingly 
unfinished  but  of  stupendous  power."] 
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2.  Siege  ofZara;  the  first  picture  on  the  right  on  entering  the  Sala 
del  Scrutinio.  It  is  a  mere  battle  piece,  in  which  the  figores,  HIlc  the 
arrows,  are  put  in  by  the  score.  There  are  high  merits  in  the  thing, 
and  so  much  invention  that  it  is  possible  Tintoret  maj  have  made  the 
sketch  for  it ;  but,  if  executed  by  him  at  all,  he  has  done  it  merely  in  the 
temper  in  which  a  sign-painter  meets  the  wishes  of  an  ambitious  land- 
lord. He  seems  to  have  been  ordered  to  represent  all  the  events  of  the 
battle  at  once;  and  to  have  felt  that,  provided  he  gave  men,  arrows, 
and  ships  enough,  his  employers  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  The  picture 
is  a  vast  one,  some  thirty  feet  by  fifteen. 

Various  other  pictures  will  be  pointed  out  by  the  custode,  in  these 
two  rooms,  as  worthy  of  attention,  but  they  are  only  historically,  not 
artistically,  interesting.  The  works  of  Paul  Veronese  on  the  ceiling  have 
been  repainted ;  and  the  rest  of  the  pictures  on  the  walls  are  by  second- 
rate  men.  The  traveller  must,  once  for  all,  be  warned  against  mistaking 
the  works  of  Domenico  Robusti  (Domenico  Tintoretto  ^),  a  veiy  miserable 
painter,  for  those  of  his  illustrious  fiither,  Jacopo. 

3.  The  Doge  GrimarU  kneeling  before  Faith,  by  Titian ;  in  the  Sala  delle 
quattro  Porte.  To  be  observed  with  care,  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  Titian's  want  of  feeling  and  coarseness  of  conception.^  (See 
above,  Vol.  IX.  p.  32.)  As  a  work  of  mere  art,  it  is,  however,  of  great 
value.  The  traveller  who  has  been  accustomed  to  deride  Turner's  in- 
distinctness of  touch,  ought  to  examine  carefully  the  mode  of  painting  the 
Venice  in  the  distance  at  the  bottom  of  this  picture. 

4.  Frescoes  on  the  roof  of  the  Sala  delle  quattro  Porte,  by  Tintoret. 
Once  magnificent  beyond  description,  now  mere  wrecks  (the  plaster 
crumbling  away  in  large  flakes),  but  yet  deserving  of  the  most  earnest 
study.* 

5.  Christ  taken  donmfrom  the  Cross,  by  Tintoret ;  at  the  upper  end  of 

^  [For  another  reference  to  him,  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iiL  ch.  vii.  §  18.] 
'  [This  was  also  Ruskin's  first  impression  of  the  picture.     In  the  above-mentioned 
notes  of  1845  he  writes  : — 

"There  is  a  semblance  of  dignitv  given  by  the  simplicity  of  the  figure,  but 
it  is  simplicitv  of  the  vulgarest  kind  ;  the  drapery  is  pocket-handkerchief- 
like,  and  would  be  just  as  agreeable,  or  just  as  disagreeable,  if  it  were  thrown 
any  other  way.  The  fiu^es  are  utterly  meaningless,  though  not  witiiout  a 
certain  grandeur  of  feature,  resulting,  as  I  conceive,  from  Titian's  society  and 
subjects,  not  from  his  own  mind.  ...  As  regards  the  artistical  part  ox  this 
picture,  it  is  a  bad  specimen  of  Titian,  and  the  little  good  there  is  in  it  is  de- 
stroyed by  two  vile  ngures,  on  side  scenes,  put  on  by  the  modem  Italians.  The 
landscape  and  the  lion  below  are  equallv  slovenly,  the  former  especially  nearly 
unintelligible,  and  without  a  straight  line  in  it  The  looseness  of  Tintoret 
without  his  power — the  obscurity  of  Turner  without  his  knowledge." 
So  again,  in  his  1846  diary,  he  writes : — 

*'  In  Titian's  picture  of  Faith  in  the  Doge's  Palace  at  Venice,  there  are  all 
kinds  of  most  painful  deficiencies.  The  St.  Mark  on  the  left  is  a  vulgar^  ^^Jt 
grinning  beggar ;  the  lion  wags  his  tail  in  an  unlionlv  way,  as  if  to  keep  the 
fiies  off ;  the  clouds  are  without  the  slightest  invention  or  composition ;  the 
armour  of  the  kneeling  figure  is  much  too  far  elaborated,  and  too  brigh^  and 
attracts  the  eye  from  the  fiu^." 
For  another  reference  to  the  picture,  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  L  (Vol.  III.  p.  211).] 

'  [The  subjects  are  emblematical  of  the  Venetian  Empire — Zeus  giring  Venice  the 
Empire  of  the  Sea ;  Padua ;  Treviso ;  Friuli,  etc.] 
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the  SaU  dei  PregadL  One  of  the  most  interesting  mythic  pictures  of 
Venice,  two  Doges  being  represented  beside  the  body  of  Christ,  and  a 
most  noble  painting ;  executed,  however,  for  distant  effect,  and  seen  best 
from  the  end  of  the  room. 

6.  Venice,  Queen  of  the  Sea,  by  Tintoret.  Central  compartment  of  the 
ceiling,  in  the  Sala  dei  PregadL  Notable  for  the  sweep  of  its  vast  green 
surges,  and  for  the  daring  character  of  its  entire  conception,  though  it  is 
wild  and  careless,  and  in  many  respects  unworthy  of  the  master.  *  Note 
the  way  in  which  he  has  used  the  fimtastic  forms  of  the  sea-weeds, 
with  respect  to  what  was  above  stated  (XI.  187),  as  to  his  love  of  the 
grotesque. 

7.  The  Dog<s  Loredano  in  prayer  to  ike  Virgin,  by  Tintoret;  in  the 
same  room.^  Sickly  and  pale  in  colour,  yet  a  grand  work ;  to  be  studied, 
however,  more  for  the  sake  of  seeing  what  a  great  man  does  "to 
order,"  when  he  is  wearied  of  what  is  required  from  him,  than  for  its 
own  merit. 

8.  Si.  George  and  ike  Princeu.  There  are,  besides  the  "Paradise," 
only  six  pictures  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  as  far  as  I  know,  which 
Tintoret  painted  carefully,  and  these  are  all  exceedingly  fine :  the  most 
finished  of  those  are  in  the  Anti-CoUegio ;  but  those  that  are  most 
majestic  and  characteristic  of  the  master  are  two  oblong  ones,  made  to 
fill  the  panels  of  the  walls  in  the  Anti-Chiesetta ;  these  two,  each,  I 
suppose,  about  eight  feet  by  six,  are  in  his  most  quiet  and  noble  manner. 
There  is  excessively  little  colour  in  them,  their  prevalent  tone  being  a 
greyish  brown  opposed  with  groy,  black,  and  a  very  warm  russet.  They 
are  thinly  painted,  perfect  in  tone,  and  quite  untouched.  The  first  of 
them  is  "St.  George  and  the  Dragon,"  the  subject  being  treated  in  a 
new  and  curious  way.  The  principal  figure  is  the  princess,  who  sits 
astride  on  the  dragon's  neck,  holding  him  by  a  bridle  of  silken  riband ; 
St.  George  stands  above  and  behind  her,  holding  his  hands  over  her 
head  as  if  to  bless  her,  or  to  keep  the  dnLgon  quiet  by  heavenly  power ; 
and  a  monk  stands  by  on  the  right,  looking  gravely  on.  There  is  no 
expression  or  life  in  the  dragon,  though  the  white  flashes  in  its  eye  are 
very  ghastly :  but  the  whole  thing  is  entirely  typical ;  and  the  princess 
is  not  so  much  represented  riding  on  the  dragon,  as  supposed  to  be 
placed  by  St.  George  in  an  attitude  of  perfect  victory  over  her  chief 
enemy.  She  has  a  full  rich  dress  of  dull  red,  but  her  figure  is  some- 
what ungraceful.  St.  George  is  in  grey  armour  and  grey  drapery, 
and  has  a  beautiful  face;  his  figure  entirely  dark  against  the  distant 
sky.     There  is  a  study  for  this  picture  in  the  Manfrini  Palace.^ 

9.  St,  Andrew  and  Si,  Jerome,  This,  the  companion  picture,  has  even 
less  colour  than  its  opposite.  It  is  nearly  all  brown  and  grey ;  the  fig- 
leaves  and  olive-leaves  brown,  the  faces  brown,  the  dresses  brown,  and 
St.  Andrew  holding  a  great  brown  cross.  There  is  nothing  that  can 
be  called  colour,  except  the  grey  of  the  sky,  which  approaches  in  some 
places  a  Uttle  to  blue,  and  a  single  piece  of  dirty  brick-red  in  St.  Jerome's 

'  [Now  in  the  "  Collegio "  room.  See  for  further  notices  of  this  picture.  Modem 
Painters,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  304  and  n.).] 

'  [This  collectiou  of  pictures  has  now  for  the  most  part  been  dispersed  :  see  below, 
p.  391.] 
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dress ;  and  jet  Tintoret's  greatness  havdl j  ever  shows  more  than  in  the 
management  of  such  sober  tints.  I  would  rather  have  these  two  small 
brown  pictures,  and  two  others  in  the  Academy  perfectly  brown  also  in 
their  general  tone — ^the  "  Cain  and  Abel "  and  the  "  Adam  and  Eve,"  ^ 
— ^than  all  the  other  small  pictures  in  Venice  put  together  which  he 
painted  in  bright  colours  for  altar  pieces ;  but  I  never  saw  two  pictures 
which  so  nearly  approached  grisailles  as  these,  and  yet  were  delicious 
pieces  of  colour.  I  do  not  know  if  I  am  right  in  calling  one  of  the  saints 
St.  Andrew.  He  stands  holding  a  great  upright  wooden  cross  against 
the  sky.  St.  Jerome  reclines  at  his  teet,  against  a  rock  over  which  some 
glorious  fig-leaves  and  olive  branches  are  shooting ;  every  line  of  them 
studied  with  the  most  exquisite  care,  and  yet  cast  with  perfect  freedom. 

10.  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  The  most  beautiful  of  the  four  careful 
pictures  by  Tintoret,  which  occupy  the  angles  of  the  Anti-Collegio. 
Onee  one  of  the  noblest  pictures  in  the  world,  but  now  miserably  foded, 
the  sun  being  allowed  to  fall  on  it  all  day  long.  The  design  of  the 
forms  of  the  leafage  round  the  head  of  the  Bacchus,  and  the  floating 
grace  of  the  female  figure  above,  will,  however,  always  give  interest  to 
this  picture,  unless  it  be  repainted. 

The  other  three  Tintorets  in  this  room  are  careful  and  fine,  but  fiir 
inferior  to  the  ''Bacchus;"  and  the  ''Vulcan  and  the  Cyclops"  is  a 
singularly  meagre  and  vulgar  study  of  common  models.* 

11.  Eurapa,  by  Paul  Veronese ;  in  the  same  room.  One  of  the  very 
few  pictures  which  both  possess,  and  deserve,  a  high  reputation. 

12.  Venice  enthroned,  by  Paul  Veronese;  on  the  roof  of  the  same 
room.     One  of  the  grandest  pieces  of  frank  colour  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

13.  Fenice  and  Uie  Doge  Sebastian  Venier ;  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Sala  del  Collegio.  An  unrivalled  Paul  Veronese,  far  finer  even  than 
the  "  Europa." 

14.  Marriage  of  St,  Catherine,  by  Tintoret;  in  the  same  room.  An 
inferior  picture,  but  the  figure  of  St.  Catherine  is  quite  exquisite.  Note 
how  her  veil  fidls  over  her  form,  showing  the  sJcy  through  it,  as  an 
alpine  cascade  falls  over  a  marble  rock. 

There  are  three  other  Tintorets  on  the  walls  of  this  room,  but  all 
inferior,  though  full  of  power.  Note  especially  the  painting  of  the  lion's 
wings,  and  of  the  coloured  carpet,  in  the  one  nearest  the  throne,  the 
Doge  Alvise  Mocenigo  adoring  the  Redeemer.'*' 

*  I  was  happy  enoufi^h  to  obtain  the  original  sketch  for  this  picture,  in  Venice 
(it  had  been  long  in  the  poMession  of  Signer  Nerlv):  and  after  beii^  the  most 
honoured  of  all  pictures  at  Denmark  Hill,  until  my  father's  death,  it  is  now  given 
to  my  school  in  Oxford.' 

^  [For  other  references  to  these  pictures,  see  Modem  Painters,  voL  L  (VoL  IIL 
p.  173  n.).] 

'  [One  of  the  other  famous  pictures  in  this  room — the  "  Mercury  and  the  Graces  " 
— was  selected  by  Ruskin  for  representation  in  his  Standard  Series  at  Ozfbrd,  at 
'^  consummate  in  unostentatious  power,"  though  showing  also  "  fatal  signs  of  the  love 
of  liberty  and  pleasure  which  ruined  the  Venetian  State"  (see  Catalogue  <^  Examples ^ 
1870)JL 

3  [The  above  note  was  added  in  the  ^'TraveUers'  Edition."  For  the  picture,  see 
in  the  volume  containing  Ruskin's  Oxford  Catalogues,  Instructions  in  the  Prekminarif 
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The  roof  is  entirely  by  Paul  Veronese,  and  the  traveUer'' who  reallj 
loves  painting  ought  to  get  leave  to  come  to  this  room  whenever  he 
chooses ;  and  should  pass  the  summer  sunny  mornings  there  again  and 
again^  wandering  now  and  then  into  the  Anti-CoUegio^  and  Sala  dei 
Pregadi,  and  coming  back  to  rest  under  the  wings  of  the  couched  lion 
at  the  feet  of  the  "  Mocenigo."  He  will  no  otherwise  enter  so  deeply 
into  the  heart  of  Venice. 


arranged  for  the  Lower  Drawing  School,  1873.  The  sketch  was,  however, 
removed  by  Raskin  from  the  school  when  he  finally  resigned  the  Professorship,  and 
it  is  now  at  Brantwood.  Ruskin's  letters  to  his  fisiuier  from  Venice  in  1852  descr 
the  purchase  of  this  and  another  Tintoret : — 

**  JM,  13. — .  .  .  I  saw  here  yesterday  the  only  genuine  bit  of  Paul  Verom 
that  ever  I  have  seen  for  sale — a  sketch  of  a  woman  with  two  don — life  sise 
— 50  Napoleons.  I  name  it  to  you,  in  case  you  yourself  would  Eke  to  have 
a  bit  of  the  great  fellow,  and  because  1  never  yet  saw  an  unquestionable 
thing  at  a  price  that  would  admit  of  one's  thinking  of  it.  Of  course  it  is 
very  slight,  and  a  mere  sketch,  or  it  would  fetch  more  money,  but  a  grand 
thing — about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  man's  handling,  altogether,  but 
the  suggestion  of  a  complete  picture.  There  is  with  it  a  sketch  of  Tintoret's, 
which  once  belonged  to  Rumohr,  and  which  I  believe  also  to  be  the  rif  ht 
thing ;  but,  as  you  know,  Tintoret  on  a  email  eoale  is  never  so  thorouffnly 
determinable  as  other  men.  I  am  going  to  look  at  it  again.  They  both 
belong  to  the  paiuter  Nerly — Rumohr  made  him  a  present  of  the  Tintoret 
I  believe  he  would  take  80  Napoleons  for  both,  but  I  should  not  like  to  beat 
him  down,  as  he  lost  aU  his  money  with  that  bank  which  failed  two  years 
ago,  and  I  particularly  wish  you  to  understand  that  there  is  no  fear  of  my 
taking  to  buy  old  pictures — nor  do  I  care  about  these,  but  I  never  saw  a 
bit  of  good  and  untouched  work  for  sale  before,  and  so  thought  I  might  as 
well  name  them  to  you.  The  Tintoret  is  a  sketch  for  a  picture  in  I>ueal 
Palace — ^the  Doge  Grimani  kneeling  before  Christ." 
''Grimani"  is  of  course  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  ^'Mocenigo."  Ruskin  did  not  at  the 
time  buy  either  of  the  pictures.    Subseouently  he  bought  the  reputed  Veronese  : — 

"  May  6. — .  .  .  I  was  on  the  point  of  writing  to  you  for  another  credit, 
and  should  have  done  so  several  days  ago,  but  I  was  afraid  the  begging 
letter  might  arrive  on  your  birthday;  and  I  should  not  have  liked  that, 
!  for  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sad  confession, — that  I  gave  thirty  pounds 

the  other  day  for  the — not  raul   Veronese — but  Tintoret,  as  I  anerwards 
discovered  it  to  be  by  accident     It  was  put  into  a  frame  too  small  for  it ; 
in  talking  over  it  one  day,  moving  it  into  a  light,  it  slipped  and  came  out, 
'  and  behold,  behind  the  frame,  a  piece  of  foliage  and  landscape  which  only 

i-  one  man's  hand  in  the  world  could  have  painted.     I  wrote  most  truly  to  you 

{  that  I  did   not  care  about  the  '  Paul  Veronese,'  but  a  genuine  sketch  of 

i  Tintoret's  was  another  matter — not  a  thing  likely  to^be  offered   me  twice 

in  my  life — more  especially  a  sketch  containing  a  careful  piece  of  foliage. 
i  I  thought  over  it  a  good  while,  and  then  determined  to  offer  thirty  pounds 

•'  fur  it, — believing  that  you  would  not  be  alarmed  at  the  price  of  a  common 

water-colour  drawing  for  a  piece  of  canvas  which  had  been  touched  by  the 

one  man  of  old  time  at  whose  feet  I  should  have  longed  to  sit     I  was  almost 

'  surprised  when — after  a  week's  consideration — the  offer  was  accepted,  about 

I  a  fortnight  ago." 

i  This  picture,  known   as  "  Diana  and   her  Dogs,"  is  at  Brantwood  ;   the  ''  foliage 

and  landscape  "  are  on  the  extreme  side  of  it.     The  ''  Doge  "  was  acquired  later  : — 
,  **  [Glenfinuis]  July  19  [1853]. — .  .  .  I  want  50  Napoleons  sent  to  Venice 

>  to  pay  for  a  sketch  of  Tintoret's  which  I  wrote  for  last  autumn,  before  I  had 

^  any  idea  of  buying  missals,  but  I  am  very  glad  I  have  got  it,  as  I  think 

'  it  thoroughly  magnificent,  now  I  see  it  again.  .  .  .  It  is  the  Doge  Moeenigo 
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£mo^  Palazzo^  on  the  Grand  Canal.     Of  no  interest. 

Erizzo,  Palazzo,  near  the  Arsenal^  X.  305. 

Erizzo,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  nearly  opposite  the  Fondaco  de'  Turchi. 

A  Gothic  palace,  with  a  single  range  of  windows  founded  on  the  Ducal 

traceries,  and  hold  capitals.     It  has  been  above  referred  to  in  the  notice 

of  tracery  bars. 
Eufemia,  Church  of  St.     A  small  and  defaced,  but  very  curious,  early  Gothic 

church   on   the  Giudecca.     Not  worth   visiting,  unless   the  traveller  is 

seriously  interested  in  architecture. 
EuROPA,  Albbroo  all'.     Once  a  Giustiniani  palace.     Good  Gothic,  circa  1400, 

but  much  altered. 

e^usTACHio,  St.,  XI.  150,  and  below,  p.  397^  #.  '' Ospedaletto."] 
VANOBUSTi,  Casa  dboli,  X.  309>  XI.  281. 


Facanon,  Palazzo   (alla   Fava).     A   fair  example   of  the  fifteenth  century 

Gothic,  founded  on  Ducal  Palace. 
Fauer,  Palazzo,  at  the  Apostoli,  IX.  336,  341,  X.  296  (and  Plate  15),  XI. 

272,  276. 
[Fauer,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  X.  (Plate  G).] 
Fantino,  Church  of  St.     Said  to  contain   a  John  Bellini,^  otherwise  of  no 

importance. 
Farsetti,  Palazzo,^  on  the  Grand  Canal,  X.  146, 150, 157,  159  n.,  454  [and  see 

Vol.  IX.  Plate  C]. 
Fava,  Church  of  St.     Of  no  importance. 
Felice,   Church  of  St.     Said  to  contain  a  Tintoret,  which,  if  untouched,  I 

should  conjecture,  from  Lazari's  statement  of  its  subject,  St.  Demetrius 

on  his  knees  before  Christ,  with  the  Ducal  Palace  and  sea  in  the  distance, 
and  I  thought  considering  all  I  had  done  about  the  Ducal  Palace  and 
Untoret  that  it  was  well  worth  the  50  Napoleons  to  me." 

"July  24. — .  .  .  I  hope  you  will  like  the  Untoret  in  spite  of  its  wretched 
state.  It  is  interesting  as  being  a  sketch  for  a  well-known  picture  in  the 
Ducal  Palace,  and  full  of  variations;  that  is  to  say,  the  picture  is  not  the 
least  like  the  sketch,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  study  is  so  far  proved  by 
this,  as  any  forger  of  old  pictures  would  assuredly  have  followed  the  figures 
of  the  larger  work.  I  think  you  will  like  the  way  the  dress  of  the  Voge 
is  done  with  those  white  strokes,  and  the  portrait  itself,  which  though  small 
is  highly  elaborated." 

The  "  wretch^  state  "  of  the  sketch  referred  to  its  dirt  and  unlined  condition.    Rusldn 

wrote  later  (Aug.  14)  : — 

'^  I  am  so  delighted  that  you  like  the  Tintoret ;  if  you  do  so  in  its  present 
state,  you  will  inaeed  be  struck  by  it  when  it  is  cleaned,  or  rather  varnished^ 
for  I  shall  bar  cleaning,  hut  I  had  not  time  before  leaving  London  to  examine 
it  thoroughly,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  positively  to  the  cleaner  that  I  should 
know  if  he  touched  a  quarter  of  an  incn  of  the  colour."] 
^  [On  the  right  wall  of  the  choir ;  a  small  Holy  Family,  school  of  BellinL] 
'.[Now  part  of  the  Municipal  Offices.] 
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armed^  with  one  of  the  Ghisi  family  in  prajer^  must  be  very  fine.^    Other- 
wise the  church  is  of  no  importance. 

Fkrro,  Palazzo^*  on  the  Grand  Canal.  Fifteenth  century  Gothic,  very  hard 
and  bad. 

Flanoini,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal.     Of  no  importance. 

FoNDACo  de'  Teobschi.  a  huge  and  ugly  building  near  the  Rialto,  rendered, 
however,  peculiarly  interesting  by  remnants  of  the  firescoes  by  Giorgione 
with  which  it  was  once  covered.     See  VoL  X.  98,  and  XI.  29.' 

FoNDACO  de'  Turchi,  IX.  384,  X.  144-148,  277  [and  frontUpiece].  The 
opposite  Plate,  representing  three  of  its  capitals,  has  been  several  timet 
referred  to  [pp.  271,  2761. 

Formosa,  Church  of  Santa  Maria,  XI.  136,  146.     [Square  of,  X.  166,  309.] 

[FoRNo  Santa  Marina,  Cortb  del,  X.  303.] 

FoscA,  Church  of  St.     Notable  for  its  exceedingly  picturesque  campanile,  of 
late  Gothic,  but  uninjured  by  restorations,  and  peculiarly  Venetian   in 
being  crowned  by  the  cupola  instead  of  the  pyramid,  which  would  have 
been  employed  at  the  same  period  in  any  other  Italian  city. 
^  [FoscA,  Church  of  St.,  at  Torcello,  IX.  41,  148  (and  Fig.  28),  336 ;  X.  20.] 

;  FoscARi,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal.^    The  noblest  example  in  Venice  of 

i  the  fifteenth  century   Gothic,  founded  on  the  Ducal  Palace,  but  lately 

'  restored  and  spoiled,  all  but  the  stonework  of  the  main  windows.     The 

restoration  was  necessary,  however:  for,  when  I  was  in  Venice  in  1845, 
this  palace  was  a  foul  ruin ;  its  great  hall  a  mass  of  mud,  used  as  the 
back  receptacle  of  a  stonemason's  yard ;  and  its  rooms  whitewashed,  and 
scribbled  over  with  indecent  caricatures.  It  has  since  been  partially 
strengthened  and  put  in  order ;  but  as  the  Venetian  municipality  have 
now  given  it  to  the  Austrians  to  be  used  as  barracks,  it  will  probably 
soon  be  reduced  to  its  former  condition.  The  lower  palaces  at  the  side 
of  this  building  are  said  by  some  to  have  belonged  to  the  younger 
Foscari.     See  "  Giustinianl" 

Francesco   della    Viona,   Church  of   St.      Base   Renaissance,  but  must  be 
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A  large  picture,  about  6  ft.  x  2J  ft.] 

[Part  of  the  Grand  Hotel] 

On  a  flheet  of  the  MS.  there  is  a  fuller  description  : — 

'^  When  we  have  passed  under  the  Rialto,  ascending  the  Grand  Canal, 
the  first  building  on  the  right  is  that  called  the  Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi.  A 
huge,  blank,  live-storied  pile,  on  whose  walls  the  first  glance  detects 
nothing  but  the  signs  of  poverty  and  ruin.  'JThey  have  been  covered  with 
stucco  which  for  the  most  part  is  now  peeled  away  from  the  brick  beneath, 
and  stains  of  rusty  red,  and  sickly  grey  and  black,  hang  down  in  dark 
streams  from  the  cornices,  or  spread  in  mossy  patches  hither  and  thither 
between  its  casements.  Among  this  grisly  painting  where  the  stucco  is 
still  left,  the  eye  may  here  and  there  discern  other  lines, — Bsiint  shades  of 
that  noble  grey  which  nothing  can  give  but  the  pencil  of  a  great  colonrist, 
^  and  subdued  fragments  of  purple  and  scarlet,  dying  into  rusty  wash  from 

^  I  the  iron  bolts  that  holds  the  walls  together.    This  is  all  that  is  left  of  the 

work  of  Titian  and  Gior^oue." 
For  other  references  to  these  remains  of  fresco,  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  III. 
p.  212  and  n.).     The  one  figure  that  still  remains  may  be  seen  high  up  between  two 
of  the  top-floor  windows.    The  buildinfi^  is  now  the  General  Post  Office.} 
1 1  /  *  [The  palace  is  now  the  School  of  Commerce.     For  another  reference  to  it, 

^!  VoL  VIII. 


131  n.  and  Plate  8.] 
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visited  in  order  to  see  the  John  Bellini  in  the  Cappella  Santa.  The  late 
sculpture^  in  the  Cappella  Giustiniani,  appears  from  Lazari's  statement  to 
be  deserving  of  careful  study.  This  church  is  said  also  to  contain  two 
pictures  by  Paul  Veronese.^ 
Frari,  Church  of  the  [IX.  43,  124,  I69,  322,  and  Plate  A].  Founded  in  1250, 
and  continued  at  various  subsequent  periods.  The  apse  and  adjoining* 
chapels  are  the  earliest  portions,  and  their  traceries  have  been  above 
noticed  (X.  liii.,  272),  as  the  origin  of  those  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  The 
best  view  of  the  apse,  which  is  a  very  noble  example  of  Italian  Gothic, 
is  from  the  door  of  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco.'*'  The  doors  of  the  church 
are  all  later  than  any  other  portion  of  it,  very  elaborate  Renaissance 
Gothic.  The  interior  is  good  Gothic,  but  not  interesting,  except  in  its 
monuments.  Of  these,  the  following  are  noticed  in  the  text  of  this 
volume : 

That  of  Duccio  degli  Alberti,  XI.  91»  98,  295  ;  of  the  unknown  knight, 
opposite  that  of  Duccio,  XI.  91,  292 ;  of  Francesco  Foscari,  XI.  103 ;  of 
Giovanni  Pesaro,  XI.  Ill ;  of  Jacopo  Pesaro,  XI.  110.^ 

Besides  these  tombs,  the  traveller  ought  to  notice  carefully  that  of 
Pietro  Bernardo,  a  first-rate  example  of  Renaissance  work;  nothing  can 
be  more  detestable  or  mindless  in  general  design,  or  more  beautiful 
in  execution.  Examine  especially  the  griffins,  fixed  in  admiration  of 
bouquets  at  the  bottom.  The  fruit  and  flowers  which  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  griffins  may  well  arrest  the  traveller's  also ;  nothing  can  be 
finer  of  their  kind.  The  tomb  of  Canova,  ^  Canova,  cannot  be  missed  ; 
consummate  in  science,  intolerable  in  affectation,  ridiculous  in  concep- 
tion, null  and  void  to  the  uttermost  in  invention  and  feeling.  The 
equestrian  statue  of  Paolo  Savelli  is  spirited ;  the  monument  of  the 
Beato  Pacifico,  a  curious  example  of  Renaissance  Gothic  with  wild 
crockets  (all  in  terra  cotta).  There  are  several  good  Vivarinis  in  the 
church,^  but  its  chief  pictorial  treasure  is  the  John  Bellini  in  the  sacristy, 
the  most  finished  and  delicate  example  of  the  master  in  Venice.^ 

(1877.  The  Pesaro  Titian  was  forgotten,  I  suppose,  in  this  article, 
because  I  thought  it  as  well  known  as  the  Assumption.     I  hold  it  now 

♦  Now  destroyed  by  restoration.     [1877.] 

>  [The  Bellini  (painted  1507)  is  the  Madonna  and  Child  with  SS.  John  Baptist, 
Anthony  the  Hermit,  Bernardino,  and  Sebastian.  One  of  the  Veronesee — a  luesur- 
rection — is  in  the  fourth  chapel  on  the  right;  the  other — a  Holy  Family,  with 
SS.  Catherine  and  Anthony  the  Hermit — is  in  the  chapel  next  to  the  pulpil] 

'  [Also  the  following,  now  noticed  in  Appendix  11: — That  of  Simon  Dandolo, 
p.  801 ;  a  nameless  tomb,  p.  302  ;  Pietro  Mocenigo,  p.  304 ;  Giovanni  Mocenigo,  p.  306  ; 
rietro  Bernardo,  p.  306,  also  referred  to  briefly  in  the  text  here,  and  at  p.  108.  J 

'  [Two  altar-pieces  by  Bartolomeo  Vivarini,  dated  1474  and  1478,  and  a  "  St.  Ambrose 
Enthroned  "  by  Alvise,  finished  after  his  death  in  1502  by  his  pupil  Basarti.  For 
Ruskin's  notes  on  the  Vivarini,  see  his  Chiide  to  the  Academy  at  Venice,^ 

^  [At  a  later  date  Raskin  mentioned  not  only  as  the  best  Bellini's  in  Venice, 
but  as  '^the  two  best  pictures  in  the  world,"  this  Madonna  of  the  Frari,  and 
the  Madonna  at  San  Zaccharia  (see  below,  where  he  gives  the  first  place  to  the  St. 
Jerome  of  S.  Giovanni  Grisostomo).  Next  to  the  Frari  and  Zaccharia  pictures,  he 
ranked  tiiat  in  the  Aceademia  (see  BelaHon  between  Michael  Angela  and  Tintoret,  SH, 
Marine  Rest,  §  200,  and  Guide  to  the  Academy  at  Venice).  The  Bellini  has  now  been 
removed  fnnn  th^  sacristy  to  the  choir.] 
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the  best  Titian  in  Venice ;  the  poweri  of  portndture  and  disciplined 
ccrnipodtion,  shown  in  it,  placing  it  far  above  the  showj  masses  of 
commonplace  cherubs  and  merelj  picturesque  men,  in  the  Assumption.^) 


GsRixu,  Church  of  St.     Of  no  importance. 

GflsUATi,  Church  of  the.     Of  no  importance. 

GiACOMo  dkll'  Orio,  Church  of  St.  A  most  interesting  church,  of  the  early 
thirteenth  century,  but  grievously  restored.  Its  capitals  have  been 
already  noticed  as  characteristic  of  the  earliest  Gothic  [IX.  43] ;  and  it 
is  said  to  contain  four  works  of  Paul  Veronese,  but  I  have  not  examined 
them.^  The  pulpit  is  admired  by  the  Italians,  but  is  utterly  worthless. 
The  verd-antique  pillar  in  the  south  transept  is  a  very  noble  example  of 
the  ''Jewel  Shaft."     See  the  note  at  p.  101,  Vol.  X. 

GiACOMo  Di  RiALTo,  Church  OF  St.  [IX.  41  ].  A  picturesque  little  church, 
on  the  Piassa  di  Rialto.  It  has  been  grievously  restored,  but  the  pillars 
and  capitals  of  its  nave  are  certainly  of  the  eleventh  century ;  those  of 
its  portico  are  of  good  central  Gothic;  and  it  will  surely  not  be  left 
unvisited,  on  this  ground,  if  on  no  other,  that  it  stands  on  the  site,  and 
still  retains  the  name,  of  the  first  church  ever  built  on  that  Rialto  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  future  Venice,  and  became  afterwards  the  mart 
of  her  merchants.' 

GioBBB,  Church  of  St.,  near  the  Canna  Reggio.  Its  principal  entrance  is 
a  veiy  fine  example  of  early  Renaissance  sculpture.  Note  in  it,  espe- 
cially, its  beautiful  use  of  the  flower  of  the  convolvulus.  There  are  said 
to  be  still  more  beautiful  examples  of  the  same  period,  in  the  interior. 
The  cloister,  though  much  defaced,  is  of  the  Gothic  period,  and  worth 
a  glance. 

Giorgio  de'  Greci,  Church  of  St.  The  Grreek  Church.  It  contains  no 
valuable  objects  of  art,  but  its  service  is  worth  attending  by  those  who 
have  never  seen  the  Greek  ritual. 

Giorgio   de'   Schiavoni,   Church   of   St.     Said   to   contain   a   very   precious 

^  [The  '^  Pesaro  Titian  "  is  the  votive  picture  over  the  altar  of  the  Pesaro  funily. 
Titian  in  1519  received  102  golden  ducats  for  the  picture,  which  represents  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  with  St.  Francis,  St  Peter,  and  St.  George;  on  the  standard 
borne  bv  the  latter  saint  are  emblazoned  the  Pesaro  arms.  Ruskin  refers  to  the 
picture  in  the  Guide  to  the  Academy  at  Venice  (as  "  the  portrait  ^oup  of  the  Pesaro 
nmily"),  and  in  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v.  pt  viii.  ch.  ii.  §  12.  Tlie  picture  was  also 
a  £Eivourite  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (see  his  Journey  to  Ftanders  and  Uoiland,  voL  ii. 
p  174  of  The  Literary  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  1852  ed.).  See  the  same  Ouide  for 
the  "  Assumption,"  and  compare  the  earlier  notices  of  it  in  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v. 
pt  ix.  chapters  iii.,  vi.,  and  x.J 

'  [The  pictures  by  Veronese  are  (1)  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  with  the  four  Fathers 
of  the  Church  detached ;  these  have  been  transferred  from  the  ceiling  to  the  wall 
of  the  north  aisle ;  (2)  in  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  high  altar,  '^  St  Jerome 
and  St  John  the  Baptist " ;  (3)  beside  this  is  another  picture,  also  ascribed  to 
Veronese  but  badly  restored,  of  "  St  Gregory,  St.  Lorenzo,  and  St  Augustine."] 

'  [In  the  course  of  his  later  work  at  Venice  (187&-1877),  Ruskin  discovered 
an  inscription  on  its  gable  facing  the  Rialto  bridge,  which  caused  him  to  attach 
peculiar  importance  to  this  church ;  see  St,  Marias  Best,  §§  90,  36, 131.] 
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series  of  paintings  by  Vittor  Carpaccio.     (1877.     See  St,  Mark's  Rett, 
First  Supplement,  "The  Shrine  of  the  Slaves."^) 

[QROio  IN  Aloa  (St.  George  in  the  seaweed).  Church  of  St.  Unimportant 
in  itself,  but  the  most  beautiful  view  of  Venice  at  sunset  is  from  a  point 
at  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  city  to  the  island.^ 

(1877.  From  the  island  itself,  now,  the  nearer  view  is  spoiled  by  loath- 
some mud*castings  and  machines.  But  all  is  spoiled  from  what  it  was. 
The  Campanile,  good  early  Gothic,  had  its  top  knocked  off  to  get  space 
for  an  observatory  in  the  siege.) 

[ORGio  Magoiorb,  Church  of  St.  A  building  which  owes  its  interesting 
effect  chiefly  to  its  isolated  position,  being  seen  over  a  great  space  of 
lagoon.  The  traveller  should  especially  notice  in  its  facade  the  manner 
in  which  the  central  Renaissance  architects  (of  whose  style  this  church 
is  a  renowned  example)  endeavoured  to  fit  the  laws  they  had  established 
to  the  requirements  of  their  age.  Churches  were  required  with  aisles 
and  clerestories,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  high  central  nave  and  lower  wings ; 
and  the  question  was,  how  to  face  this  form  with  pillars  of  one  propor- 
tion. The  noble  Romanesque  architects  built  story  above  story,  as  at 
Pisa  and  Lucca;  but  the  base  Palladian  architects  dared  not  do  this. 
They  must  needs  retain  some  image  of  the  Greek  temple,  but  the 
Greek  temple  was  all  of  one  height,  a  low  gable  roof  being  borne  on 
ranges  of  equal  pillars.  So  the  Palladian  builders  raised  first  a  Ghreek 
temple  with  pilasters  for  shafts ;  and,  through  the  middle  of  its  roof,  or 
horizontal  beam,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  cornice  which  externally  represented 
this  beam,  they  lifted  another  temple  on  pedestals,  adding  these  barbar- 
ous appendages  to  the  shafts,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
high  enough;  fragments  of  the  divided  cornice  or  tie-beam  being  left 
between  the  shafts,  and  the  great  door  of  the  church  thrust  in  between 
the  pedestals.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  design  more  gross,  more 
barbarous,  more  childish  in  conception,  more  servile  in  plagiarism, 
more  insipid  (in  result,  more  contemptible  under  every  point  of  rational 
regard.* 

Observe,  also,  that  when  Palladio  had  got  his  pediment  at  the  top  of 
the  church,  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  .with  it :  he  had  no  idea  of 
decorating  it  except  by  a  round  hole  in  the  middle.  (The  traveller 
should  compare,  both  in  construction  and  decoration,  the  Church  of  the 
Redentore  with  this  of  San  Giorgio.)  Now,  a  dark  penetration  is  often 
a  most  precious  assistance  to  a  building  dependent  upon  colour  for  its 
effect ;  for  a  cavity  is  the  only  means  in  the  architect's  power  of  obtain- 
ing certain  and  vigorous  shadow ;  and  for  this  purpose,  a  circular  pene- 
tration, surrounded  by  a  deep  russet  marble  moulding,  is  beautifully  used 
in  the  centre  of  the  white  field  on  the  side  of  the  Portico  of  St.  Mark's. 
But  Palladio  had  given  up  colour,  and  pierced  his  pediment  with  a 
circular  cavity,  merely  because  he   had  not  wit  enough  to  fill  it  with 

^  [Carpaccio,  as  already  noted  (Vol.  IV.  p.  356  n.),  was  a  com|Miratively  late  dis- 
very  of  Raskin's.  The  note  of  1877  above  displaced  the  words  ''  Otherwise  of  no 
tereet  '*  in  eds.  1-3.] 


*  rSee  Vol.  X.  p.  4,  and  Plate  A.} 


See  also  on  this  subject  generally  Vol.  IX.  cb.  xii.  §  4^  and  ch.  xix.] 
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sculpture.     The  interior  of  the  church  is  like  a  large  assembly  room, 
\  and  would  have  been  undeserving  of  a  moment's  attention^  bnt  that  it 

contains  some  most  precious  pictures,  namely :  ^ 
^  1.  Gathering  the  Mamma,     (On  the  left  hand  of  the  high  altar.)     One 

*  of  Tintoret's  most  remarkable  landscapes.     A  brook  flowing  through  a 

mountainous  country,  studded  with  thickets  and  palm-trees :  the  congre- 
^^1  gation  have  been  long  in  the  Wilderness,  and  are  employed  in  various 

manufiictures  much  more  than  in  gathering  the  manna.  One  group  is 
forging,  another  grinding  manna  in  a  mill,  another  making  shoes,  one 
woman  making  a  piece  of  dress,  some  washing;  the  main  purpose  of 
Tintoret  being  evidently  to  indicate  the  contmmty  of  the  supply  of 
heavenly  food.  Another  painter  would  have  made  the  congregation 
hurrjring  to  gather  it,  and  wondering  at  it;  Tintoret  at  once  makes 
us  remember  that  they  have  been  fed  with  it  ''by  the  space  of  forty 
years."  ^  It  is  a  large  picture,  full  of  interest  and  power,  but  scattered 
in  effect,  and  not  striking  except  from  its  elaborate  landscape. 

2.  The  Last  Supper,  (Opposite  the  former.)  These  two  pictures 
have  been  painted  for  their  places,  the  subjects  being  illustrative  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass.  This  latter  is  remarkable  for  its  entire  homeliness 
in  the  general  treatment  of  the  subject ;  the  entertainment  being  repre- 
sented like  any  large  supper  in  a  second-rate  Italian  inn,  the  figures  being 
all  comparatively  uninteresting;  but  we  are  reminded  that  the  subject 
is  a  sacred  one,  not  only  by  the  strong  light  shining  fix>m  the  head  of 
Christ,  but  because  the  smoke  of  the  lamp  which  hangs  over  the  table 
turns,  as  it  rises,  into  a  multitude  of  angels,  all  painted  in  grey,  the 
colour  of  the  smoke ;  and  so  writhed  and  twisted  together  that  the  eye 
hardly  at  first  distinguishes  them  from  the  vapour  out  of  which  they  are 
formed,  ghosts  of  countenances  and  filmy  wings  filling  up  the  intervals 
between  the  completed  heads.  The  idea  is  highly  characteristic  of 
the  master.     The  picture  has  been  grievously  injured,  but  stiU  shows 

^  [Ruskin's  first  note  of  these  pictures  is  in  his  diary  of  1846 ; — 

''  In  this  church  there  are  six  Tintorets,  but  four  almost  extinguished. 
Two  are  still  most  wonderful — one  of  The  Last  Supper,  Christ  giving  the 
sop  to  Judas  :  an  awful  grey  light  cast  on  the  cloth  from  the  swinging  lantern 
— chandelier  rather — whose  lamps  wave  and  writhe  into  volumes  of  lurid 
!  smoke,  which,  as  it  passes  into  the  shade,  takes  the  forms  of  wings  and  coun- 

tenances, and  fills  the  chamber  with  grey  spectral  angels — a  piece  of  grand 
S  fiincy  which  no  one  but  Tintoret  could  have  dared.     The  whole  picture  is  one 

)  of  the  most  striking  pieces  of  light  and  shade — or  rather  of  light,  for  it  is  all 

■  light  of  some  kind— which  exist  of  the  master,  though  a  little  dramatic  and 

forced. 
^  "  The  other,  llie  Gathering  of  Manna,  is  a  composition  which  it  would 

take  a  year  to  examine  properly,  so  full  is  it  of  point  and  various  material. 
'<  The  stooping  figure  with  the  shoulder  bare  is  most  lovely,  and  the  piece  of 

retiring  landscape  on  the  left." 
ft-.  In  the  same  place  Ruskin  notices  the  carving  of  the  choir-stalls,  which  are  the  work 

of  Albert  de  Brule,  a  Fleming  (1699)  :— 

"  The  woodwork  round  the  choir  is  the  life  of  St  Benedict,  often  very 
clever  in  its  story-telling  and  landscape  distances — wonderful  pieces  of  de- 
fective-effective perspective — everything  dared  and  done,  nothing  very  great 
or  touching  anywhere."] 
^  [A  recollection  of  Exodus  xvi.  S5  and  (in  the  phrasing)  Acts  viL  42,  etc.] 
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miracles  of  skill  in  the  expression  of  candlelight  mixed  with  twilight ; 
varioasly  reflected  rays,  and  half  tones  of  the  dimly  lighted  chamber, 
mingled  with  the  beams  of  the  lantern  and  those  from  the  head  of 
Christ,  flashing  along  the  metal  and  glass  upon  the  table,  and  under  it 
along  the  floor,  and  dying  away  into  the  recesses  of  the  room.^ 

8.  Martyrdom  of  various  SainU,  (Altar  piece  of  the  third  altar  in  the 
south  aisle.)  A  moderately  sised  picture,  and  now  a  very  disagreeable 
one,  owing  to  the  violent  red  into  which  the  colour  that  formed  t^e  glory 
of  the  angel  at  the  top  is  changed.  It  has  been  hastily  painted,  and  only 
shows  the  artist's  power  in  the  energy  of  the  figure  of  an  executioner 
drawing  a  bow,  and  in  the  magnificent  ease  with  which  the  other  figures 
are  thrown  together  in  all  manner  of  wild  groups  and  defiances  of  proba- 
bility.    Stones  and  arrows  are  flying  about  in  the  air  at  random. 

4.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  (Fourth  altar  in  the  same  aisle.)  Painted 
more  for  the  sake  of  the  portraits  at  the  bottom,^  than  of  the  Virgin 
at  the  top.  A  good  picture,  but  somewhat  tame  fbr  Tintoret,  and  much 
injured.     The  princijpal  figure,  in  black,  is  still,  however,  very  fine. 

5.  Remrrectian  of  ChriH,  (At  the  end  of  the  north  aisle,  in  the  chapel 
beside  the  choir.)  Another  picture  painted  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the 
included  portraits,'  and  remarkably  cold  in  general  conception;  its 
colour  has,  however,  been  gay  and  delicate,  lilac,  yellow,  and  blue  being 
largely  used  in  it.  The  flag  which  our  Saviour  bears  in  His  hand  has 
been  once  as  bright  as  the  sail  of  a  Venetian  fishing-boat,  but  the  colours 
are  now  all  chilled,  and  the  picture  is  rather  crude  than  brilliant;  a 
mere  wreck  of  what  it  was,  and  all  covered  with  droppings  of  wax  at 
the  bottom. 

6.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen.  (Altar  piece  in  the  north  transept.) 
The  saint  is  in  a  rich  prelate's  dress,  looking  as  if  he  had  just  been  say- 
ing mass,  kneeling  in  the  foreground,  and  perfectly  serene.  The  stones 
are  flving  about  him  like  hnil,  and  the  ground  is  covered  with  them  as 
thickly  as  if  it  were  a  river  bed.  But  in  the  midst  of  them,  at  the  saint's 
right  hand,  there  is  a  book  lying,  crushed,  but  open,  two  or  three  stones 
which  have  torn  one  of  its  leaves  lying  upon  it.  The  freedom  and  ease 
with  which  the  leaf  is  crumpled  is  just  as  characteristic  of  the  master  as 
any  of  the  grander  features ;  no  one  but  Tintoret  could  have  so  crushed 
a  leaf;  but  the  idea  is  still  more  characteristic  of  him,  for  the  book  is 
evidently  meant  for  the  Mosaic  History  which  Stephen  had  just  been 
expounding,  and  its  being  crushed  by  the  stones  shows  how  the  blind 
rage  of  the  Jews  was  violating  their  own  law  in  the  murder  of  Stephen. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  picture  are  three  figures, — Christ,  the  Father, 
and  St.  Michael.  Christ  of  course  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  as 
Stephen  saw  Him  standing;  but  there  is  little  dignity  in  this  part  oi 
the  conception.  In  the  middle  of  the  picture,  which  is  also  the  middle 
distance,  are  three  or  four  men  throwing  stones,  with  Tintoret's  usual 
vigour  of  gesture,  and  behind  them  an  immense  and  confused  crowd ;  so 

^  [For  another  reference  to  tbe  lighting  of  this  picture,  see  Modem  Painiere,  voL 
'.  ch.  iv.  §  2  n.  A  photograph  of  the  picture  is  reproduced  in  J.  B.  S.  Holbom^ 
mtarettOfOetween  pp.  88  and  89.1 

'  [Including  St  Benedict  and  Pope  Gregory.] 

'  [Of  the  AJorosim  ftmily.] 
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'^  that,  at  first,  we  wonder  where  St.  Paul  is ;  but  presently  we  observe  that, 

1.  in  the  front  of  this  crowd,  and  almoH  exadfy  in  the  centre  of  the  pictwre^ 

\  there  is  a  figure  seated  on  the  ground,  very  noble  and  quiet,  and  witli 

I'  some  loose  garments  thrown  across  its  knees.     It  is  dressed  in  vigoroui 

i,  black  and  r^.     The  figure  of  the  Father  in  the  sky  above  is  dressed  in 

black  and  red  also,  and  these  two  figures  are  the  centres  of  colour  tc 


*. 


A. 

§ 


s 

i 


t  the  whole   design.      It  is  almost  impossible  to  praise  too   highly  the 

:  refinement  of  conception  which  withdrew  the  unconverted  St.  Paul  intc 

the  distance,  so  as  entirely  to  separate  him  from  the  immediate  interest 
of  the  scene,  and  yet  marked  the  dignity  to  which  he  was  afterwards 
to  be  raised,  by  investing  him  with  the  colours  which  occurred  nowhere 
else  in  the  picture  except  in  the  dress  which  veils  the  form  of  the 
Godhead.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  as  an  interesting  example  of  the  value 
which  the  painter  put  upon  colour  only ;  another  composer  would  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  exalt  the  future  apostle  by  some  peculiar  digni^ 
of  action  or  expression.  The  posture  of  the  figure  is  indeed  grand, 
but  inconspicuous;  Tintoret  does  not  depend  upon  it,  and  thinks  that 
the  figure  is  quite  ennobled  enough  by  being  made  a  kejmote  of  colour. 

It  is  also  worth  observing  how  boldly  imaginative  is  the  treatment 
which  covers  the  ground  with  piles  of  stones,  and  yet  leaves  the  martyr 
apparently  unwounded.  Another  painter  would  have  covered  him  with 
blood,  and  elaborated  the  expression  of  pain  upon  his  countenance. 
Tintoret  leaves  us  under  no  doubt  as  to  what  manner  of  death  he  is 
dying ;  he  makes  the  air  hurtle  with  the  stones,  but  he  does  not  choose 
to  make  his  picture  disgusting,  or  even  painful.  The  face  of  the  martjrr 
b  serene,  and  exulting ;  and  we  leave  the  picture,  remembering  only 
how  "  he  fell  asleep."  ^ 

GiovANELLi,    Palazzo,  at  the  Ponte  di  Noale.     A  fine  example  of  fifteenth 
century  Gothic,  founded  on  the  Ducal  Palace.^ 

Giovanni  b  Paolo,  Church  op  St.*  Foundation  of,  XI.  86  [base  in,  IX.  341  ; 
string  courses,  IX.  148 ;  representative  of  Venetian  Gothic,  IX.  43 ;  less, 
popular  than  St.  Mark,  X.  90].  An  impressive  church,  though  none  of 
its  Gothic  is  comparable  with  that  of  the  North,  or  with  that  of  Verona. 
The  western  door  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  last  conditions  of  Gothic 
design  passing  into  Renaissance,  very  rich  and  beautiful  of  its  kind, 
especially  the  wreath  of  fruit  and  flowers  which  forms  its  principal 
moulding.  The  statue  of  Bartolomeo  Colleone,  in  the  little  square 
beside  the  church,  is  certainly  one  of  the  noblest  works  in  Italy.  I 
have  never  seen  anything  approaching  it  in  animation,  in  vigour  of  por- 
traiture, or  nobleness  of  line.^     The  reader  will  need  Lazari's  Guide 

*  I  have  always  called  this  church,  in  the  text,  simply  ^^  St  John  and  Paul,"  not 
Sts.  John  and  Paul ;  just  as  the  Venetians  say  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and  not  Santi 
G.,  etc. 

*  [hi  the  Sala  del  Conclave  is  a  fine  Carpaccio — "  St.  Georjfe  and  the  Dragon.**] 
'  [This  palace  contains,  among  other  good  pictures,  the  "  Adrastus  and  Hypsipyle  " 

(otherwise  known  as  the  "Giovanelli  Figures,*'  or  "The  Stormy  Landscape,  witii  the 
Soldier  and  the  Gipsv,**  which  is  one  of  the  few  works  universally  admitted  to  be  by 
Giorgione.  It  was  formerly  in  the  Manfrini  Collection  (see  below,  p.  391).  The 
palaca  also  contains  a  battle-piece  and  several  portraits  by  Tintoret.] 

*  [For  this  statue,  see  Vol.  X.  p.  8  n.] 
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in  making  the  circuit  of  the  church,  which  is  fuU  of  interesting  monu- 
ments: but  I  wish  especially  to  direct  his  attention  to  two  pictures, 
besides  the  celebrated  reter  Martyr :  ^  namely, 

1.  The  Crucifixion,  by  Tintoret ;  on  the  wall  of  the  left-hand  aisle,  just 
before  turning  into  the  transept.'  A  picture  fifteen  feet  long  by  eleven 
or  twelve  high.  I  do  not  believe  that  either  the  "  Miracle  of  St  Mark," 
or  the  great  "  Crucifixion/'  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco,  cost  Tintoret  more 
pains  than  this  comparatively  small  work,  which  is  now  utterly  neglected, 
covered  with  filth  and  cobwebs,  and  fearfully  injured.  As  a  piece  of 
colour,  and  light  and  shade,  it  is  altogether  marvellous.  Of  all  the  fifty 
figures  which  the  picture  contains^  there  is  not  one  which  in  any  way 
injures  or  contends  with  another;  nay,  there  is  not  a  single  fold  of 
garment  or  touch  of  the  pencil  which  could  be  spared ;  every  virtue  of 
Tintoret,  as  a  painter,  is  there  in  its  highest  degree,— colour  at  oaoe  the 
most  intense  and  the  most  delicate,  the  utmost  decision  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  masses  of  light,  and  yet  half  tones  and  modulations  of  endless 
variety ;  and  all  executed  with  a  magnificence  of  handling  which  no  words 
are  energetic  enough  to  describe.  I  have  hardly  ever  seen  a  picture  in 
which  there  was  so  much  decision,  and  so  little  impetuosity,  and  in  which 
so  little  was  conceded  to  haste,  to  accident,  or  to  weakness.  It  is  too 
infinite  a  work  to  be  describable ;  but  among  its  minor  passages  of  ex- 
treme beauty,  should  especially  be  noticed  the  manner  in  which  the 
accumulated  forms  of  the  human  body,  which  fill  the  picture  from  end 
to  end,  are  prevented  from  being  felt  heavy,  by  the  grace  and  the 
elasticity  of  two  or  three  sprays  of  leafage  which  spring  from  a  broken 
root  in  the  foreground,  and  rise  conspicuous  in  shadow  against  an  in- 
terstice filled  by  the  pale  blue,  grey,  and  golden  light  in  which  the 
distant  crowd  is  invested,  the  office  of  this  foliage  being,  in  an  artistical 
point  of  view,  correspondent  to  that  of  the  trees  set  by  the  sculptors  of 
the  Ducal  Palace  on-  its  angles.  But  they  have  a  far  more  important 
meaning  in  the  picture  than  any  artistical  one.  If  the  spectator  will 
look  carefully  at  the  root  which  I  have  called  broken,  he  will  find 
that,  in  reality,  it  is  not  broken,  but  cut:  the  other  branches  of  the 
young  tree  having  lately  been  cut  away.  When  we  remember  that  one 
of  the  principal  incidents  in  the  great  San  Rocco  Crucifixion  is  the  ass 
feeding  on  withered  palm-leaves,'  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  understand 
the  great  painter's  purpose  in  lifting  the  branch  of  this  mutilated  olive 
against  the  dim  light  of  the  distant  sky;  while,  close  beside  it,  St. 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  drags  along  the  dust  a  white  garment, — observe, 
the  principal  light  of  the  picture, — stained  with  the  Mood  of  that  King 
before  whom,  five  days  before.  His  crucifiers  had  strewn  their  own 
garments  in  the  way. 

2.  Our  Lady  with  the  Camerlengfd.     (In  the  centre  chapel  of  the  three 
on  the  right  of  the  choir.^)    A  remarkable  instance  of  the  theoretical 

1  [Since  destroyed  by  fire  :  tee  VoL  III.  p.  28  n.] 

'  [This  picture  was  subsequently  removed  to  the  Accademia ;  it  is  now  No.  213  in 
&t  collection.] 

«  rSee  VoL  IV.  p.  xxxviii.] 

^  [This  picture  also  is  now  in  the  Accademia,  No.  210.    It  is  inscribed  **  Unanimis 
QCordiflB  Simbolos,  1566."    The  third  saint  in  attendance  on  the  Virgin  is  now  called 
t  St  Carlo  but  St.  Mark.] 
XI.  2  B 
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'*  manner  of  representing  scriptural  fkcts,  which,  at  this  time,  as  noted  in 

t.  the  second  chapter  of  this  volume,^  was  undermining  the  belief  of  the 

^  facts  themselves.     Three  Venetian  chamberlains  desired  to  have  theii 

I  portraits  painted,  and  at  the  same  time  to  express  their  devotion  to 

i,  the  Madonna ;  to  that  end  thej  are  painted  kneeling  before  her,  aud  in 

*'  order  to  account  for  their  all  three  being  together,  and  to  give  a  thread 

i  or  clue  to  the  story  of  the  picture,  they  are  represented  as  the  Three 

f  Magi ;  but  lest  the  spectator  should  think  it  strange  that  the  Magi  should 

be  in  the  dress  of  Venetian  chamberlains,  the  scene  is  marked  as  a  mere 
ideality,  by  surrounding  the  person  of  the  Virgin  with  saints  who  lived 
five  hundred  years  after  her.  She  has  for  attendants  St.  Theodore,  St. 
Sebastian,  and  St.  Carlo  (query  St.  Joseph).  One  hardly  knows  whether 
most  to  regret  the  spirit  which  was  losing  sight  of  the  verities  of  religions 
history  in  imaginative  abstractions,  or  to  praise  the  modesty  and  piety 
^  which  desired  rather  to  be  represented  as  kneeling  before  the  Virgin  than 

in  the  discharge  or  among  the  insignia  of  important  ofiices  of  state. 

As  an  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  the  picture  is,  of  course,  sufficiently 
-^  absurd;   the  St.  Sebastian  leans  back  in  the  comer  to  be  out  of  the 

/  -  way  ;  the  three  Magi  kneel,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  emotion, 

?  to  a  Madonna  seated  in  a  Venetian  loggia  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 

^  three  Venetian  servants  behind  bear  their  offerings  in  a  very  homely  sack, 

j  tied  up  at  the  mouth.     As  a  piece  of  portraiture  and  artistical  composi- 

>  tion,  the  work  is  altogether  perfect,  perhaps  the  best  piece  of  Tintoret's 

portrait-painting  in  existence.     It  is  very  carefully  and  steadily  wrought, 
,  >  and  arranged  with  consummate  skill  on  a  difficult  plan.     The  canvas  is  a 

\  long  oblong,  I  think  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  by  about  seven 

high ;  one  might  almost  fancy  the  painter  had  been  puuled  to  bring  the 
piece  into  use,  the  figures  being  all  thrown  into  positions  which  a  little 
diminish  their  height.  The  nearest  chamberlain  is  kneeling,  the  two 
behind  him  bowing  themselves  slightly,  the  attendants  behind  bowing 
lower,  the  Madonna  sitting,  the  St.  Theodore  sitting  still  lower  on  the 
steps  at  her  feet,  and  the  St.  Sebastian  leaning  back,  so  that  all  the  lines 
of  the  picture  incline  more  or  less  from  right  to  left  as  they  ascend.  This 
slope,  which  gives  unity  to  the  detached  groups,  is  carefully  exhibited  by 
what  a  mathematician  would  call  co-ordinates, — the  upright  pillars  of 
the  loggia  and  the  horizontal  clouds  of  the  beautiful  sky.  The  colour  is 
very  quiet,  but  rich  and  deep,  the  local  tones  being  brought  out  with 
intense  force,  and  the  cast  shadows  subdued,  the  manner  being  much 
more  that  of  Titian  than  of  Tintoret.  The  sky  appears  full  of  light, 
though  it  is  as  dark  as  the  flesh  of  the  faces ;  and  the  forms  of  its  Boating 
clouds,  as  well  as  of  the  hills  over  which  they  rise,  are  drawn  with  a  deep 
remembrance  of  reality.  There  are  hundreds  of  pictures  of  Tintoret's 
more  amazing  than  this,  but  I  hardly  know  one  that  I  more  love. 

The  reader  ought  es]>ecially  to  study  the  sculpture  round  the  altar 
of  the  Cappella  del  Rosario,  as  an  example  of  the  abuse  of  the  sculptor's 
art ;  every  accessory  being  laboured  out  with  much  ingenuity  and  intense 
effort  to  turn  sculpture  into  painting,  the  grass,  trees,  and  landscape 
being  as  far  realized  as  possible,  and  in  alto-relievo.     These  bas-reliefs 

1  [See  above,  pp.  12C-134.] 
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are  by  various  artists,  and  therefore  exhibit  the  folly  of  the  age,  not 
the  error  of  an  individual. 

The  following  alphabetical  list  of  the  tombs  in  this  church  which 
are  alluded  to  or  described  in  the  text,  with  references  to  the  pages 
where  they  are  mentioned,  will  save  some  trouble  :  ^ — 


Cavalli,  Jacopo,  XI.  101,  302. 
Comaro,  Marco,  XL  13. 
Dolfin,  Giovanni,  XI.  95. 
Giostiniani,  Marco,  IX.  370,  XI.  298. 
MocenigOy  Giovanni,  XL  106. 


Mocenigo,  Pietro,  XI.  106. 
Mooenigo,  Tomaso,  IX.  48,  XL  102. 
Morosini.  Michele,  XI.  100. 
Steno,  Michelci  XL  101. 
Vendramin,  Andrea,  IX.  49,  XL  107t 


Giovanni  Grisostomo,  Church  of  St.  One  of  the  most  important  in 
Venice.  It  is  early  Renaissance,  containing  some  good  sculpture,  but 
chiefly  notable  as  containing  a  noble  Sebastian  del  Piombo,'  and  a 
John  Belhni,  which  a  few  years  hence,  unless  it  be  ''restored,"  will 
be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  precious  pictures  in  Italy,  and  among 
the  most  perfect  in  the  world.*  John  Bellini  is  the  only  artist  who 
appears  to  me  to  have  united,  in  equal  and  magnificent  measures,  just- 
ness of  drawing,  nobleness  bf  colouring,  and  perfect  manliness  of  treat- 
ment, with  the  purest  religious  feeling.  He  did,  as  &r  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  it,  instinctively  and  unaffectedly,  what  the  Caracd  only  pretended 
to  do.  Titian  colours  better,  but  has  not  his  piety.  Leonardo  draws 
better,  but  has  not  his  colour.  Angelico  is  more  heavenly,  but  has 
not  his  manliness,  far  less  his  powers  of  art. 

Giovanni  Elemosinario,  Church  op  St.  Said  to  contain  a  Titian  and  a 
Bonifiurio.     Of  no  other  interest. 

(1877.  1398-1410,  Selvatico.  Its  campanile  is  the  most  interesting 
piece  of  central  Gothic  remaining  comparatively  intact  in  Venice.^ 
It  stands  on  four  detached  piers;  a  greengrocer's  shop  in  the  space 
between  them;  the  stable  tower  for  its  roof.  There  are  three  lovely 
bits  of  heraldry,  carved  on  three  square  stones,  on  its  side  towards 
the  Rialto.  Selvatico  gives  no  ground  for  his  date;  I  believe  129^ 
1810  more  probable.  The  Titian,  only  visible  to  me  by  the  sacristan's 
single  candle,  seems  languid  and  affected.) 

Giovanni  in  Braoora,  Church  op  St.  A  Gothic  church  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  small  but  interesting,  and  said  to  contain  some  precious  works 
by  Ciroa  da  Conegliano,  and  one  by  John  Bellini.^ 

Giovanni,  Novo,  Church  of  St.     Of  no  importance. 

^  [The  foUowiug  additions  to  the  list  refer  to  Appendix  11 : — 

Andrea  Morosini,  XI.  297  ;  Nicolaus  Marcellus,  XI.  907.1 

>  [Over  the  High  Altar— St  Chrysostom,  with  SS.  Catharine,  Mary  Magdalen, 
Lucia,  Paul,  John  Baptist,  and  Liherale.  The  Bellini  is  "  St  Jerome,"  Christopher 
and  Augustine — dated  1513,  three  years  before  the  painter's  death.] 

'  [See  above,  p.  379  n.,  and  compare,  for  Ruskin's  general  estimate  of  Bellini,  2%e 
Relation  between  Michael  Angela  and  Tintaret.'X 

^  [For  another  mention  of  the  campanile,  see  St,  MarVe  Beet,  §  35.  The  Titian 
over  the  high  altar  is  a  picture  of  the  saint ;  the  Bonifiido,  over  the  first  altar  to  the 
left  on  entering,  is  '^  St  Mark,  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  before  the  Madonna."] 

*  [The  pictures  by  Cima  are  "  St  Helena  and  Constantino  at  the  Cross "  (restored, 
1903)  and  a  '"Baptism"  (1491)— the  latter  much  restored.  The  Bellini  is  a  "' Viijrin 
and  Child  "  in  the  second  chapel  on  the  right,  by  some  attributed  to  Alvise  ViyarinLj 
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Giovanni^  S.,  Scuola  dl  A  fine  example  of  the  Byzantine  Renaissance, 
mixed  with  remnants  of  good  late  Gothic.  The  little  exterior  cortile 
is  sweet  in  feelings  and  Lazari  praises  highly  the  work  of  the  interior 
staircase.^ 

GiuDEccA.  The  crescent-shaped  island  (or  series  of  islands)  which  forms 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  city  of  Venice^  though  separated  by  a 
broad  channel  from  the  main  city.  Commonly  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  number  of  Jews  who  lived  upon  it ;  but  Lasari  derives  it  from 
the  word  ^'judicato/'  in  Venetian  dialect  ^'Zudegii/'  it  having  been 
in  old  time  "  ac^udged  "  as  a  kind  of  prison  territory  to  the  more  danger- 
ous and  turbulent  citizens.  It  is  now  inhabited  only  by  the  poor^  and 
covered  by  desolate  groups  of  miserable  dwellings,  divided  by  sti^nant 
canals.3 

Its  two  principal  churches,  the  Redentore  and  St.  Eufemia,  are 
named  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

GiuuANOy  Church  of  St.     Of  no  importance. 

Giuseppe  di  Castello,  Church  op  St.  Said  to  contain  a  Paul  Veronese: 
otherwise  of  no  importance. 

GfUSTiNA,  Church  op  St;     Of  no  importance.* 

GfusTiNiANi,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  now  Albergo  all'  Europa.  Crood 
late  fourteenth  century  Gothic,  but  much  altered. 

GiusTiNiANi,  Palazzo,  next  the  Casa  Foscari,  on  the  Grand  Canal.  Lazari, 
I  know  not  on  what  authority,  says  that  this  palace  was  built  by  the 
Giustiniani  family  before  14S8.  It  is  one  of  those  founded  directly 
on  the  Ducal  Palace,  together  with  the  Casa  Foscari  at  its  sider  and 
there  could  have  been  no  doubt  of  their  date  on  this  ground;  but  it 
would  be  interesting,  after  what  we  have  seen  of  the  progress  of  the 
Ducal  Palace,  to  ascertain  the  exact  year  of  the  erection  of  any  of  these 
imitations. 

This  palace  contains  some  unusually  rich  detached  windows^  ftill  of 
tracery,  of  which  the  profiles  are  given  in  the  Appendix  [p.  885],  under 
the  title  of  the  Palace  of  the  Younger  Foscari,  it  being  popularly  reported 
to  have  belonged  to  the  son  of  the  Doge. 

GiusTiNiAN  LoLiN,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  CanaL     Of  no  importance. 

Grassi,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  now  Albergo  all'  Imperator  d'  Austria. 
Of  no  importance.' 

Greoorio,  Church  of  St.,  on  the  Grand  Canal.  An  important  church  of  the 
fourteenth  century^  now  desecrated,  but  still  interesting.  Its  apse  is  on 
the  little  canal  crossing  from  the  Grand  Canal  to  the  Giudecca,  beside 
the  Church  of  the  Salute,  and  is  very  characteristic  of  the  rude  ecclesi- 
astical Gothic  contemporary  with  the  Ducal  Palace.  The  entrance  to 
its  cloisters,  from  the  Grand  Canal,  is  somewhat  later;  a  noble  square 
door,  with  two  windows  on  each  side  of  it,  the  grandest  examples  in 
Venice  of  the  late  window  of  the  fourth  order. 

^  [For  the  style  of  the  Byzantine  Renaissance,  see  above,  pp.  20,  21 ;  for  the 
Scuola  itself,  see  Guiiie  to  the  Academy  at  Venice,  where  it  is  described.  It  ia  still  the 
seat  of  the  Guild  of  Sculptors.] 

'  [Now  a  busy  manufiicturing  centre.] 

^  [No  longer  an  hotel ;  a  private  house.] 
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The  doister,  to  wldeh  this  door  gives  entrsnoe^  is  exactly  eontem- 
pomry  with  the  finest  work  of  the  Ducal  Palaee,  circa  1S50.  It  is  the 
loveliest  eortile  1  know  in  Venice ;  its  capitals  eonsoiniiiate  in  design 
and  execution ;  and  the  low  wall  on  which  thej  stand  showing  remnants 
of  sculpture  unique,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  such  application.  (1877.  I 
guessed  this  date  (circa  1350),  and  am  proud  of  myself;  the  actual  year 
being  1342.) 
Grimani,  Palazzo,^  on  the  Grand  Canal,  XI.  43. 

There  are  several  other  palaces  in  Venice  belonging  to  this  family, 
but  none  of  any  architectural  interest. 


Jxsurn,  Church  of  the  [IX.  257].  The  basest  Renaissance ;  but  worth  a 
visit  in  order  to  examine  the  imitations  of  curtains  in  white  marble  inlaid 
with  green. 

It  contains  a  Tintoret,  ''The  Assumption,"  which  I  have  not  ex- 
amined ; '  and  a  Titian,  "  The  Mart3rrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,"  originally,  it 
seems  to  me,  of  little  value,  and  now,  having  been  restored,  of  none. 


Labia,  Palazzo,  on  the  Cana  Reggio.     Of  no  importance. 

Lazzaro  di'  Mendicanti,  Church  op  St.     Of  no  importance. 

LiBRERiA  VificcHiA.*  A  graceful  building  of  the  central  Renaissance,  designed 
by  Sansovino,  1536,  and  much  admired  by  all  architects  of  the  s<mool. 
It  was  continued  by  Scamozzi,  down  the  whole  side  of  St.  Maria's  Place, 
adding  another  story  above  it,  which  modem  critics  blame  as  destroy- 
ing the  ''  eurithmia ; "  never  considering  that  had  the  two  low  stories  of 
the  Library  been  continued  along  the  entire  length  of  the  Piazza,  they 
would  have  looked  so  low  that  the  entire  dignity  of  the  square  would 
have  been  lost.  As  it  is,  the  Library  is  left  in  its  originally  good  pro- 
portions, and  the  latter  mass  of  the  Procuratie  Nuove  forms  a  more 
majestic,  though  less  graceful,  side  for  the  great  square. 

But  the  real  faults  of  the  building  are  not  in  its  number  of  stories, 
but  in  the  design  of  the  parts.  It  is  one  of  the  grossest  examples  of  the 
base  Renaissance  habit  of  turning  keystones  into  brackets,  throwing  them 
out  in  bold  projection  (not  less  than  a  foot  and  a  half)  beyond  the  mould- 
ings of  the  arch ;  a  practice  utterly  barbarous,  inasmuch  as  it  evidently 
tends  to  dislocate  the  entire  arch,  if  any  real  weight  were  laid  on  the 
extremity  of  the  keystone ;  and  it  is  also  a  very  characteristic  example 
of  the  vulgar  and  painful  mode  of  filling  spandrils  by  naked  figures  in 
alto-relievo,  leaning  against  the  arch  on  each  side,  and  appearing  as  if 

^  p|(ow  the  Court  of  AppeaL] 

'  [And,  iu  the  Refectory  of  the  same  church,  a  "  Presentation  of  Christ "  also  by 
Tintoret  (reproduced  in  J.  B.  S.  Holhom's  ThUonUo,  between  pp.  60  and  61.] 

'  [This  building  has  now  been  re-arranged  internally,  to  receive  the  Marciana 
Library,  transferred  there  from  the  Duoal  Pakee  :  see  Vol.  X.  p.  466.] 
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they  were  continually  in  danger  of  slipping  off.  Many  of  these  figures 
have^  however^  some  merit  in  themselves ;  and  the  whole  building  is 
graceful  and  effective  of  its  kind.  The  continuation  of  the  Procuratie 
Nuove^  at  the  western  extremity  of  St  Marie's  Place  (together  with 
various  apartments  in  the  great  line  of  the  Procuratie  Nuov^,  forms  the 
"  Royal  Palace,"  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  when  at  Venice.  This 
building  is  entirely  modem,  built  in  1810,  in  imitation  of  the  Procuratie 
Nuove,  and  on  the  site  of  Sansovino's  Church  of  San  Geminiano. 

In  this  range  of  buildings,  including  the  Royal  Palace,  the  Procuratie 
Nuove,  the  old  Library,  and  the  "  Zecca  "  which  is  connected  with  them 
(the  latter  being  an  ugly  building  of  very  modem  date,  not  worth 
notice  architecturally),  there  are  many  most  valuable  pictures,^  among 
which  I  would  especially  direct  attention,  first  to  those  in  the  Zecca, 
namely,  a  beautiful  and  strange  Madonna,  by  Benedetto  Diana;  two 
noble  Bonifasios ;  and  two  groups,  by  Tintoret,  of  the  Proweditori  della 
Zecca,  by  no  means  to  be  missed,  whatever  may  be  sacrificed  to  see  them, 
on  account  of  the  quietness  and  veracity  of  their  unaffected  portraiture, 
and  the  absolute  freedom  from  all  vanity  either  in  the  painter  or  in  his 
subjects. 

Next,  in  the  ''Antisala"  of  the  old  Library,  observe  the  ''Sapiensa" 
of  Titian,  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling ;  a  most  interesting  work  in  the 
light  brilliancy  of  its  colour,  and  the  resemblance  to  Paul  Veronese. 
Then,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  old  Library,  examine  the  two  large 
Tintorets, "  St.  Mark  saving  a  Saracen  from  Drowning,"  and  the  '*  Stealing 
his  Body  from  Constantinople,"  both  rude,  but  great  (note  in  the  latter 
the  dashing  of  the  rain  on  the  pavement,  and  running  of  the  water  about 
the  feet  of  the  figures) :  then,  in  the  narrow  spaces  between  the  windows, 
there  are  some  magnificent  single  figures  by  Tintoret,  among  the  finest 
things  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  or  in  Europe.  Finally,  in  the  gallery  of 
pictures  in  the  Palazzo  Reale,  among  other  good  works  of  various  kinds, 
are  two  of  the  most  interesting  Bonifazios  in  Venice,'  the  **  Children  of 
Israel  in  their  Joumejrings,"  in  one  of  which,  if  I  recollect  right,  the 
quails  are  coming  in  flights  across  a  sunset  sky,  forming  one  of  the  earliest 
instances  I  know  of  a  thoroughly  natural  and  Tumeresque  effect  being 
felt  and  rendered  by  the  old  masters.  The  picture  struck  me  chiefly 
from  this  circumstance ;  but,  the  notebook  in  which  I  had  described  it 
and  its  companion  having  been  lost  on  my  way  home,  I  cannot  now  give 
a  more  special  account  of  them,  except  that  they  are  long,  full  of  crowded 
figures,  and  peculiarly  light  in  colour  and  handling  as  compared  with 
Bonifazio's  work  in  general. 

Lio,  Church  of  St.     Of  no  importance,  but  said  to  contain  a  spoiled  Titian. 

Lio,  Sauzzada  di  St.,  windows  in,  X.  294,  300. 

LoRBDAN,  Palazzo,^  on  the  Grand  Canal  near  the  Rialto,  X.  149>  454.     Another 
palace  of  this  name,  on  the  Campo  St.  Stefano,  is  of  no  importance. 

Lorenzo,  Church  of  St.     Of  no  importance. 

LucA,  Church  of  St.     Its  campanile  is  of  very  interesting  and  quaint  early 
Gothic,  and  it  is  said  to  contain  a  Paul  Veronese,  '^St   Luke  and  the 


^  rSee  above,  Introduction,  p.  xxviii.] 

'  [See  Modem  Painters,  voL  iii.  ch.  xviii.  §  22.] 

^  [Now  part  of  the  Municipal  Offices.] 
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Virgin."  In  the  little  Camplello  St  Laca,  elose  by,  is  a  vety  preeioiit 
Gothic  door,  rich  in  brickwork  of  the  thirteenth  centory ;  ^  and  in  the 
foundations  of  the  houses  on  the  same  side  of  the  square,  but  at  the 
other  end  of  it,  are  traceable  some  shafts  and  arches  closely  resembling 
the  work  of  the  Cathedral  of  Murano,  and  evidently  having  once  be- 
longed to  some  most  interesting  building. 
Lucia,  Church  op  St.     Of  no  importance. 


M 

Maddalena,  Church  op  Sta.  Maria.     Of  no  importance. 

f"  Madonetta  House,"  X.  146,  454,  XL  277.1 

Maupiero,  Palazzo,  on  the  GEunpo  St.  M.  Formosa,  facing  the  canal  at  its 
extremity.  A  very  beautiful  example  of  the  Byzantine  Renaissance. 
Note  the  management  of  colour  in  its  inlaid  balconies. 

Manprini,  Palazzo.  The  architecture  is  of  no  interest ;  and  as  it  is  in  con- 
templation to  allow  the  collection  of  pictures  to  be  sold,  I  shall  take  no 
note  of  them.3  But,  even  if  they  should  remain,  there  are  few  of  the 
churches  in  Venice  where  the  traveller  had  not  better  spend  his  time 
than  in  this  gallery ;  as,  with  the  exception  of  Titian's  **  Entombment," 
one  or  two  Giorgiones,  and  the  little  John  Bellini  (St  Jerome),  the 
pictures  are  all  of  a  kind  which  may  be  seen  elsewhere. 

Manoiu,  Varm arana,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal.     Of  no  importance. 

Manin,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  CanaL     Of  no  importance. 

Manzoni,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  near  the  Church  of  the  Cariti  [XL 
21].  A  perfect  and  very  rich  example  of  Byzantine  Renaissance;  its 
warm  yellow  marbles  are  magnificent.^ 

Marciuan,  Church  op  St.'    Said  to  contain  a  Titian  **  Tobit  and  the  Angel : 
otherwise  of  no  importance. 

Marco,  Scuola,  di  San,  XL  21.     [See  Froniupiece.] 

[MAROHERrPA,  Campo  Santa,  house  in,  XI.  Examples,  11.] 

MARIA,  Churches  op  Sta.  See  Formosa,  Mater  Domini,  Miracoli,  Orto, 
Salute,  and  Zobenigo. 

Mark,  Church  op  St.,  history  of,  X.  71 ;  approach  to,  X.  80;  general  teach- 
ing of,  X.  134,  141 ;  measures  of  fa9ade  of,  X.  152  ;  balustrades  of,  X. 
285,  288  ;  cornices  of,  IX.  365 ;  horseshoe  arches  of,  X.  291  ;  entrances 
of,  X.  315,  XI.  App.  10  (2);  shafts  of,  X.  448  ;  base  in  bapistery  of,  IX. 
343  ;  mosaics  in  atrium  of,  X.  134 ;  mosaics  in  cupola  of,  X.  135,  XI.  205 ; 
lily  capiUls  of,  X.  l64  [and  XL  Examples,  7]  ;  Plates  illustrative  of  (VoL 
X.),  6,  7  (figs.  9,  10,  11);  8  (figs.  8,  9,  12,  13,  15);  9,  10  (fig.  1),  [also 
Plates  C,  D,  £] ;  and  Plate  4,  Vol.  XI. «  [and  Examples,  3,  6,  7.] 
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See  above.  Examples,  19.] 


^The  collection  for  the  most  part  was  dispersed  in  1856.  It  was  first  offered 
for  sale  to  the  National  Gallerv  (see  BepoH  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1853).  The 
celebrated  Giorgione,  now  in  tne  PalazEO  Giovanelli  (p.  384  n.),  was  formerly  in 
the  ManfrinL  The  Titian's  '' £ntombment "  is  a  repetition  with  some  alterations 
of  the  picture  in  the  Louvre.] 

^  [known  in  Venice  as  the  '^  Marziale,"  on  the  Rio  della  Misericordiai  The 
Titian  is  over  the  first  altar  on  the  left.] 

*  [For  other  references  than  Raskin  here  gives,  see  General  Index.] 
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Mabk^  Squark  of  St.  (Piasza  di  San  Marco),  andentlja  garden,  X.  71 ;  general 
^ect  of,  X.  82,  141 ;  plan  of,  X.  330.  [Floods  in,  X.  xzxvi. ;  pavement 
of,  X.  62  n.,  1 16  n.] 

l^ARTiKo,  Church  of  St.     Of  no  importance. 

Matsr  Domini,  Church  of  Sta.  Maria.  It  contains  two  important  pictures : 
one  over  the  second  altar  on  the  right,  ''St.  Christina,"  by  Vincenzo 
Catena,  a  very  lovely  example  of  the  Venetian  religious  school ;  and, 
over  the  north  transept  door,  the  "  Finding  of  the  Cross,"  by  Tintorct,  a 
carefully  painted  and  attractive  picture,  but  by  no  means  a  good  specimen 
of  the  master,  as  far  as  regards  power  of  conception.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  entered  into  his  subject.  There  is  no  wonder,  no  rapture,  no 
entire  devotion  in  any  of  the  figures.  They  are  only  interested  and 
pleased  in  a  mild  way ;  and  the  kneeling  woman  who  hands  the  nails  to 
a  man  stooping  forward  to  receive  them  on  the  right  hand,  does  so  with 
the  air  of  a  person  saying,  "  You  had  better  take  care  of  them ;  they 
may  be  wanted  another  time."  This  general  coldness  in  expression  is 
much  increased  by  the  presence  of  several  figures  on  the  right  and  left, 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  portraiture  merely :  and  the  reality,  as  well 
as  the  feeling,  of  the  scene  is  destroyed  by  our  seeing  one  of  the 
youngest  and  weakest  of  the  women  with  a  huge  cross  lying  across  her 
knees,  the  whole  weight  of  it  resting  upon  her.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  where  the  conception  is  so  languid,  the  execution  is  little 
delighted  in :  it  is  throughout  steady  and  powerful,  but  in  no  place 
afifectionate,  and  in  no  place  impetuous.  If  Tintoret  had  always  painted 
in  this  way,  he  would  have  sunk  into  a  mere  mechanist.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  genuine  and  tolerably  well-preserved  specimen,  and  its  female 
figures  are  exceedingly  graceful ;  that  of  St.  Helena  very  queenly, 
though  by  no  means  agreeable  in  feature.  Among  the  male  por- 
traits on  the  left  there  is  one  difierent  from  the  usual  types  which 
occur  either  in  Venetian  paintings  or  Venetian  populace ;  it  is  carefully 
painted,  and  more  like  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  minister  than  a  Greek. 
The  background  is  chiefly  composed  of  architecture,  white,  remark- 
ably uninteresting  in  colour,  and  still  more  so  in  form.  This  is  to  be 
noticed  as  one  of  the  unfortunate  results  of  the  Renaissance  teaching 
at  this  period.  Had  Tintoret  backed  his  Empress  Helena  with  Byzan- 
tine architecture,  the  picture  might  have  been  one  of  the  most  gorgeous 
he  ever  painted. 
Mater  Domini,  Campo  di  Sta.  Maria,  X.  304.  A  most  interesting  little 
piazza,  surrounded  by  early  Gothic  houses,  once  of  singular  beauty ;  the 
arcade  at  its  extremity,  of  fourth-order  windows,  drawn  in  my  folio 
work^  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  loveliest  of  its  kind  in  Venice,  and 
in  the  houses  at  the  side  is  a  group  of  second-order  windows  with 
their  intermediate  crosses^  all  complete,  and  well  worth  careful  exami> 
nation. 
[Mbrceria,  X.  304.] 

MicHELE  in  Isola,  Church  OF  St.  On  the  island  between  Venice  and  Murano. 
The  little  Cappella  Emiliana  at  the  side  of  it  has  been  much  admired, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  building  more  feelingless  or  ridiculous. 

^  [See  above,  Plate  2,  of  the  Ejcamplei,  p.  320.] 
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It  18  more  like  a  German  summer-house,  or  angle  turret,  than  a  chapel, 
and  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  bee-hive  set  on  a  low  hexagonal  tower, 
with  dashes  of  stonework  about  its  windows  like  the  flourishes  of  an  idle 
penman. 

The  cloister  of  this  ehurch  is  pretty ;  and  the  attached  cemetery  is 
worth  entering,  for  the  sake  of  feeling  the  strangeness  of  the  quiet 
sleeping  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.^ 

icHiKL  Dallb  Colonnb,  Palazzo.     Of  no  importance. 

INBLU  Palazzo.'  In  the  Corte  del  Maltese,  at  St.  Patemian.  It  has  a 
spiral  external  staircase,  very  picturesque,  but  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  without  merit. 

iBACou,  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  dei.  The  most  interesting  and  finished 
example  in  Venice  of  the  Byzantine  Renaissance,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Italy  of  the  cinque-cento  style.  All  its  sculptures  should 
be  examined  with  great  care,  as  the  best  possible  examples  of  a  bad 
style.  Observe,  for  instance,  that  in  spite  of  the  beautiful  woric  on  the 
square  pillars  which  support  the  gallery  at  the  west  end,  they  have  no 
more  architectural  effect  than  two  wooden  posts.  The  same  kind  of 
failure  in  boldness  of  purpose  exists  throughout;  and  the  building  is, 
in  fiict,  rather  a  small  museum  of  unmeaning,  though  refined  sculpture, 
than  a  pieoe  of  architecture. 

Its  grotesques  are  admirable  examples  of  the  base  Raphaelesque 
design  examined  above,  XI.  l62.  Note  especially  the  children's  heads  tied 
up  by  the  hair,  in  the  lateral  sculptures  at  the  top  of  the  altar  steps. 
A  rude  workman,  who  could  hardly  have  carved  the  head  at  all,  might 
have  been  allowed  this  or  any  other  mode  of  expressing  discontent  with 
his  own  doings ;  but  the  man  who  could  carve  a  child's  head  so  per- 
fectly must  have  been  wanting  in  all  human  feeling,  to  cut  it  off,  and 
tie  it  by  the  hair  to  a  vine  leaf.  Observe,  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  though 
&r  ruder  in  skill,  the  heads  alwa^jrs  emerge  from  the  leaves,  they  are 
never  Ued  to  them. 

isericordia,  Church  of.  The  church  itself  is  nothing,  and  contains  nothing 
worth  the  traveller's  time ;  but  the  Albergo  de'  Confratelli  della  Miseri- 
cordia^  at  its  side  is  a  very  interesting  and  beautiful  relic  of  the 
Gothic  Renaissance.  Lazari  says,  "  del  secolo  xiv. ; "  but  I  believe  it 
to  be  later.  Its  traceries  are  very  curious  and  rich,  and  the  sculpture 
of  its  capitals  very  fine  for  the  late  time.  Close  to  it,  on  the.  right- 
hand  side  of  the  canal,  which  is  crossed  by  the  wooden  bridge,  is  one 
of  the  richest  Gothic  doors  in  Venice,  remarkable  for  the  appearance 
of  antiquity  in  the  general  design  and  stiffness  of  its  figures,  though  it 
bears  its  date,  1505.  Its  extravagant  crockets  are  idmost  the  only 
features  which,  but  for  this  written  date,  would  at  first  have  confessed 
its  lateness ;  but,  on  examination,  the  figures  will  be  found  as  bad  and 
spiritless  as  they  are  apparently  archaic,  and  completely  exhibiting  the 
Renaissance  palsy  of  imagination. 

1  [See  Vol.  X.  p.  3al 

*  [Now  known  as  tne  ''Palazzo  Contarini  della  Scala,"  the  Minelli  fiunily  being 
tinet] 
'  [Now  a  large  tenement  of  dweUingwhouses.] 
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The  general  effect  is,  however,  excellent,  the  whole  arrmngement 
having  been  borrowed  from  earlier  work. 

The  action  of  the  statue  of  the  Madonna,  who  extends  her  robe  to 
shelter  a  group  of  diminutive  figures,  representative  of  the  Society  for 
whose  house  the  sculpture  was  executed,  may  be  also  seen  in  most  of 
the  later  Venetian  figures  of  the  Virgin  which  occupy  similar  situations. 
The  image  of  Christ  is  placed  in  a  medallion  on  her  breast,  thus  fully, 
though  conventionally,  expressing  the  idea  of  self-support  which  is  so 
often  partially  indicated  by  the  great  religious  painters  in  their  represen- 
tations of  the  infiint  Jesus. 

Moisife,  Church  op  St.,  X.  80,  XI.  148.  Notable  as  one  of  the  basest  examples 
of  the  basest  school  of  the  Renaissance.  It  contains  one  important 
picture,  namely, ''  Christ  Washing  the  Disciples'  feet,"  by  Tintoret ;  on 
the  lef^  side  of  the  chapel,  north  of  the  choir.  This  picture  has  been 
originally  dark,  is  now  much  faded, — in  parts,  I  believe,  altogether 
destroyed, — and  is  hung  in  the  worst  light  of  a  chapel,  where,  on  a 
sunny  day  at  noon,  one  could  not  easily  read  without  a  candle.  I  can- 
not, therefore,  give  much  information  respecting  it;  but  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  least  successful  of  the  painter's  works,  and  both  careless 
and  unsatisfactory  in  its  composition  as  well  as  its  colour.  One  cir- 
cumstance is  noticeable  as  in  a  considerable  degree  detracting  from 
the  interest  of  most .  of  Tintoret's  representations  of  our  Saviour  with 
His  disciples.  He  never  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  all  were  poor, 
and  the  latter  ignorant;  and  while  he  never  paints  a  senator  or  a 
saint,  once  thoroughly  canonized,  except  as  a  gentleman,  he  is  very 
careful  to  paint  the  Apostles,  in  their  living  intercourse  with  the 
Saviour,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  spectator  may  see  in  an  instant, 
as  the  Pharisee  did  of  old,  that  they  were  unlearned  and  ignorant 
men ;  and,  whenever  we  find  them  in  a  room,  it  is  always  such  a  one 
as  would  be  inhabited  by  the  lower  classes.  There  seems  some  viola- 
tion of  this  practice  in  the  dais,  or  flight  of  steps,  at  the  top  of  which 
the  Saviour  is  placed  in  the  present  picture;  but  we  are  quickly  re- 
minded that  the  guests'  chamber  or  upper  room  ready  prepared  was 
not  likely  to  have  been  in  a  palace,  by  the  humble  furniture  upon  the 
floor,  consisting  of  a  tub  with  a  copper  saucepan  in  it,  a  coffee-pot, 
and  a  pair  of  bellows,  curiously  associated  with  a  symbolic  cup  with  a 
wafer,  which,  however,  is  in  an  injured  part  of  the  canvas,  and  may 
have  been  added  by  the  priests.  I  am  totally  unable  to  state  what 
the  background  of  the  picture  is  or  has  been ;  and  the  only  point 
farther  to  be  noted  about  it  is  the  solemnity,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
familiar  and  homely  circumstances  above  noticed,  the  painter  has  given 
to  the  scene,  by  placing  the  Saviour,  in  the  act  of  washing  the  feet 
of  Peter,  at  the  top  of  a  circle  of  steps,  on  which  the  other  Apostles 
kneel  in  adoration  and  astonishment 

MoRo,  Palazzo.     See  Othello. 

MoRosiNi,  Palazzo,  near  the  Ponte  dell'  Ospedaletto,  at  San  Giovanni  e 
Paolo.  Outside  it  is  not  interesting,  though  the  gateway  shows  remains 
of  brickwork  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Its  interior  court  is  singularly 
beautiful ;  the  staircase  of  early  fourteenth  century  Gothic  has  originally 
been  superb,  and  the  window  in  the  angle  above  is  the  most  perfect  that 
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I  know  in  Venice  of  the  kind ;  the  lightly  sculptared  coronet  is  exqui- 
sitely introduced  at  the  top  of  its  spiral  shaft. 

This  palace  still  belongs  to  the  Morosini  family^  to  whose  present 
representative,  the  Count  Carlo  Morosini,  the  reader  is  indebted  for  the 
note  on  the  character  of  his  ancestors,  above,  p.  257. 
Morosini,  Palazzo,  at  St  Stefano.     Of  no  importance. 


N 

Nani-Mocinigo,  Palazzo.^  (Now  Hotel  Danieli.)  A  glorious  example  of 
the  central  Gothic,  nearly  contemporary  with  the  finest  parts  of  the 
Ducal  Palace.  Though  less  impressive  in  effect  than  the  Casa  Foscari 
or  Casa  Bernardo,  it  is  of  purer  architecture  than  either;  and  quite 
unique  in  the  delicacy  of  the  form  of  the  cusps  in  the  central  group 
of  windows,  which  are  shaped  like  broad  scimitars,  the  upper  foil  of  the 
windows  being  very  small.  If  the  traveller  will  compare  these  windows 
with  the  neighbouring  traceries  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  he  will  easily 
perceive  the  peculiarity. 

NicoLo  DEL  Lido,  Church  op  St.     Of  no  importance. 

Nome  di  Gbsu,  Church  op  the.     Of  no  importance. 


O 

Orfani,  Church  of  the.     Of  no  importance. 

Orto,  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  dell'.    An  interesting  example  of  Renaissance 
Gothic,  the  traceries  of  the  windows  being  very  rich  and  quaint. 

It  contains  four  most  important  Tintorets:  ''The  Last  Judgment," 
«  The  Worship  of  the  Golden  Calf,"  «  "  The  Presentetion  of  the  Virgin," 
and  "  Mart3rrdom  of  St.  Agnes."  The  first  two  are  among  his  largest 
and  mightiest  works,  but  grievously  injured  by  damp  and  neglect ;  and 
unless  the  traveller  is  accustomed  to  decipher  the  thoughts  in  a  pic* 
ture  patiently,  he  need  not  hope  to  derive  any  pleasure  from  them. 
But  no  pictures  will  better  reward  a  resolute  study.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  the  "  Last  Judgment,"  given  in  the  second  volume  of 
Modem  Painiers,  will  be  useful  in  enabling  the  traveller  to  enter  into 
the  meaning  of  the  picture,  but  its  real  power  is  only  to  be  felt  by 
patient  examination  of  it 

By  Tintoret  only  has  this  unimaginable  event  (the  Last  Judgment) 


€i 


^  rOriginally  the  Palazzo  Dandolo — built  to  receive  the  distinguished  guests  of  the 
Republic.  For  one  of  the  capitals  of  its  window  shafts  see  Plate  14  in  the  Examplei, 
above,  p.  346.] 

'  [On  this  picture  see  Modem  Painters,  voL  iL  (Vol.  IV.  p.  306),  where  Ruskin 
calls  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape ;  and  U>td.f  voL  iv.  ch.  iv.  §  2  n.,  where  he 
notes  the  cloads  around  Alount  Sinai.  See  also  Vol.  IV.  pp.  xxxvL-xxxviL,  where  a 
passage  is  riven  from  his  diary  of  1845  describing^these  pictures,  more  especially 
^'The  Last  Judgment"] 
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been  gimppled  with  in  its  Verity;  not  typieally  nor  83mib(dicml]jr,  bat 
as  thej  may  see  it  who  shall  not  sleep,  but  be  ehangecL  Only  one 
traditional  cirenmwtance  he  has  received,  with  Dante  and  Michael 
AngelOy  the  Boat  of  the  Condemned ;  but  the  impetuosity  of  his  mind 
bursts  out  even  in  the  adoption  of  this  image ;  he  has  not  stopped  at 
the  scowling  fenyman  of  the  one,  nor  at  the  sweeping  blow  and  demon 
dragging  of  the  other,  but,  seized  Hylas-like  by  the  limbs  and  tearing 
up  the  earth  in  his  agony,  the  victim  is  dashed  into  his  destruction ;  nor 
is  it  the  sluggish  Lethe,  nor  the  fiery  lake,  that  bears  the  cursed  Teasel, 
but  the  oceans  of  the  earth  and  the  waters  of  the  firmament  gathered 
into  one  white,  ghastly  cataract ;  the  river  of  the  wrath  of  God,  roaring 
down  into  the  gulf  where  the  world  has  melted  with  its  fervent  heat, 
choked  with  the  ruins  of  nations,  and  the  limbs  of  its  corpses  tossed 
out  of  its  whirling,  like  water-wheels.  Bat-like,  out  of  the  holes  and 
caverns  and  shadows  of  the  earth,  the  bones  gather,  and  the  clay  heaps 
heave,  rattling  and  adhering  into  half-kneaded  anatomies,  that  crawl, 
and  startle,  and  struggle  up  among  the  putrid  weeds,  with  the  clay 
clinging  to  their  clotted  hair,  and  their  heavy  eyes  sealed  by  the  earth 
darkness  yet,  like  his  of  old  who  went  his  way  unseeing  to  the  Siloam 
Pool ;  shaking  off  one  by  one  the  dreams  of  the  prison-house,  hardly 
hearing  the  clangour  of  the  trumpets  of  the  armies  of  Grod,  blinded  yet 
more,  as  they  awake,  by  the  white  light  of  the  new  Heaven,  until  the 
great  vortex  of  the  four  winds  bears  up  their  bodies  to  the  judgment- 
seat  ;  the  Firmament  is  all  full  of  them,  a  very  dust  of  human  souls,  that 
drifts,  and  floats,  and  £bi11s  into  the  interminable,  inevitable  light;  the 
bright  clouds  are  darkened  with  them  as  with  thick  snow,  currents  of 
)  atom  life  in  the  arteries  of  heaven,  now  soaring  up  slowly,  and  higher 

i  and  higher  still,  till  the  eye  and  the  thought  can  follow  no  farther, 

borne  up,  wingless,  by  their  inward   faith  and   by  the  angel   powers 

fX  invisible,  now  hurled  in  countless  drifts  of  horror  before  the  breath  of 

;}  their  condemnation." 

Note  in  the  opposite  picture  the  way  the  clouds  are  wrapped  about 
the  distant  Sinai. 

The  figure  of  the  little  Madonna  in  the  "  Presentation "  should  be 
compared  with  Titian's  in  his  picture  of  the  same  subject  in  the 
Academy.^     I  prefer  Tintoret's  infinitely ;  and  note  how  much  finer  is 


^  [In  his  1846  diary  Ruskin  works  out  the  contrasts  in  detail : — 

"TintoreVs  is  ^rey,  ^rand  and  useful,  no  picturesqueness  admitted; 
Titian's  is  brown  and  mean,  and  with  all  the  evil  of  picturesqueness,  without 
its  nature ;  it  is  awkwardly  chipped  and  stained.  Tintoret  puts  an  arabesque 
on  the  steps  in  gold,  actual  gilding  with  a  brown  touch  of  paint  beside  it ; 
these  sweeping  steps  are  rich  and  delicious  (perhaps  sucrgested  by  the  beauti- 
ful decoration  of  those  of  the  Giant's  Staircase).  1  itian  s  are  meagre,  square, 
and  cold ;  his  old  woman  with  her  basket  of  e^i^gs  is  altogether  vulgar, 
singularly  inferior  to  Tintoret's  grand  sitting  fif^ure  looking  down  on  the 
child,  though  this  latter  even  is  a  little  hurtful  as  absolutely  uninterested  in 
the  chief  action  ;  the  profile  of  the  upright  ascending  figure  on  the  right  [t.e. 
in  Tintoret's  picture]  is  about  the  most  beautiful  Venetian  face  of  a  certain 
order  that  I  know.  In  Tintoret's  architecture  the  projecting  balcony  above, 
p.  27  [t.0.  in  Ruskin's  notebook],  on  the  perspective  side  of  the  noose,  is 
curious  for  its  severe  and  not  very  tasteful  simplicity.     1  think  the  intersti 
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the  feeling  with  which  Tintoret  has  relieved  the  glory  round  her  head 

against  the  pare  sky,  than  that  which  influenced  Titian  in  encombering 

hk  distance  with  architecture. 

^877.    The  whole  picture  has  now  been  daubed  over,— chiefly  this 

lovely  bit  of  sky,  and  is  a  ghastly  ruin  and  eternal  disgrace  to  modertt 

Venice.) 

The  **  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes  "  wtu  a  lovely  picture.     It  has  been 

**  restored  "  since  I  saw  it.^ 
OsPEDALBTTo,  Church  OF  THE.     The  most  moustrous  example  of  the  Grotesque 

Renaissance  which  there  is  in  Venice  ;  the  sculptures  on  its  facade  repre- 

senting  masses  of  diseased  figures  and  swollen  fruit. 

It  is  almost  worth  devoting  an  hour  to  the  successive  examination 

of  five  buildings,  as  illustrative  of  the  last  degradation  of  the  Renaissance. 

San  Mois^  is  the  roost  clumsy,  Santa  Maria  Zobenigo  the  most  impious, 

St.  Eustachio  the  most  ridiculous,  the  Ospedaletto  the  most  monstroos, 

and  the  head  at  Santa  Maria  Formosa  the  most  foul. 
Othello,  House  of,  at  the  Carmini.     The  researches  of  Mr.  Brown  into  the 

origin  of  the  play  of  OtheUo  have,  I  think,  determined   that  Shaken 

speare  wrote  on  definite  historical  grounds;  and  that  Othello  may  be 

in  many  points  identified  with  Christopher  Moro,  the  lieutenant  of  the 

republic  at  Cyprus  in  1508.     See  BagguagU  tu  Matin  Sanuto,  L  226.' 

His  palace  was  standing  till  very  lately,  a  Gothic  building  of  the 

fourteenth  century,  of  which   Mr.  Brown   possesses  a  drawing.     It  is 

now  destroyed,  and  a  modem  square-windowed  house  built  on  its  site. 

A  statue,  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  Moro,  but  a  most  paltry  woric,  is  set 

in  a  niche  in  the  modem  wall. 


Pantalxone,  Church  of  St.     Said  to  contain  a  Paul   Veronese;  otherwise 

of  no  importance.' 
Paternian,  Church  of  St.     Its  little  leaning  tower  ^  forms  an  interesting 

are  too  crowded  above,  and  should  be  arranged  as  in  the  figure  a  below,  where 

also  the  lie  of  the  drapery  is  given.    It  casts  no  shadow,  and  is  altogether  poor 

and  ineffective ;  yet  the  picture  on  the  whole  is  grand  and  spacious ;  in  the 

figures  the  blacks  and  reds  are  excessively  violent  in  quantity,  the  former 

exceedingly  cold.     The  little  Madonna  has  a  sphere  or  gloiy  of  light  all 

about  her ;  in  Tintoret's  it  is  only  about  her  head ;  but  tenfold  more  expres* 

sive  and  heavenly  from  its  being  brought  against  the  light  of  the  sky  in  the 

most  daring  manner."] 

^  [In  the  same  church  (first  altar  on  the  right)  is  the  picture  of  ''St.  John  the 

Baptist"  by  Cima  da  Conegliano,  which  Ruskin  selected  for  the  first  example  in  his 

Educational  Series  at  Oxford  :  see  Catalogue  of  that  series  (where  its  lovely  deteil  is 

dwelt  upon) ;  and  Lecturei  an  Art,  ^  160  ("the  whole  picture  full  of  peace  and  intense 

fiiith  and  hope  ").] 

I  l^ee  YoL  X  p  363  n.1 

is  in  th< 


le  Veronese  is  in  the  second  chapel  on  the  right.  ''  St.  Pantaleone  leading  a 
Child'; "  for  the  painting  of  the  roof,  see  St.  Mark's  Rut,  %%  1^9-191.] 
*  [Since  pulled  down ;  now  the  Savings  Bank.] 
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object^  as  the  traveller  sees  it  from  the  narrow  canal  which  passes 
beneath  the  Porte  San  Patemian.  The  two  arched  lights  of  the  belfrj 
appear  of  very  earlj  workmanship^  probably  of  the  beginnini^  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Pksaro^  Palazzo,  on  the  grand  Canal  [XL  150].  The  most  powerful  and 
impressive  in  effect  of  all  the  palaces  of  the  Grotesque  Renaissance. 
The  heads  upon  its  foundation  are  very  characteristic  of  the  period, 
but  there  is  more  genius  in  them  than  usuaL  Some  of  the  mingled 
expressions  of  &ces  and  grinning  casques  are  very  clever. 

rPlAZZETTA,  IX.  52,  X.  $59.] 

PiAZZSTTA,  pillars  of,  see  Final  Appendix,  under  head  **  Capitals."  ^  The  two 
magnificent  blocks  of  marble,  brought  from  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  which  form 
one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  Piazzetta,  are  Greek  sculptore  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  will  be  described  in  my  folio  work. 

PiBTA,  Church  of  the.     Of  no  importance.^ 

PiETRo,  Church  of  St.,  at  Murano  [X.  41].  Its  pictures,  once  valuable,  are 
now  hardly  worth  examination,  having  been  spoiled  by  neglect.* 

PuBTRo  Di  Castello,  Church  OF  St.,  IX.  26,  419*     It  is  said  to  contain  a  Paol 
Veronese,  and  I  suppose  the  so-called  ''Chair  of  St.  Peter"  must  be 
^  worth  examining.^ 

\  PiSANi,   Palazzo,  on  the   Grand   CanaL     The  latest  Venetian  Gothic,  just 

.'  passing  into  Renaissance.     The  capitals  of  the  first-floor  windows  are, 

however,  singularly  spirited  and  graceful,  very  daringly  undercut,  and 
worth  careful  examination.  The  Paul  Veronese,  once  the  glory  of  this 
palace,  is,  I  believe,  not  likely  to  remain  in  Venice.^  The  other  picture 
in  the  same  room,  the  "  Death  of  Darius,"  is  of  no  value. 

PisANi,  Palazzo,  at  St.  Stefano.     Late  Renaissance,  and  of  no  merit,  but 
i  grand  in  its  colossal  proportions,  especially  when  seen  from  the  nairow 

canal  at  its  side,  which,  terminated  by  the  apse  of  the  Church  of  San 
\^  Stefano,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  impressive  little  pieces  of 

':^  water  scenery  in  Venice. 

tPisTOR,  Calls  del,  X.  294.] 
*oLo,  Church  of  St.  Of  no  importance,  except  as  an  example  of  the 
advantages  accruing  from  restoration.  M.  Laziari  says  of  it,  "  Before  this 
church  was  modernized,  its  principal  chapel  was  adorned  with  mosaics, 
and  possessed  a  pala  of  silver  gilt,  of  Byzantine  workmanship,  which  is 
now  lost." 

P 

}^  [Above,  p.  275.    In  the  '^Travellers'  Edition"  the  reference  was  altered  to  ''See 
^  A  St,  Marks  Rest " — §§  14  seq.     For  the  Jean  d* Acre  pillars,  see  Vol.  IX  p.  105  n.     The 

'  \  intended  Plates  in  the  Examples  were  not  published.] 

'  [In  a  gallery  over  the  entrance,  there  is  a  fine  work  of  M oretto,  "  Supper  in  the 
House  of  the  Pharisee."! 

'  [They  include  one  by  Giovanni  Bellini.] 

^  [The  Veronese,  on  the  west  wall  to  the  left  on  entering,  is  "The  Agony  in  the 
Garden.^'  The  so-called  "Chair  of  St.  Peter"  is  an  ancient  episcopal  seat,  given  by 
the  Emoeror  Michael  III.  to  the  Doge  of  Venice  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  ; 
the  back  of  it,  inscribed  with  Arabic  characters,  seems  to  have  been  a  gravestone.] 

^  [''  The  family  of  Darius  at  the  feet  of  Alexander  after  the  battle  of  Issus.  It 
was  purchased  in  1857  by  the  English  Grovemment,  and  now  hangs  in  London  in  the 
National  Gallery,  No.  2^  :  see  above,  p.  859  7i.] 
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Polo,  Square  of  St.  (Campo  San  Polo)  [IX.  821].  A  large  and  im- 
portant square,  rendered  interesting  chiefly  by  three  palaces  on  the  side 
of  it  opposite  the  church,  of  central  Gothic  (1360),  and  fine  of  their 
time,  though  small.  One  of  their  capitals  has  been  given  in  Plate  2  of 
this  volume,  fig.  12.  They  are  remarkable  as  being  decorated  with 
sculptures  of  the  Gothic  time,  in  imitation  of  the  Bysantine  ones;  the 
period  being  marked  by  the  dog-tooth,  and  cable  being  used  inst^td  of 
the  dentil  round  the  circles. 

Polo,  Palazzo,  at  San  G.  Grisostomo  (the  House  of  Marco  Polo),  X.  166. 
Its  interior  court  is  full  of  interest,  showing  fragments  of  the  old  build- 
ing in  every  direction,  cornices,  windows,  and  doors,  of  almost  eveiy 
period,  mingled  among  modem  rebuilding  and  restoration  of  aU  degrees 
of  dignity. 

Porta  dblla  Carta,  X.  S5S. 

Priuu,  Palazzo  [X.  810,  XI.  29].  A  most  important  and  beautiful 
early  Gothic  palace,  at  San  Severo;  the  main  entrance  is  from  the 
Fondamento  San  Severo,  but  the  principal  fa9ade  is  on  the  other  side, 
towards  the  canal.  The  entrance  has  been  grievously  defaced,  having 
had  winged  lions  filling  the  spandrils  of  its  pointed  arch,  of  which  only 
feeble  traces  are  now  left ;  the  fafade  has  very  early  fourth-order  windows 
in  the  lower  story,  and,  above,  the  beautiful  range  of  fifth-order  windows 
drawn  in  Plate  18»  Vol.  X.,  where  the  heads  of  the  fourth-order  range  are 
also  seen  (note  their  inequality,  the  larger  one  at  the  flank).  This  palace 
has  two  most  interesting  traceried  angle  windows  also,  which,  however,  I 
believe  are  later  than  those  on;  the  facade ;  and,  finally,  a  rich  and  bold 
interior  staircase. 

Procuratib  Nuovb,  see  *'  Librbria."  Vbcchib  :  A  graceful  series  of  buildings, 
of  late  fifteenth  century  design,  forming  the  northern  side  of  St.  Mark's 
Place,  but  of  no  particular  interest. 


Q 

QuBRiNi,  Palazzo,  now  the  Beccherie,  X.  298,  XL  278. 


R 

Raffabllb,  Chibsa  dbll'  Anoblo.     Said  to  contain  a  Bonifazio:^  otherwise 

of  no  importance. 
[Ramo  Dirimpbtto  Mocbnioo,  door-head  in,  XI.  Examples,  12.] 
Kbdentorb,  Church   of  thb,  X.  448.      It  contains  three  interesting  John 

Bellinis,'  and  also,  in  the  sacristy,  a  most  beautiful  Paul  Veronese. 
Rbmbr,  Cortb  dbl,  house  in,  IX.  805,  X.  292,  XI.  279* 

^  [Seven  panels  round  the  organ  loft ;  the  story  of  Tobit  and  the  Angel.] 
>  [Compare  VoL  X.  p.  443.    The  beautiful  ''  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  Angeb  " 
ii  now  attributed  by  some  to  Alvise  VivarinL] 
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fi  RxzzoNico^  Palazzo^  on  the  Grand  Canal.^     Of  the  Grotesque  RenaisMDC 

tlme^  but  less  extraTsgant  than  usuaL 

RiALTo^  Bridok  of  THE.     The  best  building  raised  in  the  time  of  the  Gn 

tesque  Renaissance ;  very  noble  in  its  simplicity^  in  its  proportions,  an( 

1  in  its  masonry.     Note  especially  the  grand  way  in  which  the  obliqii 

[i  archstones  rest  on  the  hutments  of  the  bridge,  safe,  palpably  both  t 

the  sense  and  eye:  note  also  the  sculpture  of  the  Annundatkm  oi 
the  southern  side  of  it;  how  beautifully  arranged,  so  as  to  give  most 
lightness  and  grace  to  the  arch — the  dove,  fymg  tawanU  the  Madotma 
fonmng  the  keystone, — and  thus  the  whole  action  of  the  fkgartn  bein| 
parallel  to  the  curve  of  the  arch,  while  all  the  masonry  is  at  righ 
angles  to  it.  Note,  finally,  one  circumstance  which  gives  peculiar  firmnes 
to  the  figure  of  the  angel,  and  associates  itself  with  the  general  ezpres 
sion  of  strength  in  the  whole  building;  namely,  that  the  sole  of  th4 
advanced  foot  is  set  perfectly  level,  as  if  placed  on  the  ground,  inateai 
of  being  thrown  back  behind  like  a  heron's,  as  in  most  modem  f^guiei 
of  this  kind. 

The  sculptures  themselves  are  not  good ;  but  these  pieces  of  feelinf 
in  them  are  very  admirable.     The  two  figures  on  the  other  side,  St.  Marih 
j;^  and  St.  Theodore,  are  inferior,  though  all  by  the  same  sculptor,  GiFolamc 

|[  Campagna. 

'J  The  bridge  was  built  by  Antonio  da  Ponte,  in  1588.     It  was  ancfent^ 

if  of  wood,  with  a  drawbridge  in  the  centre,  a  representation  of  whieh  maj 

f^  be  seen  in  one  of  Carpacdo's  pictures  at  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti 

'!  and  the  traveller  should  observe  that  the  interesting  effect,  both  of  thii 

^'  and  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  depends  in  great  part  on  their  both  bein^  awn 

jK  than  bridges ;  the  one  a  covered  passage,  the  other  a  row  of  shops,  sns 

;!  tained  on  an  arch.     No  such  effect  can  be  produced  merely  bj  the 

^^i  masonry  of  the  roadway  itself 

•V  [RiMEDio,  Callb  di,  X.  295.1 

'.'  Rio  del  Palazzo,  X.  330,  XI.  32  it. 

,  [Rio  di  Ca'  Foscari,  Byzantine  house  in,  X.  146,  151,  155,  454,  XI.  Examples, 

S,  9,  and  10.] 
Rocco,  Campibllo  di  San,  windows  in,  X.  303. 

Rocco,  Church  of  St.     Notable  only  for  the  most  interesting  pictures  by 
Tintoret  which  it  contains,  namely  : 

1.  San  Rocco  before  the  Pope.  (On  the  left  of  the  door  as  wc 
enter.)  A  delightful  picture  in  his  best  manner,  but  not  much 
laboured ;  and,  like  several  other  pictures  in  this  church,  it  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  executed  at  some  period  of  the  painter's  life  when 
he  was  either  in  ill-health,  or  else  had  got  into  a  mechanical  way  of 
t  painting,  from  having  made  too   little  reference  to  nature  for  a  long 

time.  There  is  something  stiff  and  forced  in  the  white  draperies  on 
both  sides,  and  a  general  character  about  the  whole  which  I  can 
feel  better  than  I  can  describe ;  but  which,  if  I  had  been  the  painter's 
physician,  would  have  immediately  caused  me  to  order  him  to  shut 
up  his  painting-room,  and  take  a  voyage  to  the  Levant  and  back 
again.      The  figure  of  the  Pope  is,  however,  extremely  beautiful,  and 

^  [Robert  Browning  died  in  this  palace  in  1889,  which  now  bears  an  inscription 
recording  the  fact] 
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is  not  unworthy,  in  its  jewelled  magnificence^  here  dark  against  the 
sky,  of  comparison  with  the  fig^ure  of  the  high  priest  in  the  ''Presen- 
tation/' in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco. 

2.  AnmmciaUon,  (On  the  other  side  of  door^  on  entering.)  A  most 
disagreeable  and  deaa  picture,  having  all  the  faults  of  the  age,  and  none 
of  the  merits  of  the  painter.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  future  investiga- 
tion to  me^  what  could  cause  the  fall  of  his  mind  from  a  conception 
so  great  and  so  fiery  as  that  of  the  "  Annunciation  "  in  the  Scuola  di  San 
Rocco,  to  this  miserable  reprint  of  an  idea  worn  out  centuries  before. 
One  of  the  most  inconceivable  things  in  it,  considered  as  the  work  of 
Tintoret,  is  that  where  the  angel's  robe  drifts  away  behind  his  limb; 
one  cannot  tell  by  the  character  of  the  outline,  or  by  the  tones  of  the 
colour,  whether  the  cloud  comes  in  before  the  robe,  or  whether  the  robe 
cuts  upon  the  cloud.  The  Virgin  is  uglier  than  that  of  the  Scuola,  and 
not  half  so  real ;  and  the  draperies  are  crumpled  in  the  most  common- 
place and  ignoble  folds.  It  is  a  picture  well  worth  study,  as  an  example 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  greatest  mind  may  be  betrayed  by  the  abuse 
of  its  powers,  and  the  neglect  of  its  proper  food  in  the  study  of  nature. 

3.  Pool  oj  Bethuda.  (On  the  right  side  of  the  church,  in  its  centre^ 
the  lowest  of  the  two  pictures  which  occupy  the  wall.)  A  noble  work, 
but  eminently  disagreeable,  as  must  be  all  pictures  of  this  subject ;  and 
with  the  same  character  in  it  of  undefinable  want,  which  I  have  noticed 
in  the  two  preceding  works.  The  main  figure  in  it  is  the  cripple,  who 
has  taken  up  his  bed ;  but  the  whole  effect  of  this  action  is  lost  by  his 
not  turning  to  Christ,  but  flinging  it  on  his  shoulder  like  a  triumphant 
porter  with  a  huge  load;  and  the  corrupt  Renaissance  architecture, 
among  which  the  figures  are  crowded,  is  both  ugly  in  itself  and  much 
too  small  for  them.  It  is  worth  noticing,  for  the  benefit  of  persons  who 
find  fault  with  the  perspective  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  that  the  per- 
spective of  the  brackets  beneath  these  pillars  is  utterly  absurd;  and 
that,  in  fine,  the  presence  or  absence  of  perspective  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  merits  of  a  great  picture ;  not  that  the  perspective  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  is  false  in  any  case  that  I  have  examined,  the  objection 
being  just  as  untenable  as  it  is  ridiculous.^ 

4.  San  Rocco  m  the  Desert,  (Above  the  last-named  picture.)  A 
single  recumbent  figure  in  a  not  very  interesting  landscape,  deserving 
less  attention  than  a  picture  of  St.  Martin  just  opposite  to  it, — a  noble 
and  knightly  figure  on  horseback  by  Pordenone,  to  which  I  cannot 
pay  a  greater  compliment  than  by  8a3ring  that  I  was  a  considerable 
time  in  doubt  whether  or  not  it  was  another  Tintoret. 

5.  San  Rocco  in  the  HospiiaL  (On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  altar.) 
There  are  four  vast  pictures  by  Tintoret  in  the  dark  choir  of  this  church, 
not  only  important  by  their  size  (each  being  some  twenty-five  feet  long 
by  ten  feet  high),  but  also  elaborate  compositions ;  and  remarkable,  one 
for  its  extraordinary  landscape,  and  the  other  as  the  most  studied  picture 
in  which  the  painter  has  introduced  horses  in  violent  action.     In  order 

^  [For  current  criticism  at  the  time  to  this  effect,  and  Raskin's  reply  to  it,  see  his 
letter  to  the  Times,  May  18, 1851  (reprinted  in  Arrows  of  the  Chaos,  1880,  L  90,  and  in 
VoLXIL  of  this  edition).] 
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to  show  what  waste  of  human  mind  there  is  in  these  dark  charches  o 
Venice^  it  is  worth  recording  that,  as  I  was  examining  these  pictures 
there  came  in  a  party  of  eighteen  German  tourists,  not  hunied,  noi 

]  jesting  among  themselves,  as  large  parties  often  do,  but  patiently  sub- 

mitting to  their  cicerone,  and  evidently  desirous  of  doing  their  duty  ai 
intelligent  travellers.     They  sat  down  for  a  lonff  time  on  the  benchei 
'  ^  of  the  nave,  looked  a  liUle  at  the  ''  Pool  of  BeUiesda,"  walked  up  intc 

the  choir,  and  there  heard  a  lecture  of  considerable  length  fimn  theii 
vaUtrde^lace  upon  some  subject  connected  with  the  altar  itself,  which, 
being  in  German,  I  did  not  understand;  they  then  turned  and  went 
slowly  out  of  the  church,  not  one  of  the  whole  eighteen  ever  giving  a 
single  glance  to  any  of  the  four  Tintorets,  and  only  one  of  them,  as  £u 
as  I  saw,  even  raising  his  eyes  to  the  walls  on  which  they  hun^,  and 
immediately  withdrawing  them,  with  a  jaded  and  nonckaUmi  expressionj 
easily  interpretable  into  '^  Nothing  but  old  black  pictures."  The  two 
Tintorets  above  noticed,  at  the  end  of  the  church,  were  passed  alsc 
without  a  glance;  and  this  neglect  is  not  because  the  pictures  have 
nothing  in  them  capable  of  arresting  the  popular  mind,  but  simplj 
because  they  are  totally  in  the  dark,  or  confused  among  easier  uid 
more  prominent  objects  of  attention.  This  picture,  which  1  have  called 
''St.  Rocco  in  the  Hospital,"  shows  him,  I  suppose,  in  his  geneia] 
ministrations  at  such  places,  and  is  one  of  the  usual  representations  oi 
disgusting  subjects  from  which  neither  Orcagna^  nor  Tintoret  seemi 
ever  to  have  shrunk.  It  is  a  very  noble  picture,  carefuUy  composed 
and  highly  wrought ;  but  to  me  gives  no  pleasure,  first,  on  accouni 
of  its  subject,  secondly,  on  account  of  its  dull  brown  tone  all  over, — 
it  being  impossible,  or  nearly  so,  in  such  a  scene,  and  at  all  eventi 
inconsistent  with  its  feeling,  to  introduce  vivid  colour  of  any  kind.  So 
it  is  a  brown  study  of  diseased  limbs  in  a  close  room. 

6.  Cattle  Piece.  (Above  the  picture  last  described.)  I  can  give  no 
other  name  to  this  picture,  whose  subject  I  can  neither  guess  nor  discoverj 
the  picture  being  in  the  dark,  and  the  guide-books  leaving  me  in  the 
same  position.  All  I  can  make  out  of  it  is,  that  there  is  a  noble  land- 
scape, with  cattle  and  figures.  It  seems  to  me  the  best  landscape  of 
Tintoret's  in  Venice,  except  the  "  Flight  into  Egypt ; "  and  is  even  still 
more  interesting  from  its  savage  character,  the  principal  trees  being  pines, 
something  like  Titian's  in  his  "  St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata,"  and 
chestnuts  on  the  slopes  and  in  the  hollows  of  the  hills :  the  animals 
also  seem  first-rate.  But  it  is  too  high,  too  much  faded,  and  too  much 
in  the  dark  to  be  made  out.  It  seems  never  to  have  been  rich  in  colour, 
rather  cool  and  grey,  and  very  full  of  light. 

7.  Finding  ojT  Body  of  San  Rocco,  (On  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
altar.)  An  elaborate,  but  somewhat  confused  picture,  with  a  ^ying  angel 
in  a  blue  drapery ;  but  it  seemed  to  roe  altogether  uninteresting,  or, 
perhaps,  requiring  more  study  than  I  was  able  to  give  it.^ 

8.  San  Rocco  in  Campo  d*  Armata,  So  this  picture  is  called  by  the 
sacristan.     I  could  see  no  San  Rocco  in  it ;  nothing  but  a  wild  group  of 

^  [See  in  Vol.  XII.,  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting,  §  123.] 
'  [The  picture  is  called  by  Ridolfi  "  S.  Rocco  struck  by  death  and  visited  bv  an 
angel."] 
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horses  and  warriors  In  the  most  magnificent  confusion  of  £dl  and  flight 
ever  painted  by  man.  They  seem  all  dashed  different  ways  as  if  by  a 
whirlwind;  and  a  whirlwind  there  must  be^  or  a  thunder-bolt,  behind 
them,  for  a  huge  tree  is  torn  up  and  hurled  into  the  air  beyond  the 
central  figure  as  if  it  were  a  shivered  lance.  Two  of  the  horses  meet 
in  the  midst,  as  if  in  a  tournament ;  but  in  madness  or  fear,  not  in 
hostility:  on  the  horse  to  the  right  is  a  standard-bearer,  who  stoops 
as  from  some  foe  behind  him,  with  the  lance  laid  across  his  saddle- 
bow level,  and  the  flag  stretched  out  behind  him  as  he  flies,  like  the 
sail  of  a  ship  drifting  from  its  mast ;  the  central  horseman,  wh5  meets 
the  shock,  of  storm,  or  enemy,  whatever  it  be,  is  hurled  backwards  from 
his  seat,  like  a  stone  from  a  sling;  and  this  figure,  with  the  shattered 
tree  trunk  behind  it,  is  the  most  noble  part  of  the  picture.  There  is 
another  grand  horse  on  the  right,  however,  also  in  full  action.  Two 
gigantic  figures  on  foot,  on  the  left,  meant  to  be  nearer  than  the  others, 
would,  it  seems  to  me,  have  injured  the  picture,  had  they  been  clearly 
visible  ;  but  time  has  reduced  them  to  perfect  subordination, 
xxo,  ScuoLA  DI  San,  bases  of,  IX.  344,  471 ;  soffit  ornaments  of,  IX.  992*  An 
interesting  building  of  the  early  Renaissance  (1517),  passing  into  Roman 
Renaissance.  The  wreaths  of  leafage  about  its  shafts  are  wonderfully 
delicate  and  fine,  though  misplaced. 

As  regards  the  pictures  which  it  contains,  it  is  one  of  the  three 
most  precious  buildings  in  Italy ;  buildings,  1  mean,  consistently  de- 
corated with  a  series  of  paintings  at  the  time  of  their  erection,  and 
still  exhibiting  that  series  in  its  original  order.  I  suppose)  there  can 
be  little  question  but  that  the  three  most  important  edifices  of  this 
kind  in  Italy  are  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  and  the 
Scuola  di  San  Rocco  at  Venice :  the  first  painted  by  Michael  Angelo ; 
the  second  by  Orcagna,  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  Pietro  Laurati,  and  several 
other  men  whose  works  are  as  rare  as  they  are  precious ;  ^  and  the 
third  by  Tintoret. 

Whatever  the  traveller  may  miss  in  Venice,  he  should,  therefore, 
give  unembarrassed  attention  and  unbroken  time  to  the  Scuola  di  San 
Rocco ;  and  I  shall,  accordingly,  number  the  pictures,  and  note  in  them, 
one  by  one,  what  seemed  to  me  most  worthy  of  observation.' 

They  are  sixty-two  in  all,  but  eight  of  these  are  merely  of  children 
or  children's  heads,  and  two  of  unimportant  figures.  The  number  of 
valuable  pictures  is  fifty-two;  arranged  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of 
three  rooms,  so  badly  lighted,  in  consequence  of  the  admirable  arrange- 
ments of  the  Renaissance  architect,  that  it  is  only  in  the  early  morning 
that  some  of  the  pictures  can  be  seen  at  all,  nor  can  they  ever  be  seen 
but  imperfectly.  They  were  all  painted,  however,  for  their  places  in 
the  dark,  and,  as  compared  with  Tintoret's  other  works,  are  therefore, 
for  the  most  part,  nothing  more  than  vast  sketches,  made  to  produce, 
under  a  certain  degree  of  shadow,  the  effect  of  finished  pictures.  Their 
treatment  is  thus  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  scene-painting ;  differing 
A^m  ordinary  scene-painting  only  in  this,  that  the  effect  aimed  at  is 

»  [See  Vol.  IV.  pn.  xxx.,  84.] 

'  [For  Rusldn's  first  impressions  of  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco,  see  VoL  IV.  pp. 
xviL,364.] 
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not  thai  of  a  natural  scene,  but  of  a  perfect  picture.  They  differ  in  th: 
respect  from  all  other  existing  works ;  for  there  is  not^  as  £ur  as  I  knon 
any  other  instance  in  which  a  great  master  has  consented  to  work  fc 
a  room  plunged  into  almost  total  obscurity.  It  is  probable  that  non 
but  Tintoret  would  have  undertaken  the  task,  and  most  fortunate  ths 
he  was  forced  to  it.  For  in  this  magnificent  scene-painting  we  have 
of  course,  more  wonderful  examples,  both  of  his  haiadling  and  know 
ledge  of  effect,  than  could  ever  have  been  exhibited  in  finished  pictures 
while  the  necessity  of  doing  much  with  few  strokes  keeps  his  mind  si 
completely  on  the  stretch  Uiroughout  the  work  (while  yet  the  Tclocit 
of  production  prevented  his  being  wearied),  that  no  other  series  of  hi 
works  exhibits  powers  so  exalted.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  th 
velocity^  and  coarseness  of  the  painting,  it  is  more  liable  to  injur 
(  through  drought  or  damp;  and  as  the  walls  have  been  for  years  con 
tinually  running  down  with  rain,  and  what  little  sun  gets  into  th< 
place  contrives  to  fall  all  day  right  on  one  or  other  of  the  pictures 
they  are  nothing  but  wrecks  of  what  they  were;^  and  the  ruins  o 
paintings  originally  coarse  are  not  likely  ever  to  be  attractive  to  thi 
public  mind.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  they  were  taken  down  U 
be  retouched ;  but  the  man  to  whom  the  task  was  committed  providen 
tially  died,  and  only  one  of  them  was  spoiled.  I  have  found  traces  o 
his  work  upon  another,  but  not  to  an  extent  very  seriously  destructive 
The  rest  of  the  sixty-two,  or,  at  any  rate,  all  that  are  in  the  upper  room 
appear  entirely  intact. 

Although,  as  compared  with  his  other  works,  they  are  all  very  sceni< 
in  execution,  there  are  great  differences  in  their  degrees  of  finish ;  and 
curiously  enough,  some  on  the  ceilings  and  others  in  the  darkest  places 
in  the  lower  room  are  very  nearly  finished  pictures,  while  the  ''  Agon] 
in  the  Garden,"  which  is  in  one  of  the  best  lights  in  the  upper  room 
appears  to  have  been  painted  in  a  couple  of  hours  with  a  broom  for  i 
brush. 

For  the  traveller's  greater  convenience  I  shall  give  a  rude  plan  oi 
the  arrangement,  and  list  of  the  subjects,  of  each  group  of  pictures  before 
examining  them  in  detail. 

^  [Ridolfi's  story  of  Tintoret's  connexion  with  the  Brotherhood  of  S.  Roccc 
illustrates  the  speed  at  which  the  painter  worked.  The  picture  referred  to  is 
No.  40  in  Ruskin  s  list :  "  S.  Rocco  in  Heaven/'  *'  Ahout  1560  the  members  of  the 
brotherhood  resolved  to  have  a  great  picture  painted  in  the  Refectory."  The  besi 
artists  of  the  day  were  invited  to  submit  designs.  '^When,  on  the  appointed  day, 
Paolo  Veronese,  Andrea  Schiavoue,  Giuseppe  Salviati,  and  Federigo  Zuccaro  came 
to  show  their  designs,  and  Tintoretto  was  asked  to  exhibit  his,  he  uncovered  h'u 
canvas,  which  he  had  cleverly  hidden  with  a  cartoon,  and  said  that  they  could 
make  no  mistake  about  the  desi^  which  he  had  drawn ;  and  if  his  readiness  dis- 
pleased them,  he  would  make  a  gift  of  it  to  S.  Rocco,  who  had  already  given  him 
so  much.''  The  artists,  who  had  made  only  designs,  while  Tintoret  baud  made  a 
picture,  withdrew  from  the  competition.  ''So  they  received  Tintoretto  into  the 
orotherhood,  and  gave  him  the  cnarge  of  what  paintings  should  be  needful  for  th< 
rooms  of  the  Scuola.     In  addition  they  granted  him  an  annuity  of  100  ducats  foi 


life,  on  condition  that  he  should  provide  one  complete  picture  each  year."] 
'  [On  the  neglect  of  the  pictures  in  the  Scuola,  compare  Vol.  IV.  pp.  40,  395. 
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First  group.     On  Ike  fvalls  of  the  room  on  the  ground  Jloor, 


«       I        ^ ^^ 


1.  Annanciation.  5.  The  Magdalen. 

2.  Adoration  of  Ma^  6.  St  Mary  of  Egypt 
8.  Flight  into  Egypt                              7.  Circumcision. 

4.  Massacre  of  Innocents.  8.  Assumption  of  Virgin. 

At  the  turn  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  upper  room  : 

9.  Visitation. 

1.  The  Annunciation,  Tins,  which  first  strikes  the  eye,  is  a  very  just 
representative  of  the  whole  group,  the  execution  being  carried  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  boldness  consistent  with  completion.  It  is  a  well- 
known  picture,  and  need  not  therefore  be  specially  described,  but  one 
or  two  points  in  it  require  notice.^  The  face  of  the  Virgin  is  very  dis- 
agreeable to  the  spectator  from  below,  giving  the  idea  of  a  woman  about 
thirty,  who  had  never  been  handsome.  If  the  face  is  untouched,  it  is 
the  only  instance  I  have  ever  seen  of  Tintoret's  failing  in  an  intended 
effect,  for,  when  seen  near,  the  face  is  comely  and  youthful,  and  ex- 
presses only  surprise,  instead  of  the  pain  and  fear  of  which  it  bears  the 
aspect  in  the  distance.  I  could  not  get  near  enough  to  see  whether  it 
haid  been  retouched.  It  looks  like  Tintoret's  work,  though  rather  hard ; 
but,  as  there  are  unquestionable  marks  of  the  retouching  of  this  picture, 
it  is  possible  that  some  slight  restoration  of  lines  supposed  to  be  faded, 
•entirely  alters  the  distant  expression  of  the  face.  One  of  the  evident 
pieces  of  repainting  is  the  scarlet  of  the  Madonna's  lap,  which  is  heavy 
and  lifeless.  A  far  more  injurious  one  is  the  strip  of  sky  seen  through 
the  doorway  by  which  the  angel  enters,  which  has  originally  been  of  the 
deep  golden  colour  of  the  distance  on  the  left,  and  which  the  blundering 

^  [The  picture  had  already  heen  described,  and  its  imaginative  powers 
1  Modem  FahUerg,  vol.  ii. :  see  Vol.  IV.  pp.  283-265.] 
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restorer  has  daubed  over  with  whitish  blue,  so  that  it  looks  like  a  hi 
of  the  waU ;  luckily  he  has  not  touched  the  outlines  of  the  angel's  blad 
wings^  on  which  the  whole  expression  of  the  picture  depends.  Thi 
angel  and  the  group  of  small  cherubs  above  form  a  great  swinging  chain 
of  which  the  dove  representing  the  Holy  Spirit  forms  the  bend.  Th< 
angels  in  their  flight  seem  to  be  attached  to  this  as  the  train  of  fin 
is  to  a  rocket ;  all  of  them  appearing  to  have  swooped  down  with  th< 
swiftness  of  a  falling  star. 

2.  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  The  most  finished  picture  in  the  ScuoL 
except  the  *'  Crudfixion,"  and  perhaps  the  most  delightful  of  the  whole. 
It  unites  every  source  of  pleasure  that  a  picture  can  possess ;  the  highest 
elevation  of  principal  subject,  mixed  with  the  lowest  detail  of  picturesqw 
incident;  the  dignity  of  the  highest  ranks  of  men,  opposed  to  tlu 
simplicity  of  the  lowest ;  the  quietness  and  serenity  of  an  incident  ii 
cottage  life,  contrasted  with  the  turbulence  of  troops  of  horsemen  anc 
the  spiritual  power  of  angels.  The  placing  of  the  two  doves  as  prin- 
cipal points  of  light  in  the  front  of  the  picture,  in  order  to  remind  th< 
spectator  of  the  poverty  of  the  mother  whose  child  is  receiving  the 
offerings  and  adoration  of  three  monarchs,  is  one  of  Tintoret's  mastei 
touches ;  the  whole  scene,  indeed,  is  conceived  in  his  happiest  manner, 
Nothing  can  be  at  once  more  humble  or  more  dignified  than  the  bearing 
of  the  kings :  and  there  is  a  sweet  reality  given  to  the  whole  incident 
by  the  Madonna's  stooping  forward  and  lifting  her  hand  in  admiratioD 
of  the  vase  of  gold  which  has  been  set  before  the  Christ,  though  she 
does  so  with  such  gentleness  and  quietness  that  her  dignity  is  not  in 
the  least  injured  by  the  simplicity  of  the  action.  As  if  to  illustrate  the 
means  by  which  the  Wise  Men  were  brought  from  the  East,  the  whole 
picture  is  nothing  but  a  large  star,  of  which  the  Christ  is  the  centre ; 
all  the  figures,  even  the  timbers  of  the  roof,  radiate  from  the  small  bright 
figure  on  which  the  countenances  of  the  fl3ring  angels  are  bent,  the  star 
itself,  gleaming  through  the  timbers  above,  being  quite  subordinate. 
The  composition  would  almost  be  too  artificial  were  it  not  broken  by 
the  luminous  distance,  where  the  troop  of  horsemen  are  waiting  for 
the  kings.  These,  with  a  dog  running  at  full  speed,  at  once  interrupt 
the  S3niimetry  of  the  lines,  and  form  a  point  of  relief  from  the  over- 
concentration  of  all  the  rest  of  the  action. 

3.  Flight  into  Egypt,  One  of  the.prindpal  figures  here  is  the  donkey.* 
I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  nobler  animals — lion,  or  leopard,  or 
dragon — made  so  sublime  as  this  quiet  head  of  the  domestic  ass, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  grand  motion  in  the  nostril  and  writhing  in  the 
ears.  The  space  of  the  picture  is  chiefly  occupied  by  a  lovely  landscape, 
and  the  Madonna  and  St.  Joseph  are  pacing  their  way  along  a  shady 
path  upon  the  banks  of  a  river  at  the  side  of  the  picture.     I  had  not 

^  [Ruskin  noticed  other  points  in  this  picture  in  later  volumes — Modem  PahUert, 
vol.  ill.  ch.  vii.  §§  2,  3,  where  it  is  instanced  for  "  gfeneral  ideal  treatment  of  the 
human  form";  ch.  ix.  §  18,  for  the  painting  of  ''the  hlack  hark  on  the  birch 
trunks" ;  and  f6t</.,  vol.  iv.  ch.  iv.  §  16,  where  he  speaks  of  the  awe  with  which  the 
picture  filled  him.     For  Ruskin's  studies  from  it,  see  Plates  6.  7,  and  11  in  Vol.  IV.] 

'  [This  picture  is  also  described  in  Modem  Patnters,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  274). 
and  again,  with  special  reference  to  the  donkey,  in  a  letter  cited  at  Vol.  IV.  p.  xxxix.] 
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any  conception,  until  I  got  near,  how  much  pains  had  been  taken  with 
the  Vir^n's  head ;  its  expression  is  as  sweet  and  as  intense  as  that  of 
any  of  Raffaelle's,  its  reality  far  greater.^  The  painter  seems  to  have 
intended  that  everything  should  be  subordinate  to  the  beauty  of  this 
single  head ;  and  the  work  is  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  way  in  which  a 
vast  field  of  canvas  may  be  made  conducive  to  the  interest  of  a  single 
figure.  This  is  partly  accomplished  by  slightness  of  painting,  so  that 
on  close  examination,  while  there  is  everything  to  astonish  in  the 
masterly  handling  and  purpose,  there  is  not  much  perfect  or  very  de- 
lightful painting;  in  fact,  the  two  figures  are  treated  like  the  living 
figrures  in  a  scene  at  the  theatre,  and  finished  to  perfection,  while 
the  landscape  is  painted  as  hastily  as  the  scenes,  and  with  the  same 
kind  of  opaque  size  colour.  It  has,  however,  suffered  as  much  as  any 
of  the  series,  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  of  its  tones  and  colours  in 
its  present  state. 

4.  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  The  foUowinpr  account  of  this  picture, 
given  in  Modem  PamUrs,  may  be  useful  to  the  traveller,  and  is  therefore 
here  repeated.  "  I  have  before  alluded  to  the  painfulness  of  Rafiaelle's 
treatment  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  Fuseli  affirms  of  it,  that, 
'  in  dramatic  gradation  he  disclosed  all  the  mother  through  every  image 
of  pity  and  of  terror.'  If  this  be  so,  I  think  the  philosophical  spirit  has 
prevailed  over  the  imaginative.  The  imagination  never  errs ;  it  sees  all 
that  is,  and  all  the  relations  and  bearings  of  it :  but  it  would  not  have 
confused  the  mortal  frenzy  of  maternal  terror  with  various  development 
of  maternal  character.  Fear,  rage,  and  agony,  at  their  utmost  pitch, 
sweep  away  all  character :  humanity  itself  would  be  lost  in  maternity, 
the  woman  would  become  the  mere  personification  of  animal 'fiiry  or 
fear.  For  this  reason  all  the  ordinary  representations  of  this  subject 
are,  I  think,  fiilse  and  cold:  the  artist  has  not  heard  the  shrieks,  nor 
mingled  wiUi  the  fugitives;  he  has  sat  down  in  his  study  to  convulse 
features  methodically,  and  philosophize  over  insanity.  Not  so  Tlntoret. 
Knowing,  or  feeling,  that  the  expression  of  the  human  face  was,  in  such 
circumstances,  not  to  be  rendered,  and  that  the  effort  could  only  end  in 
an  ugly  falsetiood,  he  denies  himself  all  aid  from  the  features,  he  feels 
that  if  he  is  to  place  himself  or  us  in  the  midst  of  that  maddened 
multitude,  there  can  be  no  time  allowed  for  watching  expression.  Still 
less  does  he  depend  on  details  of  murder  or  ghastliness  of  death ;  there 

^  [In  an  earlier  and  shorter  draft  of  this  description  Ruskin  wrote : — 

''  The  Madonna  is  full  of  sweetness,  but  a  little  English — Rejmolds-like 
—owing  perhaos  in  some  measure  to  her  hair  being  curled  m  vertical 
ringlets  over  tne  brow." 
I  letters  to  his  fiither  from  Venice  (March  19,  April  9,  1852)  he  writes : — 

'' I  am  getting  a  good  study  of  Tmtoret,  and  am  going  to-day  to  the 
Scnola  di  San  Rocco  to  try  if  I  can  get  the  feeblest  J^eness  of  the  most 
noble  piece  of  animal  painting  ever  produced  by  man — the  donke/s  head 
in  the  Flight  into  Egypt.  I  like  the  Madonna  there  better  than  any  of 
Raphael's,  and  I  like  the  donkey  tUl  but  sa  well  as  the  Madonna. 

"  Tintoret  seems  never  to  have  liked  horses.  The  Ass  in  the  Flight  into 
Egypt  is  painted  with  as  much  respect  as  if  he  had  been  a  Senator ;  but  the 
horses  are  always  n^lected  and,  as  fisr  as  it  is  possible  fbr  Tlntoret  to  draw 
ill,  even  ill-drawn."] 
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is  no  blood,  no  stabbing  or  cutting,  but  there  is  an  awful  sabstitate  fin 
these  in  the  chiaroscuro.  The  scene  is  the  outer  vestibule  of  a  palace, 
the  slippery  marble  floor  is  fearfully  barred  across  by  sanguine  shjuiows, 
so  that  our  eyes  seem  to  become  bloodshot  and  strained  with  strange 
horror  and  deadly  vision ;  a  lake  of  life  before  them,  like  the  burning 
seen  of  the  doomed  Moabite  on  the  water  that  came  by  the  way  oi 
£dom :  a  huge  flight  of  stairs,  without  parapet,  descends  on  the  left ; 
down  this  rush  a  crowd  of  women  mixed  with  the  murderers ;  the  child 
in  the  arms  of  one  has  been  seised  by  the  limbs ;  she  htrlt  henelf  over  the 
edge,  and  falls  head  danmmosi,  dragging  the  child  ont  of  the  grasp  by  her 
wetght ; — f^e  will  be  dashed  dead  in  a  second : — close  to  us  is  tne  great 
struggle ;  a  heap  of  the  mothers,  entangled  in  one  mortal  writhe  with 
each  other  and  the  swords;  one  of  the  murderers  dashed  down  and 
crushed  beneath  them,  the  sword  of  another  caught  by  the  blade  and 
dragged  at  by  a  woman's  naked  hand ;  the  youngest  and  fairest  of  the 
women,  her  child  just  torn  away  A^m  a  death  grasp,  and  clasped  to  her 
breast  with  the  grip  of  a  steel  vice,  fitlb  backwards,  helplessly  OTer  the 
heap,  right  on  the  sword  points ;  all  knit  together  and  huried  down  in 
one  hopeless,  frenzied,  furious  abandonment  of  body  and  soul  in  the 
effort  to  save.  Far  back,  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  there  is  something 
in  the  shadow  like  a  heap  of  clothes.  It  is  a  woman,  sitting  quiet, — 
quite  quiet, — still  as  any  stone  ;  she  looks  down  steadfiutly  on  her  dead 
child,  laid  along  on  the  floor  before  her,  and  her  hand  is  pressed  softly 
upon  her  brow."  ^ 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  above  description  <^  this  lecture, 
except  that  I  believe  there  may  have  been  some  change  in  the  colour 
of  the  shadow  that  crosses  the  pavement.  The  chequers  of  the  pavement 
are,  in  the  light,  golden  white  and  pale  grey ;  in  the  shadow,  red  and 
dark  grey,  the  white  in  the  sunshine  becoming  red  in  the  shadow.  I 
formerly  supposed  that  this  was  meant  to  give  greater  honor  to  the 
scene,^  and  it  is  very  like  Tintoret  if  it  be  so  ;  but  there  is  a  strangeness 
and  discordance  in  it  which  make  me  suspect  the  colours  may  have 
changed. 

5.  The  Magdalen,  This  and  the  picture  opposite  to  it,  "  St.  Mary  of 
Egypt/'  have  been  painted  to  fill  up  narrow  spaces  between  the  windows 
which  were  not  large  enough  to  receive  compositions,  and  yet  in  which 
single  figiures  would  have  looked  awkwardly  thrust  into  the  comer. 
Tintoret  has  made  these  spaces  as  large  4s  possible  by  filling  them  with 
landscapes,  which  are  rendered  interesting  by  the  introduction  of  single 
figures  of  very  small  size.  He  has  not,  however,  considered  his  task  of 
making  a  small  piece  of  wainscot  look  like  a  large  one,  worth  the  stretch 
of  his  powers,  and  has  painted  these  two  landscapes  just  as  carelessly 
and  as  fast  as  an  upholsterer's  journe3rman  finishing  a  room  at  a  railway 
hotel.     The  colour  is  for  the  most  part  opaque,  and  dashed  or  scrawled 

»  [Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii.  sec.  ii.  eh.  iii.  §  21  (Vol.  IV.  pp.  272-273).  The  MS. 
version  of  the  description,  though  to  the  same  effect  as  this  from  Modem  Painters, 
is  differently  worded  and  arranged.  One  detailed  criticism  is  added :  '^  One  figure 
in  the  picture  hurts  it  excessively — the  executioner  on  the  right,  whose  action  is 
entirely  theatrical  and  false."'] 

«  [Ibid.,  §  25  (Vol.  IV.  p.  278).] 
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on  in  the  manner  of  a  acene-painter ;  and  as  during  the  whole  morning 
the  sun  shines  upon  the  one  picture,  and  during  the  afternoon  upon  the 
other,  hues,  which  were  originally  thin  and  imperfect,  are  now  dried  in 
many  places  into  mere  dirt  upon  the  canvas.  With  all  these  drawbacks 
the  pictures  are  of  very  high  interest,  for  although,  as  I  said,  hastily  and 
carelessly,  they  are  not  languidly  painted ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  been 
in  his  hottest  and  grandest  temper;  and  in  this  first  one  (Magdalen) 
the  laurel-tree,  with  its  leaves  driven  hither  and  thither  among  flakes  of 
fiery  cloud,  has  been  probably  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  that  his 
hand  performed  in  landscape :  its  roots  are  entangled  in  underwood,  of 
which  every  leaf  seems  to  be  articulated,  yet  all  is  as  wild  as  if  it  had 
grown  there  instead  of  having  been  painted ;  there  has  been  a  mountain 
distance,  too,  and  a  sky  of  stormy  light,  of  which  I  infinitely  regret  the 
loss,  for  though  its  masses  of  light  are  still  discernible,  its  variety  of  hue 
is  all  sunk  into  a  withered  brown.  There  is  a  curious  piece  of  execution 
in  the  striking  of  the  light  upon  a  brook  which  runs  under  the  roots  of 
the  laurel  in  the  foreground :  these  roots  are  traced  in  shadow  against 
the  bright  surface  of  the  water :  another  painter  would  have  drawn  the 
light  first,  and  drawn  the  dark  roots  over  it.  Tintoret  has  laid  in  a 
brown  ground  which  he  has  left  for  the  roots,  and  painted  the  water 
through  their  interstices  with  a  few  mighty  rolls  of  his  brush  laden 
with  white. 

6.  St.  Mary  of  Egypt.  This  picture  differs  but  little,  in  the  plan, 
from  the  one  opposite,  except  that  St.  Mary  has  her  back  towards  us, 
jmd  the  Magdalen  her  face,  and  that  the  tree  on  the  other  side  of  the 
brook  is  a  palm  instead  of  a  laureL  The  brook  (Jordan  ?)  is,  however, 
here  much  more  important ;  and  the  water  painting  is  exceedingly  fine. 
Of  all  painters  that  I  know,  in  old  times,  Tintoret  is  the  fondest  of 
running  water;  there  was  a  sort  of  sympathy  between  it  and  his  own 
impetuous  spirit.  The  rest  of  the  landscape  is  not  of  much  interest, 
except  so  far  as  it  is  pleasant  to  see  trunks  of  trees  drawn  by  single 
strokes  of  the  brush.^ 

7.  The  Grcumcision  of  Christ,  The  custode  has  some  story  about  this 
picture  having  been  paint€^d  in  imitation  of  Paul  Veronese.  I  much 
doubt  if  Tintoret  ever  imitated  anybody ;  but  this  picture  is  the  expres- 

.  sion  of  his  perception  of  what  Veronese  delighted  in,  the  nobility  that 
there  may  be  in  mere  golden  tissue  and  coloured  drapery.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  picture  of  the  moral  power  of  gold  and  colour ;  and  the  chief  use  of 
the  attendant  priest  is  to  support  upon  his  shoulders  the  crimson  robe, 
with  its  square  tablets  of  black  and  gold ;  and  yet  nothing  is  withdrawn 
from  the  interest  or  dignity  of  the  scene.  Tintoret  has  taken  immense 
pains  with  the  head  of  the  high  priest.  I  know  not  any  existing  old 
man's  head  so  exquisitely  tender,  or  so  noble  in  its  lines.  He  receives 
the  infant  Christ  in  his  arms  kneeling,  and  looking  down  upon  the  child 
with  infinite  veneration  and  love ;  and  the  flashing  of  golden  rays  from 
its  head  is  made  the  centre  of  light  and  all  interest.  The  whole  picture 
is  like  a  golden  charger  to  receive  the  Child ;  the  priest's  dress  is  held 

^  [For  another  reference  to  the  two  landscapes,  6  and  6,  see  Modem  PmrUers, 
±  ii.  (VoL  IV.  p.  286).] 
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np  behind  him,  that  it  may  occapj  larger  space;  the  tables  and  floa 
are  covered  with  chequer  work;  the  shadows  of  the  temple  are  fillei 
with  brasen  lamps;  and  above  all  are  hung  masses  of  curtains,  whosi 
crimson  folds  are  strewn  over  with  golden  flakes.  Next  to  the  ''  Adorm 
tion  of  the  Magi"  this  picture  is  the  most  laboriously  finished  of  th^ 
Scuola  di  San  Rocco,  and  it  is  unquestionably  the  highest  existing  typi 
of  the  Sublimity  which  may  be  thrown  into  the  treatment  of  accessoiie 
of  dress  and  decoration. 

8.  Asnmwikm  of  the  Vhrgm.  On  the  tablet  or  panel  of  stone  whicl 
forms  the  side  of  the  tomb  out  of  which  the  Madonna  rises,  is  this  inscrip 
tion,  in  large  letters,  REST.  ANTONIUS  FLORIAN,  1834.  Exactly  ii 
proportion  to  a  man's  idiocy  is  always  the  siae  of  the  letters  in  which  hi 
writes  his  name  on  the  picture  that  he  spoils.  The  old  mosaicists  ii 
St.  Mark's  have  not,  in  a  single  instance,  as  fiur  as  I  know,  signed  theti 
names ;  but  the  spectator  who  wishes  to  know  who  destroyed  the  effed 
of  the  nave,  may  see  his  name  inscribed  twice  over,  in  letters  half  a  fool 

.  high,  Bartolomio  Bozza.^     I  have  never  seen  Tintoret's  name  8igne4 

except  in  the  great  '*  Crucifixion " ;  but  this  Antony  Florian,  I  have  nc 
doubt,  repdnted  the  whole  side  of  the  tomb  that  he  might  put  his  name 
on  it.  The  picture  is,  of  course,  ruined  wherever  he  touched  it,  that  ii 
to  say,  half  over :  the  circle  of  cherubs  in  the  sky  is  still  pure ;  and  the 
design  of  the  great  painter  is  palpable  enough  yet  in  the  grand  flight  oi 
the  horisontal  angel,  on  whom  the  Madonna  half  leans  as  she  ascends. 
It  has  been  a  noble  picture,  and  is  a  grievous  loss ;  but,  happily,  there 
are  so  many  pure  ones,  that  we  need  not  spend  time  in  gleaning  treasura 
out  of  the  ruins  of  this. 

9.  VitUaiion,  A  small  picture,  painted  in  his  very  best  manner; 
exquisite  in  its  simplicity,  unrivalled  in  vigour,  well  preserved,  and,  as  a 
piece  of  painting,  certainly  one  of  the  most  precious  in  Venice.  Oi 
course,  it  does  not  show  any  of  his  high  inventive  powers:  nor  can  a 
picture  of  four  middle-sised  figures  be  made  a  proper  subject  of  com- 
parison with  large  canvases  containing  forty  or  fifty;  but  it  is,  for  this 
very  reason,  painted  with  such  perfect  ease,  and  yet  with  no  slacknesa 
either  of  affection  or  power,  that  there  is  no  picture  that  I  covet  so  much. 
It  is,  besides,  altogether  free  from  the  Renaissance  taint  of  dramatic 
effect.  The  gestures  are  as  simple  and  natural  as  Giotto's,  only  expressed 
by  grander  lines,  such  as  none  but  Tintoret  ever  reached.  The  draperiefl 
are  dark,  relieved  against  a  light  sky,  the  horison  being  excessively  loWj 
and  the  outlines  of  the  drapery  so  severe  that  the  intervals  between  the 
figures  look  like  ravines  between  great  rocks,  and  have  all  the  sublimity 
of  an  alpine  valley  at  twilight.  This  precious  picture  is  hung  about 
thirty  feet  above  the  eye,  but  by  looking  at  it  in  a  strongj  light,  it  ij 
discoverable  that  the  St.  Elizabeth  is  dressed  in  green  and  crimsoUj 
the  Virgin  in  the  peculiar  red  which  all  great  colourists  delight  in, — a  sort 
of  glowing  brick  colour  or  brownish  scarlet,  opposed  to  a  rich  golden 
brownish  black ;  and  both  have  white  kerchiefs,  or  drapery,  thrown  ovei 
their  shoulders.  Zacharias  leans  on  his  staff  behind  them  in  a  black  dresi 
with  white  sleeves.     The  stroke  of  brilliant  white  light,  which  outiinei 

1  [See  Vol.  X.  p.  130  n.] 
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the  knee  of  St.  Elisabeth^  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  habit  of  the  painter 
to  relieve  his  dark  forms  by  a  sort  of  halo  of  more  vivid  light  which^  until 
lately^  one  would  have  been  apt  to  suppose  a  somewhat  artificial  and 
unjustifiable  means  of  effect  The  daguerreotype  has  shown — what  the 
naked  eye  never  could — ^that  the  instinct  of  the  great  painter  was  true, 
and  that  there  is  actually  such  a  sudden  and  sharp  line  of  light  round  the 
edges  of  dark  objects  relieved  by  luminous  space. 

Opposite  this  picture  is  a  most  precious  Titian,  the  "  Annunciation," 
full  of  grace  and  beauty.  I  think  the  Madonna  one  of  the  sweetest 
figures  he  ever  painted.  But  if  the  traveller  has  entered  at  all  into  the 
spirit  of  Tintoret,  he  will  immediately  feel  the  comparative  feebleness 
and  conventionality  of  the  Titian.  Note  especially  the  mean  and  petty 
folds  of  the  angels'  drapery,  and  compare  them  with  the  draperies  of 
the  opposite  picture.  The  larger  pictures  at  the  sides  of  the  stairs  by 
Zanchi  and  Negri  are  utterly  worthless. 

Second  group.     On  the  walls  of  the  upper  room. 
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10.  Adoration  of  Shepherds.  17.  Resurrection  of  Lazams. 

11.  Baptism.  18.  Ascension. 

12.  Resurrection.  19.  Pool  of  Bethesda. 
18.  Agony  in  Garden.  20.  Temptation. 

14.  Lut  Sapper.  21.  St  Rocco. 

15.  Altar  Piece  :  St  Rocco.  22.  St  Sebastian. 

16.  Miracle  of  Loaves. 

10.  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.^  This  picture  commences  the 
series  of  the  upper  room,  which,  as  already  noticed,  is  painted  with  far 
less  care  than  that  of  the  lower.  It  is  one  of  the  painter's  inconceivable 
caprices  that  the  only  canvases  that  are  in  good  light  should  be  covered 
in  this  hasty  manner,  while  those  in  the  dungeon  below,  and  on  the 

^  [A  photograph  of  this  jncture  is  reproduced  at  p.  52  of  J.  B*  S.  Holbom's 
^ntoretto.] 
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ceiling  above,  aie  all  highlj  laboured.  It  1%  bowever^  just  poKible  tbal 
tbe  covering  of  these  walli  maj  have  been  an  aftcrthoogfat,  when  he  had 
got  tired  of  his  work.  Thej  are  also^  far  the  most  part,  iUostimtiTe  cA 
a  principle  of  which  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  every  day,  thai 
historicid  and  figure  pieces  ought  not  to  be  made  vehicles  for  effects  ai 
light.  The  light  which  is  fit  for  a  historical  picture  is  that  tempered 
semi-sunshine  of  which^  in  general,  the  works  of  Titian  are  the  best 
examples,  and  of  which  the  picture  we  have  just  passed, ''  The  Visitation,'' 
is  a  perfect  example  from  the  hand  of  one  greater  than  Titian  ;  so  also 
the  three ''  Crucifixions,"  of  San  Rocco,  San  Cassano,  and  St.  Jahn  and 
Paul;  the  "Adoration  of  the  Magi"  here;  and,  in  geneial,  the  finest 
works  of  the  master ;  but  TIntoret  was  not  a  man  to  work  in  any  formal 
<Mr  systematic  manner;  and,  exactly  like  Turner,  we  find  him  reoording 
eveiy  effect  which  Nature  herself  d^plays.  Still,  he  seems  to  regard  the 
pictures  which  deviate  from  the  great  general  principle  of  oolourists 
rather  as  ''tours  de  force"  than  as  sources  of  pleasure;  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  instance  of  his  having  worked  out  one  of  these  tridcy 
pictures  with  thorough  affection,  except  only  in  the  case  of  tbe  "  Marriage 
of  Cana."  By  tricky  pictures,  I  mean  those  which  display  light  entering 
in  different  directions,  and  attract  the  eye  to  the  effects  rather  than  to 
the  figure  which  displays  them.  Of  this  treatment,  we  have  already  had 
a  marvellous  instance  in  the  candlelight  picture  of  the  "  Last  Supper"  in 
San  Griorgio  Maggiore.  This  "  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds"  has  probably 
been  nearly  as  wonderful  when  first  painted ;  the  Madonna  is  seated  on 
a  kind  of  hammock  floor,  made  of  rope  netting,  covered  with  straw ;  it 
^«  divides  the  picture  into  two  stories,  of  which  the  uppermost  contains  the 

Virgin,  with  two  women  who  are  adoring  Christ,  and  shows  light  entering 
from  above  through  the  loose  timbers  of  the  roof  of  the  stable,  as  well  as 
through  the  bars  of  a  square  window ;  the  lower  division  shows  this  light 
frdling  behind  the  netting  upon  the  stable  floor,  occupied  by  a  cock  and 
a  cow,  and  against  this  light  are  relieved  the  figures  of  the  shepherds,  for 
the  most  part  in  demi-tint,  but  with  flakes  of  more  vigorous  sunshine 
falling  here  and  there  upon  them  frt>m  above.  The  optical  illusion  has 
originally  been  as  perfect  as  in  one  of  Hunt's  best  interiors :  but  it  is 
most  curious  that  no  part  of  the  work  seems  to  have  been  taken  anv 
pleasure  in  by  the  painter ;  it  is  all  by  his  hand,  but  it  looks  as  if  he  had 
been  bent  only  on  getting  over  the  ground.  It  is  literally  a  piece  of 
scene-painting,  and  is  exactly  what  we  might  fancy  Tintoret  to  have 
done,  had  he  been  forced  to  paint  scenes  at  a  small  theatre  at  a 
shilling  a  day.  I  cannot  think  that  the  whole  canvas,  though  fourteen 
feet  high  and  ten  wide,  or  thereabouts,  could  have  taken  him  more  than 
a  couple  of  days  to  finish :  and  it  is  very  noticeable  that  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  brilliant  effects  of  light  is  the  coarseness  of  the  execution, 
for  the  figures  of  the  Madonna,  and  of  the  women  above,  which  are  not 
in  any  strong  effect,  are  painted  with  some  care,  while  the  shepherds  and 
the  cow  are  alike  slovenly ;  and  the  latter,  which  is  in  full  sunshine,  is 
recognizable  for  a  cow  more  by  its  size  and  that  of  its  horns,  than  by  any 
care  given  to  its  form.  It  is  interesting  to  contrast  this  slovenly  and  mean 
sketch  with  the  ass's  head  in  the  "Flight  into  Egypt,"  on  which  the 
painter 'exerted  his  full  power;  as  an  effect  of  light,  however,  the  work 
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is,  of  course,  most  interesting.     One  point  in  the  treatment  is  especially 
noticeable :  tliere  is  a  peacock  in  the  rack  beyond  the  cow ;  and,  mider 
other  circumstances,  one  cannot  doubt  that  Tintoret  would  have  liked  a 
peacock  in  full  colour,  and  would  have  painted  it  green  and  blue  with 
great  satisfaction.^     It  is  sacrificed  to  the  light,  however,  and  is  painted 
in  warm  grey,  with  a  dim  eye  or  two  in  the  tail :  this  process  is  exactly 
analogous  to  Turner's  taking  the  colours  out  of  the  Bags  of  his  ships  in 
the  ''  Gosport."     Another  striking  point  is  the  litter  with  which  the 
whole  picture  is  filled  in  order  more  to  confuse  the  eye :  there  is  straw 
sticking  from   the  roo^   straw  all  over  the  hammock  floor,  and  straw 
struggling  hither  and  thither  all  over  the  floor  itself;  and,  to  add  to 
the  confusion,  the  glory  round  the  head  of  the  infant,  instead  of  being 
united  and  serene,  is   broken  into  little  bits,  and  is  like  a  glory  of 
chopped  straw.     But  the  most  curious  thing,  after  all,  is  the  want  of 
delight  in  any  of  the  principal  figures,  and  the  comparative  meanness 
and  commonplaceness  of  even  the  folds  of  the  drapery.     It  seems  as  if 
Tintoret  had  determined  to  make  the  shepherds  as  uninteresting  as 
possible;   but  one  does  not  see  why  their  very  clothes  should  be  ill 
painted,  and  their  disposition  unpicturesque.     I  believe,  however,  though 
it  never  struck  me  until  I  had  examined  this  picture,  that  this  is  one 
of   the  painter's   fixed    principles:   he    does   not,   with  German   senti- 
mentality, make  shepherds  and  peasants  graceful  or  sublime,  but   he 
purposely  vulgarizes  them,  not  by  making  their  actions  or  their  faces 
boorish  or  disagreeable,  but  rather  by  painting  them  ill,  and  composing 
their  draperies  tamely.      As  far  as  I  recollect  at  present,  the  principle 
is  universal  with  him ;  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  character 
is  the  beauty  of  the  painting.     He  will  not  put  out  his  strength  upon 
any  man  belonging  to  the  lower  classes;  and,  in  order  to  know  what 
the  painter  is,  one  must  see  him  at  work  on  a  king,  a  senator,  or  a 
saint.      The  curious  connexion  of  this  with  the  aristocratic  tendencies 
of   the   Venetian   nation,  when  we   remember  that  Tintoret  was   the 
greatest  man  whom  that  nation  produced,  may  become  very  interest- 
ing, if  followed  out.      I  forgot  to  note  that,   though  the  peacock  is 
painted   with  great  regardlessness  of  colour,  there  is  a  feature  in  it 
which  no  common  painter  would  have  observed, — the  peculiar  flatness 
of  the  back  and  undulation  of  the  shoulders:   the   bird's  body  is  all 
there,  though  its  feathers  are  a   good  deal  neglected;  and  the  same 
thing  is  noticeable  in  a  cock  who  is  pecking  among  the  straw  near 
the  spectator,  though  in  other  respects  a  shabby  cock  enough.     The 
fact  is,  I  believe  he  had  made  his  shepherds  so  commonplace  that  he 
dared  not  paint  his  animals  well,  otherwise  one  would  have  looked  at 
nothing  in  the  picture  but  the  peacock,  cock,  and  cow.     I  cannot  tell 
what  the  shepherds  are  offering;  they  look  like  milk-bowls,  but  they 
are  awkwardly  held  up,  with  such  twistings  of  body  as  would   have 
certainly  spilt  the  milk.     A  woman  in  front  has  a  basket  of  eggs;  but 
this  I  imagine  to  be  merely  to  keep  up  the   rustic  character  of  the 
scene,  and  not  part  of  the  shepherds'  offerings. 

^  [For  another  reference  to  this  ^^  peacock  without  any  colour  in  it,"  see  Ledum 
%  Landscapef  §  60 ;  and  for  *'  Gosport,"  Raskin's  Notes  on  kU  Drawmge  by  Turner, 
o.  37.] 
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11.  Baptiim,  There  is  more  of  the  true  picture  quality  in  this  woiic 
than  in  the  former  one,  but  still  very  little  appearance  of  enjoyment  or 
care.  The  colour  is  for  the  most  part  grey  and  uninteresting,  and  the 
figures  are  thin  and  meagre  in  form,  and  slightly  painted ;  so  much  so, 
that,  of  the  nineteen  figures  in  the  distance,  about  a  dozen  are  hardly 
worth  calling  figures,  and  the  rest  are  so  sketched  and  flourished  in  that 
one  can  hardly  tell  which  is  which.  There  is  one  point  about  it  very 
interesting  to  a  landscape  painter :  the  river  is  seen  far  into  the  distance, 

!  with  a  piece  of  copse  bordering  it :  the  sky  beyond  is  dark,  but  the  water , 

nevertheless  receives  a  brilliant  reflection  from  some  unseen  rent  in  the 
clouds,  so  brilliant,  that  when  I  was  first  at  Venice,  not  being  accustomed 

I  to  Tintoret's  slight  execution,  or  to  see  pictures  so  much  injured,  I  to<^ 

t  this  piece  of  water  for  a  piece  of  sky.^     The  eflect,  as  Tintoret  has 

arranged  it,  is  indeed  somewhat  unnatural,  but  it  is  valuable  as  showing 
his  recognition  of  a  principle  unknown  to  half  the  historical  painters  of 
the  present  day, — ^that  the  reflection  seen  in  water  is  totally  different 

^  from  the  object  seen  above  it,  and  that  it  is  very  possible  to  have  a  bright 

light  in  reflection  where  there  appears  nothing  but  darkness  to  be  re- 
flected. The  clouds  in  the  sky  itself  are  round,  heavy,  and  lightless; 
and  in  a  great  degree  spoil  what  would  otherwise  be  a  fine  landscape 
distance.  Behind  the  rocks  on  the  right  a  single  head  is  seen,  with  a 
collar  on  the  shoulders :  it  seems  to  be  intended  for  a  portrait  of  some 
person  connected  with  the  picture. 

12.  Resurrection,  Another  of  the  ''effect  of  light"  pictures,  and  not 
a  very  striking  one,  the  best  part  of  it  being  the  two  distant  figures  of 
the  Maries  seen  in  the  dawn  of  the  morning.  The  conception  of  the 
Resurrection  itself  is  characteristic  of  the  worst  points  of  Tintoret.     His 

^J^  impetuosity  is  here  in  the  wrong  place ;  Christ  bursts  out  of  the  rock  like 

a  thunderbolt,  and  the  angels  themselves  seem  likely  to  be  crushed  under 
the  rent  stones  of  the  tomb.  Had  the  figure  of  Christ  been  sublime, 
this  conception  might  have  been  accepted;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
weak,  mean,  and  painful ;  and  the  whole  picture  is  languidly  or  roughly 
painted,  except  only  the  fig-tree  at  the  top  of  the  rock,  which,  by  a 
curious  caprice,  is  not  only  drawn  in  the  painter's  best  manner,  but  has 
golden  ribs  to  all  its  leaves,  making  it  look  like  one  of  the  beautiful 
crossed  or  chequered  patterns,  of  which  he  is  so  fond  in  his  dresses :  the 
leaves  themselves  being  a  dark  olive  brown. 

13.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden,  I  cannot  at  present  understand  the 
order  of  these  subjects ;  but  they  may  have  been  misplaced.  This,  of 
all  the  San  Roeco  pictures,  is  the  most  hastily  painted,  but  it  is  not, 
like  those  we  have  been  passing,  clodly  ^  painted ;  it  seems  to  have  been 
executed  altogether  with  a  hearth-broom,  and  in  a  few  hours.  It  is 
another  of  the  "  effects,"  and  a  very  curious  one ;  the  angel  who  bears 
the  cup  to  Christ  is  surrounded  by  a  red  halo ;  yet  the  light  which  fills 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  description  of  the  picture  in  Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii. 
(first  edition,  1846) ;  in  the  second  edition  (1848),  Ruskin  noted  that  further  exami- 
nation had  ''made  him  doubt  his  interpretation  of  some  portions  of  it."  See  on 
this  subject  the  editors'  note  at  Vol.  Iv.  p.  268.] 

'  [A  coinage  of  Ruskin's,  italicised  by  him ;  no  other  use  of  the  word  is  recorded 
in  Dr.  Murray  s  New  Englieh  Dictionary.'] 
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upon  the  shoulders  of  the  sleeping  disciples,  and  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
olive-trees,  is  cool  and  silvery,  while  the  troop  coming  up  to  seise  Christ 
are  seen  by  torchlight.  Judas,  who  is  the  second  figure,  points  to  Christ, 
but  turns  his  head  away  as  he  does  so,  as  unable  to  look  at  Him.  That 
is  a  noble  touch ;  the  foliage  is  also  exceedingly  fine,  though  what  kind 
of  olive-tree  bears  such  leaves  I  know  not,  each  of  them  being  about 
the  sixe  of  a  man's  hand.  If  there  be  any  which  bear  such  foliage, 
their  olives  must  be  of  the  sise  of  cocoas-nuts.  This,  however,  is  true 
only  of  the  underwood,  which  is,  perhaps,  not  meant  for  olive.  There 
are  some  taller  trees  at  the  top  of  the  picture,  whose  leaves  are  of  a 
more  natural  size.  On  closely  examining  the  figures  of  the  troop  on 
the  left,  I  find  that  the  distant  ones  are  concealed,  all  but  the  limbs, 
by  a  sort  of  arch  of  dark  colour,  which  is  now  so  injured,  that  I  cannot 
tell  whether  it  was  foliage  or  ground;  I  suppose  it  to  have  been  a 
mass  of  close  foliage,  through  which  the  troop  is  breaking  its  way; 
Judas  rather  showing  them  the  path,  than  actually  pointing  to  Christ, 
as  it  is  written,  ''Judas,  who  betrayed  Him,  knew  the  place."  St.  Peter, 
as  the  most  zealous  of  the  three  disciples,  the  only  one  who  was  to 
endeavour  to  defend  his  Master,  is  represented  as  waking  and  turning 
his  head  towards  the  troop,  while  James  and  John  are  buried  in  pro- 
found slumber,  laid  in  magnificent  languor  among  the  leaves.  The 
picture  is  singularly  impressive,  when  seen  far  enough  off,  as  an  image 
of  thick  forest  gloom  amidst  the  rich  and  tender  foliage  of  the  South : 
the  leaves,  however,  tossing  as  in  disturbed  night  air,  and  the  flickering 
of  the  torches,  and  of  the  branches,  contrasted  with  the  steady  flame 
which  from  the  angel's  presence  is  spread  over  the  robes  of  the  disciples. 
The  strangest  feature  in  the  whole  is  that  the  Christ  also  is  repre- 
sented as  sleeping.     The  angel  seems  to  appear  to  Him  in  a  dream.^ 

14.  The  Lati  Supper.  A  most  unsatisfactory  picture ;  I  think  about 
the  worst  I  know  ot  Tintoret's,  where  there  is  no  appearance  of  retouch- 
ing. He  always  makes  the  dbciples  in  this  scene  too  vulgar ;  they  are 
here  not  only  vulgar,  but  diminutive,  and  Christ  is  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  the  smallest  figure  of  them  alL  The  principal  figures  are  two 
mendicants  sitting  on  steps  in  front,  a  kind  of  supporters,  but  I  suppose 
intended  to  be  waiting  for  the  fragments :  a  dog,  in  still  more  earnest 
expectation,  is  watching  the  movements  of  the  disciples,  who  are 
talking  together,  Judas  having  but  just  gone  out  Christ  is  represented 
as  giving  what  one  at  first  supposes  is  the  sop  to  Judas,  but  as  the 
disciple  who  receives  it  has  a  glory,  and  there  are  only  eleven  at  table, 
it  is  evidently  the  sacramental  bread.  The  room  in  which  they  are 
assembled  is  a  sort  of  large  kitchen,  and  the  host  is  seen  employed  at  a 
dresser  in  the  background.  This  picture  has  not  only  been  originally 
poor,  but  is  one  of  those  exposed  all  day  to  the  sun,  and  is  dried  into 
mere  dirty  canvas ;  where  there  was  once  blue,  there  is  now  nothing.' 

15.  Si,  Rocco  in  Gloiy,     One  of  the  worst  order  of  Tintorets,  with 

^  [There  are  references  to  this  picture  also  in  Modem  PairUerSg  voL  ii. :  see 
oL  IV.  pp.  245,  274.] 

*  PThe  picture  is  incidentally  interesting  as  being  one  of  those  which  Velasquez 
ipied  for  the  King  of  Spain ;  toe  '' Crucifixion "  was  another :  see  Josti's  VelazqueM 
9d  hU  Thnee,  p.  15a] 
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apparent  smoothness  and  finish,  yet  languidly  painted,  as  if  in  illnea 
or  fatigue ;  very  dark  and  heavy  in  tone  also ;  its  figures,  for  the  mos 
part,  of  an  awkward  middle   size,  about  five  feet  high,  and  very  on 
I  interesting.     St.  Rocco  ascends  to  Heaven,  looking  down  upon  a  crow< 

i  of  poor  and  sick  persons  who  are  blessing  and  adoring  him.     One  o 

these,  kneeling  at  the  bottom,  is   very  nearly  a  repetition,   though   i 

careless  and  indolent  one,  of  that  of  St.  Stephen,  in  St  Giorgio  Maggiorc 

and  of  the  central  figure  in  the  ''  Paradise  "  of  the  Ducal  Palace.     It  i 

a  kind  of  lay  figure  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  fond ;  its  claspo 

'  hands   are    here  shockingly   painted, — I    should    think   unfinished.     I 

j  forms  the  only  important  light  at  the  bottom,  relieved  on  a  dark  ground 

I  At  the  top  of  the  picture,  the  figure  of  St.  Rocco  is  seen  in  shadoi 

i  against  the  light  of  the  sky,  and  all  the  rest  is  in  confused  shadow.     Th^ 

i  comraonplaceness  of  this  composition  is  curiously  connected  with  thi 

languor  of  thought  and  touch  throughout  the  work. 

16.  MiracU  of  the  Loaves,     Hardly  anything  but  a  fine   piece  o 
^  landscape  is  here  left;   it  is  more  exposed  to  the  sun  than  any  othei 

picture  in  the  room,  and  its  draperies  having  been,  in  great  part,  paintec 
in  blue,  are  now  mere  patches  of  the  colour  of  starch ;  the  scene  ii 
also  very  imperfectly  conceived.  The  twenty-one  figures,  includin| 
Christ  and  His  disciples,  very  ill  represent  a  crowd  of  seven  thousand 
still  less  is  the  marvel  of  the  miracle  expressed  by  the  perfect  ea« 
4  and   rest  of  the  reclining  figures  in  the   foreground,  who  do   not  si 

'  much  as  look  surprised :  considered  merely  as  reclining  figures,  and  a 

pieces  of  efiect  in  half  light,  they  have  once  been  fine.     The  land 

scape,  which   represents  the  slope  of  a  woody  hill,  lias  a  very  gran< 

and  far-away  look.     Behind  it  is  a  great  space  of  streaky  sky,  almos 

H  prismatic  in  colour^  rosy  and  golden   clouds  covering  up  its  blue,  am 

some    fine    vigorous    trees  thrown   against  it;    painted   in   about    tei 
minutes  each,  however,   by   curly  touches  of  the   brush,  and  lookin| 
rather  more  like  seaweed  than  foliage. 
A  17.  Resurrection  of  iMsarus.      Very   strangely,  and   not  impress! vel] 

conceived.     Christ  is  half  reclining,  half  sitting,  at  the  bottom  of  th< 

picture,  while  Lazarus  is  disencumbered  of  his  grave-clothes  at  the  to] 

^  of  it ;  the  scene  being  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill,  and  the  mouth  of  th< 

tomb  probably  once  visible  in  the  shadow  on  the  left ;  but  all  that  i 
now  discernible  is  a  man  having  his  limbs  unbound,  as  if  Christ  wen 
merely  ordering  a  prisoner  to  be  loosed.  There  appears  neither  aw( 
nor  agitation,  nor  even  much  astonishment,  in  any  of  the  figures  of  th< 
group :  but  the  picture  is  more  vigorous  than  any  of  the  three  las 
mentioned,  and  the  upper  part  of  it  is  quite  worthy  of  the  mastei 
especially  its  noble  fig-tree  and  laurel,  which  he  has  painted,  in  one  o 
his  usual  fits  of  caprice,  as  carefully  as  that  in  the  '^  Resurrection  o 
Christ,"  opposite.  Perhaps  he  has  some  meaning  in  this ;  he  may  hav( 
been  thinking  of  the  verse,  "Behold  the  fig-tree,  and  all  the  trees 
when  they  now  shoot  forth,"  ^  etc.  In  the  present  instance,  the  leave 
are  dark  only,  and  have  no  golden  veins.  The  uppermost  figures  als 
come  dark  against  the  sky,  and  would  form  a  precipitous  mass,  like 

1  [Luke  xxi.  29.] 
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piece  of  the  rock  itself^  but  that  they  are  broken  in  upon  by  one  of 
the  limbs  of  Lazarus,  bandaged  and  in  full  lights  which,  to  my  feeling, 
sadly  injures  the  picture,  both  as  a  disagreeable  object,  and  a  light  in 
the  wrong  place.  The  grass  and  weeds  are,  throughout,  carefully 
painted,  but  the  lower  figures  are  of  little  interest,  and  the  face  of 
the  Christ  a  grievous  failure. 

18.  The  Ascetuion,  I  have  always  admired  this  picture,  though  it  is 
very  slight  and  thin  in  execution,  and  cold  in  colour ;  but  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  thorough  effect  of  open  air,  and  for  the  sense  of  motion  and 
dashing  in  the  wings  of  the  angels  which  sustain  the  Christ :  they  owe 
this  effect  a  good  deal  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  set,  edge  on ; 
all  seem  like  sword-blades  cutting  the  air.  It  is  the  most  curious  in 
conception  of  all  the  pictures  in  the  Scuola,  for  it  represents,  beneath 
the  Ascension,  a  kind  of  epitome  of  what  took  place  before  the  Ascen- 
sion. In  the  distance  are  two  apostles  walking,  meant,  I  suppose,  for 
the  two  going  to  Emmaus  ;  nearer  are  a  group  round  a  table,  to  remind 
us  of  Christ  appearing  to  them  as  they  sat  at  meat :  and  in  the  fore- 
ground is  a  single  reclining  figure  of,  I  suppose,  St.  Peter,  because  we  are 
told  that  "  He  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve :  ^  but  this  in- 
terpretation is  doubtful;  for  why  should  not  the  vision  by  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias  be  expressed  also  ?  And  the  strange  thing  of  all  is  the  scene, 
for  Christ  ascended  from  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  but  the  disciples 
are  walking,  and  the  table  is  set,  in  a  little  marshy  and  grassy  valley, 
like  some  of  the  bits  near  Maison  Neuve  on  the  Jura,  with  a  brook 
running  through  it,  so  capitally  expressed,  that  I  believe  it  is  this  which 
makes  me  so  fond  of  the  picture.  The  reflections  are  as  scientific  in  the 
diminution,  in  the  image,  of  large  masses  of  bank  above,  as  any  of 
Torner's,  and  the  marshy  and  reedy  ground  looks  as  if  one  would  sink 
into  it ;  but  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  the  Ascension  I  cannot  see. 
The  figure  of  Christ  is  not  undignified,  but  by  no  means  either  interest- 
ing or  sublime. 

19.  Pool  of  Bethesda,  I  have  no  doubt  the  principal  figures  have 
been  repainted;  but  as  the  colours  are  faded,  and  the  subject  dis- 
gusting, I  have  not  paid  this  picture  sufficient  attention  to  say  how 
far  the  injury  extends;  nor  need  any  one  spend  time  upon  it,  unless 
after  having  first  examined  all  the  other  Tintorets  in  Venice.  All  the 
great  Italian  painters  appear  insensible  to  the  feeling  of  disgust  at 
disease  ;  ^  but  this  study  of  the  population  of  an  hospital  is  without  any 
points  of  contrast,  and  I  wish  Tintoret  had  not  condescended  to  paint 
it  This  and  the  six  preceding  paintings  have  all  been  uninteresting, 
— I  believe  chiefly  owing  to  the  observance  in  them  of  Sir  Joshua's 
rule  for  the  heroic,  "that  drapery  is  to  be  mere  drapery,  and  not 
silk,  nor  satin,  nor  brocade."  '     However  wise  such  a  rule  may  be  when 

1  Corinthians  xv.  5.] 

[See  above,  p.  402.] 

|A  quotation  from  memory ;  see  the  Discaurtti,  iv.  :  ''  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  historical  painter  never  enters  into  the  detail  of  colour,  so  neither  does  he 
debase  his  conceptions  with  minute  attention  to  the  discriminations  of  drapenr.  It 
is  the  inferior  style  that  marks  the  variety  of  stuffs.  With  him,  the  clotiimg  is 
neither  woollen,  nor  linen,  nor  silk,  satin^  or  velvet ;  it  is  drapery ;  it  is  notmng 
more."] 
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applied  to  works  of  the  purest  religious  art^  it  is  anything  but  wise  as 
respects  works  of  colour.  Tintoret  is  never  quite  himself  unless  he  has 
fur  or  velvet,  or  rich  stuff  of  one  sort  or  the  other,  or  jewels,  or 
armour,  or  something  that  he  can  put  play  of  colour  into,  among  his 
figures,  and  not  dead  folds  of  linsey-wolsey ;  and  I  believe  that  even 
the  best  pictures  of  Raffaelle  and  Angelico  are  not  a  little  helped  by 
their  hems  of  robes,  jewelled  crowns,  priests'  copes,  and  so  on ;  and 
(he  pictures  that  have  nothing  of  this  kind  in  them,  as  for  instance  the 
''  Transfiguration,"  ^  are  to  my  mind  not  a  little  dull. 

SO.  Temptation.  This  picture  singularly  illustrates  what  has  just 
been  observed ;  it  owes  great  part  of  its  effect  to  the  lustre  of  the 
jewels  in  the  armlet  of  the  evil  angel,  and  to  the  beautiful  colours  of 
lus  wings.  These  are  slight  accessories  apparently,  but  they  enhance 
the  value  of  all  the  rest,  and  they  have  evidently  been  enjoyed  by 
the  painter.  The  armlet  is  seen  by  reflected  light,  its  stones  shining 
by  inward  lustre ;  this  occult  fire  being  the  only  hint  given  of  the  real 
character  of  the  Tempter,  who  is  otherways  represented  in  the  form 
of  a  beautiful  angel,  though  the  face  is  sensual;  we  can  hardly  tell 
how  far  it  was  intended  to  be  therefore  expressive  of  evil ;  for  Tintoret's 
good  angels  have  not  always  the  purest  features;  but  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar subtlety  in  this  telling  of  the  story  by  so  slight  a  circumstance  as 
the  glare  of  the  jewels  in  the  darkness.  It  is  curious  to  compare  this 
imagination  with  that  of  the  mosaics  in  St.  Mark's,  in  which  Satan  is 
a  black  monster,  with  horns,  and  head,  and  tail,  complete.  The  whole 
of  the  picture  is  powerfully  and  carefully  painted,  though  very  broadly ; 
it  is  a  strong  effect  of  light,  and  therefore,  as  usual,  subdued  in  colour. 
The  painting  of  the  stones  in  the  foreground  I  have  always  thought, 
and  still  think,  the  best  piece  of  rock  drawing  before  Turner,  and  the 
most  amazing  instance  of  Tintoret's  perceptiveness  afforded  by  any  of 
his  pictures.^ 

21.  SL  Rocco.  Three  figures  occupy  the  spandrils  of  the  windows 
above  this  and  the  following  picture,  painted  merely  in  light  and 
shade,  two  larger  than  life,  one  rather  smaller.  I  believe  these  to 
be  by  Tintoret ;  but  as  they  are  quite  in  the  dark,  so  that  the  exe- 
cution cannot  be  seen,  and  very  good  designs  of  the  kind  have  been 
furnished  by  other  masters,  I  cannot  answer  for  them.  The  figure  of 
St.  Rocco,  as  well  as  its  companion,  St.  Sebastian,  is  coloured ;  they 
occupy  the  narrow  intervals  between  the  windows,  and  are  of  course 
invisible  under  ordinary  circumstances.  By  a  great  deal  of  straining  of 
the  eyes,  and  sheltering  them  with  the  hand  from  the  light,  some 
little  idea  of  the  design  may  be  obtained.     The  "St.  Rocco"  is  a  fine 

^  [By  Raphael  in  the  Picture  Gallery  of  the  Vatican  :  see  a  similar  reference  in 
Modern  Painters,  vol.  iv.  ch.  iii.  8  23.] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  the  figure  of  Satan  in  this  picture,  see  Modem  Pttiniert, 
vol.  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  319);  and  for  notices  of  the  rock  drawing,  ibid,  (pp.  244,  285), 
and  "  Review  of  Eastlake's  History  of  Oil-Painting  "  (On  the  Old  Road,  1899,  i.  §  133, 
reprinted  in  Vol.  XII.).  J.  A.  Symonds,  in  the  critique  already  referred  to  (see  note 
in  Vol.  IV.  p.  268),  upon  Ruskin^s  account  of  these  pictures,  makes  him  say  '^  back- 
ground" instead  of  ''foreground,^'  adds  on  bis  own  account  ''Now  there  are  no 
stones  in  the  background,"  and  founds  on  this  misquotation  certain  "painful" 
conclusions !] 
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figure,  though  rather  coarse,  but  at  all  events,  worth  as  much  light  as 
would  enable  us  to  see  it 

SS.  St.  Sebastian,  This,  the  companion  figure,  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  in  the  whole  room,  and  assuredly  the  most  majestic  St.  Sebastian 
in  existence,  as  far  as  mere  humanity  can  be  majestic,  for  there  is  no 
effort  at  any  expression  of  angelic  or  saintly  resignation ;  the  effort  is 
simply  to  realise  the  fact  of  the  martjrrdom,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  done  to  an  extent  not  even  attempted  by  any  other  painter. 
I  never  saw  a  man  die  a  violent  death,  and  therefore  cannot  say 
whether  this  figure  be  true  or  not,  but  it  gives  the  grandest  and  most 
intense  impression  of  truth.  The  figure  is  dead,  and  well  it  may  be, 
for  there  is  one  arrow  through  the  forehead  and  another  through  the 
heart ;  but  the  eyes  are  open,  though  glazed,  and  the  body  is  rigid  in 
the  position  in  which  it  last  stood,  the  left  arm  raised  and  the  left 
limb  advanced,  something  in  the  attitude  of  a  soldier  sustaining  an 
attack  under  his  shield,  while  the  dead  eyes  are  still  turned  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  arrows  came  :  but  the  most  characteristic 
feature  is  the  way  these  arrows  are  fixed.  In  the  common  martyrdoms 
of  St.  Sebastian  they  are  stuck  into  him  here  and  there  like  pins,  as 
if  they  had  been  shot  from  a  great  distance  and  had  come  Altering 
down,  entering  the  fiesh  but  a  little  way,  and  rather  bleeding  the 
saint  to  death  than  mortally  wounding  him ;  but  Tintoret  had  no  such 
ideas  about  archery.  He  must  have  seen  bows  drawn  in  battle,  like 
that  of  Jehu  when  he  smote  Jehoram  between  the  harness :  ^  all  the 
arrows  in  the  saint's  body  lie  straight  in  the  same  direction,  broad- 
feathered  and  strong-shafted,  and  sent  apparently  with  the  force  of 
thunderbolts ;  every  one  of  them  has  gone  through  him  like  a  lance, 
two  through  the  limbs,  one  through  the  arm,  one  through  the  heart, 
and  the  last  has  crashed  through  the  forehead,  nailing  the  head  to 
the  tree  behind,  as  if  it  had  been  dashed  in  by  a  sledge-hammer. 
The  face,  in  spite  of  its  ghastliness,  is  beautiful,  and  has  been  serene ; 
and  the  light  which  enters  first  and  glistens  on  the  plumes  of  the 
arrows,  dies  softly  away  upon  the  curling  hair,  and  mixes  with  the 
glory  upon  the  forehead.  There  is  not  a  more  remarkable  picture  in 
Venice,  and  yet  I  do  not  suppose  that  one  in  a  thousand  of  the 
travellers  who  pass  through  the  ^Scuola  so  much  as  perceive  there  is  a 
picture  in  the  place  which  it  occupies. 

S3.  Moses  Striking  the  Rock.  We  now  come  to  the  series  of  pictures 
upon  which  the  painter  concentrated  the  strength  he  had  reserved  for 
the  upper  room ;  and  in  some  sort  wisely,  for,  though  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  examine  pictures  on  a  ceiling,  they  are  at  least  distinctly  visible  with- 
out straining  the  eyes  against  the  light  They  are  carefully  conceived, 
and  thoroughly  well  painted  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the 
eye.  This  carefulness  of  thought  is  apparent  at  a  glance :  the  "  Moses 
Striking  the  Rock "  embraces  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  chapter  of 
Exodus,  and  even  something  more,  for  it  is  not  from  that  chapter,  but 
from  parallel  passages,  that  we  gather  the  facts  of  the  impatience  of 
Moses  and  the  wrath  of  God  at  the  waters  of  Meribah ;  both  which  facts 
are  shown  by  the  leaping  of  the  stream  out  of  the  rock  half-a-dozen 

1  [1  Kings  xzii.  34.] 
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ways  at  once^  forming  a  great  arch  over  the  head  of  Moses^  and  by  the 
partial  veiling  of  the  countenance  of  the  Supreme  Being.  This  latter 
is  the  most  painful  part  of  the  whole  picture,  at  least  as  it  is  seen  from 
below;  and  I  believe  that  in  some  repairs  of  the  roof  this  head  must 
have  been  destroyed  and  repainted.  It  is  one  of  Tintoret's  usual  fine 
thoughts  that  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  is  veiled^  not  merely  by 
clouds,  but  in  a  kind  of  watery  sphere,  showing  the  Deity  coming  to 
the  Israelites  at  that  particular  moment  as  the  Lord  of  the  Rivera  and 
of  the  Fountain  of  the  Waters.     The  whole  figure,  as  well  as  that  of 

Third  group.     On  the  roof  of  the  upper  room. 
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23.  Moses  Striking  the 

Rock. 

24.  Plajpie  of  Serpents. 
26,  Fall  of  Manna. 

26.  Jacobus  Dream. 


27.  EzekiePs  Vision. 

28.  Fall  of  Man. 

29.  £l]jah. 

30.  Jouah. 

31.  Joshua. 


32.  Sacrifice  of 

33.  Elijah  at  the  Brook. 

34.  Paschal  Feast 

36.  Elisha  Feeding  the 
People. 


Moses,  and  the  greater  number  of  those  in  the  foreground,  is  at  once 
dark  and  warm,  black  and  red  being  the  prevailing  colours,  while  the 
distance  is  bright  gold  touched  with  blue,  and  seems  to  open  into  the 
picture  like  a  break  of  blue  sky  after  rain.  How  exquisite  is  this  ex- 
pression, by  mere  colour,  of  the  main  force  of  the  fact  represented ! 
that  is  to  say,  joy  and  refreshment  after  sorrow  and  scorching  heat. 
But,  when  we  examine  of  what  this  distance  consists,  we  shall  find  still 
more  cause  for  admiration.  The  blue  in  it  is  not  the  blue  of  skv,  it 
is  obtained  by  blue  stripes  upon  white  tents  glowing  in  the  sunshine ; 
and  in  front  of  these  tents  is  seen  that  great  battle  with  Amalek  of 
which  the  account  is  given  in  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  and  for 
which  'the  Israelites  received  strength  in  the  streams  which  ran  out  of 
the  rock  in  Horeb.  Considered  merely  as  a  picture,  the  opposition  of 
cool  light  to  warm  shadow  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  colour 
in  the  Scuola,  and  the  great  mass  of  foliage  which  waves  over  the  rocks 
on  the  left  appears  to  have  been  elaborated  with  his  highest  power  and 
his  most  sublime  invention.  But  this  noble  passage  is  much  injured, 
and  now  hardly  visible. 

24.  Plague  of  Serpents,     The  figures  in  the  distance  are  remarkably 
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important  in  this  picture,  Moses  himself  being  among  them ;  in  fact, 
the  whole  scene  is  filled  chiefly  with  middle-size  figures^  in  order  to 
increase  the  impression  of  space.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
diflerence  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject  by  the  three  great  painters, 
Michael  Angelo,  Rubens,  and  Tintoret.^  The  first  two,  equal  to  the 
latter  in  energy,  had  less  love  of  liberty:  they  were  fond  of  binding 
their  compositions  into  knots,  Tintoret  of  scattering  his  far  and  ¥ride ; 
they  all  alike  preserve  the  unity  of  composition,  but  the  unity  in  the 
first  two  is  obtained  by  binding,  and  that  of  the  last  by  springing  from 
one  source;  and,  together  with  this  feeling,  comes  his  love  of  space, 
which  makes  him  less  regard  the  rounding  and  form  of  objects  them- 
selves than  their  relations  of  light  and  shade  and  distance.  There- 
fore Rubens  and  Michael  Angelo  made  the  fiery  serpents  huge 
boa-constrictors  and  knotted  the  sufferers  together  vrith  them.  Tintoret 
does  not  like  to  be  so  bound;  so  he  makes  the  serpents  little  fl3ring 
and  fluttering  monsters,  like  lampreys  with  wings;  and  the  children 
of  Israel,  instead  of  being  thrown  into  convulsed  and  writhing  groups, 
are  scattered,  fainting  in  the  fields,  far  away  in  the  distance.  As  usual, 
Tintoret's  conception,  while  thoroughly  characteristic  of  himself,  is  also 
truer  to  the  words  of  Scripture.  We  are  told  that  ''  the  Lord  sent  fiery 
serpents  among  the  people,  and  they  bii  the  people ; "  ^  we  are  not  told 
that  they  crushed  the  people  to  death.  And,  while  thus  the  truest,  it 
is  also  the  most  terrific  conception.  M.  Angelo's  would  be  terrific  if 
one  could  believe  in  it:  but  our  instinct  tells  us  that  boa-constrictors 
do  not  come  in  armies;  and  we  look  upon  the  picture  with  as  little 
emotion  as  upon  the  handle  of  a  vase,  or  any  other  form  worked  out 
of  serpents,  where  there  is  no  probability  of  serpents  actually  occurring. 
But  there  is  a  probability  in  Tintoret's  conception.  We  feel  that  it  is 
not  impossible  that  there  should  come  up  a  swarm  of  these  small  winged 
reptiles ;  and  their  horror  is  not  diminished  by  their  smallness :  not  that 
they  have  any  of  the  grotesque  terribleness  of  German  invention ;  they 
might  have  been  made  infinitely  uglier  with  small  pains,  but  it  is  their 
vtrkableness  which  makes  them  awful.  They  have  triangular  heads  with 
sharp  beaks  or  muszles ;  and  short,  rather  thick  bodies,  with  bony 
processes  down  the  back  like  those  of  sturgeons ;  and  small  wings 
spotted  with  orange  and  black ;  and  round  glaring  eyes,  not  very  large, 
but  very  ghastly,  with  an  intense  delight  in  biting  expressed  in  them. 
(It  is  observable  that  the  Venetian  painter  has  got  his  main  idea  of 
them  from  the  sea-horses  and  small  reptiles  of  the  Lagoons.*)  These 
monsters  are  fluttering  and  writhing  about  everywhere,  fixing  on  what- 
ever they  come  near  with  their  sharp  venomous  heads;  and  they  are 
coiling  about  on  the  ground,  and  all  thj  shadows  and  thickets  are  full 
of  them,  so  that  there  is  no  escape  anywhere:  and,  in  order  to  give 
the  idea  of  greater  extent  to  the  plague,  Tintoret  has  not  been  content 

^  [Michael  Angelo's  painting  of  the  subject,  on  one  of  the  comer  spandrils  of 
e  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Cha]^,  is  discussed  in  Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii.  (VoL  IV. 
120  n.)  Rubens's  picture  is  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  59).  TlntoreVs  is  again 
ferred  to  in  Modem  PahUere,  voL  ii.  (VoL  IV.  p.  278).] 

•  [Numbers  xxi.  6.] 

»  [See  VoL  X.  p.  xxxv.,  and  Plate  5  in  VoL  IV.] 
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with  ooe  horizon;  I  have  before  mentioned^  the  excessive  strangeness 
of  this  composition^  in  having  a  cavern  open  in  the  right  of  the  fore- 
ground,  through  which  is  seen  anotheir  sky  and  another  horizon.  At 
Sie  top  of  the  picture,  the  Divine  Being  is  seen  borne  by  angels,  appa- 
rently passing  over  the  congregation  in  wrath,  involved  in  masses  oi 
dark  clouds;  while,  behind,  an  angel  of  mercy  is  descending  towards 
Moses,  surrounded  by  a  globe  of  white  light.  This  globe  is  hardly  seen 
from  below;  it  is  not  a  common  glory,  but  a  transparent  sphere,  like 
a  bubble,  which  not  only  envelopes  the  angel,  but  crosses  the  figure 
of  Moses,  throwing  the  upper  part  of  it  into  a  subdued  pale  colour,  as 
if  it  were  crossed  by  a  sunbeam.  Tintoret  is  the  only  painter  who 
plays  these  tricks  with  transparent  light,  the  only  man  who  seems  to 
nave  perceived  the  effects  of  sunbeams,  mists,  and  clouds  in  the  fiur-away 
atmosphere,  and  to  have  used  what  he  saw  on  towers,  clouds,  or  moun- 
tains, to  enhance  the  sublimity  of  his  figures.  The  whole  upper  part 
of  this  picture  is  magnificent,  less  with  respect  to  individual  figures, 
than  for  the  drift  of  its  clouds,  and  originality  and  complication  of  its 
light  and  shade ;  it  is  something  like  Rafiaelle's  ''  Vision  of  Esekiel,"  * 
but  fiir  finer.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  painter,  who  could 
represent  floating  clouds  so  nobly  as  he  has  done  here,  could  ever  paint 
the  odd,  round,  pillowy  masses,  which  so  often  occur  in  his  more  care- 
lessly designed  sacred  subjects.  The  lower  figures  are  not  so  interesting, 
and  the  whole  is  painted  with  a  view  to  effect  from  below,  and  gains 
little  by  close  examination. 

25.  Fall  of  Manna,  In  none  of  these  three  large  compositions  has 
the  painter  made  the  slightest  effort  at  expression  in  the  human  counte- 
nance ;  everything  is  done  by  gesture,  and  the  &ces  of  the  people  who 
are  drinking  from  the  rock,  dying  from  the  serpent-bites,  and  eating 
the  manna,  are  all  alike  as  calm  as  if  nothing  was  happening;  in 
addition  to  this,  as  they  are  painted  for  distant  effect,  the  heads  are 
unsatisfiictory  and  coarse  when  seen  near,  and  perhaps  in  this  last  picture 
the  more  so,  and  yet  the  story  is  exquisitely  told.  We  have  seen  in 
the  Church  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  another  example  of  his  treatment 
of  it,'  where,  however,  the  gathering  of  manna  is  a  subordinate  employ- 
ment, but  here  it  is  principal.  Now,  observe,  we  are  told  of  the  manna, 
that  it  was  found  in  the  morning ;  that  then  there  lay  round  about  the 
camp  a  small  round  thing  like  the  hoar-frost,  and  that  "  when  the  sun 
waxed  hot  it  melted."*  Tintoret  has  endeavoured,  therefore,  first  of 
all,  to  give  the  idea  of  coolness;  the  congregation  are  reposing  in  a 
soft  green  meadow,  surrounded  by  blue  hills,  and  there  are  rich  trees 
above  them,  to  the  branches  of  one  of  which  is  attached  a  great  grey 
drapery  to  catch  the  manna  as  it  comes  down.  In  any  other  picture 
such  a  mass  of  drapery  would  assuredly  have  had  some  vivid  colour, 
but  here  it  is  grey ;  the  fields  are  cool  frosty  green,  the  mountains 
cold  blue,  and,  to  complete  the  expression  and  meaning  of  all  this, 
there  is  a  most  important  point  to  be  noted  in  the  form  of  the  Deity 

1  [In  Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  278).] 
'    lu  the  Pitti  at  Florence  ;  painted  about  I510.J 
'  'Above,  p.  382.] 
*  [Exodus  xvi.  21.] 
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seen  above^  through  an  opening  in  the  clouds.  There  are  at  least 
ten  of  twelve  other  pictures  in  which  the  form  of  the  Supreme  Being 
occurs^  to  be  found  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco  alone ;  and  in  every  one 
of  these  instances  it  is  richly  coloured^  the  garments  being  generally 
red  and  blue,  but  in  this  picture  of  the  manna  the  figure  is  snow  white. 
Thus  the  painter  endeavours  to  show  the  Deity  as  the  Griver  of  Bread, 
just  as  in  the  "  Striking  of  the  Rock  "  we  saw  that  he  represented  Him 
as  the  Lord  of  the  Rivers,  the  Fountains,  and  the  Waters.  There  is 
one  other  very  sweet  incident  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture;  four  or 
five  sheep,  instead  of  pasturing,  turn  their  heads  aside  to  catch  the 
manna  as  it  comes  down,  or  seem  to  be  licking  it  off  each  other's  fleeces. 
The  tree  above,  to  which  the  drapery  is  tied,  is  the  most  delicate  and 
delightful  piece  of  leafage  in  all  the  Scuola ;  it  has  a  large  sharp  leaf, 
something  like  that  of  a  willow,  but  five  times  the  size. 

26.  Jacob's  Dream,  A  picture  which  has  good  effect  from  below,  but 
gains  little  when  seen  near.  It  is  an  embarrassing  one  for  any  painter, 
because  angels  always  look  awkward  going  up  and  down  stairs;  one 
does  not  see  the  use  of  their  wings.  Tintoret  has  thrown  them  into 
buoyant  and  various  attitudes,  but  has  evidently  not  treated  the  subject 
with  delight ;  and  it  is  seen  to  all  the  more  disadvantage  because  just 
above  the  painting  of  the  "Ascension,"  in  which  the  full  fresh  power 
of  the  painter  is  developed.  One  would  think  this  latter  picture  had 
been  done  just  after  a  walk  among  hills,  for  it  is  fiiU  of  the  most  de- 
licate effects  of  transparent  cloud,  more  or  less  veiling  the  faces  and 
forms  of  the  angels,  and  covering  with  white  light  the  silvery  sprays 
of  the  palms,  while  the  clouds  in  the  "  Jacob's  Dream  "  are  the  ordinary 
rotundities  of  the  studio. 

27.  Ezekiets  Vision,  I  suspect  this  has  been  repainted,  it  is  so 
heavy  and  dead  in  colour ;  a  fault,  however,  observable  in  many  of  the 
smaller  pictures  on  the  ceiling,  and  perhaps  the  natural  result  of  the 
fatigue  of  such  a  mind  as  Tintoret's.  A  painter  who  threw  such  in- 
tense energy  into  some  of  his  works  can  hardly  but  have  been  languid 
in  others  in  a  degree  never  experienced  by  the  more  tranquil  minds  of 
less  powerful  workmen ;  and  when  this  languor  overtook  him  whilst  he 
was  at  work  on  pictures  where  a  certain  space  had  to  be  covered  by 
mere  force  of  arm,  this  heaviness  of  colour  could  hardly  but  have  been 
the  consequence :  it  shows  itself  chiefly  in  reds  and  other  hot  hues, 
many  of  the  pictures  in  the  Ducal  Palace  also  displapng  it  in  a  painful 
degree.  This  "Ezekiers  Vision"  is,  however,  in  some  measure  worthy 
of  the  master,  in  the  wild  and  horrible  energy  with  which  the  skeletons 
are  leaping  up  about  the  prophet ;  but  it  might  have  been  less  horrible 
and  more  sublime,  no  attempt  being  made  to  represent  the  space  of  the 
Valley  of  Dry  Bones,  and  the  whole  canvas  being  occupied  only  by  eight 
figures,  of  which  five  are  half  skeletons.  It  is  strange  that,  in  such  a 
subject,  the  prevailing  hues  should  be  red  and  brown. 

28.  'Fall  of  Man,  The  two  canvases  last  named  are  the  most  con- 
siderable in  size  upon  the  roof,  after  the  centre  pieces.  We  now  come 
to  the  smaller  subjects  which  surround  the  "  Striking  the  Rock " ;  of 
these,  this  "  Fall  of  Man "  is  the  best,  and  I  should  uiink  it  very  fine 
anywhere  but  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco :  there  is  a  grand  light  on 
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the  body  of  Eve^  and  the  vegetation  is  remarkably  rich^  bat  the  fiuses 
are  coarse,  and  the  composition  uninteresting.  I  could  not  get  near 
enough  to  see  what  the  grey  object  is  upon  which  Eve  appears  to  be 
sittings  nor  could  I  see  any  serpent.  It  is  made  prominent  in  the 
picture  of  the  Academy  of  this  same  subject,^  so  that  I  suppose  it  is 
hidden  in  the  darkness,  together  with  much  detail  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  discover  in  order  to  judge  the  work  justly. 

29-  Elijah  (?).  A  prophet  holding  down  his  face,  which  is  covered 
with  his  hand.  God  is  talking  with  him,  apparently  in  rebuke.  The 
clothes  on  his  breast  are  rent,  and  the  action  of  the  fig^ures  might 
suggest  the  idea  of  the  scene  between  the  Deity  and  Elijah  at  Horeb : 
but  there  is  no  suggestion  of  the  past  magnificent  scenery, — of  the  wind, 
the  earthquake,  or  the  fire;  so  that  the  conjecture  is  good  for  very 
little.  The  painting  is  of  small  interest ;  the  faces  are  vulgar,  and  the 
draperies  have  too  much  vapid  historical  dignity  to  be  delightful. 

30.  Jonah,  The  whale  here  occupies  fully  one  half  of  the  canvas; 
being  correspondent  in  value  with  a  landscape  background.  His  mouth 
is  as  large  as  a  cavern,  and  yet,  unless  the  mass  of  red  colour  in  the 
foreground  be  a  piece  of  drapery,  his  tongue  is  too  large  for  it.  He 
seems  to  have  lifted  Jonah  out  upon  it,  and  not  yet  drawn  it  back,  so 
that  it  forms  a  kind  of  crimson  cushion  for  him  to  kneel  upon  in  his 
submission  to  the  Deity.  The  head  to  which  this  vast  tongue  belongs  is 
sketched  in  somewhat  loosely,  and  there  is  little  remarkable  about  it 
except  its  size,  nor  much  in  the  figures,  though  the  submissiveness  of 
Jonah  is  well  given.  The  great  thought  of  Michael  Angelo  renders  one 
little  charitable  to  any  less  imaginative  treatment  of  this  subject.^ 

31.  Joshua  Qy  This  is  a  most  interesting  picture,  and  it  is  a  shame 
that  its  subject  is  not  made  out,  for  it  is  not  a  common  one.  The  figure 
has  a  sword  in  its  hand,  and  looks  up  to  a  sky  full  of  fire,  out  of  which 
the  form  of  the  Deity  is  stooping,  represented  as  white  and  colourless. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  there  is  seen  among  the  clouds  a  pillar 
apparently  fallings  and  there  is  a  crowd  at  the  feet  of  the  principal 
figure,  carrying  spears.  Unless  this  be  Joshua  at  the  fall  of  Jericho,  I 
cannot  tell  what  it  means ;  it  is  painted  with  great  vigour,  and  worthy 
of  a  better  place. 

32.  Sacrifice  of  Isaac.  In  conception,  it  is  one  of  the  least  worthy 
of  the  master  in  the  whole  room,  the  three  figures  being  thrown  into 
violent  attitudes,  as  inexpressive  as  they  are  strained  and  artificial.  It 
appears  to  have  been  vigorously  painted,  but  vulgarly ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
light  is  concentrated  upon  the  white  beard  and  upturned  countenance 
of  Abraham,  as  it  would  have  been  in  one  of  the  dramatic  effects  of 
the  French  school,  the  result  being  that  the  head  is  very  bright  and 
very  conspicuous,  and  perhaps,  in  some  of  the  late  operations  upon  the 
roof,  recently  washed  and  touched.  In  consequence,  every  one  who 
comes  into  the  room  is  first  invited  to  observe  the  "bella  testa  di 
Abramo."     The  only  thing  characteristic  of  Tintoret  is  the  way  in  which 

^  [For  which  picture,  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  i.  (\'^ol.  III.  p.  173).] 
•  [For  Michael  Angelo's  "Jonah"  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  see  Modern  Painters^ 
volumes  i.  and  ii.  (Vol.  HI.  p.  117  n..  Vol.  IV.  p.  303.] 
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the  pieces  of  ragged  wood  are  tossed  hither  and  thither  in  the  pile 
upon  which  Isaac  is  bounds  although  this  scattering  of  the  wood  is 
inconsistent  with  the  scriptural  account  of  Abraham's  deliberate  pro- 
cedure^ for  we  are  told  of  him  that  "  he  set  the  wood  in  order."  But 
Tintoret  had  probably  not  noticed  this,  and  thought  the  tossing  of  the 
timber  into  the  disordered  heap  more  like  the  act  of  the  father  in  his 
agony. 

33.  Elijah  ai  the  Brook  CherUh  (?).  I  cannot  tell  if  I  have  rightly 
interpreted  the  meaning  of  this  picture,  which  merely  represents  a  noble 
figure  couched  upon  the  ground,  and  an  angel  appearing  to  him ;  but 
I  think  that  between  the  dark  tree  on  the  lefl,  and  the  recumbent 
figure,  there  is  some  appearance  of  a  running  stream;  at  all  events, 
there  is  of  a  mountainous  and  stony  place.  The  longer  I  study  this 
master,  the  more  I  feel  the  strange  likeness  between  him  and  Turner, 
in  our  never  knowing  what  subject  it  is  that  will  stir  him  to  exer- 
tion. We  have  lately  had  him  treating  Jacob's  Dream,  Ezekiers  Vision, 
Abraham's  Sacrifice,  and  Jonah's  Prayer  (all  of  them  subjects  on  which 
the  greatest  painters  have  deHghted  to  expend  their  strength),  with 
coldness,  carelessness,  and  evident  absence  of  delight ;  and  here,  on  a 
sudden,  in  a  subject  so  indistinct  that  one  cannot  be  sure  of  its  mean- 
ing, and  embracing  only  two  figures,  a  man  and  an  angel,  forth  he 
staurts  in  his  full  strength.  I  believe  he  must  somewhere  or  another, 
the  day  before,  have  seen  a  kingfisher ;  for  this  picture  seems  entirely 
painted  for  the  sake  of  the  glorious  downy  wings  of  the  angel, — 
white  clouded  ¥rith  blue  as  the  bird's  head  and  wings  are  with  green, 
— ^the  softest  and  most  elaborate  in  plumage  that  I  have  seen  in  any 
of  his  works :  but  observe  also  the  general  sublimity  obtained  by  the 
mountainous  lines  of  the  drapery  of  the  recumbent  figure,  dependent 
for  its  dignity  upon  these  forms  alone,  as  the  face  is  more  than  half 
hidden,  and  what  is  seen  of  it  expressionless, 

54.  The  Paschal  Feast,  I  name  this  picture  by  the  title  given  in  the 
guide-books;  it  represents  merely  five  persons  watching  the  increase 
of  a  small  fire  lighted  on  a  table  or  altar  in  the  midst  of  them.  It  is 
only  because  they  have  all  staves  in  their  hands  that  one  may  con- 
jecture this  fire  to  be  that  kindled  to  consume  the  Paschal  offering. 
The  effect  is  of  course  a  firelight ;  and,  like  all  mere  firelights  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  totally  devoid  of  interest. 

35.  Elisha  Feeding  the  People.  I  again  guess  at  the  subject;  the 
picture  only  represents  a  figure  casting  down  a  number  of  loaves  before 
a  multitude ;  but,  as  Elisha  has  not  elsewhere  occurred,  I  suppose  that 
these  must  be  the  barley-loaves  brought  from  Baal-shalisha.  In  con- 
ception and  manner  of  painting,  this  picture  and  the  last,  together 
with  the  others  above  mentioned,  in  comparison  with  the  "Elijah  at 
Cherith,"  may  be  generally  described  as  ''  dregs  of  Tintoret " :  they  are 
tired,  dead,  dragged  out  upon  the  canvas  apparently  in  the  heavy- 
hearted  state  which  a  man  falls  into  when  he  is  both  jaded  with  toil 
and  sick  of  the  work  he  is  employed  upon.  They  are  not  hastily 
painted,  on  the  contrary,  finished  with  considerably  more  care  than 
several  of  the  works  upon  the  walls;  but  those^  as,  for  instance,  the 
''Agony  in  the  Garden,"  are  hurried  sketches  with  the  man's  whole 
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heart  in  them,  while  these  pictures  are  exhausted  fulfihnents  o 
appointed  task.  Whether  they  were  really  amongst  the  last  paii 
or  whether  the  painter  had  &llen  ill  at  some  intermediate  tin 
cannot  say;  but  we  shall  find  him  again  in  his  utmost  strengt 
the  room  which  we  last  enter. 
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Fourth  group.     Inner  room  on  the  upper  Jloor. 
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36  to  39.  Children's  Heads. 
40.  St.  Rocco  in  Heaven. 


41  to  44.  Children. 

45  to  56.  Allegorical  Figures. 


On  the  Walls. 


57.  Figure  in  Niche. 

58.  Figure  in  Niche. 

59.  Christ  before  Pilate. 


60.  Ecce  Homo. 

61.  Christ  Bearing  His  Cross. 

62.  Crucifixion. 


Am 


S6  to  39.  Four  Children's  Heads,  which  it  is  much  to  be  regrc 
should  be  thus  lost  in  filling  small  vacuities  of  the  ceiling. 

40.  SL  Rocco  in  Heaven,  The  central  picture  of  the  roof,  in 
inner  room.^  From  the  well-known  anecdote  respecting  the  produ< 
of  this  picture,  whether  in  all  its  details  true  or  not,  we  may  at 

^  [The  Refectory.     For  the  story  of  the  painting  of  this  picture,   see  a 
p.  404  n.] 
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gather  that,  having  been  painted  in  competition  with  Paul  Veronese  and 
other  powerful  painters  of  the  day,  it  was  probably  Tintoret's  endea- 
vour to  make  it  as  popular  and  showy  as  possible.  It  is  quite  different 
from  his  common  works;  bright  in  all  its  tints  and  tones;  the  faces 
carefully  drawn,  and  of  an  agreeable  type;  the  outlines  firm,  and  the 
shadows  few;  the  whole  resembling  Correggio  more  than  any  Venetian 
painter.  It  is,  however,  an  example  of  the  danger,  even  to  the  greatest 
artist,  of  leaving  his  own  style;  for  it  lacks  all  the  great  virtues  of 
Tintoret,  without  obtaining  the  lusciousness  of  Correggio.  One  thing, 
at  all  events,  is  remarkable  in  it, — that,  though  painted  while  the 
competitors  were  making  their  sketches,  it  shows  no  sign  of  haste  or 
inattention. 

41  to  44.  Figures  of  Children,  merely  decorative. 

45  to  S6,  Allegorical  Figures  on  the  Roof,  If  these  were  not  in  the 
same  room  with  the  '' Crucifixion,"  they  would  attract  more  public 
attention  than  any  works  in  the  Scuola,  as  there  are  here  no  black 
shadows,  nor  extravagances  of  invention,  but  very  beautiful  figures  richly 
and  delicately  coloured,  a  good  deal  resembling  some  of  the  best  works 
of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  There  is  nothing  in  them,  however,  requiring 
detailed  examination.  The  two  figures  between  the  windows  are  veiy 
slovenly,  if  they  are  his  at  all;  and  there  are  bits  of  marbling  and 
fruit  filling  the  cornices,  which  may  or  may  not  be  his:  if  they  are, 
they  are  tired  work,  and  of  small  importance. 

59*  Christ  before  Pilate,  A  most  interesting  picture,  but,  which  is 
unusual,  best  seen  on  a  dark  day,  when  the  white  figure  of  Christ  alone 
draws  the  eye,  looking  almost  like  a  spirit;  the  painting  of  the  rest 
of  the  picture  being  both  somewhat  thin  and  imperfect.  There  is  a 
certain  meagreness  about  all  the  minor  figures,  less  grandeur  and  large- 
ness in  the  limbs  and  draperies,  and  less  solidity,  it  seems,  even  in  the 
colour,  although  its  arrangements  are  richer  than  in  many  of  the  com- 
positions above  described.  I  hardly  know  whether  it  is  owing  to  this 
thinness  of  colour,  or  on  purpose,  that  the  horizontal  clouds  shine 
through  the  crimson  flag  in  the  distance;  though  I  should  think  the 
latter,  for  the  effect  is  most  beautifiiL  The  passionate  action  of  the 
Scribe  in  lifting  his  hand  to  dip  the  pen  into  the  ink-horn  is,  however, 
affected  and  overstrained,  and  the  Pilate  is  very  mean;  perhaps  inten- 
tionally, that  no  reverence  might  be  withdrawn  from  the  person  of 
Christ.  In  work  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  figures 
of  Pilate  and  Herod  are  always  intentionally  made  contemptible.^ 

60.  Ecce  Homo,  As  usual,  Tintoret's  own  peculiar  view  of  the  subject. 
Christ  is  laid  fainting  on  the  ground,  with  a  soldier  standing  on  one 
side  of  Him ;  while  Pilate,  on  the  other,  withdraws  the  robe  from  the 
scourged  and  wounded  body,  and  points  it  out  to  the  Jews.  Both  this 
and  the  picture  last  mentioned  resemble  Titian  more  than  Tintoret  in 
the  style  of  their  treatment. 

61.  Christ  Bearing  His  Cross,  Tintoret  is  here  recognisable  again  in 
undiminished  strength.     He  has  represented  the  troops  and  attendants 

^  [For  another  description  of  this  picture,  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  IV. 
274).    This  and  Na   61   were  published  by  the  Arundel  Society:   tee  above, 

zxzii.] 
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dimbing  Calvary  by  a  winding  path  of  which  two  turns  are  seen,  t 
figures  on  the  uppermost  ledge,  and  Christ  in  the  centre  of  them,  bei 
relieved  against  the  sky;  but  instead  of  the  usual  simple  expedient 
the  bright  horizon  to  relieve  the  dark  masses,  there  is  here  introduce 
on  the  left^  the  head  of  a  white  horse,  which  blends  itself  with  the  si 
in  one  broad  mass  of  light.  The  power  of  the  picture  is  chiefly  in  effe< 
the  figure  of  Christ  being  too  far  ofl^  to  be  very  interesting,  and  only  tl 
malefactors  being  seen  on  the  nearer  path ;  but  for  this  very  reason 
seems  to  me  more  impressive,  as  if  one  had  been  truly  present  at  tl 
scene,  though  not  exactly  in  the  right  place  for  seeing  it. 

62.  The  Crucifijdon.     I  must  leave  this  picture  to  work  its  will  on  t 
spectator  ;  for  it  is  beyond  all  analysis,  and  above  all  praise.^ 


Saoredo,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  X.  299  [and  Plate  F1,  XI.  5 
Much  defaced,  but  full  of  interest.  Its  sea  story  is  restored:  its  fii 
floor  has  a  most  interesting  arcade  of  the  early  thirteenth  century  thii 
order  ¥rindows ;  its  upper  windows  are  the  finest  fourth  and  fifth  ord< 
of  early  fourteenth  century:  the  group  of  fourth  orders  in  the  ceni 
being  brought  into  some  resemblance  to  the  late  Grothic  traceries 
the  subsequent  introduction  of  the  quatrefoils  above  them. 
Salute,  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  dblla,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  [X.  6,  7,  44 
XI.  92,  363.]  One  of  the  earliest  buildings  of  the  Grotesque  Rena 
sance,  rendered  impressive  by  its  position,  size,  and  general  proportioi 
These  latter  are  exceedingly  good;  the  grace  of  the  whole  building  beu 
chiefly  dependent  on  the  inequality  of  size  in  its  cupolas,  and  pret 
grouping  of  the  two  campaniles  behind  them.  It  is  to  be  general 
observed  that  the  proportions  of  buildings  have  nothing  whatever 
do  with  the  style  or  general  merits  of  their  architecture.  An  architc 
trained  in  the  worst  schools,  and  utterly  devoid  of  all  meaning  or  pi 
pose  in  his  work,  may  yet  have  such  a  natural  gift  of  massing  ai 
grouping  as  will  render  all  his  structures  effective  when  seen  from 
distance :  such  a  gift  is  very  general  with  the  late  Italian  builders, 
that  many  of  the  most  contemptible  edifices  in  the  country  have  go< 
stage  effect  so  long  as  we  do  not  approach  them.  The  Church  of  tl 
Salute  is  farther  assisted  by  the  beautiful  flight  of  steps  in  front  of 
down  to  the  canal ;  and  its  fa9ade  is  rich  and  beautiful  of  its  kin 
I  and  was  chosen  by  Turner  for  the  principal  object   in  his  well-kno^ 

I  view   of  the  Grand   Canal. 2     The   principal   faults  of  the  building  a 

I  the   meagre  windows   in    the    sides   of  the  cupola,   and   the    ridiculo 

r  disguise  of  the  buttresses  under  the  form  of  colossal  scrolls ;  the  bi 

tresses  themselves  being  originally  a  hypocrisy,  for  the  cupola  is  stati 

by  Lazari   to   be   of  timber,  and   therefore  needs  none.      The  sacris 

f  contains   several   precious   pictures :    the   three   on   its   roof  by  Titia 

*  [The  picture  is  described  at  length  in  Modem  Painters^  voL  ii.  (VoL  IV,  p.  27C 
in  the  note  to  that  passage,  other  references  are  collected.] 

*  ["  Venice,"  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1834.  J 

f 
\ 
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much  vaunted,  are  indeed  as  feeble  as  they  are  monstrous;^  but  the 
small  Titian,  "St.  Mark,  with  Sts.  Cosmo  and  Damian/'  was,  when  I 
first  saw  it,  to  my  judgment,  by  far  the  first  work  of  Titian's  in  Venice. 
It  has  since  been  restored  by  the  Academy,  and  it  seemed  to  me  entirely 
destroyed,  but  I  had  not  time  to  examine  it  carefully. 

At  the  end  of  the  larger  sacristy  is  the  lunette  which  once  decorated 
the  tomb  of  the  Doge  Francesco  Dandolo  (see  above,  page  92) ;  and,  at 
the  side  of  it,  one  of  the  most  highly  finished  Tintorets  in  Venice,^ 
namely : 

The  Marriage  in  Carta.  An  immense  picture,  some  twenty-five  feet 
long  by  fifteen  high,  and  said  by  Lazari  to  be  one  of  the  few  which 
Tintoret  signed  with  his  name.  I  am  not  surprised  at  his  having  done 
so  in  this  case.  Evidently  the  work  has  been  a  favourite  with  him, 
and  he  has  taken  as  much  pains  as  it  was  ever  necessary  for  his  colossal 
strength  to  take  with  an3rthing.  The  subject  is  not  one  which  admits 
of  much  singularity  or  energy  in  composition.  It  was  alwa3r8  a  finvourite 
one  with  Veronese,  because  it  gave  dramatic  interest  to  figures  in  gay 
costumes  and  of  cheerful  countenances ;  but  one  is  surprised  to  find 
Tintoret,  whose  tone  of  mind  was  always  grave,  and  who  did  not  like 
to  make  a  picture  out  of  brocades  and  diadems,  throwing  his  whole 
strength  into  the  conception  of  a  marriage  feast;  but  so  it  is,  and 
there  are  iissuredly  no  female  heads  in  any  of  his  pictures  in  Venice 
elaborated  so  far  as  those  which  here  form  the  central  light.  Neither 
is  it  often  that  the  works  of  this  mighty  master  conform  themselves 
to  any  of  the  rules  acted  upon  by  ordinary  painters;  but  in  this  in- 
stance the  popular  laws  have  been  observed,  and  an  Academy  student 
would  be  dehghted  to  see  with  what  severity  the  principal  light  is 
arranged  in  a  central  mass,  which  is  divided  and  made  mcnre  brilliant 
by  a  vigorous  piece  of  shadow  thrust  into  the  midst  of  it,  and  which 
dies  away  in  lesser  fragments  and  sparkling  towards  the  extremities  of 
the  picture.  This  mass  of  light  is  as  interesting  by  its  composition  as 
by  its  intensity.  The  cicerone,  who  escorts  the  stranger  round  the 
sacristy  in  the  course  of  five  minutes,  and  allows  him  some  forty 
seconds  for  the  contemplation  of  a  picture  which  the  study  of  six 
months  would  not  entirely  fathom,  directs  his  attention  very  carefully 
to  the  '^beir  effetto  di  prospettivo,"  the  whole  merit  of  the  picture 
being,  in  the  eyes  of  the  intelligent  public,  that  there  is  a  long  table 
in  it,  one  end  of  which  looks  farther  off  than  the  other ;  but  there  is 
more  in  the  ''bell'  effetto  di  prospettivo"  than  the  observance  of  the 
common  laws  of  optics.  The  table  is  set  in  a  spacious  chamber,  of 
which  the  windows  at  the  end  let  in  the  light  from  the  horizon,  and 

1  [''Death  of  Abel,"  "Sacrifice  of  Isaac,"  and  "David  and  Goliath  :"  see,  how- 
Bver,  Cfuide  to  the  Academy  at  Venice,  for  another  and  more  fitvoorable  reference  to 
ntian's  work  on  the  roof  of  the  sacristy  here.  The  picture  by  Titian — an  early 
irork  of  his  "  Giorgionesuue "  period — was  painted  about  1512,  to  commemorate  the 
iteadfastness  of  the  Republic  when  confronted  by  the  League  of  Cambrai.  On  one 
ride,  below  St  Mark,  stand  St  Sebastian  and  St  Roch ;  on  the  other,  SS.  Cosmos 
and  Damianus.  A  photograph  of  the  picture  is  reproduced  at  p.  48  of  The  EarUer 
Work  qf  Titian,  by  Claude  Phillips.] 

*  [ThLs  is  one  of  two  pictures  by  Tintoret  which  Ruskin  hoped  to  secure  for  the 
National  Gallery :  see  above,  p.  366  n.] 
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those  in  the  side  wall  the  intense  blue  of  an  eastern  sky.  The 
spectator  looks  all  along  the  table,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  are 
seated  Christ  and  the  Madonna,  the  marriage  guests  on  each  side  of 
it,  on  one  side  men,  on  the  other  women ;  the  men  are  set  with  their 
backs  to  the  light,  which,  passing  over  their  heads  and  glancing  slightly 
on  the  tablecloth,  falls  in  full  length  along  the  line  of  young  Venetian 
,  women,  who  thus  fill  the  whole  centre  of  the  picture  with  one  broad 
sunbeam,  made  up  of  fair  faces  and  golden  hair.  Close  to  the  spectator 
a  woman  has  risen  in  amazement,  and  stretches  across  the  table  to 
show  the  wine  in  her  cup  to  those  opposite ;  her  dark  red  dress  inter- 
cepts and  enhances  the  mass  of  gathered  light.  It  is  rather  curious, 
considering  the  subject  of  the  picture,  that  one  cannot  distinguish  either 
the  bride  or  the  bridegroom;  but  the  third ^  figure  from  the  Madonna 
in  the  line  of  women,  who  wears  a  white  head-dress  of  lace  and  rich 
chains  of  pearls  in  her  hair,  may  weU  be  accepted  for  the  former, 
and  I  think  that  between  her  and  the  woman  on  the  Madonna's  left 
hand  the  unity  of  the  line  of  women  is  intercepted  by  a  male  figure :  '*' 
be  this  as  it  may,  this  fourth  female  face  is  the  most  beautiful,  as  Us 
as  I  recollect,  that  occurs  in  the  works  of  the  painter,  with  the  excep- 
tion only  of  the  Madonna  in  the  ''Flight  into  £g3rpt."  It  is  an  ideal 
which  occurs  indeed  elsewhere  in  many  of  his  works,  a  face  at  once 
dark  and  delicate,  the  Italian  cast  of  feature  moulded  with  the  softness 
and  childishness  of  English  beauty  some  half  a  century  ago;  but  I 
have  never  seen  the  ideal  so  completely  worked  out  by  the  master. 
The  face  may  best  be  described  as  one  of  the  purest  and  softest  of 
Stothard's  conceptions,  executed  with  all  the  strength  of  Tintoret  The 
other  women  are  all  made  inferior  to  this  one,  but  there  are  beautiful 
profiles  and  bendings  of  breasts  and  necks  along  the  whole  line.  The 
men  are  all  subordinate,  though  there  are  interesting  portraits  among 
them ;  perhaps  the  only  fault  of  the  picture  being  that  the  faces  are 
a  little  too  conspicuous,  seen  like  balls  of  light  among  the  crowd  of 
minor  figures  which  fill  the  background  of  the  picture.  The  tone  of 
the  whole  is  sober  and  majestic  in  the  highest  degree ;  the  dresses 
are  all  broad  masses  of  colour,  and  the  only  parts  of  the  picture  which 
lay  claim  to  the  expression  of  wealth  or  splendour  are  the  head-dresses 
of  the  women.  In  this  respect  the  conception  of  the  scene  differs 
widely  from  that  of  Veronese,  and  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  prob- 
able truth.  Still  the  marriage  is  not  an  unimportant  one ;  an  immense 
crowd,  filling  the  background,  forming  superbly  rich  mosaic  of  colour 
against  the  distant  sky.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  picture  is  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  example  which  human  art  has  produced  of  the  utmost 
possible  force  and  sharpness  of  shadow  united  with  richness  of  local 
colour.  In  all  the  other  works  of  Tintoret,  and  much  more  of  other 
colourists,  either  the  light  and  shade  or  the  local  colour  is  predominant ; 
in  the  one  case  the  picture  has  a  tendency  to  look  as  if  painted  by 

*  A  correspondent  writes  that,  with  a  good  glass,  a  beard  is  discernible  on  the 
face  of  this  figure.     [Note  added  in  the  edition  of  1884.] 


»  ["Third  "  was  a  correction  for  "fourth"  in  the  "Travellers'  Edition"  for  1884.] 
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candlelight,  in  the  other  it  becomes  daringly  conventional,  and  ap- 
proaches the  conditions  of  glass-painting.  This  picture  unites  colour 
as  rich  as  Titian's  with  light  and  shade  as  forcible  as  Rembrandt's^ 
and  far  more  decisive. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  interesting  pictures  of  the  early  Venetian 
schools  in  this  sacristy,  and  several  important  tombs  in  the  adjoining 
cloister;  among  which  that  of  Francesco  Dandolo,  transported  here 
from  the  Church  of  the  Frari,  deserves  especial  attention.  See 
above,  p.  9S- 

Salvatorb,  Church  of  St.  Base  Renaissance,  occupying  the  place  of  the 
ancient  church,  under  the  porch  of  which  the  Pope  Alexander  III.  is 
said  to  have  passed  the  night.  M.  Lazari  states  it  to  have  been  richly 
decorated  with  mosaics  ;  now,  all  is  gone. 

In  the  interior  of  the  church  are  some  of  the  best  examples  of 
Renaissance  sculptural  monuments  in  Venice.  (See  above,  Chap.  ii. 
§  80,  p.  110.)  It  is  said  to  possess  an  important  pala  of  silver,  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  one  of  the  objects  in  Venice  which  I  much  regret 
having  forgotten  to  examine;  besides  two  Titians,  a  Bonifazio,  and  a 
John  Bellini.  The  latter  ("The  Supper  at  Emmaus")  must,  I  think, 
have  been  entirely  repainted :  it  is  not  only  unworthy  of  the  master^ 
but  unlike  him ;  ^  as'  far,  at  least,  as  I  could  see  from  below,  for  it 
is  hung  higlu 

[Salviati,  Cortb,  windows  in,  X.  295.] 

Sanudo,  Palazzo.  At  the  Miracoli.  A  noble  Gothic  palace  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  with  Byzantine  fragments  and  cornices  built  into  its  walls, 
especially  round  the  interior  court,  in  which  the  staircase  is  very  noble. 
Its  door,  opening  on  the  quay,  is  the  only  one  in  Venice  entirely 
uninjured ;  retaining  its  wooden  valve  richly  sculptured,  its  wicket 
for  examination  of  the  stranger  demanding  admittance,  and  its  quaint 
knocker  in  the  form  of  a  fish. 

ScALZi,  Church  of  thb.  It  possesses  a  fine  John  Bellini,  and  is  renowned 
through  Venice  for  its  precious  marbles.  I  omitted  to  notice  above,'  in 
speaking  of  the  buildings  of  the  Grotesque  Renaissance,  that  many  of 
them  are  remarkable  for  a  kind  of  dishonesty,  even  in  the  use  of  true 
marbles,  resulting  not  from  motives  of  economy,  but  from  mere  love 
of  juggling  and  falsehood  for  their  own  sake.  I  hardly  know  which 
condition  of  mind  is  meanest,  .that  which  has  pride  in  plaster  made  to 
look  like  marble,  or  that  which  takes  delight  in  marble  made  to  look 
like  silk.  Several  of  the  later  churches  in  Venice,  more  especially  those 
of  the  Jesuiti,  of  San  Clemente,  and  this  of  the  Scalzi,  rest  their  chief 
claims  to  admiration  on  their  having  curtains  and  cushions  cut  out  of 
rock.  The  most  ridiculous  example  is  in  San  Clemente,  and  the  most 
curious  and  costly  are  in  the  Scalzi;  which  latter  church  is  a  perfect 
type  of  the  vulgar  abuse  of  marble  in  every  possible  way,  by  men  who 
had  no  eye  for  colour,  and  no  understanding  of  any  merit  in  a  work  of 

^  [By  some  critics  it  is  attributed  to  Carpaccio ;  by  others,  to  Benedetto  Diana. 
The  two  Titians  are  an  "Annunciation"  (one  of  his  latest  works)  and  a  ''Trans- 
figuration" (over  the  high  altar).  The  Pala  of  embossed  silver  was  executed  at 
\^nice  in  1290.] 

*  [See  above,  ch.  i.  §  88  n.,  p.  35.] 
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art  but  that  which  arises  from  costliness  of  material^  and  such  powers 
of  imitation  as  are  devoted  in  England  to  the  manufacture  of  peaches 
and  eggs  out  of  Derbyshire  spar. 

Sebastian,  Church  of  St.  [XI.  31  n.].  The  tomb,  and  of  old  the  monament, 
of  Paul  Veronese.  It  is  full  of  his  noblest  pictures,  or  of  what  once  were 
such ;  but  they  seemed  to  me  for  the  most  part  destroyed  by  repainting. 
I  had  not  time  to  examine  them  justly,  but  I  would  especially  direct  the 
traveller's  attention  to  the  small  Madonna  over  the  second  altar  on  the 
right  of  the  nave,  still  a  perfect  and  priceless  treasure.^ 

Sbrvi,  Church  of  the.'  Only  two  of  its  gates  and  some  ruined  walk  are 
left,  in  one  of  the  foulest  districts  of  the  city.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  monuments  of  the  early  fourteenth  century  Gothic ;  and  there 
is  much  beauty  in  the  fragments  yet  remaining.  How  long  they  may 
stand  I  know  not,  the  whole  building  having  been  o£fered  me  for  sale, 
ground  and  all,  or  stone  by  stone,  as  I  chose,  by  its  present  proprietor, 
when  I  was  last  in  Venice.'  More  real  good  might  at  present  be  effected 
by  any  wealthy  person  who  would  devote  his  resources  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  such  monuments  wherever  they  exist,  by  freehold  purchase  of 
the  entire  ruin,  and  afterwards  by  taking  proper  charge  of  it,  and 
forming  a  garden  round  it,  than  by  any  other  mode  of  protecting  or 
encouraging  art  There  is  no  school,  no  lecturer,  like  a  ruin  of  the 
early  ages.  • 

Sbvkro,  Fondambnta  San,  palace  at,  X.  308. 

SiLVBSTRO,  Church  of  St.  Of  no  importance  in  itself,  but  it  ccmtaiiit  two 
very  interesting  pictures:  the  first,  a  ''St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  with 
the  Baptist  and  St.  Francis,"  by  Girolamo  Santa  Croce,  a  superb  example 
of  the  Venetian  religious  school ;  the  second  by  Tintoret,  namely : 

The  BapUtm  of  Christ,     (Over  the  first  altar  on  the  right  of  the  nave.) 

^  [Ruskin's  first  note  of  the  pictures  by  Veronese  in  this  church  is  In  his  1846 
diary  : — 

''  Venice^  May  23. —  . .  .  The  altar-piece  of  the  church  of  San  Sebastiano  is, 
or  has  been,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  studied  works  of  Veronese,  and  I 
think  the  Madonna  there  is  more  sacredly  felt^  and  the  tone  of  the  picture 
more  solemn,  than  in  any  other  of  his  works.  She  looks  down  calmly  as  she 
sits  to  receive  the  soul  of  St.  Sebastian,  who  is  fastened  to  a  column,  the 
colour  of  the  body  in  shade  immensely  fine.  The  Elsther  before  Ahasuenu 
on  the  roof  is  remarkable  for  the  light  concentrated  in  the  sky  in  spite  of 
the  brilliancy  of  colour  in  the  figures ;  it  is  not  merely  a  white  sky,  but  a 
beautifully  graduated  burst  of  light  from  behind  the  canopy  of  the  throne."] 

2  [Now  the  "  Istituto  Canal,"  a  Reformatory  for  Girls.] 

'  [Ruskin  mentioned  this  offer  in  a  letter  to  his  father : — 

"  March  24  [1852]. —  ...  1  was  rather  disgusted  yesterday  by  a  man's 
coming  up  to  me  as  1  was  going  to  my  work,  to  ask  if  I  would  buy  any 
of  the  sculptured  stones  of  the  church  of  the  Servi.  it  is  a  ruin  of  the  year 
1318,  and  would  be  exquisitely  beautiful,  were  it  not  in  one  of  the  vilest 
suburbs  of  Venice.  .  .  .  The  man  says  he  wants  the  ground,  and  must  throw 
it  down  some  day  soon,  but  is  waiting  to  see  if  he  can  find  anybody  to  buy 
the  sculptures.  I  told  him  I  would  much  rather  pay  to  keep  it  up,  than  to 
throw  it  down.  So  it  is.  Our  wise  Europe  has  not  yet  discovered  that  a 
relic  of  past  centuries,  which  millions  on  millions  cannot  recover,  is  worth, 
at  any  rate,  the  ground  it  stands  upon,  nor  that  a  fine  picture  is  worth 
as  much  space  as  is  necessary  to  show  it."] 
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Ab  upright  picture^  some  ten  feet  wide  bj  fifteen  high ;  the  top  of  it  is 
arched,  representing  the  Father  supported  by  angels.  It  requires  little 
knowledge  of  THntoret  to  see  that  these  figures  are  not  by  his  hand.  By 
returning  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  nare,  the  join  in  the  canvas  may  be 
plainly  seen,  the  upper  part  of  the  picture  having  been  entirely  added 
on :  whether  it  had  this  upper  part  before  it  was  repainted,  or  whether 
originally  square,  cannot  now  be  told,  but  I  believe  it  had  an  upper  part 
which  has  been  destroyed.  I  am  not  sure  if  even  the  dove  and  the  two 
angels  which  are  at  the  top  of  the  older  part  of  the  picture  are  quite 
genuine.  The  rest  of  it  is  magnificent,  though  both  the  figures  of  the 
Saviour  and  the  Baptist  show  some  concession  on  the  part  of  the  painter 
to  the  imperative  requirement  of  his  age,  that  nothing  should  be  done 
except  in  an  attitude;  neither  are  there  any  of  his  usual  fantastic 
imaginations.  There  is  simply  the  Christ  in  the  water  and  the  St.  John 
on  the  shore,  without  attendants,  disciples,  or  witnesses  of  any  kind ;  but 
the  power  of  the  light  and  shade,  and  the  splendour  of  the  landscape, 
which  on  the  whole  is  well  preserved,  render  it  a  most  interesting 
example.  The  Jordan  is  represented  as  a  mountain  brook,  receiving  a 
tributary  stream  in  a  cascade  from  the  rocks,  in  which  St.  John  stands : 
there  is  a  rounded  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  current ;  and  the  parting  of 
the  water  at  this,  as  well  as  its  rippling  among  the  roots  of  some  dark 
trees  on  the  left,  are  among  the  most  accurate  remembrances  of  nature  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  I  hardly  know 
whether  most  to  wonder  at  the  power  of  the  man  who  thus  broke  through 
the  neglect  of  nature  which  was  universal  at  his  time ;  or  at  the  evidences, 
visible  throughout  the  whole  of  the  conception,  that  he  was  still  content 
to  paint  from  slight  memories  of  what  he  had  seen  in  hill  countries, 
instead  of  following  out  to  its  full  depth  the  fountain  which  he  had 
opened.  There  is  not  a  stream  among  the  hills  of  Priuli  which  in  any 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  its  course  would  not  have  suggested  to  him  finer 
forms  of  cascade  than  those  which  he  has  idly  paintedat  Venice. 

SiMSONB,  Profbta,  Church  of  St.  Very  important,  though  small,  possess- 
ing the  precious  statue  of  St.  Simeon,  above  noticed,  X.  ^1,  XI.  87. 
The  rare  early  Gothic  capitals  of  the  nave  are  only  interesting  to  the 
architect;  but  in  the  little  passage  by  the  side  of  the  church,  leading 
out  of  the  Campo,  there  is  a  curious  Gothic  monument  built  into  the 
wall,  very  beautifid  in  the  placing  of  the  angels  in  the  spandrils,  and 
rich  in  the  vine-leaf  moulding  above. 

Snf  CONE,  Piccolo,  Church  of  St.  One  of  the  ugliest  churches  in  Venice  or 
elsewhere.  Its  black  dome,  like  an  unusual  species  of  gasometer,  is 
the  admiration  of  modem  Italian  architects. 

S08PIRI9  PoNTB  db'.  The  well-known  ''Bridge  of  Sighs,"  a  work  of  no 
merit,  and  of  a  late  period  (see  Vol.  X.  S55),  owing  the  interest  it 
possesses  chiefly  to  its  pretty  name,  and  to  the  ignorant  sentimentalism 
of  Byron.^ 

Spirito  Santo,  Church  of  the.     Of  no  importance. 

Stefano,  Church  of  St.  FIX.  315,  337,  341,  342,  XI.  13.]  An  interesting 
building  of  central  Gothic,  the   best    ecclesiastical  example  of  it  in. 

1  [See  VoL  X.  p.  8 ;  XI.  pp.  232,  234.] 
XI.  2e 
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Venice.^  The  west  entrance  is  much  later  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  is 
of  the  richest  Renaissance  Gothic,  a  little  anterior  to  the  P<»ta  della 
Carta,  and  first-rate  of  its  kind.  The  manner  of  the  introduction  <^  the 
figure  of  the  angel  at  the  top  of  the  arch  is  full  of  beauty.  Note  the 
extravagant  crockets  and  cusp  finials  as  signs  of  decline. 

Stkfano,  Church  of  St.,  at  Murano  (pugnacity  of  its  abbot),  X.  44.  The 
church  no  longer  exists. 

Strope,  Campiello  BELLA,  housc  in,  X.  310. 


Tana  [Rio  della],  windows  at,  X.  303  n. 

P' Terraced  House,"  X.  151,  453j 

Tbpfolo,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Qmal.     Of  no  importance. 

Tolbntini,  Church  of  the.  One  of  the  basest  and  coldest  works  of  the 
late  Renaissance.     It  is  said  to  contain  two  Bonifazios. 

ToMA,  Church  of  St.     Of  no  importance. 

Tom  A,  Ponte  San.  There  is  an  interesting  ancient  doorway  opening  on  the 
canal  close  to  this  bridge,  probably  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  a  good 
early  Gothic  door,  opening  upon  the  bridge  itself. 

ToRCELLo,  general  aspect  of,  X.  17;  Santa  Fosca  at,  IX.  148,  X.  80;  duomo, 
X.  20;  mosaics  of,  X.  232;  measures  of,  X.  444;  date  of,  X.  444; 
[capital  at,  XI.  Kvamples,  3.] 

Trevisan,  Palazzo,  IX.  425  (and  Plate  20),  XI.  256. 

Tron,  Palazzo.     Of  no  importance. 

Trovaso,  Church  of  St.^  Itself  of  no  importance,  but  containing  two  pictures 
by  Tintoret,  namely : 

1.  The  Temptation  of  St,  Anthony.  (Altar-piece  in  the  chapel  on  the 
left  of  the  choir.)  A  small  and  very  carefully  finished  picture,  but 
marvellously  temperate  and  quiet  in  treatment,  especially  considering 
the  subject,  which  one  would  have  imagined  likely  to  inspire  the 
painter  with  one  of  his  most  fantastic  visions.  As  if  on  purpose  to 
disappoint  us,  both  the  effect  and  the  conception  of  the  figures  are 
perfectly  quiet,  and  appear  the  result  much  more  of  careful  study  than 
of  vigorous  imagination.  The  effect  is  one  of  plain  daylight;  there  are 
a  few  clouds  drifting  in  the  distance,  but  with  no  wildness  in  them, 
nor  is  there  any  energy  or  heat  in  the  flames  which  mantle  about  the 
waist  of  one  of  the  figures.  But  for  the  noble  workmanship,  we  might 
almost  fancy  it  the  production  of  a  modem  academy :  yet,  as  we  begin 
to  read  the  picture,  the  painter's  mind  becomes  felt.  St.  Anthony  is 
surrounded  by  four  figures,  one  of  which  only  has  the  form  of  a  demon, 
and  he  is  in  the  background,  engaged  in  no  more  terrific  act  of  vio- 
lence towards  St.  Anthony,  than  endeavouring  to  pull  off"  his  mantle; 

1  [This  church  and  its  campanile  have  recently  been  restored.  Frescoes— decora- 
tive diaper  work— have  been  discovered  round  the  clerestory  walls,  and  the  whitewash 
which  concealed  them  is  now  removed.] 

^  [A  corruption  of  SS.  Gervasio  e  Protasio.] 
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he  has,  however,  a  scourge  over  his  shoulder,  but  this  is  probably  in- 
tended for  St  Anthony's  weapon  of  self-discipline,  which  the  fiend, 
with  a  very  Protestant  turn  of  mind,  is  carrying  offi  A  broken  staff, 
with  a  bell  hanging  to  it,  at  the  saint's  feet,  also  expresses  his  in- 
terrupted devotion.  The  three  other  figures  beside  him  are  bent  on 
more  cunning  mischief:  the  woman  on  the  left  is  one  of  Tintoret's 
best  portraits  of  a  young  and  bright-eyed  Venetian  beauty.  It  is 
curious  that  he  has  given  so  attractive  a  countenance  to  a  type  appa- 
rently of  the  temptation  to  violate  the  vow  of  poverty,  for  this  woman 
places  one  hand  in  a  vase  full  of  coins,  and  shakes  golden  chains  with 
the  other.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  saint,  another  woman,  admir- 
ably painted,  but  of  a  far  less  attractive  countenance,  is  a  type  of  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  yet  there  is  nothing  gross  or  immodest  in  her  dress 
or  gesture.  She  appears  to  have  been  baffled,  and  for  the  present  to 
have  given  up  addressing  the  saint :  she  lays  one  hand  upon  her  breast, 
and  might  be  taken  for  a  very  respectable  person,  but  that  there  are 
flames  playing  about  her  loins.  A  recumbent  figure  on  the  ground  is 
of  less  intelli^ble  character,  but  may  perhaps  be  meant  for  Indolence ; 
at  all  events,  he  has  torn  the  saint's  book  to  pieces.  I  forgot  to 
note,  that,  under  the  figure  representing  Avarice,  there  is  a  creature 
like  a  pig;^  whether  actual  pig  or  not  is  unascertainable,  for  the 
church  is  dark,  the  little  light  that  comes  on  the  picture  fidls  on  it 
the  wrong  way,  and  one-third  of  the  lower  part  of  it  is  hidden  by  a 
white  case,  containing  a  modem  daub,  lately  painted  by  way  of  an  altar- 
piece  ;  the  meaning,  as  well  as  the  merit,  of  the  grand  old  picture  being 
now  fiur  beyond  the  comprehension  both  of  priests  and  people. 

2.  The  LaH  Supper,  (On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Sacrament.)  A  picture  which  has  been  through  the  hands  of  the 
Academy,  and  is  therefore  now  hardly  worth  notice.  Its  conception 
seems  idways  to  have  been  vulgar,  and  fiir  below  Tintoret's  usual 
standard.  There  is  singular  baseness  in  the  circumstance  that  one  of 
the  near  Apostles,  while  all  the  others  are,  as  usual,  intent  upon  Christ's 
words,  "  One  of  you  shall  betray  me,"  is  going  to  help  himself  to  wine 
out  of  a  bottle  which  stands  behind  him.  In  so  doing  he  stoops 
towards  the  table,  the  flask  being  on  the  floor.  If  intended  for  the 
action  of  Judas  at  this  moment,  there  is  the  painter's  usual  originality 
in  the  thought;  but  it  seems  to  me  rather  done  to  obtain  variation  of 
posture,  in  bringing  the  red  dress  into  strong  contrast  with  the  table- 
cloth. The  colour  nas  once  been  fine,  and  there  are  fragments  of  good 
painting  still  left;  but  the  light  does  not  permit  these  to  be  seen, 
and  there  is  too  much  perfect  work  of  the  master's  in  Venice  to  permit 
us  to  spend  time  on  retouched  remnants.  The  picture  is  only  worth 
mentioning,  because  it  is  ignorantly  and  ridiculously  referrea  to  by 
Kugler  as  characteristic  of  Tintoret^ 

^  [The  pig,  one  of  the  regular  attributes  of  St  Anthony,  svmbolises  the  evils  of 
sensuality  and  gluttony  which  he  vanquished ;  the  crutch  (marking  his  age)  and  the 
beU  (for  purpoees  of  exorcising  evil  spirits)  are  also  regular  attributes.] 

'  [See  above,  p.  360.] 
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ViTALE^  Church  of  St.  Said  to  contain  a  picture  by  Vittor  CarpacdOy  over 
the  high  altar :  ^  otherwise  of  no  importance. 

rVrrruRA,  Casa,  XI.  144  «.,  281.] 

VoLTo  Santo,  Church  of  the.  An  interesting  but  desecrated  ruin  of  the 
fourteenth  century;  fine  in  style.  Its  roof  retains  some  fresco  colour- 
ings but,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  of  later  date  than  the  architecture. 


Zaccaria,  Church  of  St.  Early  Renaissance,  and  fine  of  its  kind ;  a  Gothic 
chapel  attached  to  it  is  of  great  beauty.  It  contains  the  best  John  Bellini 
in  Venice,  after  that  of  San  G.  Grisostomo,  ''The  Virgin,  with  Four 
Saints ; " '  and  is  said  to  contain  another  John  Bellini  and  a  Tintoret, 
neither  of  which  I  have  seen. 

[Zaccaria,  St.  Campo,  XI.  12.1 

ZiTELLB,  Church  op  the.     Of  no  importance. 

ZoBBNiGo,  Church  of  Santa  Maria,  XI.  149.  It  contains  one  valuable  Tintoret, 
namely : 

Chist  with  Sta,  Jtutina  and  St  Auguttin,  (Over  the  third  altar  on 
the  south  side  of  the  nave.)  A  picture  of  small  sixe,  and  upright, 
about  ten  feet  by  eight.  Christ  appears  to  be  descendinff  out  of  the 
clouds  between  the  two  saints,  who  are  both  kneeling  on  the  sea^-shore. 
It  is  a  Venetian  sea,  breaking  on  a  flat  beach,  like  the  Lido^  with  a 
scarlet  galley  in  the  middle  distance,  of  which  the  chief  use  is  to  unite 
the  two  figures  by  a  point  of  colour.  Both  the  saints  are  respectable 
Venetians  of  the  lower  class,  in  homely  dresses  and  with  homely  fi^es. 
The  whole  picture  is  quietly  painted,  and  somewhat  slightly ;  free  from 
all  extravagance,  and  displaying  little  power  except  in  the  general 
truth  or  harmony  of  colours  so  easily  laid  on.  It  is  better  preserved 
than  usual,  and  worth  dwelling  upon  as  an  instance  of  the  style  of 
the  master  when  at  rest, 

[2^Hzi,  Palazzo,  X.  308.] 

1  ["  St.  Vitale  on  horseback,  with  his  mother  Valeria,  his  sons  Gervaaios  and 
Protasius,  St.  George  and  other  saints."  This  fine  picture  is  signed,  and  dated  1514. 
It  has  been  published  by  the  Arundel  Society.] 

'  [For  the  Bellini,  see  above,  p.  379.  The  other  reputed  Bellini — a  Circumcision — 
is  a  school  picture ;  the  Tintoret  is  the  "  Birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist"] 
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